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HmtODUCTIOH  7 

PREFACE 

TOURISM  IN  THE  PACIFIC 


International  tourism:    We  are  in  an 
era  where  exotic  destinations  are 

becoming  more  accessible  to  the  way- 
farer.    Fven  so,  from  the  travel  in- 
dustry standpoint,  much  of  the  South 
Pacific  is  still  virgin  territory. 
It  is  actually  the  last  explored  and 
one  of  the  world's  most  recent  travel 
areas,  opened  in  1768-69  when  Capt. 
Jaaes  Cook  sailed  through  as  an  ex- 
plorer and  observer.    The  one  great 
barrier  to  its  development,  prohibi- 
tively high  airfares  from  mainland 
U.S.A.  and  Europe,  is  falling,  and 
the  region  has  joined  the  pleasure 
periphery  of  the  world,   coming  within 
the  financial  range  of  the  average 
tourist.    But  the  question  of  tourism 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  is  a  touchy 
one.     UTiite  missionaries,  anxious  to 
maintain  their  hold  over  the  Islanders, 
generally  discourage  tourlsn.  Many 
resident  expatriates,  and  even  a  few 
travelers,  have  opposed  the  publica- 
tion of  information  which  would  make 
it  easier  to  travel  across  the  South 

Pacific.     Thov  wic;h   to  protect  their 
own  privileges  and  status,  which  might 
he  endangered  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors.    Their  insecurity, 
however,  is  not  shared  by  the  Pacific 
islanders  themselves  who,  almost 
without  exception,  welcome  visitors 
sincerely  and  wholeheartedly.  The 
Polynesians  are  world  famous  for  this 
characteristic,  in  fact,  and  the 
Helanesians  are  equally  hospitable, 
if  less  extrovert  about  it. 

traditional  culture  vs.  tourism;  How 
are  islands  * spoiled*?    In  today's 

world  almost  no  people  can  live  iso- 
lated unto  themselves;  change  is 
underway  everywhere.    It  cannot  be 
prevented,  nor  should  it  be.    But  we 


can  all  influence  the  type  of  change 
that  takes  place.    For  this  reason, 
this  book  has  been  written  for  the 
traveler  rather  than  for  the  conven- 
tional tourist.    Tourists  stimulate 
the  creation  of  luxury  accommodations 
and  transport  which  are  only  of 
marginal  use  to  the  ordinary  people 
of  the  country,  as  a  source  of  em- 
ployment for  a  few.    Flashy  tourist 
services,  with  their  patrons*  display 
of  wealth  and  affluence,  are  t.xpenslve, 
wasteful  of  energy,  and  alienate  the 
locals.    Because  they  are  almost 
always  foreign-owned,  the  profits 
which  come  into  the  country  with  the 
tourists  go  right  back  out  again  to 
pay  foreign  investors,  and  buy  the 
imported  f.^Hi  and  amenities  tourists 
demand.     Tourism  requires  heavy  gov- 
ernment Investments  in  infrastructure 
for  the  benefit  of  tourists  alone. 
International  tourism  in  developed 
centers  such  as  London  and  Las  Vegas 
is  blamed  for  soaring  prices  and 
overcrowding,  but  in  less  developed 
nations  its  costs  are  exacted  flwre  in 
cultural  and  environmental  terms. 
Cultures  are  irrevocably  changed, 
adulterated  and  simplified  to  sn  imi- 
tation of  their  original  strengths  bv 
the  creation  of  an  artificial  tourist 
culture.     Traditional  ways  of  making 
a  living  are  disrupted  as  agricultur- 
al land  is  converted  to  resort  and 
recreational  use,  in  return  for  which 
the  Island  workers  are  offered  menial 
hotel  Jobs.    Islanders  who  come  from 
a  communal  society  are  eventually 
obliged  to  abandon  that  society  to 
protect  their  earnings  against  forced 
sharing  with  their  extended  families. 
The  major  beauty  spots,  purchased  and 
commercialized,  are  often  rendered 
inaccessible  to  the  locals.  The 
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economy  becomes  dependent  on  the  eco- 
nomic cycles  of  developed  countries 
thousands  of  kllooeter*  away,  and  ar« 
subject  to  pressure  fron  thaa.  Hawaii, 
for  instance,  is  a  terminal  case 
touristically  speaking:  its  economy 
Is  so  geared  to  tOurlsB  tliat  any  sig- 
nificant controls  Mould  be  almost  im- 
possible without  causing  major  dis- 
ruption.   Yet  other  island  tourism 
officials  are  shipped  off  to  Honolulu 
for  training,  and  their  attitudes 
eventually  harden  along  conventional 
Western  lines.    They  fail  to  see  that 
the  worm  they  succeed  at  thia  kind  of 
tourism,   the  more  they  destroy  their 
own  culture.    Success  guarantees 
failure,  and  they  don*t  realise  it. 

the  victims:      The    Island  pi'c>pl«>  of 

Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Micronesia 
are  right  in  the  aiddle.    Bus  loeds 

of  tourists  arrive  to  look  at  them, 
photograph  them,  and  otherwise  disturb 
their  privacy.    The  sometimes  indecent 
dress  (halter  tops,  short  shorts, 
etc.)  of  inssnsitive  female  tourists 
offends  the  Islanders  and  goes  against 
their  cuatoma.    Strange  parodies  of 
traditional  dances  are  perforaed  with 
little  concern  for  what  is  authentic, 
and  art  forms  are  diluted  to  provide 
quick,  capsulated  entertainment. 
Genuine  eraftswanship  diaappeara  aa 
inexpensive  souvenirs  are  quickly 
turned  out  to  supply  the  hotel  and 
sir^nrt  trade.    Uhen  the  tourist  in- 
dustry operates  this  way,  innocence 
suddenly  perishes,  and  the  people 
aren't  so  friendly  anymore.' 

towards  a  people-oriented  tourism; 
In  this  book,  we  teature  the  smaller, 
fanily-operated,  locally-owned  accom- 
■odstlons  and  businesses.    By  patron- 
izing these  you  will  not  only  pet  to 
meet  the  inhabitants  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis,  but  you  will  also  con- 
tributs  to  local  development  by  putting 
money  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Island  people,  rather  than  giving  it 
to  the  big  hotel  chaina  and  multi- 
national corporations.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  tourism  developed  in 
Oceania  up  to  the  present  has  been 
almoet  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
white  expatriates.     Melancsims  in 
Papua  New  Guinea,  and  Polynesians  in 


Tahiti  and  HSwail  get  little  out  of 
tourism:     the  profits  go  to  the 
AttstrsliSDS,  French,  and  Americana 
iHio  own  tlM  tourist  industries  in 

those  countries.     Local  people  are 
only  employed  as  maids  or  drivers  by 
the  foreign-owned  sad  managed  hotels 
sad  tour  conpaniea.    All  the  top  joba 
and  profits  go  to  the  expats.  Island 
tourist  authorities  have  been  enticed 
to  strive  for  this  *goal.*   They  only 
promote  the  foreign-owned  tourist 
facilities:  any  suggestion  of  involv- 
ing the  village  people  in  the  tourism 
industry  is  pooh-poohed.    Soae  countries 
like  the  Solomon  Islands  and  Kiribati 
speak  of  'controlled  tourism,'  but 
all  they  assn  is  the  saae  thing  ia 
smaller  doses.    Ironically,  asny 

island  governments  are  publicly  on 
record  as  supporting  development  based 
on  local  resourcee  end  islsad  tech- 
nology, but  for  some  reason  they 
almost  never  attempt  to  apply  this 
concept  to  the  tourist  industry. 
Tonga  is  a  happy  exception  to  the  rule 
and  Tongans  have  been  permitted  to 
participate  in  tourism  by  opening 
small  guesthouses  and  restaurants 
which  cater  siaply  to  those  lAo  waat 
a  true  island  experience.    The  Tonga 
Visitors  Bureau  promotes  them  Just  aa 
it  does  the  few  foreign-owned  hotels, 
and  the  traveler  is  left  to  choose 
for  himself  ^vhich  he  prefers.  The 
luxury  hotels  are  monotonously  uniform 
around  the  world.    In  these  you  rarely 
experience  the  unique  human  environ- 
ment of  the  Pacific  islands.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  future  more  local 
ialand  tourist  author itiee  will  coae 
to  realize  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
small  cottage-industry  style  of  tour- 
ism provides  more  benefits  to  their 
people  with  less  investaent  and  dis- 
rupt ion,  and  more  of  the  money  spent 
by  visitors  stays  in  the  country. 

conduct;    Visitors  should  be  integrat- 
ed into  the  island  culture,  living  as 
the  people  live  and  eating  as  they 
eat,  not  the  other  way  around.  Of 
course  not  everyone  travels  at  the 

same  level,   so  we  have  tried  to  list 
a  range  of  inexpensive  to  moderate 
accomaodation  cuid  transport.  Ton 

usually  pet  just  what  you  pay  for,  sO 
If  something  is  very  cheap,  don't 
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complain  if  it  has  rough  edges.  Don't 
expect  chaapagne  service  at  beer 
prices.    Already  there  are  sow  hostels, 
rest  houses,  and  passenger  ships  in  Che 
South  Pacific  which  refuse  to  accept 
Europeans  because  of  a  few  whlners 
(not  all  English,  thank  you!).  One 
of  the  most  unpleasant  things  about 
traveling  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
is  the  constant  cheating,  overcharging, 
bargaining,  tipping,  begging,  and 
stealing  one  has  to  learn  to  live  with* 
The  profit  motive  is  practically 
unknown  on  aany  South  Pacific  Islands, 
and  when  visitors  with  apparently 
limitless  wealth  arrive,  traditional 
ethnic  patterns  are  shattered.  Fortun- 
ately, little  cheating  is  present  as 
yet  in  the  islands  covered  in  this 
book.     But  to  be  fair,  we  must  admit 
that  if  Europeans  are  charged  more, 
it*s  because  they  denand  nore  and 
prove  to  be  nore  trouble.    Be  humble 
and  unobtrusive,  and  it  will  be  better 
for  all.    Cheap  travel  can  be  most 
unreliable,  slow  and  uiicoBfortable» 
but  you  have  an  experience  no  one  will 
ever  have  on  an  air-conditioned  bus. 
Remember  too  that  when  things  go 
wrong,  the  people  you're  dealing  with 
don't  want  the  problett  any  more  than 
you  do.     If  you  blow  vour  cool  and 
become  angry  or  bitter,  you  will  only 
nake  things  worse  for  everyone  after 
you. 

gifts;    Tipping  is  at  odds  with  the 
Pacific  tradition  of  hospitality,  and 
thus  is  only  done  by  inexperienced 
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tourists.     It's  an  island  custom  that 
any  gift  aust  be  reciprocated •  so  when 
you  give  a  tip  you  put  the  receiver 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  owing 
you  something.    Begging  by  children 
is  still  rare  in  the  islands,  although 
you  occasionally  come  across  it  in 
places  near  the  tourist  spots  in  Fiji. 
Avoid  giving  money  (or  pens  or  candy) 
to  the  children  of  strangers  in  situ- 
ations when  you  would  never  think  of 
doing  the  same  at  home.     More  appro- 
priate is  to  share  your  food  with  them 
or  with  anyone  else  if  you  happen  to 
be  eating.    You'll  often  get  back  much 
more  than  you  give.    Travelers  should 
offer  true  friendship  and  understand- 
ing to  the  island  peoples,  then  you 
can  be  sure  of  a  sincere  response. 
In  their  religion,  language,  political, 
and  economic  systems,  the  people  of 
the  Pscific  islands  have  nich  in 
conraon  with  Europeans.    The  najority 
of  these  island  groups  were  once  con- 
nected to  the  West  politically,  and 
nany  still  are,  through  the  Coaaon- 
wealth  or  another  Western  nation. 
They  respect  us.     But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  coin:    paying  too  little 
is  often  as  blaasMorthy  as  paying  too 

auch ,  and  not  paying  when  you  should 
is  as  bad  as  handing  out  money  when 
you  shouldn't.    Give  at  least  as  much 
back  to  villagers  as  you  receive. 

Don't  sponge  off  people  who  are  poorer 
than  yourself.     Use  your  own  judgment, 
but  always  try  to  repay  a  kindness  in 
the  Pacific  way. 
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IS  THIS  BOOK  OUT  OF  DATE  ? 


Human  societies  are  alive  and  chang- 

inj»;  although  we  have  done  evervthlnR 
in  our  power  to  make  the  information  in 
this  handbook  as  accurate  and  coaprehese 
slve  as  possible,   the  task  is  soaetiwes 
just  too  much  for  us.     You  can  help 
us  keep  up.     If  some  prices  have  gone 
way  up,  or  if  sons  services  have  been 
discontinued  or  are  unacceptable  for 
some  reason,  let  us  know.     If  you  get 
off  the  beaten  track  and  come  across 
soaething  we  don't  mention,  we*d  be 
delighted  to  hear  about  it.  Women 
travelers  sometimes  run  into  situa- 
tions which  warrant  special  attention 
and  if  you  let  us  know  about  then, 
we'll  pass  the  information  on.  T.etters 
from  Pacific  islanders  with  their 
impressions  are  always  roost  welcome. 
Good-quality  photographs  and  slides 
are  also  welcome  and  will  be  acknow- 
ledged if  used.     Although  we  try  to 
make  our  maps  as  accurate  as  possible, 
we  would  appreciate  readers  pointing 

out  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies* 
If  you  feel  we  should  provide  a 


certain  map  but  don't,  please  let  us 
know  and  we'll  try  to  include  it  in 
the  next  edition.    When  writing, 
always  try  to  be  as  specific  and  ac- 
curate as  possible.    Notes  made  on 
the  spot  are  always  better  than  later 
recollections.    Write  comments  Into 
your  copy  of  the  South  Fausifie 
HANDBOOK  as  you  go  along,  then  send 
us  a  resume  when  you  get  home.  This 
book  is  revismd  and  reprinted  as  fre- 
quently as  is  possible,  so  your  con- 
tributions will  eventually  be  shared 
with  hundreds  of  others  traveling 
through  the  area.    This  book  is  a 
spokesman  for  you,  the  budget  travel- 
er, so  please  help  iis  to  keep  in  the 
avant  guard  of  cheap  travel  by  giving 
us  the  facts.    Address  your  letters 
to: 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 
P.O.  Box  1696 
Chico,  CA   95927  USA 
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THE  LAND 


The  Pacific  is  the  greatest  of  all 
oceans;  with  its  area  exceeding  that 
of  all  dry  land,  this  last-to-be- 
explored  area  is  the  largest  geograph- 
ical feature  in  the  world.     It  covers 
one  third  of  the  planet's  surface, 
more  than  the  Atlantic,   Indian,  and 
Arctic  oceans  combined.     The  exact 
number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  not  known  since  the  number  increas- 
es ras  new  islands  rise  above  sea  level. 
But  it  does  contain  more  than  are 
found  in  all  the  other  oceans  and 
seas  of  the  world  put  together. 
Sixteen  thousand  km  wide,  the  Pacific 
also  has  the  deepest  waters  in  the 
world.    This  deep  water  stretches 
southwards  in  3  long  strips  across 
the  western  Pacific;  one,  beginning 
near  Samoa  and  extending  S  along  the 
E  side  of  the  Tongan  islands,  goes 
almost  to  New  Zealand  (the  Tongan  and 
Kermadec  Trenches).    An  even  deeper 
trench  begins  near  Alaska  and  con- 


tinues just  E  of  Japan  where  it  di- 
vides into  2,  with  one  branch  running 
alongside  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  other  as  the 
Bonin  and  Mariana  Trenches,  heading 
due  S  to  a  point  beyond  Guam.  The 
deepest  known  point  in  any  ocean, 
almost  11^;  km  deep,  was  discovered  in 
1951  by  the  British  survey  ship 
Challenger  in  the  Mariana  Trench.  A 
U.S.  Navy  bathyscaphe  descended  to 
10,918  m  here  in  I960.     These  deep 
trenches,  where  one  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  being  pushed  under  another 
(Continental  Drift),  feature  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  activity  on  adja- 
cent islands.    The  large  islands  of 
Melanesia  (New  Guinea,  New  Britain, 
Bougainville,  Viti  Levu,  and  New 
Caledonia)  are  remnants  of  a  former 
continent  which  included  Australia. 
Some  have  extensive  mineral  resources. 
The  rest  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are 
either  volcanic,  coral,  or  some  com- 
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eor«l  atoll 


blnation  of  the  two.    This  ocean,  the 
world's  most  ronantlCt  Is  the  remotest 
tram  aaidilnd**  big  eltl«si  Its  islands 
are  tcattered  owt  an  awcaoae  38,850»000 
sq  loi. 

the  high  islandst    The  volcanic  islands 

are  mountainous  and  luxuriant,  with 
fertile  soil  and  dark  sand  beaches. 
The  dense  forests  or  tropical  bush 
lands  are  aoatalned  by  a  torrential 
rainfall.    The  mountains  are  often 
lofty  in  proportion  to  their  size 
(on  10 » 438  sq  km  Hawaii,  Mauna  Kea 
rises  to  4,205  n!).    These  high  islands 
are  often  very  eroded,  with  jutting 
pinnacles  encircled  by  lowland.  Inland 
from  the  coastal  belt,  their  surfaces 
are  rugged,  broken,  divided,  and  iso- 
lated*   Starchy  tnbera  such  as  taro, 
yams,  cassava,  and  sweet  potatoes  do 
well  on  the  volcanic  Islands.  Bread- 
fruit, citrus  trees,  bananas,  and 
papaya  grow  wild.    Fine-quality  pine- 
apples and  other  fruits,  and  tropical 
products  such  as  sugar  cane,  rice, 
coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  and  coconut 
palms  are  cultivated. 

the  low  islands:    A  coral  island  is 
formed  when  the  beat  of  the  surf 
throws  bits  of  broken  coral  and 
debris  up  onto  a  reef  flat,  and  these 
become  consolidated  to  form  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  above  sea  level.    If  a 
volcanic  island  sinks  entirely  below 
sea  level  over  a  period  of  millions 
of  years,  the  original  fringing  reef 
can  continue  to  grow  apace,  as  the 
winds  and  waves  throw  new  material 
up  to  build  a  low,  somewhat  circular 
strip  of  land  called  an  atoll.  Atolls 


can  also  be  created  when  a  reef  forms 
on  an  ocean  ridge  when  the  level  of 
the  sea  la  low,  such  as  occurred  during 
the  Ice  A|^.   Aa  the  watera  riae 

again,  the -reef  grows  upwards.  The 
sheltered  area  between  the  inner 
edges  of  a  reef  or  atoll  is  known  as 
a  lagoon.    Bora  Bora  is  a  good  example 
of  an  atoll  which  still  has  its  vol- 
canic island  in  the  center  of  the 
lagoon  (see  the  nap  -  Eastern  Polyne- 
sia chapter).    If  the  volcanic  part 
of  Bora  Bora  were  to  sink  below  sea 
level,  only  the  islands  (motus)  of  its 
barrier  reef  would  remain  as  a  true 
atoll.    Note  in  this  case  that  Bora 
Bora  must  once  have  been  much  larger 
than  it  is  today;  the  present  barrier 
reef  was  originally  a  fringing  reef. 
Atolls  can  be  up  to  100  km  acrosa, 
but  the  width  of  dry  land  is  usually 
only  about  200-AOO  m  from  the  inner 
to  outer  beach.    A  central  lagoon 
usually  measures  from  1  to  50  km  In 
diameter,  though  Kwajalein  in  the 
Marshalls  has  a  width  of  129  km.  En- 
tirely landlocked  lagoons  are  rare; 
there  are  usually  passages  where 
canoes  and  even  ocean-going  ships  can 
pass  through.    A  raised  atoll  is  an 
atoll  that  has  been  pushed  up  by  some 
trauma  of  nature,  becoming  a  platform 
of  rock  rising  up  to  60  m  above  sea 
level.    Raised  atolls  are  often  known 
for  their  huge  sea  caves,  and  steep 
oceanside  cliffs.    Most  atolls, 
however,  are  no  higher  than  A-6  m. 
Sunny,  open,  •breezy  strips  of  sand 
and  coral,  the  atoll *s  beaches  are 
white.    Atoll  dwellers  live  the  hard 
way,  dieting  yr-ar  round  on  coconuts, 
breadfruit,  taro,  canned  meat,  fish. 
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and  imported  flour.    Only  the  coconut 
and  pandanua  palm  can  grow  in  the 

shallow  soil  of  the  atoll.     Life  is 
harder  still  when  droughts  occur; 
rainfall  is  quite  variable  in  tlie 
equatorial  belt.    These  islanders 

live  an  austere  and  lonely  existence, 
earning  their  income  from  copra  and 
mother-of-pearl  8|iell. 

coral  reefs:     A  coral  reef  is  created 
by  the  accumulation  of  millions  of 
tiny  calcareous  skeletons  left  by 
long  generations  of  tiny  coral  polyps. 
The  polyps  thrive  in  clear  salty  water 
where  the  temperature  never  drops 
below  20  degrees  C. ,  between  the  30 
degree  latitudes  N  and  S  of  the  equa- 
tor.    They  must  also  have  a  base  not 
over  23  m  from  the  surface  on  which 
to  form.    The  coral  colony  grows 
slowly  upwards  on  the  consolidated 
base  of  Its  ancestors  until  It  reaches 
the  surface,  after  which  development 
extends  outwards  on  the  edges  of  the 
reef.    The  coral  colonies  grow  quickly 
on  the  ocean  side  due  to  the  clearer 
water  and  greater  abundance  of  food. 
A  strong,  healthy  reef  can  grow  4-5 
cm  a  year.    Fresh  or  cloudy  water 
Inhibits  coral  growth,  so  towns  and 
ports  all  over  the  Pacific  are  locat- 
ed at  the  reefofree  aoittths  of  rivers. 
The  polyps  are  carnivorous,  and  live 
by  capturing  sasll  organisms  with 


minute  stinging  tentacles.    They  feed 
only  at  night.    A  piece  of  coral  is 
composed  of  large  numbers  of  these 
creatures t  which  form  rigid,  complex 
structures  of  different  types  and 
shapes. 

exploring  a  reef:    An  amazing  variety 
of  life,  unparalleled  elsewhere  on 
our  planet,  is  found  along  coral 
reefs.    This  Is  our  most  unspoiled  en- 
vironment, a  world  of  almost  inde- 
scribable beauty.    However,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  strict  govenasent 

controls  against  poachers  and  polio- 
tion.    Here  too,  man  is  nature's 
worst  enemy.    It  is  perhaps  rough 
Justice  that  our  most  feared  living 
adversary,  the  shark,  is  a  factor  in 
discouraging  even  more  wide.spread 
depredationa  by  huaans  against  life 
in  tiie  sea.    Still,  until  you  have 
explored  a  good  reef,  you  have  not 
experienced  one  of  the  greatest  Joys 
of  nature  in  the  Pacific.    But  be 
careful.    A  coral  cut  can  be  very 
dnnp.erous,  and  should  be  treated  at 
once.    Heed  any  local  warnings.  Don't 
go  snorkeling  on  a  reef  unless  you 
know  how  to  snorkel.    Practice  in  the 
shallow  water  first,  and  take  it  step 
by  step.    Many  people  try  to  do  too 
much  the  first  time,  have  a  bad  ex- 
perience, panic,  and  are  permanently 
turned  off  to  snorkeling.    Don't  let 


creation  of  an  atoll  (building 
«>f  a  coral  reef)  according  to 
Darwin 
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this  happen  to  you.     In  some  places 
reefs  are  protected  by  law,  and  it  is 
forbidden  to  break  off  pieces  of 
coral  or  otherwise  damage  what  has 
taken  so  many  thousands  of  years  to 
form.     It's  far  more  beautiful  under- 
water anyway.     If  you  intend  to  take 
a  piece  of  loose  coral  home  with  you 
as  a  souvenir,  cure  it  by  washing  it 
in  fresh  water,  then  let  it  dry  in 
the  sun.     Spearflshing  can  be  done 
in  moderation,  but  the  use  of  scuba 
equipment  for  this  purpose  is  a  co%r- 
ardly  and  unsportsmanlike  act. 

climate:     Tropical  skies  and  seas 
are  electrifying.    Rain  falls  abun- 
dantly and  frequently  during  the 
southern  summer  months  (Dec.-Feb.). 
This  is  also  the  hurricane  season  S 
of  the  equator,  a  dangerous  time  for 
cruising  yachts.     North  of  the  equator 
the  hot,  humid  weather  comes  May-Oct. 
Temperatures  range  from  warm  to  hot, 
however  the  ever-present  sea  moder- 
ates the  heat  by  bringing  in  cooling 
breezes  nearly  all  the  time. 


NOTES  ON  THE 
CLIMATE  CHART 

The  top  figure  indicates  the  average 
monthly  temperature  In  Celsius,  while 
the  monthly  rainfall  average  in  mm  is 
given  below.     The  last  column  gives 
the  average  annual  temperature,  and 
the  total  rainfall  during  the  year. 
These  figures  have  been  calculated 
over  a  minimum  of  10  years  and,  in 
many  cases,  much  longer.     No  tempera- 
ture figures  are  available  for  Easter 
Island.    All  of  the  locations  se- 
lected are  near  sea  level,  so  alti- 
tude is  not  a  factor.     Notice  that 
in  Che  tropics  rainfall  Is  often 
concentrated  Into  a  wet  season,  while 
temperatures  are  steady  all  year  long. 
In  the  temperate  areas  it  is  the  sea- 
sonal temperature  that  fluctuates, 
with  precipitation  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year. 
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LOCATION 

JAN 

FEB 

HARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

Alio 

SEPT 

OCT 

NOV 

ALL 

c 

Papeete 

nr 

26.1 

26.2 

26.  S 

26.3 

25.6 

1  1 

24.8 

?4.3 

24  .  n 

24.4 

74.9 

25.6 

*  7  - 

76.0 

.  n  f 

25.4 

10/3 

Atuofw  (MarqusMs) 

26.3 
91 

26.  3 
88 

in 

26.5 
96 

— .  

26.1 
92 

25.3 
184 

25.1 

115 

1 

H9 

2  5.2 
91 

2  5.5 
65 

26.0 
54 

26.  2 

.25.9 

1 1  56 

Baatcr  Island 

n/a 
111 

n/a 
83 

n/a 
113 

n/a 

114 

n/a 
118 

n/a 
129 

n/a 
92 

n/a 
90 

n/a 
76 

n/a 

70 

n/a 

112 

n/a 
127 

n/a 
12  35 

larotonga 

25.7 
264 

25.8 
208 

25.7 
251 

25.2 
175 

23.2 
152 

22.4 
104 

21.7 

112 

21.5 
99 

21.9 
114 

23.0 

I  30 

23.9 
1 60 

24.9 
239 

21.7 
2008 

P«SO  Pagp 

27.3 
297 

27.2 
339 

27.1 
332 

27.1 
350 

26.7 
271 

26.3 
230 

25.9 
200 

25.8 
201 

26.2 
146 

26.  4 
331 

26.9 
253 

26.9 

177 

26.7 
3327 

PoMfutl  (Tkfvalu) 

28.3 
426 

28.2 
398 

?S..'. 

1 

28.3 
216 

28.9 
251 

27.6 
267 

27.8 

2  74 

28. 1 
24 1 

78.5 

76  1 

28.6 

7  ^ 

28.  3 

All 
-*  1  3 

28.3 

Suva 

26.8 
314 

26.9 
299 

26.8 
386 

26.  1 
34  3 

24.6 
280 

23.9 

177 

23.  1 
1  iH 

;'  ^ . : 
>  on 

23.7 
21  2 

24.4 
218 

25.3 
268 

J  i  > 

25.7 
110 

26.3 
116 

25.4 

l'i2 

23.8 
1 16 

21  .  3 

93 

21.0 

95 

19.8 

97 

19.9 

72 

20.6 
49 

22. 1 
46 

23.7 
44 

25.0 
76 

23.0 
1  Ohh 

Port  ViU  (Vanuatu) 

26.4 
272 

26.8 
260 

26.  1 

11  2 

25.2 
239 

24.0 
148 

23.2 

1  29 

22.4 
10  1 

22.  7 
93 

2  3.2 

104 

23.9 

till 

2  . ' 

1  ,  ; 

J'    .  ^ 

Till -IK  1    f  So  I  i^rx-^ns  ) 

27.7 

27.  7 

27.7 

27.  7 

27.5 

27.1 

27.  I 

? ' .  :t 

2  7.2 

27.4 

.'  1 

27.8 

28.  1 

27.5 

j  ]  7f) 

Kabau  1 

27.4 
Hi 

27.5 
266 

J  '.6 

"I  c 

1  1 

2  7.6 
251 

2  7.7 
1 29 

27.4 
83 

27.1 

132 

27.2 
117 

27.7 
88 

27.9 
I  31 

27.9 
1  78 

2  7.7 

t8 

2  7.6 

:26i 

Pore  Noraaby 

178 

27.9 
193 

:7.9 

167 

27.4 
105 

26.9 
65 

26.1 
32 

25.4 
28 

25.3 
17 

25.9 

26 

26.8 

36 

27.7 
48 

28.3 

112 

27.0 
1007 

TaraM  (Kiribati) 

28.2 
289 

.'8.  1 
137 

28.  1 

125 

28.2 
157 

28.4 
119 

28.3 
llO 

28.2 

1  ^'. 

28.  3 

I  0  ^ 

28 . .'. 
71 

28.6 
4] 

28.  3 
75 

28.  3 

18! 

28.  1 

1  542 

Ponapa 

26.9 

JlO 

2«.9 

JOJ 

J  ; .  ( 1 

384 

.'»..'» 
4  86 

J6.  ■> 

485 

J  »i  .  7 
402 

J-  *>  .  ■> 
M  5  I 

.;fi .  i 

4  1  1 

J  fi . 
429 

•> 

394 

26. b 
453 

26. » 
410 

26.7 
4922 

Roror  (Belau) 

26.8 

26.8 

27.1 

27.4 

27.4 

>n  / 

27.3 

'   t  I 
■*  J  1 

T  7  -i 

27.2 

27.3 

J  1  *» 
3  1/ 

2  7.3 

27.2 

27.2 

3/29 

Saipan 

24.7 
132 

89 

25.  3 
74 

25.8 
71 

26. 1 
122 

lb. 7 
135 

26.4 
290 

26.4 

340 

26.  I 
386 

26.  I 

264 

26.  1 
150 

25.6 
127 

25.8 
2180 

Melbourne 

19.6 

20.2 

SI 

18.4 

15.2 

12.5 

10.2 

9.7 

10.7 

"t 

12.6 

14.6 

h  ■• 

16.4 

s  a 

18.  5 

14.9 

Da  rw  i  n 

28.7 

M\ 

28.6 

314 

28.7 

284 

28.8 

78 

27.4 

8 

25.8 

2 

2  5.1 
1 

26.  2 
1 

28.1 

1  i 

29.4 

49 

29.8 

110 

29.4 
218 

28.0 

1491 

Auckland 

19.2 
84 

19.6 

104 

18.4 
71 

16.4 
109 

13.8 
121 

11.8 
140 

10.8 
140 

11.3 

109 

12.6 
97 

14.8 
107 

15.9 
81 

17.7 
79 

15.1 
1242 

Dunadln 

14.9 
71 

15.1 
63 

13.6 
63 

11.6 
63 

8.9 
66 

6.9 

74 

6.4 

63 

7.3 
58 

9.4 

56 

11.2 
63 

12.8 
71 

13.9 
74 

11  .0 
785 

Baaolulu  airport 

22.3 
124 

22.3 
86 

22.  7 
96 

23.4 
27 

24.  3. 
17 

25.4 
4 

LU 

a 

26.2 
17 

25.6 
34 

24.4 
58 

23.0 
83 

24.3 
579 
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Nev  Caledonia:    The  W  side  of  the 


naln  Island  looks  like  the  N  of 
Scotland,  which  explains  why  Capt. 
Cook  (the  first  tourist   to  arrive) 
gave  It  the  name  New  Caledonia. 
Perhaps  Insland  thought:  one  Seoc- 
land  wu  enough  to  look  af Mr*  ao 
didn't  apply  the  rule  'flndara 
keepers.'    This  left  the  French 
CO  claiB  the  island  79  years 
lacar.    Thay  are  still  clinging 
to  It  tedaif.      uopyiighicQ  n^aieiiai 
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the  International  Dateline:    Though  this  imagllUiry  lio« 
generally  follows  180  degrees  longitude,   it  turn*  B 
near  Aivaltt  to  avoid  cutting  through  the  middle  of  Fiji. 
Ibis  enatas  a  dii£«r«nc«  of  24  hours  in  tiae  bccwecn 
the  two  aides.    If  you  cross  tha  datallne  on  Sun.  night 

traveling  E,  you'll  wake  up  the  next  morning  to  find 
it  still  Sunday.    No  planes  leave  Samoa  on  Saturday 
for  Tonga  (across  the  dateline)  because  commercial 
flights  are  prohibited  in  the  KingdoB  on  Sunday.  Keep 
crack  of  things  by  repeating  to  yourself,  'If  It's 
Sunday  in  Sam  It'a  Moodagr  in  Hereaby.' 
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changing  names  of  Oceania:    The  1970s  saw  a  mushrootring 
of  Independent  states  in  the  South  Pacific*  and  nany 
cook  Che  opporconlcy  co  change  cheir  naaee:    Che  Elllce 
Zslanda  became  Tuvalu;  the  Gilberts,  Kiribati;  New 
Hebrides,  Vanuatu;  Palau,  Belau;  Kusaie,  Kosrae.  French 
Polynesia  became  Eastern  Polynesia,  although  the  French 
still  insist  oo  Che  old  nanc.    The  Trust  Territory  of 
th«  Pacific  letandle  41e«pp*ar«d  altogether  co  he  re- 
placed by  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  Che  Republic  of  Belau,  and  the  Coononweslth 
of  Che  Norchern  Nerlaaaa. 
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philately;   FosMg*  •taup*  of  the  South  Pacific  are  highly 
valued  by  collectors  arouBd  the  world.   Maay  of  the  awllec* 
ex-Brlcish  colonies  such  as  the  Cooke,  Klrtbetl,  Blue,  Vorfelfc 

Island,   Pitc.iirn,   Tonga,   and  Tuvalu  earn  a  subetantial  portion 
of  government  revenue  frun  the  sale  of  stampfi.     Host  are 
printed  in  Britain,  which  enploys  the  higlusi  lochnical  etan> 
dards.    Popular  thcaes  Include  birds,  aeashells,  coral,  aape, 
atoll  scenes,  fishing,  native  costtates,  dancing,  ausical  in» 
struments,  .nui  headdrceaes  (in  PNC).     As  the  bicentenaries  of 
Captain  Cook ' >  voyages  of  discovery  rolled  around  during  the 
1970s,  he  w.is  tin-  subject  of  stamp  issues  by  many  of  the 
Pacific  islands  he  discovered.    Tonga  produces  Che  aost  unusual 
stanps;  backed  with  a  peelable  aelf-adheeive,  end  ehapad  like 
tropical  fruit,  birds,  coins,  and  even  goy  Scout  eiri>leae. 
Postage  !itanips  make  monorable  souvenirs,  though  they  arc  cheep 
and  easil\  ohiiiiuii.     Ux  al  island  post  offices  usually  have 
a  few  colorful  onus,  or  vrrUe  for  inforaatlon  in  advance.  The 
only  addresB  you  need  ia  'Philatelic  Bureau*  end  the  naM  of 
the  country. 


'The  Marquesans  interCwined  aan  eating  with 
the  whole  texture  of  their  lives;  long-pig 
was  in  a  sense  their  currency  and  sacra- 
■ent;  it  forced  Che  hire  of  Che  artist, 
llluatraeed  public  events,  and  %ns  che 
occasion  and  attraction  of  a  feaat.  Today 
they  are  paying  the  penalty  of  thle  bloody 
CDinnixture.     The  civil  power,   in  its  cru- 
sade against  man  eating,  has  tiad  to  examine 
one  after  another  all  Marquesan  arts  and 
pl«anuree,  haa  found  thee  one  after  another 
tainted  with  a  cannibal  elasMnt,  end  one 

after  another  has  placet)  rhem  on  the  pro- 
script   list.     Their   nonga  and  dances  were 
nuaterous  (and  the  law  has  had  to  abolish 
thcH  by  the  dosen).    They  now  face  empty 
handed  the  tedlua  of  their  uneventful  diqra; 
and  who  ahall  pity  then?   The  least  rigor- 
ous will  say  that  they  were  Justly  aerved.* 

Robert  Louie  Stevenaoa,  In  ths  South  Saaa 


EASTERN 
PACIFIC 
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FAUNA 


The  variety  of  species  eneoantered  In 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  declines 
as  you  move  further  away  from  the 
Asian  continent.    The  Hillace  Line 

between  Rali   and  Tx)iiihok  ms  once 
believed  to  separate  the  fauna  of 
Australia  frosi  that  of  South  East 
Asia  and,  althougli  we  now  know  that 

there  is  no  such  clear-cut  division, 
it  does  provide  a  frame  of  reference. 
Many  of  the  aarsupials  and  monotremes 

of  Australia  are  also  native  to  Papua 

New  Guinea.    Sea  cows  (dugongs)  are 
found  in  New  Guinea,  the  Solotnons, 
and  Micronesia.    The  fauna  to  the  E 
of  WtM  Guinea  is  nuch  poorer,  with 
flying  foxes  and  insect-eating  bats 
the  only  maimnals  which  spread  to  all 
of  Oceania  (except  Eastern  Polynesia), 
without  the  help  of  nan.    Hen  intro- 
duced wild  pigs  everywhere,  and  they 
also  brought  rats  and  mice,  though 
some  species  of  the  latter  are  native 
to  Australia  and  Hew  Guinea.  Bird 
life  is  much  more  abundant  than  land- 
based  fauna,  but  you  can  still  see 
the  same  decline  in  variety  as  you 
■ove  ftoa  H  to  E.    It  is  in  the  ocean 


that  the  richest  store  of  life  is  to 
be  found.    There  are  over  600  species 
of  coral  in  the  Pacific,  for  csaBple. 
as  conpared  to  only  48  in  the  Carib« 


sharks:    The  danger  of  sharks  has 

been  exaggerated.    Of  some  250  dif- 
ferent species,  only  27  are  known  to 
have  attacked  man.    There  is  an  aver- 
sge  of  around  SO  shsrfc  attacks  a  year 
throughout  the  world,  so  considering 
the  number  of  people  who  swim  in  the 
ocean,  your  chances  of  being  involved 
are  pretty  alia.    Sharks  are  not  dan- 
gerous idiere  food  Is  abundant,  but 
they  can  be  very  nasty  far  offshore. 
You're  always  safer  if  your  keep  your 
head  underwater  (with  a  aask  and 
snorkel)  and  don*t  panic  if  you  see 
a  shark  -  you  might  attract  him. 
Usually  they're  only  curious,  so  look 
hin  straight  in  the  eye  and  slowly 
back  off.     Shiny  objects  (a  knife), 
and  bright  colors  attract  sharks. 
If  you're  really  paranoid,  you  could 
carry  a  neter-long  pole  to  hit  hin  on 
the  nose  with  if  he  gets  too  clo9e« 


yt't  '.'iS'..::- :  . 


V  ^  If/'/      t  •••.•;«•"•:        ■    '    '  . .  .  L  <rTT>  \    . .  ■ 


the  great  white  (or  man-eat Ing)  shark 
{oareharodcf'  rrjalr^'cn) :     This  specips  lives 
Inshore  and  offshore  throuRhout  tropical, 
subtropical,  and  tempprate  nceans  of  the 
world.    It  grows  to  lengths  of  12  n,  and 
sonetlnes  weighs  aore  than  3,175  kg  (7,000 
lbs).    Most  species  of  shark  do  not  irsually 
attack  roan,  but  the  great  white  is  noted  in 
the  Pacific  for  its  oao-eating  propensity, 
la  revenge,  however,  soae  native  peoples 


catch  this  shark  for  food.    This  is  the 
■ost  feared  and  the  nost  fearsome  ruler  of 
the  seas,  and  the  most  dangerous  shark  knoMB 

to  man.     The  stomach  rt   one  'white  death' 
specimen  found  in  Australia  contained  an 
entire  horse.    Sea  lions,  neals,  sturgeons, 

and  whole  tunas  have  also  been  found  In  this 
monster's  stomach.     lis  color  ranges  from 
salty-brown,  dull  slate-blue,   leaden  gray, 
tn  alnost  black  above,  shading  to  dirty- 
white  below. 
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Never  swim  alone  If  you  suspect  the 
presence  of  sharks.    Sharks  normally 
«tay  outside  the  reef,  and  snorkelers 
who  keep  eloec  to  the  edge  of  the 
reef  are  usually  safe  enough  -  you 
can  always  cllnb  up  onto  the  reef 
Itself  If  you  see  a  shark.    In  many 
places  the  sharks  stick  to  tlie  deep 

water  far  from  shore,  but  there  nre 
important  exceptions  to  this.  Reli- 
sble  advice  should  always  be  sought 
locally.    SwiHBing  near  sewage  dis- 
posal drains,  canning  factories,  and 
other  places  where  edible  wastes 
enter  the  water  can  be  especially 
dnngerous,  not  to  mention  downright 
unpleasant.     Sharks  are  a  particular 
hazard  in  places  where  many  men  were 
lost  at  ses  during  WH  II.    Let  connon 
sense  be  your  guide*  noc  blind  fear 
or  carelessness. 

barracuda :     Swimmers  need  not  fear 
attack  by  barracuda.     In  these  lush 
tropical  waters  where  marine  life 
abounds,  barracudas  can  find  a  lot 
more  tasty  food  than  our  tough,  salty 
flesh.    Most  cases  of  barracuda 
attacks  are  provoked:    a  spear fisher- 
man is  turned  upon  when  he  shoots 
the  barracud.T  in  the  tail,  a  barra- 
cuda is  attracted  by  a  spearfisher- 
■sn's  catch,  or  siaq>ly  startled  by 
chance.    Still,  if  you  see  a  barracuda. 
It's  wise  to  swim  away  from  it;  it 
will  also  usually  swim  away  from 
you. 

sea  urchins:     Sea  urchins,  a  common 
phenoaena  in  all  tropical  waters,  are 
a  source  of  initial  curiosity  to 
those  from  temperate  climes.  Sea 
urchins  look  like  miniature  porcupines, 
with  nisMrous  quills  protruding  fron 
a  core  about  the  size  of  your  fist. 
The  large  black  variety  is  the  most 
dangerous;  their  long,  sharp  quills 
can  go  right  through  a  snorfceler's 
fins.    Even  the  saaller  white  kind, 
which  you  can  easily  pick  up  in  your 
hand,  can  penetrate  you  if  you  are 
careless.    Sea  urchins  are  found  on 
rocky  shores  and  on  reefs.    You  won't 
find  them  on  clear  sandy  beach  where 
the  surf  rolls  in.    Sea  urchins  are 
not  poisonous,  but  the  quilla  are 
painful  and  can  become  infected  if 
not  treated  at  once.     Iodine  is  the 
best  remedy,  although  the  locals  will 


recommend  letting  hot  wax  from  a 
lighted  candle  fall  on  the  wounds. 
Try  to  get  the  quills  out,  or  they 
inay  novo  alons  under  your  skin  and 
needle  you  for  Hays.     Since  they  are 
made  of  calcium  they  will  eventually 
decompose  into  your  body,  but  that's 
not  «uch  consolation  as  you  liap 

along  in  the  meantime.     Tn  some  places 
sea  urchins  are  a  favorite  delicacy; 
the  egg-like  inner  yoke  is  delicious 
with  lemon  and  salt,     others:  Other 
marine  hazards  include  jellyfish, 
stone  fish,  certain  cone  shells  con- 
tsining  poisonous  darts,  crown  of 
thorns  starfish,  poisonous  water 
snakes,  and  coral  cuts,  although 
casualties  resulting  from  any  of 
these  are  rare.    Soae  types  of  fiSh 

arc  poisonous,   so   It  would  bo  w«'11  to 

ask  local  advice  before  eating  your 
catch . 

rept i les ;     Geckos  and  skinks  are 
small  reptiles  which  are  fairly  common 
on  the  islands.    The  sfcink  hunts 
insects  by  day;  his  tail  will  break 
off  if  you  catch  it.    The  gecko  is 
nocturnal  and  has  no  eyelids.  His 
adhesive  toe  pads  enable  hin  to  pass 
along  verticle  surfaces,  and  he  is 
able  to  change  color  to  avoid  detec-> 
tlon.    Polynesis  is  devoid  of  snskes. 
The  lack  of  leeches  and  poisonous 
plants  in  the  iungles  makes  the  South 
Pacific  a  good  place  to  hike  and 
explore. 

introduced  fauna:  The  Indian  mynah 
bird  was  introduced  to  many  islands 
over  50  years  ago  to  control  insects 

which  were  damaging  the  citrus  and 
coconut  plantations.    The  birds  have 
multiplied  so  profusely  that  they 
theaselves  are  now  a  serious  pest, 
causing  great  harm  to  the  very  trees 
they  were  brought  in  to  protect.  The 
nynahs  also  conpete  with  native  birds 
for  habitat,  and  because  of  this  many 
indigenous  birds  have  become  scarce. 
The  mongoose  was  Introduced  over  a 
century  ago  to  conbat  rats  which  were 
damaging  the  plantations.  Unfortun- 
ately, no  one  realized  at  the  time 
that  the  nongoose  hunts  by  day  while 
the  rats  are  nocturnal,  thus  the  two 

seldom  meet.     Today  the  mongoose  is 
a  major  pest,  preying  on  chickens, 
native  birds,  and  other  aniaals. 
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HISTORY 


THE  ERA  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLENEHT 

prehistory:     It  is  believed  that  man 
first  entered  the  Pacific  some  50 » 000 
years  ago  during  the  Pleistocene  (Ice 
Age),  when  the  level  of  the  sea  was 
100  m  lower  and  men  could  cross  the 
narrow  channels  on  rafts  without 
loosing  sight  of  land.    Men  walked 
S  to  Australia  from  New  Guinea,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  Australian 
Aborigines  are  descendants  of  these 
first  olgrants.    Cut  off  by  rising 
waters  at  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene 
30,000  years  ago,  the  Aborigines 
■alntalned  their  Palaeolithic  (Old 
Stone  Age)  culture  undisturbed  until 
modern  times.    The  Papuan  peoples 
with  their  convex  noses  and  non- 
Austronesian  languages  may  have 
reached  New  Guinea  next.  Similar 
short,  black  peoples  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Asia,  the  Negritos  of 
the  Philippines,  for  example.  Some 
of  the  Dravidian  peoples  of  South 
India  are  also  very  short  and  dark, 
and  they  may  point  to  the  direction 
from  which  these  migrations  came  in 
the  far  distant  past.     Next  came  the 
broad-nosed  Melanesians,  who  spoke 
Austroneslan  languages.    They  settled 
In  enclaves  along  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  gradually  populated  the 
Islands  of  Melanesia  as  far  as  Fiji. 
They  often  mixed  with  the  Papuans, 
and  perhaps  gave  them  their  Neolithic 
(New  Stone  Age)  culture.     It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  still 
■any  questions  to  be  answered  about 
this  period,  but  areheologists  today 
are  becoming  more  Interested  in  trying 
to  do  so  now  that  the  new  nations  of 
Melanesia  are  demanding  to  know  more 
about  their  origins. 

the  Polynesians;     It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  the  Polynesians  may  have 
entered  the  Pacific  from  the  Americas, 
a  physical  possibility  demonstrated 
by  Thor  Heyerdahl  on  his  raft  iKon 
Tiki)  expedition  from  Peru  to  the 
Tuamotus.    Little  archeo logical  evi- 
dence has  been  found  to  back  up  this 


theory,  however.    Almost  everything 
now  points  to  Indonesia  as  the  staging 

area,  and  scientists  presently  at  work 
in  Sulawesi  and  the  Moluccas  may 
eventually  be  able  to  fill  in  the 
missing  details.    Distinctive  lapita 
pottery,  decorated  In  horizontal  bands 
and  dating  from  1,500  to  500  B.C., 
has  been  found  at  sites  ranging  from 
New  Britain  to  Tonga  and  Samoa,  with 
the  greater  abundance  to  the  E  sug- 
gesting that  the  migration  was  In 
that  direction.    It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  3rd  millenlum  B.C. 
was  a  time  of  continuous  movement  of 
peoples  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
Southern  China  into  Indonesia.  The 
proto-Malay  migration  brought  the 
'Ancient  Peoples'   (Toraja,  Dayak, 
Batak)  into  Indonesia  at  about  3000 
B.C.    This  was  followed  in  around 
2000  B.C.  by  the  deutro-Malay  migra- 
tions, which  continued  into  modern 
times.    Could  it  be  that  the  Polyne- 
sians were  somehow  part  of  these 
migrations,  or  were  perhaps  pushed 
along  by  them?     Linguistically,  the 
Polynesians  have  nothing  in  common 
with  American  Indians;  Austroneslan 
languages  are  spoken  along  an  unbroken 
arch  W  from  Easter  Island  through 
Indonesia  to  Madagascar,  half  the 
circumference  of  the  world.    In  addi- 
tion, all  of  the  plants  introduced 
into  Polynesia  originate  in  Southeast 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  sweet 
potato  -  a  puBzle  perhaps  explained 
by  the  chance  arrival  of  a  raft  from 
South  America,  or  the  return  of  a 
party  of  Polynesian  voyagers  who 
reached  the  American  continent  long 
ago.     The  well-known  diseases  of  old 
Polynesia,  the  fllaria  parasite  and 
leprosy,  were  unknown  In  the  Americas. 

the  colonization  of  Polynesia:  Arehe- 
ologists have  reconstructed  the  fol- 
lowing outline:    sailing  purposefully 
against  the  prevailing  winds  and 
currents,  the  Polynesians  reached  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  by  1500  B.C., 
Ttonga  (via  Fiji)  by  1300  B.C.,  and 
Samoa  by  1000  B.C.    Perhaps  due  to  an 
overpopulation  problem  in  Samoa, 
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some  Polynesians  pressed  on  to  the 
Society  Islands  and  the  Marquesas  by 
300  A.D.    There  was  a  backtracking 
movement  to  the  outlyers  of  the 
Solomons  at  about  this  time,  probably 
originating  in  Tuvalu  or  Futuna. 
Hawaii   (300  A.D.)«  Easter  Island 
(500  A.D.),  and  Mangareva  (900  A.D.) 
were  all  reached  by  Polynesians  from 
the  Marquesas.    Immigrants  to  the 
Tuamotus,  Cook  Islands  (900  A.D.), 
and  New  Zealand  (1100  A.D.)  were 
Polynesians  from  the  Society  Islands. 
The  shell  fishhooks,  stone  food 
pounders,  carved  figures,  and  tanged 
adzes  of  Eastern  Polynesia  are  not 
found  in  Samoa  and  Tonga,  indicating 
that  they  were  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  Polynesian  culture.  That 
one  could  sail  such  distances  against 
tradewinds  and  currents  without  the 
help  of  Western  navigational  aids  was 
proved  in  1976,  and  again  in  1980 
when  a  reconstructed  ocean-going  canoe, 
the  Hokule'a^  sailed  5,000  km  S  from 
Hawaii  to  Tahiti.     The  expedition's 
Micronesian  navigator  was  able  to  set 
a  course  by  the  ocean  swells  and  the 


raising  and  setting  positions  of  t^e 
stars  alone,  which  guided  them  very 
precisely  along  their  chosen  course. 
Perhaps  the  ancient  Polynesians 
didn't  stop  in  Melanesia  because  of 
the  presence  of  malaria,  to  which 
they  were  highly  susceptible.  Who 
knows?    Or,  if  you  wish,  you  could 
consider  the  theory  put  forth  by  the 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormons) 
that  the  Polynesians  are  descendants 
of  the  Chosen  People  of  Israel,  who 
arrived  in  Hawaii  from  Palestine  via 
California.     However  it  actually  was, 
Polynesians  were  the  real  discovers 
of  the  Pacific,  completing  all  their 
major  voyages  long  before  Europeans 
came  on  the  scene.    In  outriggers  or 
double  canoes  lashed  together  to 

form  rafts,   carrying  their  plants  and 

animals  with  them,  they  penetrated 
as  close  to  Antarctica  as  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  as  far  N  as 
Hawaii,  and  as  far  E  as  Easter  Island 
-  as  many  as  13,000  km  from  where  it 
is  presumed  they  first  entered  the 
Pacific! 


The  mysterious  ruins  of 
Nan  Madol,  Ponape,  are 
anong  the  most  impressive 
archeologlcal  remains  of 
the  Pacific. 


the  Mlcronesians:    The  Mlcroneslans 
arrived  In  the  Pacific  fron  Asia  over 

3,000  years  ago.     The  first  Islands 
they  visited  were  the  Marianas,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Western  Carolines.  From 
this  hase,  the  Mlcroneslans  branched 
out  to  the  Eastern  Caroline  and 
Marshall  Islands.     The  people  lived 
from  fishing  and  agriculture,  and 
had  pottery  and  tools  nade  of  stone, 
shell,  and  bone.    As  trade  beads 
found  in  Yap  State  prove,  some  contact 
was  maintained  with  Southeast  Asia  as 
late  as  200  B.C. 

Neolithic  Society:    To  some  extent, 
the  people  of  Polynesia,  Melanesia, 
and  Micronesia  kept  gardens  and  ani- 
■als,  knew  loom  weaving  and  pottery 
making  (although  not  all  of  thetn 
practiced  all  these  skills),  and 
were  culturally  advanced  compared  to, 
say,  the  Aborigines  of  Australia, 
who,  living  in  a  much  harsher  envir- 
onment, depended  on  hunting  and 
gathering.    Yet  by  Western  standards 
they  were  often  cruel,  unjust,  disease- 
ridden  societies.     The  early  Euro- 
pean explorers  were  occasionally  met 
by  natives  who  would  kneel  beside 
them  on  the  shore,  squeezing  their 
legs  and  pinching  their  posteriors 
to  ascertain  how  tasty  and  substan- 
tial these  white  people  would  be  to 
eat.     Framboesia  (a  non-venereal 
disease  with  syphilis-like  symptoms), 
hookwora  (a  tenacious  internal  para- 
aite),  filarial  worm,  and  aalarla 
were  all  widespread.    A  rigid  caste 
system  governed  lives  of  many  Poly- 
nesians, and  the  co—iiit  people  lived 
in  mortal  fear  of  their  goda  and 
chiefs.    Desoite  these  unsavory'  ele- 
ments, there  also  existed  parts  of 
these  societies  which  caught  the 
imagination  of  18th  C.  European 
thinkers  and  inspired  theories  of  the 
'Noble  Savage,'  the  inherent  goodness 
of  aant.and  the  perfectibility  of 
human  society.    The  legend  of  the 
South  Pacific  continues  to  maintain 
its  magic  hold  today. 

EUROPEAN  CONTACT  AND  EXPLORATION 

Hispanic  exploration:    The  first 
Europeans  on  the  scene  were  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese.  It 
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was  a  Portuguese  who  first  sighted 
New  Guinea  in  1511.    The  Spaniards 

were  Interested  in  gold  and  silver, 
new  territories  and  colonies,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  while 
the  Portuguese  were  generally  nore 

concerned  with  finding  passages  from 
Europe  to  the  Moluccas,  the  fabled 
Spice  Islands  of  the  East.  The 
Spaniards,  during  their  heroic  age 
of  Pacific  exploration  in  the  16th  C, 
defined  the  bounds  of  this  great 
ocean  and  added  whole  clusters  of 
islands  to  geographic  knowledge. 
Most  early  contacts  with  Europeans  in 
the  coastal  areas  of  the  Pacific 
islands  had  a  hugely  disintegrating 
effect  on  native  cultures.  European 

sicknesses,  which  had  only  a  dlscowi- 
forting  effect  on  the  white  man, 
devastated  whole  populations  of 

entire  islands  when  introduced  into 

the  South  Pacific.    Measles,  influen- 
za, tuberculosis,  dysentery,  and 
whooping  cough  were  deadly,  because 
the  Islanders  had  never  developed 
antibodies  to  combat  those  illnesses* 
The  white  man's  alcohol,  opium,  and 
venereal  disease  accelerated  the 
process  of  decay  all  the  more. 

Itegellan:    Balboa  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  sight  the  Pacific,  but  Magellan 
was  the  first  to  sail  upon  it. 
Magellan  proved  that  one  could  sail 
on  this  ocean  until  he  eventually 
found  hiaself  in  known  territory 
again.    The  King  of  Spain  outfitted 
Magellan  with  5  ships  for  the  greatest 
single  voyage  in  history.    In  Sept. 

1519,  they  crossed  the  bar  of  the 
Guadalquivir  and  sailed  S  across  the 
Atlantic  towards  South  America.  On 
21  Oct.  a  cape  was  sighted,  and  then 
they  cane  ufon  a  bay^like  opening. 
Two  ships  investigating  the  channel 
discovered  that  the  flood  tide  was 
stronger  than  the  ebb.  Indicating  a 
passage.    Then  followed  Magellan's 
remarkable  38-day  voyage  through  the 
strait  now  bearing  his  name,  his  ships 
battling  for  weeks  against  tempestu- 
ous weather.    At  last,  on  28  llov, 

1520,  the  3  surviving  ships  passed 
Cabo  Deseado  and  entered  the  greatest 
of  oceans,  christening  it  Mar  Paaifioo, 
The  ships  then  sailed  for  months  V 
across  this  uninaginably  vast  sea. 
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When  La  Perouse  visited  Easter 
Island  in  1786,  the  stone  statues 
were  still  erect  on  their  stepped 
platforms,  topknots  in  place.  No- 
tice the  native  behind  the  statue 
attempting  to  steal  an  article  of 
clothing  froB  the  explorers. 

Worms  reduced  the  biscuits  to  powder, 
and  the  crew  had  to  hold  their  noses 
as  they  drank  the  water.    The  hides 
that  kept  the  rigging  chafing  on  the 
yards  were  eaten  after  being  softened 
by  dragging  them  overboard  for  4  days. 
Sawdust  wks  also  eaten,  and  rats  went 
for  half  a  ducat  each.     The  ships 
sighted  land  on  24  Jan.  1521,  and  11 
days  later  came  upon  natives  in  swift 
outrigger  canoes  near  what  is  possibly 
one  of  the  northeastern  Tuamotu  atolls. 
Later,  upon  Guam  and  Rota,   the  island- 
ers stole  Magellan's  skiff.     For  ven- 
geance, he  took  AO  armed  men  ashore, 
burned  50  houses  and  boats,  killed 
seven  men,  and  recovered  his  skiff. 
By  9  March  his  fleet  had  arrived  NE 
of  the  Moluccas,  at  Samar  in  the 
Philippines.     Magellan  converted  the 
rajah  of  Cebu  and  3,000  of  his  sub- 
jects to  Christianity.    Later,  while 
leading  an  expedition  against  the 


neighboring  island  of  Mactan  to  subdue 
its  unruly  chief  for  Christianity,  he 
was  struck  down  and  killed  by  infur- 
iated natives.    One  ship  sailed  alone 
down  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  N  through 
the  Atlantic,  to  reach  Seville  (Spain) 
in  Sept.   1522.     These  survivors  were 
the  first  men  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe.     One  hundred  seventy  men  had 
perished  on  this  passage,  surely  one 
of  the  most  significant  navigations 
of  all  time. 

term  australis  incognita:    The  sys- 
tematic European  discovery  of  all  the 
major  island  groups  of  the  Pacific 
came  about  because  of  the  long  and 
persistent  search  for  the  existence 
of  teiTa  australis  incognita,  a  great 
southern  continent  to  balance  the 
continents  of  the  N.     It  was  the 
search  for  this  greatest  empire  the 
world  had  ever  known  that  drove  these 
first  European  explorers.    And  the 
Old  World's  preoccupation  with  this 
fictional  continent  wasn't  put  to  rest 
until  Cook's  discoveries  at  last 
proved  it  a  myth.     There  were  many 
great  voyages  during  this  period.  In 
1565  a  friar-seaman.  Fray  Andres  de 
Urdaneta,  succeeded  in  returning 
eastwards  to  Mexico  after  a  voyage 
deep  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     He  did 
it  by  making  a  wide  northward  sweep 
to  almost  40  degrees  N  latitude  where 
he  picked  up  the  westerlies.  This 
discovery  soon  enabled  a  ship,  if  it 
left  Manila  in  June,  to  sail  to  Aca- 
pulco  in  5-6  months,  a  navigational 
discovery  which  turned  the  Pacific 
into  a  settled  highway.     Before  this 
discovery  it  was  easy  to  enter  the 
Pacific,  but  it  was  another  matter 
to  return  the  same  way.  Quiros' 
voyage  from  what  is  now  Tuvalu  to  the 
Philippines  in  the  early  17th  C, 
against  contrary  winds,  in  rotten 
ships  with  a  starving  and  dying 
company,  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  feats  in  the  record  of 
Pacific  joumeyings.     The  17th  C. 
was  the  age  of  the  great  Dutch  ex- 
plorations; their  ships  even  charted 
the  coasts  of  Australia  and  explored 
the  island  of  New  Guinea.     Van  Dieman, 
the  Dutch  Governor-General  of  Batavia 
(present  day  Jakarta),  was  a  man  of 


vision  and  great  purpose;  he  inspired 
the  most  ambitious  of  these  Dutch 
voyages.    Van  Dieman  provided  the 
backing  for  Tasman's  great  voyage  of 
1642.    Tasman  was  instructed  to  find 
*the  remaining  unknown  part  of  the 
terrestrial  globe.'     Because  of  his 
meticulous  and  painstaking  dally 
journals,  Tasman  is  kno%m  as  the 
historian  of  Pacific  explorers.  Neg- 
ative though  they  were,  his  findings 
were  Invaluable  to  geography.  The 
geographical  success  in  the  18th 
Century  was  due  to  the  scientific 
labor  of  the  17th  C.    And  using  17th- 
C.  equipment,  William  Dampier  ex- 
plored with  an  18th-Century  attitude. 
Roggeveen's  voyage  in  1722  failed  to 
discover  the  unknown  continent,  but 
he  narrowed  do%m  the  area  of  conjee-' 
ture  considerably.    He  did  discover, 
or  rather  reconfirm  the  existence  of 
a  southern  continent.  New  Holland 
(Australia).    In  1745,  the  British 
Parliament  passed  an  act  offering  a 
reward  of  20,000  pounds  to  the  British 
subject  who,  in  a  British  ship,  could 
first  discover  and  sail  through  a 
strait  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
South  Seas.    Thus  many  explorers  were 
spurred  to  investigate  this  region. 
This  route  would  have  proven  infin- 
itely shorter  than  the  one  around 
Cape  Horn  where  the  weather  was  often 
foul,  and  where  ships  were  in  almost 
perpetual  danger;  it  was  a  dreary, 
cold,  gloomy  region.     In  Uallis' 
voyage  of  1766-67,  his  two  ships  took 
4  months  to  weather  the  chaotic  Straits 
of  Magellan.     Byron  Ignored  his  orders 
to  find  a  passage  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  South  Seas  and  instead 
sought  the  Solomons,  discovered  in- 
itially by  Mendana.     Anchoring  in 
Downs,  England,  on  9  May  1776,  his 
voyage  had  taken  less  than  2  years, 
a  fast  circumnavigation  for  those 
days.     The  great  ocean  was  becoming 
an  explorer's  lake. 

J— 8  Cook:     The  extraordinary  achieve- 
■ents  of  Cook  on  his  3  voyages  in  the 
ships  Endeavor,  Resolution ,  Adventure, 
and  Discovery  left  his  successors  with 
little  to  do  but  admire  them.  Cook, 
a  product  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 
was  a  mathematician,  astronomer,  and 
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Captain  Cook 


practical  physician,  as  well  as  a 
master  navigator.    The  scientists  of 
his  time  needed  accurate  observations 
of  the  'Transit  of  Venus,'  for  if  the 
passage  of  Venus  across  the  face  of 
the  sun  were  measured  from  points  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  then  the 
size  of  the  universe  could  be  accur- 
ately determined  for  the  first  time. 
This  would  make  possible  accurate 
predictions  of  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  vital  for  navigation  at  sea. 
Thus  Lieut.  Cook  was  dispatched  to 
Tahiti,  and  Father  Hell  to  Vardo, 
Norway.    Cook's  first  voyage  (1768- 
71)  was  primarily  for  this  purpose. 
His  second  purpose  was  to  further 
explore  the  region,  in  particular  for 
terra  australis  incognita.  After 
spending  3  months  on  Tahiti,  he  headed 
W  past  the  neighboring  islands, 
naming  them  the  Society  Islands.  He 
next  spent  6  months  exploring  and 
mapping  New  Zealand,  then  headed 
across  the  Tasman  Sea  to  map  the 
whole  E  coast  of  Australia.  He 
nearly  tore  the  bottom  out  of  his 
ship,  the  Endeavor,  on  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  in  the  process.  Nine 
months  after  returning  to  England, 
Cook  embarked  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion (1772-75).  resolving  to  settle 
the  matter  of  terra  australis  incog- 
nita conclusively.     In  the  Resolution 
and  Adventure,  Cook  sailed  entirely 
around  the  bottom  of  the  world, 
making  excursions  northwards  as  well, 
where  he  discovered  New  Caledonia  and 
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Norfolk  Island.     In  1776  he  set  forth 
from  England  for  a  third  voyage,  this 
tiae  around  the  CafM  of  Good  Mope  to 
discover  what  we  know  as  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  on  18  Jan.    1778.     After  2 
weeks  in  Hawaii,  which  he  named  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Cook  proceeded  to 
North  America,  but  was  forced  back  by 
the  ice  in  the  Bering  Strait.  With 
winter  coming.  Cook  returned  to 
Hawaiian  waters,  and  discovered  the 
2  biggest  islands  of  the  group,  Maui 
and  Hawaii.     On  14  Feb.   17  79,   in  a 
short,  unexpected,  petty  skirmish  with 
with  the  Hawaiians*  Cook  was  killed. 
Today  ho  remains  the  giant  of  Pacific 
exploration.    The  compelling  hypo- 
thesis of  an  unknown  continent  had 
taken  centuries  to  dispel.  Cook's 
explorations   ilso  ushered  in  the 
British  era  in  the  South  Seas.  Not 
wishing  to  be  burdened  with  the  expense 
of  administering  additional  colonies, 
the  British  government  time  and  again 
declined  to  accept  the  natives'  vol* 
untary  wish  to  have  their  islands 
annexed  under  the  British  Crown.  In 
1843  the  British  refused  to  accept 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
even  when  there  was  a  specific  offer 
from  the  king  of  Hawaii  for  them  to 
do  so.    They  also  refused  a  request 
from  the  Tahitian  Queen  that  Tahiti 
ooae  under  British  protection. 
Between  1877  and  1884,  Britain  reject- 
ed 4  appeals  from  the  Samoans  that 
their  islands  be  taken  over  directly 
by  England. 

the  missionaries:    Blackbirders,  the 
ruthless  kidnappers  of  natives  for 
slave  labor  purposes,  began  operating 
in  the  Pacific  early  in  the  19th  C. 
To  capture  Melaneslans  for  use  on 
Queensland  and  Fiji  canefields,  these 
men  ranged  from  the  Solomons  to  Itew 
Hebrides   (Vanuatu) .     For  slaves  to 
work  the  nines  of  Mexico  and  the  guano 
and  nitrate  deposits  of  Peru  and 
Chile,  they  went  all  the  way  to  the 
Ellice  atolls  (Tuvalu),  Easter  Island, 
the  Marquesas,  Marshalls,  Carolines, 
and  Marianas.    Ruffian  whalers  and 
sandalwood  gatherers  from  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific  also  flooded  in.  There 
were  500  American  whaling  vessels 
cruising  the  Pacific  by  1840  so  it's 
no  wonder  that  whales  had  already 


grown  scarce  by  the  1850s.  Othrr 
merchants  sought  dried  and  smoked 
beahe  de  msn,  an  apathetic  sea  sIur 
which  elderly  Chinese  consider  to  have 
great  Invigorating  qualities.  The 
excesses  and  cruelty  of  the  black- 
birders and  other  unscrupulous  entre- 
preneurs precipitated  the  .irriv,-il  of 
yet  another  i?roup  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  C.  -  the  missionaries.  These 
dedicated  men  and  women  followed 
quickly  in  the  wake  of  English  juris- 
diction, often  preceding  it  on  many 
of  the  unclaimed  islands.    In  the 
relatively  short  period  up  to  the  end 
of  that  century  they  won  practically 
all  the  Polynesians,  and  large  sections 
of  the  Melaneslans  over  to  Christian- 
ity.   Although  there  %fere  cases  of 
Protestants  clashing  with  French- 
Catholic  groups,  the  alssionarles 
were  still  able  to  mobilise  public 
opinion  against  the  blackbirders,  and 
impose  a  rigidly  Calvinistic  brand 
of  religion.    Tribes  now  had  to  wear 
sweaty,  rain-miaked,  gem-carrying 
garments  of  European  design.  Men 
dressed  in  singlets  and  trousers,  and 
%iomen  in  Mother  Hubbards,  a  one-piece 
dress  trailed  along  the  ground  (event- 
ually evolving  into  the  gracious 
muumuu  of  Hawaii).    The  natives  were 
not  only  imbued  with  false  ideas  of 
shame,  some  missionary  groups  even 
tried  to  make  the  people  stop  singing 
and  dancing  as  'it  leads  to  sin'; 
they  were  also  frequently  infected 
with  influenza  and  diseases  of  the 
lungs.     In  many  instances  this  austere* 
harsh  Christianity  was  grafted  onto 
the  nusttrous  taboo  system  of  the 
Pacific  islanders.    Invading  their 
Inborn  traditional  consciousness,  they 
became  even  stricter  and  more  narrow- 
minded.    Even  today  the  Tdngan  Consti- 
tution, promilgated  by  mid-Victorians 
in  1875,  states  that  the  Sabbath  shall 
be  forever  sacred,    note;    The  sub- 
sequent colonial  histories  of  the 
various  island  groups  and  their  recent 

struggles  towards  independence  are 
dealt  with  in  the  respective  chapters. 

THE  PACIFIC  HAR 

Both  world  wars  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  course  of  history  in  the 
Pacific.    The  First  World  Iter  elisdn- 
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JAPANESE  MILITARY  EXPANSIONISM 


ated  Germany  froa  New  Guinea,  Micro- 
nesia, and  Saaoa,  and  brought  Japan 

into   the   rontral    Pirifir.      The  'iprond 

World  War  eliminated  Che  Japanese,  and 
extended  Aaerlcan  influence  right 
across  the  ocean  to  the  doorstep  of 
Asia. 

Japan  ascendant;    The  war  in  the 
Pacific  was  precipitated  by  Jepea*8 
desire  to  become  the  dominant  power 
in  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific. 
Efforts  by  Western  nations  to  Ualt 
this  ambition  hardened  tfhen  the 
American,  British,  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments declared  an  oil  embargo  after 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  French 
Indo-^ina  in  July,  1941.    When  it 
became  evident  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  overcome  Western  resistance 


through  diplomacy  or  threats,  the 
Japanese  prepared  for  war.  Their 

Initial  plan  was  to  ^^hattpr  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  create  a  large  defensive 
perimeter,  and  cut  off  aid  to  China. 
They  were  able  to  accomplish  all  3 
objectives  quickly.     Although  no 
U.S.  aircraft  carriers  were  present 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  Dec.  1941,  the 
surprise  attack  on  the  area  by  the 
Japanese  prevented  the  U.S.  Navy  frOB 
interfering  with  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Southeast  Asia.  Hong 
Kong,  Mnliya,  Singapore,  Che  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Burma,  and  the  Philip- 
pines had  ail  fallen  to  the  Japanese 
by  April,  1942.    China  was  cut  off, 
the  defensive  perineter  complete, 
and  the  myth  of  the  invincibility  of 
the  white  man  had  been  shattered. 
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THE  ALLIED  RESPONSE 


Then  came  Che  Doolittle  raid  on  Tokyo 
on  13  April,  and  the  JapanMe  decided 
the  perineter  would  have  to  be  wider 

for  the  homeland  to  be  completely 
secure.     Besides,  the  first  conquests 
had  been  so  easy,  why  not  go  on?  The 
Japanese  oeenpied  Tolagi  in  Hay,  and 

started  buildlnp  an  airbase  on  Guadal- 
canal.   Landings  took  place  throughout 
Hew  Guinea,  and  a  Japanese  fleet 
sailed  towards  Port  Moresby.    It  was 
intercepted  by  U.S.  naval  forces 
enroute,  and  although  the  ensuing 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  -  a  battle 
between  navies  which  never  sifted 
each  other  -  has  been  Judged  a  draw, 
the  Japanese  invasion  fleet  turned 
back.   Less  than  a  nonth  later  on 
4  June,  another  Japanese  invasion 


fleet  became  locked  in  the  Battle  of 
Hidway,  and  4  Japanese  carriers,  with 
their  planes  and  elite  crews,  sank  to 

the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Japanese 
naval  superiority  in  the  Pacific  was 
broken. 

the  American  rpsporige:     From  July  to 
Nov.,  1942,  Australian  and  Japanese 
amies  fought  back  and  forth  across 
the  Kokoda  Trail  near  Port  Moresby, 
and  the  Aussles  proved  they  could 
fight  in  the  jungle  as  well  as  the 
■ighty  Japanese.  SlMilteneously, 
the  Japanese  struggled  with  the 

Americans  in  yet  another  jungle  on 
the  island  of  Guadalcanal,  and  by  the 
end  of  1942  they  had  lost  there  too. 
A  nunl>er  of  indecisive  naval  engage- 
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Dents  accompanied  thi  iungle  war  In 

the  Solomons,  with  the  net  result 
that  Japanese  aerial  superiority  came 
to  an  end.    Throughout  the  spring  and 
early  suminer  of  1943  there  was  a 
stalemate,  but  America  was  rebuilding 
its  strength  for  the  next  phase,  the 
recovery  of  the  Philippines.    In  the 
wide  P.icifir,  the  advantage  is  with 
the  side  on  the  offense,  as  the 
Japanese  learned  when  they  tried  to 
defend  a  vastly  scattered  front  against 
overpowering  mobile  naval  units.  The 
strategy  was  to  approach  the  Philip- 
pines from  2  directions:     up  through 
New  Guinea,  and  across  the  central 
Pacific.     U.S.  and  Australian  troops 
under  General  MacArthur  and  Admiral 
Halsey  began  the  long  campaign  up 
through  the  Solomons  (New  Georgia, 
Bougainville),  and  New  Guinea  fSala- 
maua,  Lae,  Finschhafen,  Madang). 
Large  Japanese  armies  were  tied  down 
in  China  and  elsewhere,  so  the  Allies 
were  able  to  concentrate  their  forces 
at  the  weak  points,  bypassing  and 
neutralizing  the  more  entrenched 
strongholds  CRabaul,  Truk,  etc.) 
where  the  cost  of  victorv  would  have 
been  too  great.    The  central  Pacific 
offensive  under  Admiral  Mimitz  began 
in  Nov.  1943,  with  landings  at  Tarawa 
and  Makin   (Cilbert   Islands).  Casual- 
ties were  high,  but  amphibious  tech- 
niques were  Ictamed.    In  Feb. ,  1944, 
Kwajalein  and  Enewetak  were  captured, 
and  Truk  was  bombed  and  neutralized. 
By  now,  the  U.S.  carrier  forces  were 
strong  enough  to  crush  any  opposition. 

Thp   New  Guinea   canipu  1  gii  continued, 

with  Aitape  and  Hollandia  (Jayapura) 
taken  in  April,  and  Blak  falling 
after  a  stiff  fight  In  May.  The 
landings  on  Saipan  in  the  Marianas 
which  would  give  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced bases  for  the  bombing  of  Japan 
were  scheduled  for  June.    To  prevent 
this,  the  Japanese  navy  sailed  forth 
into  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea,  losing  3  carriers  and  480  planms, 
and  leaving  the  Philippines  wide  open 
to  attack.     Tinlan  and  Guam  were 
then  occupied  by  the  U.S.     By  July, 
1944,  Japanese  weakness  was  markedly 


evident,  and  U.S.  submarines  began 
to  take  a  crippling  toll.     In  Septem- 
ber, the  New  Guinea  and  central  Pacific 
offensives  converged  when  Korotal 
Island  (near  Temate)  and  Palau  (Belau) 
were  captured  to  provide  springboards 
for  the  Philippines  campaign.  The 
Philippines  could  easily  have  been 
bypassed  at  this  point,  but  U.S. 
pride  (and  General  MacArthur)  demand- 
ed their  recapture.    The  Japanese 
were  determined  to  hold  them  to  defend 
their  Indonesian-based  oil  supplies* 
The  American  landings  at  Leyte 
(Philippines)  in  October  led  to  the 
largest  naval  battle  of  all  time, 
the  Battle  of  the  l.evte  Half.  The 
Japanese  lost  24  major  warships. 
Including  all  their  remaining  carriers, 
to  a  U.S.   loss  of  only  6  smaller  ships. 
Kamikaze-piloted  planes  were  used  for 
the  first  time  in  this  battle.  In 
Jan.  1945,  the  Americans  landed  at 
Llngayen  on  Luzon,  and  by  early  March 
the  remaining  Japanese  had  been 
driven  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
would  hold  out  until  the  end  of  Che 
war.    Manila  was  destroyed  due  to  a 
fanatical  Japanese  defense.  Now 
America's  strategic  aim  became  the 
invasion  of  Japan  itself.    To  provide 
more  advanced  air  bases,   the  marines 
landed  at  Two  Jima  in  Feb.,  although 
it  took  5  bitter  weeks  to  clear  the 
Island  of  defenders.    In  April,  U.S. 

forces  landed  at  Okinawa,  but  dug-ln 
Japanese  defensive  positions  and 
kamikaze  attacks  exacted  serious 
casualties.    Early  1945  also  saw  the 
belated  British  reconquest  of  Burma 
and  reopening  of  the  road  to  China, 
and  the  damaging  incendiary  bombing 
of  Japan  from  bases  in  the  Marianas. 
Clearly,  Japan  was  already  a  defeated 
nation  when  the  atomic  bombs  fell  in 
August  and  the  Emperor  announced 
Japan's  willingness  to  surrender. 
The  war  left  America  the  dominant 
power  in  the  North  Pacitic,  with 
Important  military  bases  spaced  out 
across  this  vast  ocean.     This  situa- 
tion has  continued  unchanged  to  the 
present. 
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GOVERNMENT 


The  two-party  system  found  In  many 
Pacific  countries  is  a  legacy  of  the 
last  days  of  British,  Hew  Zealand, 
or  Australian  colonlalls*.  Tradition* 
ally,  Melanesians  have  governed 
themselves  by  consensus,  which  means 
that  all  aff acted  parties  sit  down 
and  discuss  pertinent  issues  until 
they  come  to  a  romproralse  solution 
which  everyone  can  agree  to.  This 
type  of  grass-roots  deaocracy  still 
governs  village  life  all  over  Melan- 
esia.   There  were  no  regional  leaders 
or  powerful  chiefs  in  Melanesia 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
(in  Fiji  the  political  system  was 
influenced  by  Polynesians).  The 
Polynesians  have  a  tradition  of  power- 
ful, hereditary  chiefs  and  kings. 
The  King  of  Tonga  is  still  the  most 
important  political  force  in  his 
country,  and  even  elected  officials, 
such  as  Albert  Henry  In  the  Cook 
Islands,  sometimes  try  to  establish 
a  torm  of  'personal  rule.     Many  Pacific 
leaders  regret  the  divisions  and  in- 
efficiencies which  the  ttio-party 
system  brings,  and  this  Is  manifested 
in  calls  for  coalitions,  one-party,  or 
no-party  systems. 

regional  organizations;    The  South 
Pacific  Commission  (headquarters  in 
NoOmea)  was  established  in  19A7  to 
proBote  economic  and  social  develop- 


ment In  the  region  through  annual 
conferences,  research,  and  technical 
assistance  and  advice.    Its  main 
areas  of  interest  are  agriculture, 
fisheries,  rural  development,  and 
community  services.    Almost  all  the 
nations  and  territories  of  Oceania 
are  represented,  including  the  col- 
onial powers.    The  South  Pacific  Conr 
ference  is  an  annual  gathering  of 
delegates  from  the  South  Pacific 
Conisslon  countries  who  coae  together 

to  discuss  their  problems,  pass  reso- 
lutions, etc.    Controversial  politi- 
cal subjects  are  avoided.    The  South 
Pacific  Forun  is  the  banner  under 
which  the  heads  of  state  and  leaders 
of  the  independent  countries  of  the 
South  Pacific  meet  each  year  for 
informal  discussions.    The  Forum  grew 
out  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Sooth 
Pacific  Commission,  which  seemed 
dominated  by  Britain  and  France.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  1971.  Out 
of  the  Forum  has  come  the  South  Pacific 
Bureau  for  Economic  Development 
(SPEC),  eatablished  In  1973,  with 
offices  in  Suva.    The  SPEC  has  already 
set  up  a  regional  shipping  line, 
fisheries  agency,  trade  conmiission, 
association  of  airlines,  relief  fund, 
and  environmental- program.    The  Ameri- 
can and  French  territories  and  govern- 
ments do  not  participate  in  either 
the  SPEC  or  the  Forum. 


ECONOMY 


The  larger  islands  have  never  known 
hunger;  their  land  produces  ample 
food  to  feed  their  relatively  small 

populations.     Much  more  arable  land 
lies  unused.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
smaller  atolls,  on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  face  starvation  when  a  pro- 
longed drought  causes  the  crops  on 
the  scarce  agricultural  land  to  fail. 
During  those  times  outside  help  is 
essential.    Traditionally,  subsistence 
agriculture  had  been  the  rule,  although 
annual  coastal  trading  expeditions 
did  take  place  along  the  N  and  S 
coasts  of  Papua  Mew  Guinea.  This 


ideal  balance  with  nature  was  upset 
by  European  traders,  colonialists, 
and  planters  who  demanded  cash  crops. 
The  importance  of  native  gardens  was 
superseded  on  many  islands  to  such 
an  extent  that  food  is  now  a  major 
import.    Although  the  islanders  re- 
ceive comparatively  little  for  their 
copra  and  tropical  fruits,  they  must 
pay  market  prices  for  rice,  flour, 
dairy  products,  canned  foods,  and 
other  consumer  goods  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  France,  Japan,  and  the 
USA.     This  makes  them  dependent  on 
external  aid,  forthcoming  in  gener- 
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ous  qualities  froT!  all   their  major 
trading  partners,  except  Japan. 
Indeed »  the  paucity  of  Japanese  aid 
to  the  Pacific  islands  is  one  of  the 

most  subtle  economic  contradictions 
in  the  region,  and  one  of  the  hardest 
to  explain.    The  French  and  American 
Xovemments  have  only  given  aid  to 

countries  or  projects  which  they 
control.    But  if  aid  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, not  only  the  countries,  but 
the  people  must  be  considered  as  well. 

Local  authorities  must  be  in  charge 
of  administering  the  aid  and  deciding 
how  it  will  be  used.    During  the 
colonial  periods,  too  auch  money  was 
spent  to  finance  the  administration 
and  develop  urban  areas.    Money  poured 
into  the  towns,  but  didn't  filter  out 
into  the  countryside.    Many  Pacific 
governments  now  wish  this  money  to 
reach  the  rural  people  first,  to  slow 
unproductive  migrations  to  the  to«ma 
which  create  even  larger  and  more 
complicated  problems.     The  U.S.  has 
been  quick  to  provide  funds  for  the 
construction  of  international  airports 
for  the  convenience  of  visiting 
bureaucrats  and  tourists,  but  has 
done  little  for  people  on  the  outer 
islands  it  controls,  other  than  send 
them  free  USDA  food,  destroying  the 
local  economy.     The  American  educa- 
tion system  has  also  created  a  whole 
range  of  inappropriate  needs  and 
expectations.    Tiny  Mew  Zealand  has 
been  the  most  generous  and  prudent 
in  its  aid  program;  the  'great  powers' 
would  do  well  to  study  and  follow  it. 
Tn  addition  to  direct  aid,  many 
islanders  leave  to  work  abroad  in 
New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
U.S.  to  earn  a  few  extra  dollars  for 
the  folks  back  home.     In  the  old  days 
they  called  it  blackbirdlng,  but  today 
the  transients  are  eager  for  these 
new  opportunities. 

economic  development;     As  moderniza- 
tion diffuses  into  the  islands  they 
inevitably  become  acre  entwined  with 
the  economic  cycles  of  the  West,  all 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Today  all  but  the  remotest  outer 
islands  are  moving  away  from  the  self- 
sustaining  subsistence  economies  of 
the  past.     But  can  these  microstates 
ever  be  modern,  viable  economic  units? 


With  few  exceptions  there  is  almost 
no  basis  for  industrialization,  except 
to  supply  local  needs  for  a  few  bulky 
items  like  soft  drinks,  etc.,  or  to 
give  initial  processing  to  what  min- 
eral resources  there  are.     For  most, 
exports  seem  destined  to  remain  agri- 
cultural.   The  South  Pacific  Forum 
has  been  attempting  to  promote  inter- 
regional economic  cooperation,  but 
this  has  been  hampered  by  the  basic 
similarity  of  the  produce  of  the 
various  islands.     However,  there  is 
room  for  improvement.    PNG  could 
supply  the  other  islands  with  ample 
tea  and  coffee,  while  Fiji  could  send 
more  sugar  to  PNT, .     Canned  fish  from 
Japan  could  be  replaced  by  the  produce 
of  local  canneries.    The  establish- 
ment of  a  textile  Industry  could  also 
be  considered.     One  encouraging  sign, 
as  far  as  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing goes,  is  the  establishment 
of  the  South  Pacific  Regional  Trade 
and  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
(SFARTECA)  which  allows  the  products 
of  10  South  Pacific  countries  dut3r 
free  access  to  Australia  And  New 
Zealand.     If  the  U.S.  and  Japan  are 
really  sincere  about  wanting  to  help 
the  islanders,  tlwy  should  offer  then 
arrangements  of  this  kind  -  without 
any  strings  attached.     In  1976,  the 
South  Pacific  Forum  declared  that 
320-km  economic  zones  would  be  estab- 
lished by  member  countries.    In  1977, 
US$350  million  in  tuna  was  swept  fro« 
the  region,  but  little  benefit  went 
to  the  islanders.    About  70Z  of  the 
world's  tuna  is  caught  in  the  Pacific, 
20%  in  the  Atlantic,  and  10%  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.     The  economic  zones  now 
mean  that  substantial  licensing  fees 
can  be  collected  from  foreign  fishing 
operations,  as  well  as  the  possibility 
of  onshore  fishing  bases,  freezer 
plants,  canning  operations,  etc. 
Until  now  Japanese  interests  have  pre- 
dominated, although  the  successful 
skipjack  tuna  project  in  Tonga  shows 
the  potential  yet  to  be  tapped  if  the 
nen  of  Oceania  can  be  lured  back  to 
the  sea.    Because  of  its  submarine 
fleet  and  fishing  interests,  the  U.S. 
has  opposed  the  320  km  economic  sones 
and  the  archipelagic  concept.  Japan 
has  been  more  willing  to  negotiate, 
but  the  morality  of  some  Japanese 
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fishing  interests  is  illustrated  by 
their  defense  of  the  slaughter  of 
helpless  whales  and  dolphins;  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  dealing  with 
them.     Greenpeace  has  accused  Taiyo 
Fisheries  of  secretly  purchasing 
illegal  pirated  whale  meat,  stamping 
it  'product  of  Spain'  or  'product  of 
Korea,'  and  selling  it  in  Japanese 
supermarkets.     Certainly  close  re- 
gional cooperation  is  needed  to  police 
the  fishing  operations  and  effectively 
blacklist  companies  which  fail  to 
play  by  the  rules.     Tourism  is  seen 
as  a  viable  source  of  income,  and  a 
few  islands  such  as  Fiji  and  Tahiti 
have  embraced  it  wholeheartedly.  But 
tourism  can  be  a  two-edged  sword  as 
we  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
introduction.     There  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  island  leaders  to 
base  future  development  on  tradition- 
al, rather  than  imported  or  colonial 
models.    Appropriate  technology  seems 
to  be  the  theme.     Alternative  energy 
sources  are  bound  to  become  Oceania's 
greatest  need.     Distance,  however. 
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remains  the  key  factor  in  the  life  of 
these  island  communities.     Their  dev- 
elopment is  linked  to  communications 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  elsewhere. 
Not  only  is  this  true  of  interisland 
communication,  but  there  is  also  a 
striking  dissimilarity  between  the 
development  of  the  cities  and  the 
countryside;  the  old  ways  still  have 
a  surprising  hold  away  from  the  big 
towns . 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  ARTS 


The  most  beautiful  things  about  the 
South  Pacific  are  its  people  and  its 
natural  beauty;  you  won't  find  awesome 
historical  remains  as  in  Europe  or 
India,  or  intricate  cultures  as  in 
Japan  or  Indonesia.     The  Pacific  is 
divided  into  3  great  groups:  Polyne- 
sia and  Melanesia,  lying  mostly  below 
the  equator,  and  Micronesia  lying 
above  it.    The  name  Polynesia  comes 
from  the  Greek  words  polus  (many)  and 
nesoff  (islands).     The  Polynesian 
Triangle  has  Hawaii  at  its  N  apex. 
New  Zealand  8,000  km  to  the  SW,  and 
Easter  Island  the  same  distance  to 
the  SE.     Melanesia  gets  its  name  from 
the  Greek  work  melas  (black),  and  was 
probably  named  for  the  dark  appear- 
ance of  its  inhabitants,  as  seen  by 
the  early  European  navigators.  Micro- 
nesia comes  from  the  Greek  word  mikr*08 
(small),  the  'small  islands.' 

Melanesians:     The  Me lanes ians  have 
negroid  features  and  wear  their  hair 
in  great  halo-like  afros.     Their  color 
ranges  from  chocolate  bro%m  to  deep 


blue-black.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
western  Solomons  are  known  as  the 
roost  heavily  pigmented  people  in  the 
world.    Most  Melanesians  live  on 
mountainous,  volcanic  islands.  There 
is  usually  little  or  no  contact 
between  the  bush  people  of  the  inter- 
iors and  the  saltwater  people  of  the 
coasts.     There   Is  even  limited  contact 
between  tribes  of  the  interior  because 
of  the  terrain,  and  for  centuries  the 
tribes  fought  wars  with  each  other. 
The  Melanesians  have  developed  a 
startling  variety  of  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  cultures.     The  tremendous 
variety  of  objects  and  art  styles  one 
encounters,  however,  is  in  no  way  due 
to  any  artistic  freedom  or  experiment- 
ation.    Art  among  the  Melanesians  was 
a  very  rigidly  traditional  medium  of 
expression.     If  an  object  didn't 
correspond  precisely  to  an  accepted 
form  it  couldn't  capture  the  magic 
and  the  spirits,  and  thus  would  be 
useless  and  meaningless.     The  variety 
of  styles  is  due  to  the  vast  number 
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of  mlcrosocieties ;  there  was  little 
variation  within  a  single  clan.  Melan- 
esian  society  was  based  on  consensus, 
gift  giving,  exchange,  and  obligation. 
Although  there  was  a  headman  and  some 
sorcerers  in  each  village,   these  were 
elected  at  village  councils  or  'bought' 
their  way  up  in  society  by  giving 
feasts  and  pigs.    There  were  no  hered- 
itary classes  of  rulers  or  priests, 
and  no  political  unions  outside  the 
clan  unit.     Secret  societies  were 
common,  and  objects  were  needed  for 
initiation  ceremonies  and  feasts  to 
mark  a  man's  passage  to  a  higher 
grade.     Some  objects  ensured  fertil- 
ity for  man  and  for  the  soil,  while 
others  celebrated  the  harvest.  Tot- 
emic  figures  (animals  believed  to  be 
related  to  the  clan  by  blood)  were 
common,  especially  among  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines.     Everyday  objects 
were  artistically  made,  and  almost 
everything  was  brightly  painted.  Many 
figures  and  masks  were  made  specific- 
ally for  each  ceremony,  then  discard- 
ed or  destroyed.     More  important  than 
the  social  function  of  art  was  the 
religious  function,  especially  the 


cult  of  the  dead.     It  was  believed 
that  the  ancestors  remained  in  this 
world,  and  their  advice  and  protec- 
tion was  often  sought.     The  skull  was 
considered  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
soul,  and  it  was  often  decorated  and 
kept  in  the  men's  house.  Sometimes 
carvings  were  made  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors,  or 
they  were  represented  by  posts  or 
images.    Masks  were  used  to  invoke 
the  spirits  in  dance.    The  beauty  of 
the  objects  was  secondary.    What  the 
Melanesian  artist  sought  to  create 
was  an  embodied  symbolism  of  the 
ancestors.     In  this  rigid,  ritual 
world  the  spirits  of  the  dead  pos- 
sessed greater  power  than  the  living, 
and  this  power  could  be  both  harmful 

and  beneficial.      Today  w(>  know  llttl* 

about  the  precise  meaning  of  many 
Melanesian  art  objects,  largely  due 
to  the  haphazard,  unscientific  way 
in  which  they  were  collected  many 
years  ago.     Yet  we  can  appreciate  and 
enjoy  their  beauty  and  power  nonthe- 
less,  just  as  we  can  enjoy  a  song  sung 
in  a  language  we  do  not  understand. 

Polynesians:    The  Polynesians  are  a 
tall,  golden,  light-skinned  people 
with  straight  or  wavy,  but  rarely 
fuzzy,  hair.     They  have  fine  features, 
almost  intimidating  physiques,  and  a 
soft-flowing  language.     Their  handi- 
crafts display  a  remarkable  delicacy 
and  deftness.     R.L.  Stevenson  called 
them  'Cod's  best,  at  least  God's 
sweetest  work. '    More  than  100  years 
after  their  conversion  by  mission- 
aries, most  maintain  their  early 
Christian  piety  and  fervid  devotion. 
The  ancient  Polynesians  developed  a 
rigid  social  system  with  hereditary 
chiefs;  descent  was  usually  through 
the  father.    At  the  time  of  the  Euro- 
peans' arrival  in  Tahiti  there  were 
A  social  classes:     chiefs,  landowners, 
commoners,  and  slaves.     People  lived 
mostly  in  scattered  dwellings  rather 
than  villages,  although  there  were 
groupings  around  the  major  temples 
and  the  residences  of  the  chiefs. 
Each  caste  had  more  or  less  mana 
(magic  power)  than  another,  and  it 
was  dangerous  and  tabu  to  cross  the 
line  and  defile  oneself  by  contact 
with  another.    The  Polynesians 
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worshipped  a  pancheon  of  gods,  and 
these  had  more  nkxna  than  any  human. 
The  most  Important  were  Tongaroa 
(the  creator  and  god  of  the  oceans), 
and  Oro  or  Ku  (the  god  of  war,  who 
demanded  human  sacrifices).     The  most 
interesting  figure  in  Polynesian 
mythology  was  Maui,  a  Krishna  or 
Prometheus-like  demigod  who  caught  the 
sun  with  a  cord  to  give  its  fire  to 
the  world,  lifted  the  firmament  to 
prevent  it  from  crushing  mankind,  and 
fished  the  islands  out  of  the  ocean 
with  a  hook.    He  was  killed  trying  to 
gain  the  prize  of  immortality  for 
humanity.     Also  worth  noting  is  Hina, 
the  heroine  who  fled  to  the  moon  to 
avoid  incest  with  her  brother,  and 
also  so  the  sound  of  her  tczpa  beater 
wouldn't  bother  anyone.    Tane  (the 
god  of  light)  and  Kongo  (the  god  of 
agriculture  and  peace)  are  other 
important  gods.     This  polytheism, 
which  may  have  disseminated  from 
Raiatea  in  the  Society  Islands,  was 
most  important  in  Eastern  Polynesia. 
The  Ariol  confraternity  centered  in 
Raiatea,  thought  to  be  possessed  by 
the  gods,  traveled  about  putting  on 
dramatic  representations  of  the 
myths.     The  Eastern  Polynesians  were 
enthusiastic  temple  builders,  evi- 
denced today  by  the  existence  of 
widespread  ruins.    Known  by  the  Poly- 
nesian names  marae  or  heiaut  these 


The  oriental  elpnent 
Introduced  into  the 
Northern  Cooks  by 
visiting  fishermen 
is  evident   in  the 
faces  of  these 
children  of  Puka  Puka. 


low  walls  or  terraces  of  coral  blocks 
are  often  surrounded  by  flat,  erect 
slabs.    Once  temples  for  religious 
cults,  they  were  used  for  the  seating 
of  the  gods,  and  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  fruits  and  other  foods  to 
them  when  ritual  feasts  were  held. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  human  sacri- 
fices took  place  on  the  marae.  Reli- 
gion in  Tonga  and  Samoa  was  very  low 
key,  with  no  priesthood  and  few  cult 
images.     No  temples  have  been  found 
in  Tonga,  and  very  few  have  been 
discovered  in  Samoa.     The  gods  of 
the  Eastern  Polynesians  were  repre- 
sented in  man-like  form.    There  was 
an  undercurrent  of  ancestor  worship, 
but  this  was  nowhere  as  strong  as  in 
Melanesia.     The  ancestors  were  more 
important  as  a  source  of  descent  for 
social  ranking,  and  geneologies  were 
carefully  preserved.  Polynesians 
used  no  masks  and  few  colors,  usually 
leaving  their  works  unpainted.  Art- 
forms  were  also  very  traditional  and 
were  carried  out  by  a  defined  class 
of  artists. 

Micronesians;     The  Mlcronesians  are 
a  mixed  race,  with  strong  Polynesian 
strains.     They  absorbed  the  blood  of 
many  tribes  during  their  stay  in  the 
Philippines.    Clearly  recognizable, 
they  are  copper-skinned,  thin-lipped, 
and  have  comparatively  short,  slight 
builds  and  straight  black  hair.  They 
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speak  Austroneslan  languages  that  are 
different  from  those  of  Polynesia. 
They  had  hereditary  chiefs,  and  these 
were  strongest  in  the  Marshalls  and 
the  Gilberts.     Generally  speaking, 
there  were  no  sacred  places  or  priests 
(Nan  Madol  is  an  exception).  Micro- 
nesian  mythology  had  a  strong  element 
of  hero  worship.     Art  was  limited  due 
to  the  lack  of  resources;  life  was 
often  a  struggle  for  existence,  so 
there  was  much  less  free  time  to 
devote  to  art  than  in  other  cultures. 
In  place  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
the  emphasis  was  on  the  crafts;  these 
were  functional,  with  some  geometric 
decoration.     Belau  was  the  only  im- 
portant woodcarving  center  in  Micro- 
nesia.    The  Gllbertese  were  known  for 
their  weapons  and  armor.     The  Mortlock 
masks  were  the  only  ones  used  in 
Micronesia.     The  people  still  build 
ocean-going  canoes  and  are  good  ballet 
dancers . 

language:     Although  English  is  the 
common  language  all  over  the  Pacific, 
the  local  languages  are  used  when  the 
island  people  are  talking  to  one  an- 
other.    There  are  often  many  separate 
languages  on  an  island  in  Melanesia, 
spoken  in  villages  only  a  few  kilo- 
meters apart.     The  Melanesian  Fijian 
language  was  transliterated  into  Roman 
characters  by  Wesleyan  missionaries. 
Pacific  Pidgin,  although  less  sophis- 
ticated than  West  African  or  China 
Coast  Pidgin,  is  quite  ingenious 
within  its  scope,  but  its  vocabulary 
is  limited,  and  it  has  almost  a  complete 
lack  of  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  prepo- 
sitions.   A  very  roundabout  speech 
method  is  used  to  express  things: 
'mine'  and  'yours'  are  belong  mi f eta 
and  belong  yufela  (belong-me-fellow, 
belong-you-f ellow)  and  'we'  becomes 
yurri  tufela  (you-me-two-f  ellow)  .  But 
it  has  a  bonafide  Melanesian  syntax. 
Frenchman  is  man  wevi  (oui-oui),  meri 
is  woman,  bulamakau  (bull  and  cow) 
means  beef  or  cattle.  Polynesians 
speak  one  homogeneous  tongue,  subject 
to  local  variations  and  consonantal 
changes,  but  intelligible  in  all  the 


Mortlock  Islands  house  mask:    This  Is  the 
only  type  of  mask  known  in  Micronesia,  and 
may  once  have  ornamented  the  gable  of  a 
men's  house.     Carved  from  the  wood  of  the 
breadfruit  tree,   it  was  thought  to  protect 
the  fruit  of  the  breadfruit  during  storms. 

different  parts  of  Polynesia.  The 
word  for  'land'  varies  between  uhenua, 
fenuut  fanua,  fonua^  honua  and  henua. 
It's  a  musical  language  whose  accent 
lies  mostly  on  the  vowels.     Loan  words 
from  the  European  and  the  Romance 
languages  are  infused  with  vowels  to 
make  them  more  melodious  to  the  Poly- 
nesian ear.     Special  vocabularies 
used  to  refer  to  or  address  royalty 
or  the  aristocracy  also  exist,     note ; 
For  capsule  vocabularies  of  some 
Pacific  languages,  refer  to  the  end 
of  the  following  chapters:  American 
Samoa  (Samoan),  Fiji   (Fijian),  PNG 
(Pidgin),  Kiribati   (Gilbertese) ,  and 
Hawaii  (Hawaiian). 
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CRAFTS 


When  considering  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  South  Pacific  we  must  realize 
that  the  products  we  find  on  sale 
today  in  the  markets  and  crafts  shops 
usually  have  little  in  common  with 
the  older,  precontact  pieces  now  in 
museums  and  private  collections. 
Today  metal  tools  are  used,  and  the 
paint  is  imported,  the  original  socio- 
religious  function  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  items  are  made  for  sale  to 
outsiders.    A  tourist  will  purchase 
whatever  corresponds  to  his  image  of 
the  producing  community  and  is  small 
enough  to  fit  into  his  suitcase.  The 
meaning  of  the  designs,  the  symbolism, 
and  the  original  purpose  are  often 
lost  or  forgotten.     A  craftsman  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  he  doesn't  put  the 
same  loving  care  into  an  item  made 
for  a  tourist  as  he  would  into  some- 
thing for  his  ancestors,  gods,  or 
chief.     The  transformation  of  primi- 
tive art  into  airport  art  cannot  be 
avoided.     Sales  are  not  only  a  major 
source  of  income  for  many  groups,  but 
even  keep  alive  a  semblance  of  a  craft 
which  might  otherwise  have  died  out 
completely.     Not  surprisingly  it  is 
the  practical  arts  crafted  by  women 
(weaving,  basketmaklng,  tapa)  which 
have  best  survived.     In  a  few  cases 
where  the  items  still  serve  their 
original  social  or  religious  function, 
such  as  the  fine  mats  of  Samoa,  they 
continue  to  be  as  significant  as  ever. 
When  looking  at  painting  and  sculpture, 
visitors  should  realize  that  they  will 
rarely  find  authentic  'primitive' 
pieces.    Instead  they  should  look  for 
high-quality  evolved  traditional  arts 
based  on  the  heritage  of  the  island, 
but  made  to  the  demands  of  today. 
These  are  the  real  arts  and  crafts  of 
contemporary  Oceania,  not  the  cheap 
tourist  art  mass-produced  and  sold 
to  the  undiscerning.     Many  talented 
island  artists  also  work  in  Western 
mediums,  and  their  output  is  often  a 
still  unrecognized  bargain.  Beware 
of  fake  handicrafts  such  as  'Maori' 
greenstone  made  on  machines  in  New 
Zealand  by  white  men,  or  the  tikis 


of  Samoa  which  have  absolutely  no 
precedents  in  Samoan  tradition. 
Often  items  like  these  are  not  even 
made  in  the  country  where  they  are 
sold.     Buy  handicrafts  from  local 
women's  committee  shops,  church 
groups,  local  markets,  or  from  the 
craftspeople  themselves.     Items  sold 
at  the  airports  or  in  luxury  hotels 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  fakes, 
although  the  shops  in  the  airports 
of  Micronesia  are  an  exception  to 
this. 


plaiting  coconut  leaf 


weaving:    Woven  articles  are  the 
most  widespread  craft  product;  ex- 
amples are  found  in  almost  every 
South  Seas  district.    The  so-called 
'fine  mats'  of  the  Samoans  are  as- 
toundingly  intricate,  while  the  string 
bags  of  New  Guinea  are  of  unusual 
strength.    Pandanua  fiber  is  the  most 
common,  but  other  fibers  such  as 
coconut  leaf,  vine  tendril,  coconut 
husk,  banana  stem,  tree  and  shrub 
bark,  the  stems  and  leaves  of  water 
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weeds,  end  the  skin  of  the  sago  palm 
leaf  are  all  ueed.    On  soae  Islands 

the  fibers  are  first  passed  through 
a  fire,  boiled,  then  bleached  in  the 
sun*    Vegetable  dyes  of  very  lovely 
mIIow  tones  ere  eoMetimes  used,  but 
gaudier  store  dyes  are  by  far  the 
nost  prevalent.    Shells  are  occa- 
slooslly  utilised  to  eut,  curl,  or 
make  the  fibere  pliable.  Polynesian 
woven  arts  are  characterized  by 
colorful,  skillful  weaving  patterns. 
Micronesia  is  known  for  the  extreme 
fineness  and  lightness  of  its  products. 
Showing  its  Asian  origins,  the  Mlcro- 
nesian  designs  and  colors  are  more 
subdued  than  the  Polynesian  ones. 

tape;     In  many  of  these  island  nations 
tapa  making  is  still  an  integral  part 
of  the  everyday  lives  of  the  people, 
ss  well  es  providing  incone  from 
tourists.    Tongans,  for  example,  use 
tarxx  as  clothing,  bedding,  room  divid- 
ers, and  as  ceremonial  'red  carpets.' 
To  neke  tapa,  the  inner,  weter-sosked 
bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree  Ir. 
pounded  with  wooden  mallets,  then  the 
pieces  are  joined  together  with  mcatCoo- 
Juice.   To  decorate  tapa,  stencils 

with  raised  designs  stitched  to  a 
berk  or  fiber  base  are  used.  The 
stain  is  rubbed  on  in  the  seme  manner 
aa  when  Making  tenple  rubbings  from 

a  stone  Inscription.    Sunlight  deepens 
and  sets  the  colors.    Sheets  of  tapa 
feel  like  felt  when  finished. 

pottery:     Traditionally,   the  potter's 
wheel  was  unknown  in  the  Pacific; 
bowls  snd  cooking  pots  were  hand 
built.    First  formed  by  building 
colls,  a  rounded  stone  was  then 
placed  inside  and  the  clay  shaped 
eround  It  with  e  paddle.    This  nethod 
is  still  used  today.     In  the  Chambrl 
Lake  area  of  northern  PNG,  these 
primitive  techniques  produce  skillful 
and  artistic  pottery.    But  low-firing 


as  well  as  unsophisticated  glaze 
fomulas  keep  pottery  fron  becoaing 
a  popular  export  item. 

%ioodcarving:    Though  ground  shells 
are  sometimes  used  for  polishing  the 

finest  artifacts,  European-derived 
steel  tools  are  employed  for  the 
most  part.    Designs  are  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  Melan- 
esia is  especially  well-known  for  its 
infinite  varieties  of  woodcarving, 
the  aost  famous  being  from  the  Sepik 
area  of  PNG,  and  some  parts  of  the 
Solomons.     Melanesian  woodcarvlngs 
often  betray  the  mystic  feelings  of 
their  former  religious  beliefs,  the 
soobrs  spirits  of  the  rain  forests 
and  swampy  plains  oi  Melanesia.  Poly- 
nesia too  produces  fine  woodcarvlngs, 
and  those  of  the  Marquesas  Group  ere 
outstending  in  detail.    The  sandal- 
wood carvings  of  Tonga  are  very  good 
value  for  your  money. 

other  products:    There  is  a  great 
variety  of  other  craft  articles  and 
handicrafts  such  as  polished  shell 
or  tortoise  shell;  Inlays  of  shell  in 
ebony;  inlays  of  silver  in  tortoise 
shell;  spears  with  barbs  of  splintered 
bone,  thorn  spines  or  caudal  spines; 
* bride  money* ;■  shell  necklaces,  and 

anklets.    Varieties  of  European-derived 

skills  abound:     the  beadwork  of  the 

Wallis  and  FuCuna  Islands,  the  'patch- 
work quilts*  (Hfaifaiy  of  Tahiti, 
hand-painted  and  silk-screensd  dress 
fabrics  of  Western  Samoa  and  Tahiti, 
Che  wool  weaving  of  the  Eastern 
Hi^landa  of  PMG,  and  the  engraved 
shell  artifacts  of  Tahiti  and  Fiji. 
musical  instruments^    The  Eastern 
Polynesians  had  sharkskin  drums  in 
olden  times,  while  the  Western  Poly- 
nesians used  the  slit  gonp.     Pan  pipes 
were  also  used  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  the  flute  was  known  everywhere. 
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EVENTS 


The  special  events  of  each  country  are 

described  in  the  respective  chapters. 
The  dates  of  these  often  vary  from 
year  to  year,  so  it's  best  to  contact 
the  tourist  information  office  on  the 
various  islands  soon  after  your  ar- 
rival to  learn  just  what  will  be  hap- 
pening during  your  period  of  Stay. 
Write  the  Pacific  Area  Tr«v«l  AMOcia- 

tion,  22R  Crant  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
CA    94108,  U.S.A.,  for  their  excel- 
lent annual  calendar  of  *EvMiita  in 
the  Pacific t*  available  free  upon 


request.    The  beat  thing  to  do  on 

Sunday  is  to  go  to  church.     Of  course 
this  could  be  a  problem  If  you  don't 
have  any  new  clothiw  to  vear,  but  at 
least  try  to  look  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible.    You'll  be  rewarded  by  the 
joyous  singing  and  the  fellowship 
you'll  encounter.    You'll  meet  the 
Islanders  on  a  different  level.  After 
church  the  people  gather  for  a  family 
meal  or  picnic,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  relaxing  and  socializing, 
lovely  custom. 
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GETTING  THERE 


preparations:    First  decide  where 
you're  going  and  how  long  you  wish  to 
spend  In  th«  Islands.    Certain  routes 
are  more  practical  than  others;  avoid 
roundtrips  and  backtracking,  always 
more  expensive  than  stopovers  on  the 
way  fron  A  to  B.    When  you  have  an 
idea  where  you  want  to  go,  have  a 
look  at  the  telephone  book-size  ABC 
World  Ainxiys  Guide  or  the  Official 
Airline  Guide  (0A6),  respectively 
published  monthly  in  Britain  and 
America.    Any  travel  agent  will  have 
a  copy,  or  examine  it  more  leisurely 
In  the  public  library.    A  syvpathetlc 
travel  agent  alftht  offer  to  give  you 
a  recent  issue.     These  books  list 
the  latest  fares  of  almost  every  reg- 
ular, scheduled  flight  In  the  world. 
Start  planning  your  route.  Your 
plane  ticket  will  undoubtably  be  by 
far  the  greatest  single  expenditure 
of  your  trip,  so  no  aaount  of  effort 
spent  In  getting  it  right  the  first 
time  is  wasted.     Having  your  ticket 
reissued  halfway  through  the  Pacific 
will  cost  you  tine,  aoney,  and  peace 
of  mind,  so  once  you've  made  your 
plans,  stick  to  them.     Buy  your 
ticket  from  a  travel  agent.  Airline 
offices  are  good  at  selling  you  the 
longest  and  most  expensive  ticket  on 
their  own  routes,  but  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  desire  to  help  you 
work  out  a  ticket  which  Is  a  good 
bargain.    Pick  your  travel  agent 
carefully.     Find  someone  experienced 
to  handle  your  routing  -  someone  who 
really  knows  that  they're  doing. 
Many  travel  agents  are  pitifully  ig- 
norant about  the  South  Pacific,  so  if 
you're  not  satisfied  try  elsewhere. 
Allow  plenty  of  tine  for  this.  There 
can  sometimes  be  spectacular^  varia- 
tions In  what  different  passengers 
on  a  single  flight  have  paid  for  their 
tickets,,  so  shop  around.    Tell  the 
agent  exactly  where  you  wish  to  go 
and  when.    Don't  waste  your  agent's 
tine;  know  your  route  before  you  go 
in.    The  travel  agent's  connlsslon  is 
paid  by  the  airline,  so  their  help 

usually  costs  you  nothing.    In  the 


U.S.A.  many  airlines  such  as  Air  New 
Zealand  and  Continental  Airlines  have 
toll-free  nunbers  often  answered  7 
days  a  vpck;  a  few  hours  spent  calling 
around  making  inquiries  could  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars.    To  get  the 
nunber  of  the  airline  you  wish  to 
reach,  call  toll-free  information  at 
1-800-555-1212.     These  numbers  are 
often  busy  during  peak  business  hours; 
It's  a  lot  easier  to  get  through 
early  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening, 
or  on  weekends.     For  those  of  you  who 
are  not  used  to  calling  toll  free, 
rest  assured.    No  natter  where  you 
live  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  it  costs 
you  absolutely  nothing  to  use  this 
service. 

current  trends;     Soaring  fuel  costs 
have  caused  inany  airlines  to  switch 
to  wide-bodied  aircraft  and  long-haul 
routes  with  fewer  stops.    Qantas,  for 

example,  overflies  all  the  Pacific 
islands  on  its  way  from  the  U.S.  to 
Australia.    Some  airlines  now  charge 
extra  for  stopovers  that  were  once 
free,  or  just  refuse  to  grant  any 
stopovers  at  all  on  the  cheaper  fares. 
Mileage  tickets  were  once  the  best 
way  to  tour  the  South  Pacific,  but 
since  Pan  American  Airways  withdrew 
fron  nany  of  its  South  Pacific  routes, 
they  have  becone  nuch  harder  to  ob- 
tain.    Companies  like  Continental 
Airlines  and  Air  New  Zealand  only 
wish  to  sell  tickets  for  their  own 
'on  line'  services.    Bndorsable  or 
'interline'  tickets  now  cost  more. 
Still,   if  you  have  an  agent  with  pull, 
he/she  may  be  able  to  wring  a  mileage 
ticket  out  of  the  airlines  for  you; 
but  don't  count  on  it.    With  a  mileage 
ticket,  you  pay  a  fixed  amount  for  a 
ticket  from  A  to  B  and  are  permitted 
to  stop  anywhere  along  the  way  on  aaj 
reasonable  routing,   prn-.ided  you  don't 
exceed  the  maximum  allowable  mileage. 
Tou  will  still  neet  people  who  claim 
to  have  ticketa  like  this,  so  it's 
not  impossible  to  find  then.  Passen- 
gers originating  in  Europe  should 
certainly  explore  this  possibility. 
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AIR  NEW  ZEALAND  ROUTES 


promotional  fareg:    Luckily  for  the 
traveler,  coapetltlon  between  carriers 

is  fierce.    Airlines  are  constantly 

offering  special  fares  of  different 
kinds  to  attract  business.  But 
because  aost  of  the  cheap  fares  have 
advance  purchase  deadlines,  you  have 
to  start  shopping  early  to  get  the 
real  bargains.    There  are  usually 
varying  loir,  shoulder,  and  peak  season 
periods;  inquiring  far  in  advance 
means  you  have  time  to  reschedule  your 
trip  to  take  advantage  of  the  low- 
season  faYes.    The  Most  common  of  the 
promotional  fares  is  the  APEX  (advance 
purchase  excursion)  fare.    On  these 
you  are  ticketed  and  pay  30  days  In 
advance.    Renember  too  that  you're 
often  locked  into  a  SPt  Itinerary  and 
cannot  change  your  reservations  without 
serious  financial  penalty.    If  you're 
stuck  in  an  expensive  hotel  on  an 
island  you  dislike  and  the  weather's 
bad,  an  APEX  ticket  can  be  the  pits. 
Similarly,  If  you  like  a  place  and 

wish  to  spend  a  1  i  1 1 1  o  'nore  time  with 
friends,  you're  dragged  away  on 
schedule  by  unchangeable  reservations. 
Still,  If  you've  done  your  haMwork 
and  are  able  to  decide  precisely  how 
long  you  wish  to  spend  in  each  place, 
the  APEX  fares  can  save  you  a  lot  of 
money.    Air  New  Zealand  Is  good  on 
these  because  they  allow  stopovers, 
give  you  up  to  a  year  to  finish  your 
trip,  and  guarantse  your  fare  against 
any  increases  once  you've  been  ticket- 
ed.   But  don't  buy  an  APEX  unless 
you've  given  it  a  lot  of  thought.  At 
the  other  extreme  are  the  standby 
fares  where  you  just  front  up  and 
take  your  chances.    Fan  American 


Airways  is  best  on  standbys  because 
there's  usually  altmys  sn  extra  seat 
on  their  Jusbo  jets. 


GBTTIMG  THERE  BY  AIR 

from  North  America;    Air  New  Zealand 
and  Continental  Airlines  are  the  major 
carriers  serving  the  South  Fsclflc 
out  of  Los  Angeles.    Air  New  Zesland 
offers  you  Tahiti-Rarotonga-Auckland- 
Sydney-Fljl-HoQolulu,  while  Continent- 
al serves  only  Honolulu-Auckland- 
Sydney-Fiji.     The  Air  New  Zealand 
package  Is  especially  Inviting  becMise 
it  combines  the  variety  of  lush  tropi- 
cal Islands,  the  rolling,  green 
countryside  of  Hew  Zealandt  and  tbs 
escitiiis  cities  of  Australia.  Both 
airlines  have  APEX  fares.    Hawaii  is 
an  laiportant  gateway  to  the  South 
Pacific,  and  it*s  soaetlaes  cheaper 
to  fly  to  Honolulu  on  a  special  fare* 
then  buy  another  ticket  to  points  of 
entry  such  as  Pago  Pago.  Currently, 
the  cheapest  fares  from  the  Hest 
C  ast  to  Hawaii  are  US$139  San 
Francisco-Honolulu  (Pan  Am  standby 
OW)  and  US$160  OW  Oakland/Los  Angeles- 
Honolulu  (florid  Airways).  From 
Honolulu,  Continental  Airlines  has  S 
30-day  OW  APEX  fare  of  US$330  to 
Pago  Pago.    South  Pacific  Island 
Airways  (8PIA)  also  flies  Honolulu- 
Pago  Pago-Papeete  3  times  a  week; 
passengers  for  Tahiti  change  planes 
in  Pago  Pago.    Air  Tungaru  flies  to 
Tahiti  via  Christmas  Island.  Hhenever 

booking  flights  into  the  South  Pacific 
from  North  America,  always  ask  if  you 
are  permitted  a  free  stopover  in 
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Honolulu.     Also  compare  the  cost  of 
continuing  on  to  New  Zealand  or 
Australia  on  the  saac  ticket.  Often 
the  difference  In  price  is  minimal. 
from  Canada;    CP  Air  has  flights  to 
Fiji  from  Vancouver  and  Toronto*  OH 
APEX  fares  are  available,  so  you 
could  combine  them  with  other  routes. 
Toronto  passengers  change  planes  in 
Hawaii. 

the  North  Pacific  route:     From  Honolulu 
you  can  head  W  across  Micronesia  to 
Guam,  then  connect  on  to  Japan,  S£ 
Asia,  or  Nauru.    Continental  Airlines 
charges  US$465  for  Honolulu-Majuro— 
Ponape-Truk-Guam,  or  US$661  for 
Honolulu-Majuro-Ponape-Truk-Guam-Yap- 
Kbror.    It  costs  another  US$239  to 
flv  from  Koror  back  to  Guam.  From 
Guam  you  can  island-hop  Guam-Rota- 
Tlnlan-Salpan  for  about  II8$75;  Salpan 
has  direct  flights  to  taUKjo  for  about 
$200.     From  Japan  there  are  boats 
Kagoshima-Okinawa-Taipei,  then  you 
can  fly  Talpel-Nanlla-Kota  Klnabalu 
for  about  US$3S0.     Boats  carry  on 
Kota  Kinabalu-Singapore-Jakarta;  there 
is  no  boat  Taipei-Hong  Kong.    If  you 
wish  to  return  to  the  U.S.  fron  Guam, 
it's  cheaper  to  use  Pan  Am's  7-day 
advance  super  APEX  OW  fares  to  Honolulu 
($348),  San  Francisco  ($437),  or  New 
York  ($538).    You  could  also  connect 
to  the  South  Pacific  (Fiji  or  Apia) 
or  Melanesia  (Port  Vila  or  Honiara) 
by  flying  Guam-Nauru  for  US$168  OU. 
Air  Nsuru  also  flies  Guaa-Kagoshiaa 
(US$207).     An  excellent  side  trip  off 
the  North  Pacific  route  would  be 
Majuro-Tarawa-Nauru-Majuro  on  Air 
Hsoru  at  an  airfare  cost  of  USI269. 
The  North  Pacific  route  also  works  in 
reverse,  giving  Japanese  travelers  a 
chance  to  visit  the  islands  before 
arriving  in  America. 

via  Nauru:    Air  Nauru  provides  the 
only  connections  between  Micronesia 
and  the  South  Pacific.    Host  travel 
is  through  Nauru,  and  fares  are  cal- 
culated point  to  point;  nevertheless 
they  are  reasonable.    The  problem  is 
that  there's  only  one  hotel  on  Nauru 
(A$30  single),  so  if  you  have  to 
spend  longer  than  a  day  or  2  waiting 
for  your  onward  connection,  your 
travel  expenses  can  be  quickly  inflat- 


ed by  ground  costs.     It's  often  dif- 
ficult to  get  reliahle  inforaation  on 
Air  Nauru  aervlcee  and  their  booking 

offices  are  slow  to  confirm  reserva- 
tions, but  since  the  only  alternate 
connections  between  Guam  and  Auckland, 
for  example,  are  through  Manila  or 
Honolulu,  Air  Nauru  does  fill  an  im- 
portant need.    Air  Nauru  offices  are 
located  In  NMboume,  Hong  Kong, 
Tokyo,  Guam,  Ponapc*  Majuro,  Honolulu, 
and  Suva. 


the  Central  Pacific  route:    Air  Tungaru 
has  opened  a  new  route  by  offering 
Honolulu-Tarawa  for  US$402  OH.  fron 
Tarawa  you  can  fly  Tarawa-Nauru- 
Honiara  for  US$208  on  Air  Nauru. 
Boats  link  Honiara  to  Munda  and  Gizo, 
where  you  can  catch  a  flight  to  Kleta, 
PNG  for  about  SI$50.    There's  also  a 
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MELBOURNE 

OTHBR  AIR  NAUID  FABB8 

Ouan/Hong  Kong  $299 

Nauru/Okinawa  $476 
Nauru/Manila  $367 
Nauru/Auckland  $430 
Auckland/Honiara  $313 

Auckland /Guam  $598 
Meibourne/Majuro  $393 


branch  off  to  Australia  at  Honiara 

(A$206  airfare  to  Brisbane) .  Evan 
cheaper  is  Air  Nluglni's  45-day 
advance  purchase  OW  fare  from  Honolulu 
to  Port  Horasby  for  US|46S  (50Z  can- 
cellation fee).    At  Port  Moresby  you 

could  connect  with  the  back  door  rottta 
from  Australia  to  Bali  (see  the 
introduction  to  the  PNG  chapter  for 
detaila) . 

from  Australia:    The  Australian  govern- 
ment likes  to  keep  airfares  out  of 
Australia  as  high  as  possible  in 
order  to  subsidize  the  state-owned 
airline,  Qantas;  even  foreign  carriers 
are  required  to  set  high  fares  -  one 
of  the  foibles  of  socialism.  The 
cheapest  way  out  is  Air  Nluglni's 
flight  fro*  Cairns  to  Port  Moresby 
(A$140  OW).    Air  Nlugini  also  has 
12-25  dav  RT  APEX  fares  from  Cairns, 
Brisbane »  and  Sydney  to  Port  Moresby. 
Any  internal  PNG  flights  booked  with 
an  APEX  ticket  get  20Z  off  the  regu- 
lar fare.     Continental  Airlines  and 
Qantas  both  have  APEX  fares  from 
Sydney  to  Fiji,  and  these  can  be 
fairly  low  for  midweek  off-peak 
travel.     Gateway  Tours   (1037  Victoria 
Rd.,  West  Ryde,  N.S.W.  211A)  offers 
package  tours  ex.  Brisbane  to  the 
Solomon  Islands.    They  have  a  package 
which  gives  you  10  nights  at  Tambea 
Village  on  Guadalcanal,  airfare  and 
transfers  included.    Tou  can  extend 
your  stay  up  to  23  days  and  still  fly 
home  on  the  group  ticket,  thus  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  group  with 
independent  travel.    Talk  to  Val 

Gavriloff  at  Gateway.     Student  Travel 
Australia  has  the  cheapest  flights 
to  Asia  and  Europe;  check  to  see 
what  they  have  to  the  South  Pacific. 
Th(  ir  offices  are  In  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Canberra,  Adelaide,  Perth,  and 
Brisbane,  but  you  must  be  a  student 
to  use  their  services. 

from  Hew  Zealand;     Air  New  Zealand 
has  economy  and  epic  RT  excursion 
fares  from  Auckland  to  many  Pacific 
islands.     Those  to  Tahiti  and  Apia 
are  for  a  6-30  day  stay,  and  you  are 
permitted  to  stopover  on  Rarotonga 
on  the  Tahiti  «Keursion  fare.  The 
fares  to  Nandl  and  Rarotonga,  carry- 
ing a  SOZ  cancellation  fee,  must  be 
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paid  21  daya  in  advance.  Low-seaaon 
departures  are  almost  a  third  cheaper 
than  high-season  travel.    Air  Pacific 
flies  to  Fiji  direct  from  Christchurch, 
saving  South  Island  residents  the 
extra  expense  of  traveling  to  Auckland. 

from  Singapore:    It's  possible  to  get 
cut-rate  tickets  on  UTA  French  Airlines 
flights  across  the  South  Pacific  from 
Singapore,  the  French  connection. 
For  US  1675  (8$1,450)  yon  get  Slngapora- 
Jakarta-Sydney-Noumea-Auckland -Papeete- 
Los  Angeles.     Book  your  ticket  at 
Sunseekers  Travel  and  Tours,  324 
Orchard  Towers,  Singapore  9;  or  HAS 
Travel,  Suite  544,  Tanglln  Shopping 
Center,  Singapore  10.     In  Penang,  the 
tickets  are  available  from  Sllvergate 
Travel  in  the  Mandarin  Hotel  Avcade. 
Sunseekers  also  arranges  cheap  dormi- 
tory accommodations  in  Singapore. 
Pick  up  cheap  camping  gear  from  the 
shops  along  Arab  St.  near  the  Thieves 
Market,  Singapore  (bargain  hard). 
The  UTA  tickets  are  good  for  up  to  a 
year,  and  you  enjoy  superb  Inflight 
service.    Discount  UTA  tickets  are 
not  available  in  Auatralia,  France, 
or  the  U.S. 

from  South  America:     LAH  Chile  Airlinea 

flies  Santiago-Easter  Island-Papeete 

weekly,  but  it  isn't  cheap.     A  OW 
ticket  costs  US$934,  and  at  certain 
times  of  year  (1  July  -  15  Aug.  and 
16  Nov.  -  14  April)  they  even  tack  a 
US$100  Easter  Island  stopover  charge 
onto  that!    You  really  have  to  want 
to  see  Easter  Island  to  coae  this 

way.     It  na .  he  cheaper  to  include 
Easter  Island  in  a  through-ticket 
from  Australia  or  New  Zealand  to 
Madrid/Paris/Frsnkf urt ,  or  vice  versa. 
For  SOBS  reason  these  flights  are 
heavily  booked,  so  reserve  your  seat 
far  in  advance. 

from  Europe:     Since  very  few  European 
carriers  service  the  South  Pacific, 
travelers  originating  in  Europe  should 
look  for  the  cheapest  way  to  plug  into 
one  of  the  routes  described  above. 
Western  Airlines  has  a  2-week  advance 
purchase  OW  London-Honolulu  fare  of 
U8I426.    Tou  mey  be  able  to  stopover 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska.     Several  airlines 
offer  cheap  standby  or  advance- 
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purchase  fares  between  London  and 
Hong  Kong  (currently  151  pounds  0U)« 
Vram  Hong  Kong,  proceed  to  Gum  to 
ioln  the  North  Pacific  route.  This 
can  be  done  via  Manila  on  Pan  An 
(US$4S6  OH)  or  via  Talpol  on  Air 
Hauru  (US$299  OU) .    Stopovoro  luy  be 
peniltted  at  the  intemedlate  points. 
Tolgro  is  another  gateway  worth  con- 
sidering, since  Tolcyo-Ssipan  eosts 
only  about  US$200.    if  you  can't  find 

a  cheap  flight  from  Europe  to  Japan, 
consider  using  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.    The  European  gateway  ia 
Berlin*  and  you  have  to  change  traina 
in  Moscow  and  Khabarovsk  before  reach* 
ing  Hakhodka,  the  Pacific  port. 
Transfer  to  a  300-passenger  ferry 
there  bound  for  Tokohaas«  Japan.  The 

total   cost   of   transporrat  ion  from 
Berlin  to  Yokohataa  would  only  be 
about  US$200,  but  meals  are  extra, 
and  if  you  want  to  atop  off  soaeidiere 

like  Moscow,  Irkutsk,  nr  Khabarovsk, 
you're  strapped  into  US$40-a-night 
single  hotel  roons.    Allow  about  2 
weeks  for  the  entire  Journey.    If  tiae 
is  limited,  consider  Pan  Am's  Round- 
the-World  in  80  Days  fare  of  US$1,399 
(standby).    You  nust  nake  at  least  4 
stops  on  your  way  around  the  world; 
travel  could  begin  in  London,  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Frankfurt,  or  Munich.  This 
tiekat  will  only  take  you  to  Guan 
and  Hamii  in  the  Pacific,  however. 
Contact  Momentum  Travel   (Ist  Floor 
61/65  Conduit  St.,  London  WIR  9FD, 
England)  for  Inforaatlon  on  the  UTA 
faraa  described  under  *froB  Singapore* 
above.     They  may  be  able  to  sell  you 
one  of  these  ex.  Los  Angeles.  Conblne 
this  witii  Skytrain,  or  standby  to  Los 
Angeles,  then  a  cheap  Bangkok  to 
Eurnpp  ticket  (purchased  in  Ban^^kok) , 
and  you've  got  a  unique  globe-girdling 
route.    If  you  can't  get  the  VIA 
tictet  In  London,  try  doing  it  in 
reverse  (Europe-SE  Asia-South  Pacific- 
U.S.A.).    If  you  get  stalled  in 
Singapore,  you  can  always  proceed  to 
Hong  Kong  and  switch  to  the  North 
Pacific  route.     For  information  on  a 
ticket  Frankfurt-Rio-Buenoa  Aires- 
Sent  lago-Bas t er  Island-Papeete-llnidi- 
Auckland-Sydney  contact  Der  Explorer, 
Flugdienst,  Huttenstr.  17,  Dusseldorf. 
In  1980  they  were  charging  DH2,990 
for  all  of  this. 


important  note:    AliBost  all  of  the 
above  can  be  done  in  reverse,  so  the 
destinstfona  also  serve  as  points  of 
origin.     No  one  need  be  told  that 
airfares  are  fluctuating  wildly  and 
that  nnch  of  the  above  is  probably 
already  out  of  date.    In  spite  of 
this,  we've  decided  to  include  precise 
fares  to  give  you  a  basis  for  coopari' 
son  and  a  rouf^  idaa  of  how  nuch 
things  cost.    Alchou^  sone  of  the 
above  may  no  longer  be  available  when 
you're  ready  to  travel,  at  least 
you'll  have  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
thing  Co  look  for.    Consider  all  the 
posslbilitiaB  before  asking  up  your 
•ind. 

KBCIORAL  AIR  SOVICBS 

Although  it  costs  a  lot  to  get  to  the 
South  Pacific,  travel  within  the  area 
is  quite  raaaonable.    to  really  ex- 
perience the  variety  of  cultures  and 
landscapes  you  have  to  visit  more 
than  one  island  group.    The  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  buy  one  of  the 
circular  tickets  offered  by  Air 
Pacific,  SPIA  (South  Pacific  Island 
Airways),  and  Polynesian  Airlines. 
Air  Pacific  and  OTA  fiat  together  to 

offer  the  loop  Fiji-Port  Vila-Noumea- 
Fiji  for  US$284.    Air  Pacific  and 
SPIA  conblne  to  offer  a  Five  Island 
Featival  route  Suva-Nuku'alofa- 
Vava*u-Pago  Pago-Apia-Suva  for  US$350. 
Polynesian  Airlines  has  a  Polynesian 
Triangle  fare  idilch  takes  you  Fiji- 
Miiktt*alofa<4liue-^ia-Fiji  for  1IS$338. 
The  Discover  Polynesia  fare  goes 
Apia-Nuku ' alof a-Niue-Raro  tonga-Ap  ia 
for  0S$439;  for  an  additional  US$211 
you  can  extend  this  to  Tahiti.  All 
of  the  above  are  valid  for  one  year, 
and  you  can  travel  on  any  flight  - 
there  are  few  botheraoM  restrictions. 
Tou  can  stop  on  each  island  aa  long 
as  you  wish,  originate  from  any  of 
the  points  touched,  and  travel  in 
either  direction.   Air  Pacific  off era 
a  25Z  discount  to  studanta  under  26. 
domestic  air  services;    A  large  nunber 
of  local  airlines  offer  frequent 
service  to  renota  ialanda  within  a 
aingle  country.    These  flights,  da- 
scribed  in  the  respective  chapters 
of  this  book,  can  be  easily  booked 
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after  yoar  arrival.    The  voet  laport- 

ant  are:    Air  Polynesle,  Cook  Islands 
Airways,  Air  Rarotonga,  Fiji  Air, 

Air  Caledonle,  Air  Melanesiae,  Solair, 
talair.  Air  Niugini,  Air  Tungaru, 
Airline  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
Island  Alr»  and  Aero  Belau. 

AIR  PACIFIC  ROUTES 


GETTING  THERE  BY  SEA 

Much  Pacific  shipping  was  destroyed 

during  WW  II  and  nany  new  airfields 
were  built  at  the  same  time,  thus 
radically  altering  the  transportation 
patterns  of  the  Pacific.    With  few 
exceptions,  travel  by  freighter 
between  the  Islands  Is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.    Much  easier  to  arrange  are 
local  boat  trips  to  the  outer  islands 
within  a  single  country.    These  are 
available  everywhere,  but  they  don't 
run  according  to  any  fixed  schedule, 
so  you  have  to  take  your  chances  on 
what's  available  when  you  arrive. 
All  the  major  possibilities  are  ex- 
plored In  the  different  chapters  of 
thle  book.    Most  of  the  islands  export 
similar  products  and  there  is  little 
Interlsland  trade;  large  cargo  vessels 
headed  for  Aiistralla»  Mew  Zealand, 
and  Japan  don*t  usually  take  passen* 
gers.     The  only  totally  reliable 
Interlsland  service  is  Pago  Pago  to 
Apia.    One  exception  to  the  above  is 
the  Maura  Pacific  Line  which  has 
cargo/passenger  ships  leaving  Austral- 
la  and  California  every  3  to  6  weeks. 
The  Eigamoiya  sails  from  Melbourne 
to  Mauru  every  5  weeks,  often  carry- 
ing on  to  Tarawa.    The  cost  is  about 


A$440  OH  for  the  10-day  ioumey,  but 
the  trip  is  heavily  booked  froa  April 

to  Oct.     Details  from  Air  Nauru, 
Nauru  House,  80  Collins  St.,  Mel- 
bourne 3000.    The  Sma  G  sails  froa 
San  Francisco  to  Saipan  every  6  weeks, 
with  stops  at  Honolulu,  Majuro, 
Ponape,  and  Truk.     The  70  passengers 
pay  about  US$1,940  pp  OH  fron  San 
Francisco  to  Saipan,  about  US$600 
less  if  you  board  in  Honolulu;  a  25- 
day  cruise  in  all.    You  could  also 
use  this  ship  to  travel  Honolulu- 
Majuro  (US$465) ,  then  fly  Air  Maura 
to  Tarawa  and  on.     Bookings  are  avail- 
able from  Siemer  and  Hand  Travel, 
Roon  315,  465  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94104,  or  the  Nauru 
Shipping  Agency,  900  Fort  St.  Mall, 
Honolulu,  HI  96813.    On  both  of  the 
above  ships  you  get  a  cabin,  aeals, 
and  bourgeois  aawnltles. 

cruise  ships:    If  you  want  an  In- 
depth  experience  of  the  South  Pacific, 
don't  take  a  cruise.    Tourists  on 
these  ships  pay  A$75  a  day  to  be 
shuttled  between  the  most  commercial- 
ised centers  in  the  islmds,  then 
are  badgered  by  vendors  and  shop- 
keepers from  the  inoment  they  land  to 
the  time  they  reboard  the  ship.  All 
they  see  of  the  islands  is  a  blurred 
iaage  out  thVk  window  of  a  bus  as  they 
are  hustled  around.     However,  you 
might  consider  using  these  ships  for 
interport  passage  between  2  islands; 
often  the  cost  will  be  about  the  saae 
as  the  airfare  and  you'll  get  to  see 
another  slice  of  life,  without  having 
to  hear  it  for  too  long.  Cruise 
ships  run  on  fixed  schedules  and  are 
usually  represented  hv  the  largest 
travel  agency  in  each  port  of  call. 
Approach  them  to  find  out  tifaat  is 
available  and  if  there's  any  room. 

by  yacht;  Hitch  rides  into  the  Pacif- 
ic on  yachts  froa  California,  Mew 

Zealand,  and  Australia,  or  around  the 
yachting  trlanglA  Papeete-Suva-Hawaii. 
To  crew  on  a  yacht  you  must  be  willing 
to  cook,  wash  and  iron  clothes,  steer, 
and  help  with  engine  work.     You'll  be 
a  lot  more  useful  if  you  know  how  to 
use  a  sextant.    Anybody  who  wants  to 
get  on  well  under  sail  must  be  flex- 
ible and  tolerant,  both  physically  and 
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Aussie  yachties,  Papeete 


emotionally.     Expense-sharing  crew 
members  pay  US$100  a  month  or  more  pp. 
Put  up  notices  on  yacht  club  and 
marine  bulletin  boards,  and  meet 
people  in  the  bars.     At  home,  look  in 
the  'Mariner's  Market  Place'  section 
of  Yachting  magazine  for  classified 
listings  of  yachts  seeking  crews, 
yacht  deliveries,  etc.;  you  can  even 
place  an  ad  for  yourself  for  about 
US$20.     Read  the  sections  on  yachting 
in  the  Neu)  Pacific  Magazine  for  an 
idea  of  what  it's  all  about.  Check 
out  the  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club  in 
San  Francisco  or  the  Newport  Beach 
Yacht  Club,  S  of  Los  Angeles,  for 
yachts  seeking  crew.     The  common 
yachting  route  across  the  Pacific  is 
from  California  to  Hawaii,  then  down 
to  the  Marquesas  and  across  to  Tahiti, 
Raro tonga,  Vava'u,  Suva,  and  New 
Zealand.     Some  sail  down  the  coast 
of  Mexico  to  the  Galapagos,  then  over 
to  the  Marquesas.     Both  these  routes 
utilize  the  NE  and  SE  trades.     In  the 
other  direction,  you'll  sail  on  the 
westerlies  from  New  Zealand  to  a  point 
S  of  the  Australs,  then  N  on  the 
trades  to  Tahiti.    Cruising  yachts 
average  about  150  km  a  day.    A  lot  of 


yachts  stop  in  the  Marquesas,  Papeete, 
Vava'u,  Suva,  Noumea,  and  Port  Vila. 
The  best  season  for  rides  in  the 
South  Pacific  is  July-Sept.;  sometimes 
you'll  even  have  to  turn  one  down. 
But  be  somewhere  else,  like  Hawaii  or 
New  Zealand,  during  the  monsoon  season 
(Nov.-Feb.).    On  board,  as  crew, 
you'll  get  good  exercise  and  fresh 
sea  air,  watch  dolphins  and  whales 
journey  across  phosphorescent  waters, 
the  flying  fish  soar,  and  see  the 
stars  descend  right  into  the  sea. 
After  30  days  you'll  be  happy  to  hit 
land  for  a  fresh-water  shower.  Ask 
the  captain  to  write  you  a  letter  of 
recommendation  when  you  leave;  it'll 
help  you  find  another  boat.  When 
you've  got  your  land  legs  function- 
ing again,  you  might  want  to  ask 
around  to  see  if  anybody  wants  any 
painting  or  varnishing  done  -  in 
Noumea  you  can  earn  f. 1,500  a  day  for 
this.    When  a  boat  is  hauled  out,  you 
can  also  work  scraping  and  repainting 
the  bottom  and  doing  minor  repairs. 
The  South  Pacific  is  good  for  sailing; 
there's  not  too  much  traffic,  and  no 
piracy  like  you'd  find  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  or  in  Indonesian  waters. 
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Ocean  Voyages  Inc.:     For  those  who 
love  sailing  but  have  to  plan  their 
vacations  for  a  set  period,  this 
Sausall to-based  company  offers  a  var- 
l<?ty  of  trips  on  sailing  vessels 
through  the  remotest  islands  of  the 
Sottth  Pacific.    The  voyages  last 
anywhere  from  a  week  to  three  aonths 
and  the  groups  are  limited  to  a  max- 
imum of  13  participants,  often  less. 
Prices  are  surprisingly  reasonable 
when  you  compare  tbea  to  what  the 
cruise  ships  charge;  and  they  are  all 
inclusive,  covering  everything  but 
liquor.    For  eacanple,  a  lOnwe^  journey 
froB  Costa  Rica  to  Tahiti  visiting  the 
Galapagos,  Pit  cairn,  and  the  Tuamotus 
en  route  costs  only  US$3,500,  less  on 
a  per-day  basis  than  what  most  tourists 
pay  for  a  hotel  room  alone!  Ocean 
Voyages  caters  to  a  very  select,  pro- 
fessional clientele  and  their  crews 
are  carefully  screened.    Write  Ocean 
Voyages  Inc..  1709  Brldgeway, 
Sausalito,  CA    94965,  U.S.A.  for 
details. 

OTHER  TRAVEL  OPTIONS 

package  tours:     If  your  time  is  lim- 
ited and  all  you  want  is  the  very 
cheapest  tour.  Islands  in  the  Sun  and 
Spaclflc  Tours  (both  In  California  — 
use  their  toll  free  numbers)  offer 
trips  to  Tahiti  and  otber  islands 
using  cheap  GIT  (group  inclusive  tour) 
fares;  your  total  package,  including 
7  nights  accommodation,  may  cost  less 
than  a  regular  RT  ticket.  Drawbacks 
are  chat  you're  on  a  fixed  schedule 
and  in  a  tourist-oriented  environment. 
Much  more  rewarding  are  the  tours 
offered  by  GoodTravel  Tours  (P.O. 
Box  2866,  Oakland,  CA    94618,  U.S.A.) 
-  perfect  for  those  who  can't  or 
don't  wish  to  do  it  on  their  own.  On 
GoodTravel  trips  you  stay  in  pre* 
arranged  accommodations  in  selected. 


remote  villages  nnd  meet  the  islanders 
on  a  person-to-person  basis,  a 
pleasure  few  tourists  enjoy.  The 
village  is  collectively  responsible 
for  feeding,  housing,  and  entertain- 
ing GoodTravel  clients,  and  the  money 
earned  is  used  for  community  projects 
decided  upon  by  the  villagers  them- 
selves.    GoodTravel  is  one  of  the 
only  tour  operators  in  the  world  that 
pays  money  directly  to  villages  col- 
lectively, not  individually,  thus 
eliminating  jealousy  and  greed.  It 
helps  to  strengthen  the  community 
rather  than  destroy  it,  as  moat  other 
tourist  developments  do.  Village- 
oriented  tourism  may  be  the  answer  to 
the  tourist  menance  facing  Oceania, 
and  GoodTravel *s  tours  to  Pljlan 
villages  are  the  only  packages  to  the 
South  Pacific  the  author  of  this  book 
is  able  to  warmly  recommend.  Note 
howevmr  that  you  can  arrange  the  same 
thing  for  yourself  much  more  cheaply  - 
if  you  have  the  time  and  ingenuity. 
Poseidon  Ventures  (359  San  Miguel  Dr., 
Newport  Bcach»  CA  92660,  U.S.A.)  runs 
dive  tours  to  Tmk,  Belau,  Fiji,  and 
Rangiroa  for  scuba  nuts.  Sobek 
Expeditions  Inc.  (P.O.  Box  7007, 
Angels  Camp,  CA  95222,  U.S.A.)  offers 
a  thrilling  white  water  raft  trip 
down  PNG's  Hatut  River  from  Aug. -Oct. 

by  bicycle;  Consider  taking  a  bicycle 
with  you.    Most  airlinaa  willingly 

accept  it  as  baggage,  usually  at  no 
extra  charge.    Take  the  pedals  and 
panniers  off  and  clean  off  the  dirt 

before  checking  in.  Inter-island 
boats  sometimes  charge  $l-$3  to  carry 
a  bike,  and  sometimes  bikes  are  free. 
Take  along  a  good  repair  kit  as  bicycle 
shops  are  often  poor  or  nonexistent  in 
the  islands.     Know  how  to  fix  vour  own 
bike,     fie  prepared  for  dirt  and  gravel 
roads,  and  have  plenty  of  time. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


There  are  organised  hooeatay  plana  in 

many  places,  such  as  on  the  outer 
Islands  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  where 
you  pay  a  sec  fee  to  stay  with  a 
local  faaily  in  their  hone.  Meals 
nay  not  be  Included  in  the  price,  but 
they  are  usually  available,  tending 
towards  your  host  family's  fare  of 
seafood  and  native  vegetables. 
Details  of  these  programs  can  be 
obtained  from  tourist  information 
offices.    Another  possibility  would 
be  to  arranga  your  own  hoaestay  In  a 
village  by  consulting  with  the  village 
headman  or  ehiaf  upon  arrival .  In 
Fiji  sea  the  turarga-ni-karo  (village 
herald),  and  in  Saaoa  the  pulenu'u. 
Tell  the  chief  exactly  hdw  much  you 
are  willing  to  pay  pp  for  room  and 
board,  and  how  lopg  you  Intend  to 
stay.    Ha  will  alaest  certainly  put 
you  In  touch  with  someone,  if  he 
doesn't  take  you  in  himself.  Upon 
departure,  take  your  host  aside  and 
discreatly  pay  him  precisely  the 
aaount  you  specified  to  the  chief 
upon  arrival.    Make  it  clear  that 
hoapitallty  cannot  be  paid  for,  but 
you  want  to  show  your  appreciation 
and  help  cover  his  expenses.  In 
Sanoa  tell  him  it  is  a  /n&a  alofa 
(thing  of  love).    If  be  refuses 
paynant  for  soaa  reason,  take  the 

money  to  the  person  who  arranged 
your  stay  and  give  it  to  him,  asking 


 lloeaeta  antiquoruR  or  Colp<^a8tae 

Baultnta)  -.    The  most  inportant  root  vege- 
table for  th«  majority  of  Pacific  islanders, 
taro  raquirea  aoist  soil,  and  wturaa  8  to 
15  ■ooth*  after  planting.    Vhm  ripa,  th* 
edible  portion  of  this  thick  starchy  root  is 
cut  off  below  Che  stalk,  and  the  stalk  is 
thai  Teplant«l.    The  tender  leaves  are  eatao 
as  graans  after  thorough  cooking,  and  the 
root  Is  tolled  or  baked  until  tender,  then 
peeled.     Cooked  tarn  can  be  creamed,  seal— 
loped,  sliced,  or  fried  -  even  made  into 
taro  chips.     In  Hawaii,  cooked  taro  is 
■aehed  aiid  pouaded,  ttiaa  water  la  added  to 
■ake  poi,  a  thick,  sclel^  paste  eaten  with 
fiab. 


that  It  be  passed  on  to  your  host 
after  your  departure.    It  may  also 

happen  that  you  are  spontaneously 
Invited  in  by  villagers  in  remoter 
areas  who  will  feed  you  and  put  you 
up  without  any  thou^t  of  payaent. 
In  these  cases  money  may  not  be  a 
good  idea,  but  you  should  certainly 
offset  their  expenses  by  going  to 
the  local  trade  stores  and  purchas- 
ing things  like  rice,  sugar,  canned 
meat  and  fish,  coffee,  etc.,  or 
whatever  you  think  they  could  use. 
Other  weleoae  gifts  are  sneakers  or 


canvas   shoes,   T-shirts,  blue  j 

and  marbles  and  balloons  for  the  kids 
(not  csndy  which  rots  their  teeth 
and  attracts  ants).    Again,  give 
these  to  your  host  without  making  a 
show  of  it.     The  value  of  the  goods 
should  be  about  US$A  pp  per  day  or 
aore.    By  doing  it  this  way,  you  not 
only  put  money  directly  into  the 
local  economy  by  purchasing  some  of 
your  goods  locally,  but  you  give 
them  soae thing  they  know  and  can  use 
(otherwise  it  wouldn't  be  for  sale 
in  the  village) .     If  you  give  your 
hoat  faaily  canned  food,  be  careful 
that  they  don't  think  It's  because 
you  want  to  be  fed  that.     Make  It 
very  clear  from  the  start  that  although 
we  foreigners  love  to  est  corned  beef, 
you're  tired  of  it  and  would  much 
rather  have  the  local  foods  grown  in 
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the  village  that  they  themselves  eat. 
If  you're  going  to  some  really  remote 
atoll  for  an  extended  stay,  beat 
to  take  along  a  good  supply  of  food 
(canned  or  otherwise)  so  as  not  to 
put  any  pressure  on  an  already  tight 
local  food  sittsatlcm.    Beaidea,  If 
you  find  the  food  is  unnecessary  you 
caft  always  give  it  to  your  hosts  on 
the  island.    Visitors  should  follow 
their  mm  consdeneea,  but  the  aaount 
you  decide  to  give  should  not  only 
reimburse  the  local  people,  but  also 
help  them  to  make  a  little  money. 
Reaeaber,  their  time  la  aoney;  con- 
sider all  the  meals,  teas,  and  leave 
you've  had,  and  the  places  they've 
taken  you.    They've  given  you  a  place 
to  sleep,  and  friendahlp  end  coopan'- 
ionahlp;  think:    'What  is  that  vorth?* 
not''Uhat  csn  I  get  away  tilth?' 


Don't  be  so  naive  as  to  think  they're 
Creating  you  specially  because  you're 
such  a  wonderful  person.    They  're  the 

wonderful  people.     The  visitor  always 
gets  more  out  of  it  than  the  host; 
you've  got  to  give  back  something 
more  than  words  and  aalles  to  equal 
the  balance.    Places  like  Hawaii  and 
Tahiti  have  already  been  spoiled  by 
white  men  who  went  in  and  took  all, 
giving  back  little  or  nothing;  you 
don't  get  invited  in  there  wuch 
anymore.     If  yon  really  can't  afford 
to  contribute  anything  to  your  hosts, 
it's  better  to  caap  or  sleep  on  the 
beach.    Staying  in  villages  is  a  way 
to  meet  and  communicate  with  the 

people,  an  act  of  good  will  with 
great  reward,  not  just  a  way  to  find 
a  cheap  place  to  stay. 


MONEY,  MEASUREMENTS,  VISAS 


All  the  prices  in  this  handbook  are 
in  the  local  currency  unless  other- 
wise stated*    For  approxlaate  rates, 
see  the  'Oceania  at  a  Glance'  chart 
in  this  introduction.     Assume  that 
all  hotel  and  restaurant  prices  are 
pp  (per  person)  per  day  or  per  aeal. 
For  a  list  of  the  abbreviations 
used,  consult  the* glossary  near  the 
end  of  this  book.     To  avoid  confusion, 
all  clock  times  in  this  handbook  are 
expressed  according  to  the  24-hour 
military  or  train  timetable  system, 
i.e.  0100  is  1:00  a.m.,  1300  is  1:00 
p.m.,  2330  is  11:30  p.m.    All  Measure- 
ments are  according  to  the  aetric 
system: 

1  foot  *•  .3048  aeters  (■} 
1  Bile  -  1.609  klloneters  (km) 
1  sq  mile  -  2.59  sq  kilometers 
1  acre  "  .4047  hectares  (ha.) 
1  pound  ■  .454  kilograms  (kg) 
1  chain  "  20  meters 
1  furlong  '  200  meters 

To  compute  centigrade  temperatures, 
subtract  32  from  fahrenheit  and 
divide  by  1.8.    Always  use  air  nail 
whan  poatlag  iaportant  letters  f ro« 
the  South  Pacific.    Air  mall  takes 
2  weeks  to  reach  Europe  or  America, 
idilla  surface  aail  takes  up  to 
5  aonths.    Vhen  writing  to  indiv- 


iduals or  businesses  in  the  South 
Pacific,  always  try  to  Include  the 
post  office  box  maiber  since  sHiil 
delivery  on  diase  islands  is  rare. 
On  the  remoter  outlying  islands  or 
villages  with  snail  populations,  the 
person's  naae  will  be  sufficient. 
When  buying  goods  or  services,  be 
aware  that  bargaining  is  usually 
neither  coomon  nor  necessary;  the 
first  price  they  quote  you  is  usually 
the  true  price.    Tipping  Is  also  rare, 
generally  restricted  to  Americanised 
islands  such  as  Hawaii  or  Guam. 
Pleasm  don't  Ineolt  the  ielandere  by 
offering  thea  a  tip. 

electric  currents:    If  you  are  taking 
an  electric  razor,  radio,  or  any  other 
electrical  appliances  with  you,  you 
should  know  that  2  different  voltages 
predominate  in  the  Pacific  islands. 
Those  countries  which  have  been  or 
are  under  American  political  domina- 
tion (Hawaii,  Micronesia,  American 
Samoa)  use  110  AC,  while  most  of  the 
rest  (former  British,  French,  or 
Australian  colonies)  use  220  AC^ 
Most  appliances  require  a  converter 
to  change  from  one  voltage  to  the 
other.    Because  different  types  of 
sockets  are  in  use,  you  will  also 
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need  en  edapter.  It's  probably  better 
to  pick  up  these  two  items  before  you 
leave  home  as  they  are  unavailable  on 
■eny  lelende.  Aleo  keep  the  ebove  In 
■Ind  when  purchasing  duty  free  appli- 
ances. Dual  voltage  (110-220  V) 
items  are  ideal. 

visas:    Traveling  In  the  South  Pacific 
Involves  a  very  limited  amount  of  red 
t^e.    Baeeptione  ere  Pepue  New  Guinee, 
Auetrelie,  Bewell,  end  Guem  which 

require  a  visa  of  everyone  but  their 
own  citizens,  although  New  Zealanders 
ere  adaltced  to  Anetrelle.  end 
Canedlene  to  Hawaii  end  Guam  without 
visee.    In  eddition,  Kiribati  requiree 
a  viee  of  Aaer leans,  Japanese, 
Geraene,  end  French;  end  New  Zeelend 
requires  one  for  Italians.     None  of 
the  other  islands  require  anything 
other  than  a  passport »  return  or 
onwerd  ticket,  end  a  health  certif- 
icate from  visitors  from  the  U.S., 
most  Conmonwealth  countries.  Western 
Inrope,  end  Jepen.  Ironlcelly, 
Pecific  ielendere  theaselves  ere  con- 
fronted with  a  mass  of  complicated 
requirements  when  they  attempt  to 
▼ieit  eech  othere*  eountrlee.  All 
▼lei tors  could  be  eeked  to  show  suf- 
ficient funds  to  cover  the  period 
they  wish  to  stay.    Some  immigration 
of flcere  disepprove  of  people  who 
intend  to  camp  or  stay  in  privete 
homes,  so  don't  tell  them.     Name  a 
likely  hotel  if  asked.     The  main  thing 
is  to  be  pet  lent  end  polite,  end  they 
will  be  polite  to  you. 


PACIFIC 

ISLANDS 

TIME 

CHART 

Stenderd  TIm 

Hours  from 

Time  at 

GMT       1200  GMT 

Easter  Island 

-  7 

0500 

Califomie 

-  8 

0400 

Tehltl 

-  10 

0200 

Hawaii 

-  10 

0200 

Niue 

-  11 

0100 

Tonga 

-  11 

0100 

Samoa 

-  11 

0100 

Tuvalu 

■♦■  12 

2400 

Wallls 

+  12 

2400 

Fiji 

12 

2400 

New  Zealand 

+  12 

2400 

Kiribati 

+  12 

2400 

Nauru 

+  12 

2400 

New  Caledonia 

+  11 

2300 

Vanuatu 

+  11 

2300 

Solumun  Islands 

+  11 

2300 

Queenslend 

-I-  10 

2200 

Papua  Hew  Gulnee 

+  10 

2200 

Guaa 

+  10 

2200 

Jepen 

+  9 

2100 

note:     Easter  Island,  Cook  Islands, 

and  New  Zealand  adopt  Daylight 

Saving 

Tlae  free  Oct. -Feb.,  while  Celifomle 

does  so  from  May-Get.     The  others  do 

not.  GMT  is  Greenwich  Mean  Time,  the 
tine  et  London,  England. 


HEALTH 


How  many  precautions  you  take  will 
depend  on  your  generel  heelth  end 

nhet  you're  eccostoned  to.  It*e 

always  best  to  carefully  wash  uncooked 
fruit  and  vegetablee,  and  to  drink 
boiled  or  filtered  weter.    Of  eouree 
you  can  ueuelly  drink  weter  etrelght 

from  the  tap  without  any  consequences, 
80  use  your  ova  common  sense.  Infec- 
tloite  hepetltle  Is  known  in  eone 
areas,    in<l  there's  typhoid  in  the 
Highlands  of  PNG;  you  probably  won't 
fall  victim  to  these  but  just  be 
awere  thet  they  ere  there.  Horrible 
disfiguring  tropical  diseases  like 
leproey  and  elephantiasis  are  usually 


difficult  to  catch,  so  it's  very 
unlikely  that  the  short-term  visitor 
will  contect  one  of  theee  nlghtneree 
of  the  flesh.     Milnria  is  a  more 
eerious  threat  to  health.  However, 
tfaie  noeqvlto-cerrled  virulence  le 
confined  to  Vanuetu,  the  Soloaon 
Islands,  and  Papua  New  Guinea. 
Science  has  yet  to  discover  a  useable 
vacdnetlon  egeinst  nelerle,  so 
you'll  just  have  to  keep  taking  your 
chloroquine  pills,  two  250  mg  pills 
weekly  beginning  2  weeks  before 
errlvel,  contlnalng  6  weeke  efter 
your  departure.     Chloroquine- resistent 
malaria  has  appeared  in  the  border 
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areas  of  PNG  near  the  Irian  Jaya 
border,  so  take  a  double  dosage  or 
•witch  to  fanzldar  if  you  enter  this 

area.     Dengue  fever  is  also  trans- 
mitted by  mosquitos;  the  symptoms 

are  headaches,  pain  in  the  joints, 

fever,  and  nausea.     It  caa  last 
anywhere  froa  5-15  days  and  although 
you  can  relieve  the  symptoms  somewhat, 
the  only  real  cure  Is  to  stay  In  bed 
and  wait  it  out.    Dengue  fever  can  be 
painful,  but  except  in  infants  it  is 
not  usually  fatal.     Hookworm,  whipworm, 
and  roundworm  are  all  coaaon  In  remote 
villages,  so  get  a  test  for  ova  and 
parasites  when  you  get  home.     If  you 
go  barefoot  through  gardens  and  plan- 
tations,' you're  sure  to  catch  some- 
thing.   Scabies,  mites,  and  headllce 
are  also  common,  and  any  large  general 
store  will  have  an  effective  remedy; 
the  locals  pick  the  creatures  care- 
fully out  of  each  other's  hair  one  by 
one,  a  way  of  confirming  friendships 
and  showing  affection.  Venereal 
disease  Is  more  common  in  Melanesia 
than  Polynesia.    Beer  tastes  better 
in  the  tropics  and  you  have  to  take 
care  not  to  drink  too  much,  especial- 
ly In  the  afternoon.    A  health  kit 
might  Include  a  drug  for  diarrhea 
(lomotil),  another  for  fungal  skin 
infections  (tinaderm  powder  or  tinac- 
tln  cream),  calamine  lotion  for  pos- 
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sible  skin  allergies,  an  antihistamine 
such  as  mecllslne,  a  motlon'Slckness 

remedy,  halazone  tablets  for  water 

purification,  simple  dressings  .and 
disinfectants,  iodine,  and  mosquito 
repellent. 

vaccinations;    Officially,  most  trav- 
elers are  not  required  to  have  any 
vaccinations  before  coming  to  the 
South  Pacific.    Occasionally  local 
officials  forget  this  and  even  ask 
you  to  show  proof  of  having  been  vac- 
cinated against  smallpox,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion declared  the  disease  eradicated 
worldwide  several  years  ago!  Give 
theae  officials  the  good  news.  You 
may  occasionally  read  of  cholera 
outbreaks  on  remote  islands  well  off 
the  beaten  track,  and  a  cholera  vac- 
cination would  certainly  be  required 
if  you  arrive  from  one  of  these 
places  at  a  time  when  it's  in  the 
news;  otherwise  forget  It.  Yellow 
fever  is  confined  to  the  jungles  of 
Africa  and  South  America.  You'll 
only  be  asked  to  show  a  vaccination 
against  It  If  you  happen  to  be  flying 
in  from  the  Congo  or  the  Amaxon. 
Tetanus  and  typhoid  (TABT)  shots  are 
not  required,  but  are  a  very  good 
Idea. 


WHAT  TO  TAKE 


Gat  strong  but  lightweight,  reliable 

gear.     The  most  expensive  isn't  always 
the  best.    Buy  your  pack  last  so 
you'll  be  able  to  fit  everything  Into 
It.    The  ones  with  no  outside  pockets 
are  best,  since  that's  the  first  place 
errant  hands  reach.    Or  cut  the 
pockets  off.    Categorise  and  separate 
all  your  things  into  plastic  bags  or 
stuff  sacks;  pack  it  that  way  for 
convenience  and  protection  from  rain. 
You  can  lock  the  tops  of  most  packs 
with  a  simple  bicycle  cable  lock  wound 
through  the  holes.     Keep  another  lock 
to  attach  your  pack  to  something  when 
you  go  out.    Some  people  don't  like 
locks  and  say  it  offends  or  attracts 
attention,  but  they're  the  ones  who 
usually  end  up  getting  ripped  off, 
losing  some  of  their  nalveti  along 
with  their  possessions.    Money  belts 


are  very  safe  and  handy,  both  the 

pouch  type  worn  under  your  clothes  or 
the  belt  type  with  a  zipper  lining;  a 
few  simple  precautions  could  save 
your  trip.    Be  especially  careful 
with  your  plane  ticket  because  you'll 
have  great  difficulty  getting  a  refund 
or  replacement  if  you  lose  It.  If 
you  know  the  ticket  n«nd>er  It's  a 
little  easier,  but  generally  a  plana 
ticket  is  like  cash  and  you  have 
little  recourse  if  it  is  stolen  or 
misplaced.    It's  not  possible  to 
insure  an  air  ticket  against  loss 
either.    All  told  your  pack  should 
weigh  under  16  kg,  although  10  kg  Is 
a  more  realistic  weight.    If  It'a 
more,  you'd  better  eliminate  something 
or  you'll  lose  your  mobility.  Couples 
traveling  together  should  split  their 
luggage,  each  carrying  something  that 
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belongs  to  the  other .     This  way  if  oll« 
bag  is  lost  or  delayed  on  a  flight, 
the  vlctin  will  •till  have  a  change  of 
clothM  amd  «  few  essentials.  Carry 

what  you  can't  replace  in  your  hand 
luggage.    Here's  a  checklist: 

documents  and  papers;    Fassport , 
International  Certificate  of  Vaccina- 
tion (cholera,  valid  6  months;  TABT, 
3  years;  yellow  fever,  10  years; 
polio,  5  years;  typhus,  1  year). 
Youth  Hostel  card.  International 
Student  Card,  International  Driving 
Feralt,  airline  tickets,  travelers 
cheques  in  U.S.  currency  with  an 
extra  list  of  numbers,  glasses  pre- 
scription, etc.,  supply  of  U.S.  petty 
cash,  saall  awmnts  of  currency  of 

the  countries  to  be  visited,  passport 
photos,  extra  ballpoint,  aerograms, 
notebook,  address  book.  South  Paoifio 
Bandbook.   Hake  sure  your  vaccinations 
are  properly  stamped  and  validated  or 
they  aay  not  be  accepted.  Consider 
beeoains  a  life  aeaber  of  the  Youth 
Bostel  Association,  considerably  more 
economical  in  the  long  run.     How  much 
you  will  spend  depends  a  lot  on  your 
own  lifestyle  and  it^enulty;  tiae, 
however,  is  also  a  deciding  factor. 
The  longer  you  stay,  in  the  South 
Pacific,  the  cheaper  it  gets.  Suppose 
you  have  to  spend  USfl.OOO  on  airfare 
and  1IS$10  a  day  to  live.     If  you  stay 
30  days,  you'll  average  US$A3  a  day 
($10  tlMS  30  plus  11,000  «  $1,300 
divided  hy  30  -  $43).    If  you  stay 

90  days,  the  per-day  cost  drops  to 
$21  ($10  times  90  plus  $1,000  « 
$1,900  divided  by  90  -  $21).  When 
you  finally  leave  the  South  Pacific, 
help  another  traveler  get  the  most 
out  of  his  trip  by  recycling  this 
book.    The  fair  resale  value  of  a 
used,  hand-corrected  copy  of  South. 
Paaifio  Handbook  is  not  less  than 
US$3. 

general  kit;    Pack  with  frame,  airline 
bag,  Money  belt,  combination  padlock, 
bicycle  cable  lock,  essential  clothing, 
bathing  suit,  hat,  rubber  thongs, 

tennis  shoes  for  reef  walking  and 
river  hiking,  mini- towel,  wind-up 
dock,  pocket  watch,  flashlight  (1.5 


V  bxttpries),  compass,  candle,  ponder^ 
ed  laundry  soap  in  a  plastic  bag, 
string  for  a  clothsline,  fishing  line 
for  sewing  heavy  gear,  sewing  kit 
(needles,  thread,  buttons,  mini- 
scissors,  razor  blade),  shoe  polish, 
sink  plug  (one  that  fits  all),  supply 
of  lapel  pins  bearing  the  flag, 
symbol,  or  emblem  (such  as  a  kangaroo) 
of  your  country  for  gifts,  folding 
usbrella,  sleeping  bag  (half  kg  or 
less),  sleeping  sheet,  nylon  tent  and 
fly,  tent  patching  tape.    Keep  the 
batteries  out  of  flashlights  and 
caasraa  when  not  in  use  for  long  per- 
iods of  time;  they'll  last  a  lot 
longer  that  way.    A  mask,  snorkel, 
and  fins  will  also  be  handy,  although 
yon  can  buy  thca  in  the  islands. 

Take  along  a  booklet   of   color  photos 

of  your  hometown  or  country  as  a  con- 
versation piece.  Photos  of  your  hoae 
and  family  also  generate  interest, 

and  be  sure  to  mail  local  friends 
prints  of  photos  you  take  of  them 
while  traveling. 

toiletries;    Toothpaste  and  soft 
toothbrush,  shampoo,  soap  in  a  plastic 
conteiner,  stick  deodorent,  nultlple 
vitamins  and  minerals,  toilet  paper, 
nail  clippers,    medicine  kit  (in  a 
plastic  case):    Contac  C,  aspirins 
(222),  Alka  Seltser,  Calnitol  oint- 
ment  (burns,  bites,  rashes),  suntan 
lotion,  Vick's  Vapo-rub  or  Tiger  Balm, 
vaseline,  bendsids,  contraceptives, 
matches,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
any  personal  medicines.    See  also 
'health'  above.    Use  some  kind  of 
■edicated  powder  for  prickly  heat 

rash.     If  you're  out   in  the  sun  too 
much  or  in  the  Highlands  of  PNG,  and 
your  lips  becone  chapped,  apply  Nivaa 
or  some  other  crean.    food  kit;  Can 
and  bottle  opener,  cork  screw,  pen 
knife  or  a  good  Swiss  Army  knife, 
spoon,  plastic  plates  (don't  rust  or 
bend),  tin  canteen,  supply  of  plastic 
bags  (for  waterproofing  backpacks  and 
for  carrying  food),  hot  sauce  or 
Other  favorite  condlMnt,  tea  or 
instant  coffee,  canned  meats  or  sar- 
dines, jam  and  peanut  butter,  bread, 
■ore  aatches. 
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EASTERN  POLYNESIA 


INTROD 

Eastern  Polynesia  consists  of  5  great 
archipelagos:    the  Society  Islands 
(1,535  sq  Iob)  Including  Tahiti  and 
Bora  Bora*  tha  liuaaotus  (826  sq  loi), 

the  Marquesas  (1,189  sq  km),  the 

Ganbier  Islands  (11  sq  lot),  and  the 
Anstrala  (137  sq  kn).  The  approxi- 
■ataly  130  inlands  making  up  this 

group  total  over  4,000  sq  km,  and  are 
scattered  over  an  inmense  area  of  the 
SB  Pacific,  between  the  Cook  Islands 
to  the  W  and  Pitcairn  to  the  E.  At 
Its  widest  point.  Eastern  Polynesia 
would  stretch  between  England  and 
Tofoalavia,  anccnpaaaing  all  of 

Inrope,  yet  it  contains  only  152,000 
paople,  96,000  of  when  reside  on 
Tahiti.    There  is  a  wonderfol  geolog- 
ical diversity  in  these  islands,  fron 
the  dramatic,  jagged  outlines  of  the 
Society  Islands  and  the  Marquesas,  to 
the  400  «-high  hills  of  the  Australs 
and  Mangareva,  and  the  low  coral  atolla 
of  the  Tuanotus*    Bora  Bora  is  noted 


CTION 

for  its  combination  of  high  volcanic 
peaks  with  a  low  coral  ring.    In  the 
Marquesas,  precipitous  and  sharply 
crenelated  mountains  rise  hundreds  of 
meters,  with  craggy  peaks,  deep  fertile 
valleys,  nunerous  rivers,  dense  forests, 
and  lush  plant  life.    Together  the 

Baatem  Polynesian  islands  of  Tahiti, 
Moorea,  Raiatea,  Bora  Bora,  Huahine, 
and  the  Marquesas  offer  the  most 
spectacular  acenery  in  the  whole  South 
Pacific,    cllaate:    The  hot,  humid 
season  In  Eastern  Polv^esla  runs  from 
Nov.  to  April  (the  best  fishing  season); 
the  eliaate  is  soaeidiat  cooler  and 
drier  the  rest  of  the  year.  Thrnughout 
the  year,  cool  sea  breezes  blow  during 
the  day,  while  soft  Mountain  braaias 
drift  doun  to  the  sea  at  nl^t. 

history;    The  first  inhabitants  arriwad 
in  tha  Society  lalanda  and  tha  Narquaaaa 
about  300  A.D.a  probably  froa  Stmom, 
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From  the  Marquesas,  groups  of  Polyne- 
sians sailed  on  to  Hawaii  and  Easter 
Island  somewhere  around  500  A.D. 
Polynesians  reached  the  Cook  Islands 
and  New  Zealand  from  the  Society  Islands 
in  approxlmatelv  1000  A.D.     By  the 
time  Uallis  arrived  at  Tahiti  in  1767, 
they  had  already  developed  a  complex 
social  structure  and  a  way  of  life  which 
the  first  Europeans  thought  to  be 
superior  in  some  ways  to  their  own. 
The  full  story  of  the  European  impact 
on  the  different  islands  is  outlined 
below.     In  18A2  the  French  navy  imposed 
a  'protectorate'  on  Tahiti.    Later  in 
the  century,  with  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal  underway,  France  made  Tahiti  a 
colony  (in  1880)  so  as  to  have  a  base 
midway  between  Panama  and  Sydney. 
Gradually,  the  French  added  all  the 
other  islands  and  groups  of  Eastern 
Polynesia  to  the  Etablissements  Frangais 
de  I'Oceanie.     In  1957  they  were  made 
an  overseas  territory  of  France,  styled 
'La  Polynesle  Fran^aise.' 

government:    Although  the  Governor  is 
appointed  in  Paris,  the  30  members  of 
the  Territorial  Assembly  are  elected 
locally,  and  they  in  turn  elect  the 
7-meraber  Government  Council.     It  is 
enlightening  to  note  that  all  of  the 
local  political  parties  have  called  on 
the  French  government  to  grant  full 
Internal  self-government  to  the  ter- 
ritory.    A  few  have  gone  on  to  demand 
independence.     Although  Eastern  Poly- 
nesia already  enjoys  a  large  measure 
of  autonomy,  all  external  matters 
remain  In  the  hands  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment and,  as  lonn  as  the  Governor 
remains  an  outsider.  Eastern  Polynesia 
cannot  be  considered  anything  more  than 
a  French  colony,  despite  displays  to 
the  contrary. 

economy ;    How  is  it  that  French  rule 
in  Eastern  Polynesia,  imposed  by  force 
and  always  unpopular  with  the  locals, 
has  survived  so  long?    Today  that  rule, 
once  assured  by  force,  is  largely  based 
on  money.     The  Polynesian  knows  that 
if  the  French  leave,  all  the  fascinat- 
ing paraphernalia  of  modern  life  go 
with  then.    A  Tahitian  sitting  in  his 
European-style  house,  watching  tele- 
vision, beer  in  hand,  with  a  car 
parked  outside,  and  a  comfortable  job 


is  about  as  interested  in  'Tahiti  for 
the  Tahitians'  as  'Tahitians  for  a 
grass  hut.'    Thus  does  the  tricolor 
fly  over  Papeete  at  great  cost  to  the 
French  taxpayer.     The  situation  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  tremendous 
disparity  between  imports  and  exports; 
in  1978  imports  into  Eastern  Polynesia 
totalled  f. 33,796  million,  while 
exports  only  reached  f. 2,973  million. 
The  local  economy  has  been  severely 
distorted  by  the  establishment  of 
large  military  facilities,  and  the 
influx  of  French  nationals  from  abroad. 
French  government  spending  is  by  far 
the  greatest  source  of  income,  followed 
by  tourism.     Local  products  such  as 
copra,  vanilla,  and  cultured  pearls 
bring  in  such  a  paltry  amount  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  mentioning.     There  is 
no  income  tax  in  Eastern  Polynesia. 
The  government  obtains  money  from 
customs  duties,  which  further  inflate 
the  already  skyrocketing  cost  of 
living. 


the  people:     The  native  people  of 
Eastern  Polynesia  are  all  Polynesian. 
Since  the  area  became  a  French  colony, 
many  Chinese  have  arrived  to  engage 
mostly  in  operating  trade  stores  and 
small  businesses.    Expatriate  Frenchmen 
make  up  about  15Z  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  their  numbers  have  increased 
rapidly  since  France  lost  its  colonies 
in  Africa.     French  is  spoken  throughout 
the  territory,  and  visitors  will  often 
have  difficulty  making  themselves 
understood  in  English.     Refer  to  the 
'Capsule  French  Vocabulary'  given  at 
the  end  of  the  New  Caledonia  chapter. 
Say  la  Or<zna\  to  the  Tahitians  as  a 
friendly  greeting. 
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a  canoe 


events :    The  most  lavish  celebrations 
take  place  in  Papeete.    Chinese  New 
Year  is  marked  by  dances  and  fireworks. 
Bastille  Day,  France's  annual  festival 
cofanemorating  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
on  14  July  1789,  is  celebrated  in 
Papeete  as  a  10-day  long  fete.  Con- 
testants and  participants  cone  from 
all  over  the  Society  Islands  and 
Eastern  Polynesia  to  take  part  in 
elaborate  processions,  competitive 
dancing  and  singing,  feasting,  and 
partying.     There  are  bicycle  and  out- 
rigger canoe  races,  spear- throwing 
contests,  sidewalk  bazaars,  games, 
and  joyous  carnivals.     Sometime  in 
mid-August  there  is  a  guitar  and  ute 
competition  with  local  musicians  im- 
provising satirical  songs.     In  early 
Sept.,  Tahitian  women  adorn  themselves 
in  floral  costumes  for  a  formal  ball. 
Early  Oct.  sees  a  masquerade  ball  in 
Papeete  with  the  guests  in  historical 
costumes.     There  are  other  balls  in 
Papeete  in  late  Nov.  and  early  Dec, 
all  on  floral  themes.     On  Nov.  1st, 
All  Saints  Day,  the  locals  illuminate 
the  cemeteries  at  Papeete,  Tahaa, 
Arue,  and  Punaauia  with  candles.  On 
New  Year's  Eve  the  waterfront  at 
Papeete  is  beautifully  illuminated  and 
there  is  a  7-km  race.     Public  holidays 
in  Eastern  Polynesia  include  1  May  - 
Labor  Day,  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Monday,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsunday  and 


race  at  Papeete 

Monday,  Assumption  Day,  11  Nov.  - 
Armistice  Day,  Christmas,  and  New 
Year's  Day.    Many  of  the  dates  of 
these  events  are  variable;  the  tourist 
office  will- have  full  details.  For 
something  really  special,  ask  about 
the  Te  pupu  arioiy  a  Polynesian 
cultural  revival  movement  inspired  by 
a  pre-European  sacred  society.  A 
group  of  young  people  associated  with 
the  movement  travels  throughout  the 
islands  of  Eastern  Polynesia  present- 
ing traditional  music,  theater, 
legends,  and  games  to  the  Island 
people.    If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
coincide  with  the  Te  pupu  arioi  activ- 
ity, you're  in  for  a  real  experience. 

getting  there:    Tahiti  is  serviced  by 
Air  New  Zealand,  Lan  Chile  Airlines, 
Polynesian  Airlines,  and  UTA  French 
Airlines.    The  domestic  airline  is 
Air  Polynesie,  which  flies  to  every 
part  of  Eastern  Polynesia.     They  don't 
allow  stopovers  on  their  tickets  so 
if  you're  flying  to  Bora  Bora  RT  from 
Tahiti  and  wish  to  stop  at  Raiatea  on 
the  way  out  and  Huahine  on  the  way 
back,  you  must  purchase  4  separate 
tickets  (total  US$15D).    No  student 
discounts.     The  baggage  allov-ance  is 
10  kg,  and  keep  your  eye  on  it;  if 
the  plane  is  too  full  they  may  not 
send  it  %^th  you,  but  keep  it  for  the 
next  flight. 
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accoreinodation  and  food:     As  in  the 
Other  expensive  areas  of  the  Pacific, 
your  best  heme  away  f n»  hone  is  a 
tent.    The  Polynesians  don't  mind  you 
camping  and  quite  a  few  French  locals 
also  do  it.    It's  b6st»  however,  to 

oat  of  sight  of  the  road  to  avoid 
any  possible  conflict  with  officials. 

There  are  plenty  of  secluded  little 
places  on  Moorea  and  the  outer  islands 
uhere  you  can  caap  for  as  long  as  you 
like  with  no  hassles.    Make  sure  your 
tent  is  mosquito  proof.  Moderately 
priced  hotels  and  guesthouses  are  avail- 
able in  aost  of  the  towns,  and  on  the 
really  remote  islands  you  can  arrange 
to  stay  with  a  family  for  a  set  amount. 
If  you  find  the  restaurants  too  ex- 
pensive, buy  groceries  at  the  local 

store  and  have  n  pirnir.  There's 
delicious  French  bread  (f.l9),  and 
French  pastry  stuffed  with  Polynesian 
■arinated  raw  fish  and  eoeonut  silk; 
fresh  milk  at  f.67  a  liter  is  usually 
available.    Coconut  patties  (f.33}  are 
a  local  treat  one  should  watch  for  on 
the  counters  of  grocery  stores  around 
the  islands.     Try  some  native  dishes. 
Sit  crosslegged  on  a  coconut-frond 
■at  and  eat  pork  wrrapped  in  banana 
leaves  roasted  in  an  akimaa  (under- 
ground oven);  baked  taro  root,  the 
staple  starch  food  diet  of  Polynesia; 
and  umara  (sweet  potato) .    Poe  is  • 
pudding  aade  of  arrowroot  flour 
flavored  with  banana  and  pawpaw,  and 
topped  with  salted  coconut  ailk  sauce. 
There  are  nany  varieties  of  this  treat 
throughout  Polynesia.    Also  try  the 
gamey  flavor  of  fei^  the  red  mountain 
banana  that  grows  wild  in  the  Island's 
practically  uninhabited  interior. 
Poisson  ent,  raw  fish  aarinated  with 
lime  juice  is  relished,  as  Is  a  variety 
of  'smelly  fish'  prepared  by  keeping 
pieces  of  fish  in  an  airtight  coconut- 
shell  container  together  with  a  little 
sea  water  for  a  period  of  time. 
Although  the  smell  is  repugnant,  like 
the  durlan,  the  first  bite  can  be  ad- 
dicting.   The  local  coffee  is  flavored 
with  vanilla  bean,  and  served  with 
sugar  and  coconut  cream. 


money :    Eastern  Polynesia  uses  the 
French  Pacific  franc  (CFP),  also  the 
currency  of  New  Caledonia.    The  CFP 


is  pegged  at  18.18  for  every  French 
franc,  and  you  can  estimate  how  aany 
Pacific  francs  you  will  get  by  worUng 
out  the  following: 

BBSber  of  French  Francs  equal  to      18.18  ^ 
traveler's  own  currency  1 

Travelers  cheques  bring  a  hlgiher  rate 
of  exchange  than  cash.    Though  banking 
hours  vary  slightly,  they  are  gener- 
ally open  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1330,  with 
the  waterfront  branch  of  the  Banqoa 
de  I'indochlne  in  Papeete  also  open 
Sat.  0745-1130. 

visas:    French  dtisens  are  adnltted 
freely  for  an  unlimited  stay,  and 
citizens  of  Common  Market  countries 
(EEC  countries)  get  3  months  «rith  no 
visa.    Cltlsens  of  most  odier  countries 
get  either  30  days  with  no  visa  re- 
quired, or  3  months  with  a  visa.  Ex- 
tensions o£  stay  up  to  6  months  are 
possible  after  you  arrive.    Tou  snst 
have  an  onward  ticket.    After  clear- 
ing customs  in  Papeete,  outbound  yachts 
may  spend  the  duration  of  their  period 
of  stay  cruising  the  outer  Islands. 

health:    As  yet  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  danger  to  visitors  arising 
out  of  the  nuclear  testing  on  Mbruroa 
in  the  Tuamotus,  however  no  checks 
are  made  to  determine  whether  fish 
sold  at  the  Papeete  market  have  cone 
into  contact  with  radioactivity. 
French  officials  have  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  minimize  the  dangers, 
hush  up  certain  very  serious  nuclear 
accidents  (see  the  Mnruroa  entry  for 
details),  and  keep  tourists  as  far 
away  from  the  sensitive  areas  as 
possible.    Certainly,  contamination 
will  eventually  affect  all  living 
organisms  in  the  area  as  it  will 
remain  in  the  soil,  water,  and  ataoa- 
phere  long  after  the  underground 
tests  cease.    Jean  Rostand,  a  biologist 
at  the  French  Academy,  has  warned: 
'Every  increase  of  the  radioactive 
dose,  however  slight  it  may  be,  en- 
hances the  probsbllity  of  a  natation** 
Mysteriously,  no  public  health  statis- 
tics have  been  published  in  Eastern 
Polynesia  since  1966,  the  year  in 
irtilch  the  tests  begm.* 
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airport :    Fua  Airport  (PPT)  1«  6  kn 
SW  of  Papeete,  £.50  by  le  truok»  The 
tourist  information  desk  and  a  money 
changer  are  open  for  the  arrival  of 
All  IntsriMtioiuil  flights.  Coin 
loekMrs  are  f .60  per  day.    The  bank 


and  duty  free  shop  are  open  for  de^ 
parturas.   Paasangora  arriving  froa 

Fiji  or  Samoa  must  have  their  baggage 
fumigated  upon  arrival,  a  process 
which  takes  well  over  an  hour.  There 
la  no  airport  tax. 


TAHITI 


Largest  of  the  Society  Islands,  an 
Island  of  legend  and  song  lying  in  the 
eye  of  Polynesia.    Although  everyone 
says  Tahiti  is  spoiled,  it  was  already 
Spoiled  when  Gauguin  arrived  in  1891; 
nevertheless  It  is  still  e  delightful 
place.    Many  great  romantic  adventurers 
and  writers  have  visited  Tahiti  - 
Melville,  R.L.  Stevenson,  Pierre  Lotl, 
Kupert  Brooke*  Sonerset  Maugham, 
Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall 
(the  Americans  who  wrote  the  classic 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty »  and  numerous 
yams  about  the  South  Seas),  and  all 
extolled  its  beauty.    Maugham's  fic- 
tional version  of  Gauguin's  life,  9^ 
Moon  and  Sixpence,  was  set  here. 
Clear,  warn  colors  are  everywhere;  in 
the  crystalline  cool  waters,  rldties 
and  glens,  and  bright  rivers  and  water- 
falls with  their  shaded  tints  of  green. 
The  shores  are  verdant  with  cocmnit 
palas,  and  feathery  casuarlna  trees. 
The  aornings  are  softly,  radiantly 


calm.    The  ME  coast  is  rugged  and 
rocky,  with  sn  intense,  pounding  surf. 

Villages  lie  on  a  coastal  strip  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Vanilla 
plantations.    The  S  coast  is  gently 
spotted  with  big  gardena,  and  coconut 
groves;  and  sprltsail-rlgged  fishing 
canoes  cleave  through  quiet  laj'oons. 
And  the  flowers:    fragrant  frangipani, 
bursting  bouulnvillaea,  delicate, 
heavy-scented  gardenias  {tiare  Tahiti) ^ 
many  varieties  of  hibiscus,  blooming, 
shady  casuarinas,  pandanus  trees,  and 
palfltt.    Tahiti  haa  a  Mountainous 
beauty;  volcanic  np-^^nrges  once  pushed' 
Tahiti's  mountains  a  mile  above  the 
sea.    Steep  pinnacles  of  rock  such  as 
Le  Dladte  attain  an  altitude  of  1,321 

Seen  from  the  sea  in  all  thalr 
iutting  mnioRtv,  they  are  a  very  well- 
known  phenomenon  and  landmark.  Slrlus, 
passing  directly  over  Tahiti  at  18 
degrees  S  latitude,  is  the  guide  star 
of  the  Society  Islands. 


THE 
SOCIETY 
ISLANDS 


■llllonalrg's  salad:    A  delicacy 
found  only  on  Islands  with  an 
overabundance  ot  coconut  trees, 
this  salad  Is  made  by  shredding 
the  growth  cue  fron  the  heart  of 
this  pala.   For  each  aalad,  a 
fully  mature  tree  enat  b«  aacrl- 
f iced. 


o 
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tomb  of  King  Pomare  V,  Tahiti:    Pomare  V's 
.mother  died  in  1877  after  reigning  for  30 
troubled  years  during  which  she  was  exhorted 
to  accept  a  French  Protectorate  over  her 
PolxTiesian  kingdom.    A  less  heroic  figure 
than  his  mother.  King  Pomare  V,   the  fifth 
and  last  of  his  name  to  hold  the  throne, 
took  over  a  luckless  dynasty  and  also  took 
to  drink.    He  was  particularly  fond  of 
Benedictine  and  he  even  arranged  that  the 
distinctive  symbol  of  his  favorite  alcohol 
be  enshrined  forever  on  his  monument  in  Arue: 
a  massive  pylon-shaped  tower  on  top  of  which 
sits  a  giant  Benedictine  bottle.    He  died  in 
1891 1  an  unhappy  man. 


history;     Sighted  by  Captain  Wallis 
on  18  June  1767  at  sunset.     The  next 
morning  when  the  mist  cleared,  his 
ship,  the  Dolphin,  was  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  native  canoes.    A  landing 
party  named  the  Island  'King  George 
III,'  turned  sod,  and  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack.     The  Islanders,  wanting 
to  trade  for  provisions,  gave  the 
Englishmen  hogs,  fowl,  and  fruit  in 
plenitude.    Nails  were  the  most  in 
demand,  and  Tahitlan  women  lured  the 
sailors  to  exchange  nails  for  love. 
Consequently,  to  prevent  the  ship's 
timbers  from  being  torn  asunder,  no 
man  was  allowed  on  shore  except  in 
parties  strictly  for  wood  and  water. 
When  Capt.  Wallis  announced  he'd  be 
sailing  in  a  week,  the  queen  of 
Tahiti,  Queen  Oborea,  burst  into 
tears  like  a  child.    Exploring  teams 
were  sent  out  over  the  island,  climbing 
hills  to  find  green  %roods,  with 


fruitful,  populated  valleys  beyond  - 
in  all,  it  was  a  land  of  the  most 
spellbinding  beauty  and  enchantment. 
The  climate  was  delightful;  there 
were  no  hazardous  Insects,  or  perilous 
diseases.     The  Dolphin  now  made  this 
paradise,  where  not  even  man  seemed 
vile,  known  to  the  world,  and  soon 
reports  of  this  langorous  South  Sea 
haven  were  eagerly  read  by  the  British 
public.    Unaware  of  Wallis 's  t*iscovery, 
Bougainville  took  possession  of  Tahiti 
in  the  name  of  King  of  France  in  1768. 
In  1769,  the  island  group  to  which 
Tahiti  belongs  was  named  the  Society 
Islands  by  Capt.  James  Cook,  in  honor 
of  the  Royal  Society  which  had  dis- 
patched him  to  Tahiti  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.     Tahiti  was  visited 
In  1788  by   the  Il.M.S.   Bounty,    then  In 

1791  by  the  H.M.S.  Pandora  which  was 
in  search  of  the  Bounty  mutineers, 
intending  to  take  them  back  to  England 
for  trial.    They  captured  14  survivors 
of  the  16  who  had  been  so  foolish  as 
to  stay  behind  when  Fletcher  Christian, 
their  leader,  moved  on  to  Pitcairn. 
In  1797,  a  staff  of  missionaries  from 
the  London  Missionary  Society  landed, 
so  when  a  French  Roman  Catholic  mission 
arrived  in  1838,  the  thoroughly 
Protestant  Tahitians  threw  them  off 
the  island.     This  action  brought  a 
French  Admiral  on  the  scene  with 
warships  to  demand  an  indemnity  from 
the  Tahitlan  monarch.  Queen  Pomare  IV, 
finally  bullying  Tahiti  under  threat 
of  bombardment  into  accepting  France 
as  its  protector.     During  the  years 
of  the  protectorate  before  outright 
annexation,  most  of  the  native  court  - 
the  queen  and  her  descendants  -  died 
or  were  dying  from  tuberculosis,  the 
white  man's  scourge.     King  Pomare  I 
called  himself  Pomare  meaning  'night 
cough'  from  po,  night,  plus  mare, 
cough.    Queen  Pomare  IV 's  son  took  the 
throne,  and  finally  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  France  in  1880. 

religion:    When  Capt.  Wallis  discov- 
ered Tahiti  in  1767,  the  population 
was  much  greater  than  the  present 
96,000.     European  diseases  and  break- 
down of  the  old  ways  have  wrought  many 
changes  in  the  past  200  years.  The 
London  Missionary  Society's  ship  Duff 
pulled  into  Tahiti  in  1797  and  had 
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spectacular  success  in  converting 
souls  to  Protestantism.    The  Catholics' 
fortunes  improved  when  Tahiti  came 
under  French  jurisdiction  in  1842, 
the  year  Rear  Admiral  Abel  Du  Petit- 
Thouars  persuaded  powerful  local  chiefs 
to  sign  a  document  turning  their 
island  over  as  a  protectorate  of  France. 
However,  because  of  their  head  start, 
Protestants  still  outnumber  Catholics. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  today  is  mostly  Polynesian, 
while  the  Catholic  priests  are  all 
European  or  French. 

PAPEETE 

Papeete,  pronounced  pap-ee-EH-tay ,  is 
the  capital  of  Eastern  Polynesia. 
Thirty-five  thousand  Europeans, 
Chinese,  and  native  Tahitians  live 
here,  lending  the  city  quite  a  cosmo- 
politan flavor.     It  was  a  sleepy 
paradise  until  1959  when  the  airport 
was  constructed.     The  French  decided 
that  this  remote  Island  must  pay  its 
own  way,  and  tourists  started  arriving 
by  the  thousands.    The  days  of  the 


explorers  are  long  over,  and  now  jet 
planes  shriek  above  you;  radio  towers, 
new  hotels,  expensive  restaurants,  and 
bars  with  wild  dancing  proliferate; 
electric  rock  bands  pulse  their  jetage 
beats,  while  yachts  from  many  countries 
rock  luxuriously  in  their  moorings 
along  the  Quai  Bir-Hackelm  in  the 
middle  of  town  -  Papeete  contains 
all  the  bustle  of  the  modern  Pacific 
community.     Traffic  tie-ups  occur 
regularly  as  motor  scooters  and  cars 
jam  Papeete's  Rue  Dumond  d'Urville. 
Don't  be  surprised  if  you  can't  find 
parking  space.    Papeete  is  also  the 
most  expensive  place  in  Eastern 
Polynesia:     prices  are  halved 
elsewhere! 

local  transport:    There  are  about  210 
kms  of  roads  on  this  1,054  sq  km 
hourglass-shaped  island.    For  trans- 
port, take  le  truck  anywhere;  they 
leave  from  Papeete  Market,  f .55  to 
Punaauia,  f.60  to  Paea,  f.80  to  Papara, 
and  f.lOO  to  Mataiea  or  Papeari.  The 
eastbound  trucks  park  on  one  side  of 
the  market,  the  westbound  trucks  on 
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the  other.    It  is  not  possible  to 
rent  a  bicycle  or  aotorcycle.  Soth 
Andre  and  Robert  charge  f  .450  per 
f.l7  per  km  for  the  cheapest  car,  not 
including  gas.    You  could  end  up 
paying  as  auch  as  f .5*800  to  drive 
one  of  Robert's  Jeeps  aroond  the 
Island.    Hitching  is  easy.  Don't 
Cake  a  taxi  in  Papeete  unless  it  has 
a  aeter  that  works. 

atay :     Youth  Hostel  card  holders  can 
atay  at  the  Centre  de'Accueil  Terri- 
torial (Territorial  Cuest  Booae).  a 
nev  bailding  with  60  beds  in  snail 
self-contained  units.  Two-night 
minimum  stay,  f.430  per  night.  Check 
In  first  at  the  Cultural  Center  office, 
open  Mon.-Fri.  O8O0-12O0/1A00-18OO, 
Sat.  0900-1200  only.    During  July  and 
August,  women  may  stay  at  the  Foyer 
de  Jeoaea  Fillea  de  Paofani  run  by 

the  Evangelical  Church,  f.400  a  night. 
At  the  Hotel  Mahlna  Tea,  Rue  Ste- 
Amelie,  one  night  costs  f. 1,100  single 
or  double  (f. 1,200  for  twin  beds), 
but  rates  go  down  to  f.800  single  and 
£.900  double  per  night  if  you  stay  2 
or  sore  nights.    Unfortunately  the 
Mahlna  Tea  isn't  as  friendly  as  it 
once  was,  and  the  local  roosters  make 
an  incredible  amount  of  noise  at  night. 
Above  the  Ping  Pong  Bookstore  on  Rue 
de  C.  Destremeau  are  5  rooms  with 
showers  at  f. 1,000  single,  f. 1,200 
double,  2-night  minimum  stay.  Le 
Stuart  Hotel,  Boulevard  Pomare,  where 
Henri  Matisse  stayed  in  1930,  has 
20  rooms  at  f. 1,200  single  or  double. 
Near  the  market  is  the  grotty  Le 
Metropole  Hotel;  actually  it's  more  of 
a  whorehouse  than  anything  else.  The 
25  rooms  go  for  f.700  single  or  double, 
shower  outside.    The  Arlana  Hotel  has 
28  rooms  with  showers  at  f. 1,200  single 
or  double.    Heading  the  other  way  you 
come  to  the  Hotel  Tahiti  between 
Papeete  and  the  airport;  88  rooms  at 
f. 1,800  single,  f. 2,000  double. 
Actually  it's  not  so  onich  more  than 
the  'cheapies'  listed  above,  but  you 
get  the  facilities  of  a  first  class 
hotel  (pool,  bar,  restaurant,  etc.) 
plus  a  gracious  &>uth  Seaa  atmosphere. 
Further  out  on  the  Punaauia  side  of 
the  airport  is  the  Te  Puna  Bel  Air 
Hotel.    Non-AC  rooms  are  f .1,550  single, 
f. 2,000  double.    There  la  a  spring-fed 


natural  swimming  pool,  and  the  hotel  is 
aituated  right  on  the  beach.  Contact 
the  Tahiti  Publi-Hall  on  Boulevard 
Pomare  for  long-term  rentals  of  studios 
and  houses.    Camping  is  allowed  outside 
the  city  (get  permiasion  from  the 
landowner) . 

eats  and  entertainment;     There's  a 
large  market  in  Papeete  on  Sun. 
mornings  until  0730.    Buy  groceries 
at  one  of  the  many  supermarkets,  such 
as  the  one  in  the  Vaima  Center  or  the 
Libre-Service  Aline  (supermarket  at 
the  back).    Many  food  trucks  line  up 
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at  night  down  by  the  Moorea  ferry 

landing;  a  hot  meal  will  run  f.l50  up. 

In  the  Chinese  restaurants  a  beer 

costs  half  what  they  charge  at  the 

sidewalk  cafes.    Magasln  Paofani, 

opposite  the  new  Protestant  church, 

has  a  lunchroom  at  the  back  of  the 
store  with  a  cheap  Chinese  menu, 

f. 180-250.     The  Foyer  de  Jeunes  Filles 
de  Paofani  has  a  good  modern  cafeteria 
open  to  the  public  for  lunch  and 
dinner,  f.300  fixed  menu.    The  plat  du 
jour  lunch  at  the  Cultural  Center  will 
run  about  f.200.    There  are  2  flash 
restaurants  on  hilltops  overlooking 
Papeete:    one  at  Fare  Rau  Ape,  the 
other  at  Pamatai.    Go  up  for  the  view 
and  a  drink  if  not  for  the  food.  The 
transvestite  bars  and  swank  nightclubs 
are  along  Rue  des  Ecoles:  the  tough 
sailors'  bars  on  Rue  Edouard  Ahnne 
near  the  Metropole  Hotel.     If  you 
just  want  a  quiet  drink,  stick  to  the 
places  along  Boulevard  Pomare  opposite 
the  yacht  anchorage.     Sun.  afternoons 
at  1300  watch  the  Tahitian  dancing  at 
the  Garden  Restaurant  of  the  Maeva 
Beach  Hotel  for  free.     shopping : 
There  are  many  souvenir  stands  and 
boutiques  around  town.     Look  in  the 
big  handicraft  huts  on  the  Papeete 
waterfront  and  in  front  of  Faaa 
airport   (bargaining  is  not  conmion). 
Shell  necklaces  are  a  good  buy. 


a  design  incised  on  tortoise  shell 


services ;    The  Immigration  Office,  in 
back  of  the  police  station  opposite 
the  War  Memorial  on  Ave.  Bruat,  can 
extend  your  stay  up  to  3  months,  but 
you'll  have  to  show  your  ticket  out 
and  about  US$350  (for  each  month  you 
plan  to  stay).     It's  Important  to  be 
courteous  and  patient  with  the  of- 
ficials here  if  you  want  good  service. 
The  Government  Hospital  doesn't  have 
an  outpatients  dept.  so  unless  it's  an 
emergency  you'll  have  to  consult  a 
private  doctor.     Get  vaccinations  from 
the  Service  d'Higiene,  open  Mon.-Fri. 
0800-0900,  f.AOO  each.  Laundromat 
Prince  a'Linge  in  the  Vaima  Center 
charges  f.310  a  load  to  wash,  f.310 
to  dry.     Prices  are  getting  so  high 
here  that  it'll  soon  be  cheaper  to 
throw  your  dirty  clothes  away  and 
buy  new  ones!     The  Olympic  Swimming 
Pool  is  open  to  the  public  Mon.-Fri. 
1130-1300;  Wed.  1130-1600;  Sat.  0830- 
1700;  Sun.  0900-1600.    Admission  is 
f .60  weekdays,  f.lOO  weekends.  Marine 
Corail  in  Fare  Ute  rents  tanks  to 
divers,  f.500  a  day  or  f.750  a  weekend; 
regulators  are  f.400  a  day,  f .600  a 
weekend.     Outfits  like  Tahitian  Aquatic 
charge  f. 2,000  to  dive  inside  the 
lagoon,  f. 2,500  outside  (one  tank). 

information:    A  big,  helpful  tourist 
office  is  located  down  on  the  water- 
front; open  daily  0800-1700,  closed 
Sun.  afternoon.     There's  also  a 
Visitors  Bureau  in  the  Vaima  Center, 
open  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1115/1400-1700, 
Sat.  0800-1100.     Specialized  informa- 
tion for  research  workers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  librarian  at  the 
Societe  Des  Estudes  Oceaniennes,  llA 
Rue  Georges  Lagarde,  open  Mon.-Sat. 
1300-1700.     There's  also  a  library  in 
the  Cultural  Center.     The  biggest 
bookseller  is  Hachette  Pacifique,  10 
Ave.  Bruat.    The  Ping  Pong  Bookstore 
around  the  corner  also  has  a  large 
selection.     Read  the  Tahiti  Bulletin^ 
an  English  language  paper  published 
dally  (free). 

FROM  PAPEETE  BY  BOAT 

ships :     For  international  passenger 
service  try  the  Compagnie  Generale 
Maritime  on  Rue  du  Gener-al  De  Gaulle. 
Their  freighters  accept  2  passengers 


on  the  monthly  run  from  Tahiti  to 

Europe  via  the  Panama  Canal,  US$1,400 
OW  CO  Europe,  or  US$1,900  all  the  way 
from  Noumea  to  Europe  via  Tahiti  and 
PanaiM.    This  trip  can  be  booked  In 
advance  at  C.G.N,  agents  around  the 
world.    Passengers  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  disembark  in  Panama,  inter- 
island  schooners:    For  adventure  and 
romance  take  a  gonlette  (schooner)  to 
the  outer   islands.     Except  for  those 
to  Moorea,  these  are  sporadic  and  un- 
conf or table,  so  you'll  rarely  be 
bothered  by  the  presence  of  tourists. 
Don't  take  them  if  you're  in  a  hurry 
or  get  seasick  easily  -  diesel  fumes 
have  done  in  many  a  good  land  traveler. 
for  Moorea:    There  are  A  boats  to 
Moorea  dally  from  the  E  end  of  the 
waterfront  near  the  French  navy  yards. 
ThMc  boats  usually  leave  at  0930  and 
return  at  1400  or  1500  in  the  early 

afternoon.     For  some  reason  they  all 
charge  the  same  fare,   f.600,  although 
Niumaru  and  Tamarii  Moorea  are  dirty 
copra  boats,  the  Matire  a  larger  cargo 
boat,  and  the  Keke  II  a  powerboat 
designed  for  tourists.     Passengers  on 
the  Tanarii  Moorea  land  at  Vaiare  and 
get  a  free  truck  ride  around  to 
Haaplti  via  Afareaitu  (If  they  want  it). 
The  Ata 're  finishes  in  Paopao  and 
offers  passengers  a  free  bus  ride  to 
anywhere  on  the  Island.    Keka  II  drops 
you  at  Paopao  (no  free  ride).  These 
times  and  itineraries  may  vary 
slightly  on  weekends.    The  crossing, 
taking  abottt  1%  hours,  is  highly 
reeosnended. 

for  the  Leeward  Islands;     Take  the 
Taporo  III  or  Temehani  to  Huahlne, 
Balatea,  and  Bora  Bora.    Taporo  III 
leaves  Papeete  (hopefully)  every  Tues. 
evening,  arrives  at  Huahlne  early  Wed. 
morning,  calls  at  Raiatea  later  the 
saae  day,  and  finally  reaches  Bora 
Bora  Thurs.  morning.    It  heads  back 
towards  Papeete  later  that  day  and, 
after  calling  again  at  Raiatea  and 
Huahlne,  should  be  back  at  Papeete  by 
Sat.  morning,  though  it  is  often  late. 
Teruefiani  departs  Papeete  Monday 
evening  and  gets  back  Frl.    Fares  to 
Bodiliie  or  Balatea  are  f  .600  on  deck, 

f. 1,000  cabin;  to  Bora  Bora  f.800 
deck,  £.1,200  cabin.    Book  at  the 
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modern  Society  Islands  fishing  canoe;  Ihe 
outrigger  float  is  fixed  rigidly  to  th«  Mln 
outrigger  boos,  but  the  after  boon  is  flex- 
i'ble,  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  play. 
N'otf  the  balancing-pole  opposite  the  main 
outrigger  boon.    A  spritsail  is  used  with 
the  traditional  hull  and  outrigger  font. 

Bureau  Temehani  In  Fare  Ute.  The 
agent  for  Taporo  III  is  Compagnle 

Francais  Maritime  de  T.ihitl  in  Fare 
Ute  near  the  Renault  garage.  No 
meals  are  included  on  the  Temehcati  or 
Taporo  III.     Buy  your  ticket  2  days 
ahead  in  Papeete,  or,  if  you're  on 
the  Leeward  Islands,  on  the  boat  as 
soon  as  it  arrives.    There  can  be 
problems  for  non-Tahitlans  trying  to 
buy  their  ticket  on  Taporo  III  once 
the  boat  Is  underway,    for  the 
Australs;    The  agent  for  Tuhauz  Pae  ZI, 
which  runs  monthly  to  the  Austral 
Islands,  is  at  the  new  harbor.  The 
15-day  RT  fare  Is  f. 6,600  deck, 
f  .7,800  cabin,  no  seals  Included. 
for  the  Tuamotu  Islands:    There  are 
several  schooners.    Ask  the  captains 
of  the  boats  tied  up  in  the  new 
harbor  for  details  of  fortbeoalns 
departures.    Papeete-Rangiroa  costs 
f .1,200  OW.    Also  check  with  the  SCEP 
for  boats  to  Apatakl  Island;  the  fare 
Is  f. 1,200  OW  for  the  weekly  trip, 
no  meals  incltided.    for  the  Harques— ; 

The  Taporo  II  makes  a  grand  tour  of 
the  Marquesas  islands  monthly,  and 
■ay  stop  at  soae  of  the  Tuaaotus  en 
route.    The  RT  fare  is  f. 35, 000  deck, 
f. 42, 000  cabin,  Including  all  meals, 
or  f.A,800  cabin  OW  with  no  meals. 
Agent  Is  Coopagnle  Franfalse  Marltlae 
de  Tahiti.    A  few  other  ships  also 
sail  to  the  Marquesas:    the  Tcanarii 
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Tuamotn  TT  and  Aviiroa,  botfi  leaving 
irregularly,  charge  f.3,600  deck,  and 
f  .4,800  cabin  OW  with  no  meals  In- 
cluded.' note:    Before  buying  a 
ticket  for  any  interisland  schooner 
in  Eastern  Polynesia  (except  those  to 
Hoorea),  one  oust  first  obtain  a 
permit  (free)  from  the  harbormaster 
(Mon.-Fri.    730-1115/1330-1700,  Sat. 
0730-1115)  near  the  Tourist  Office  on 
the  waterfront.    Show  your  passport 
and  ticket  out  of  Eastern  Polynesia. 

sailing;    The  waters  of  Eastern 
Polynesia,  rarely  beset  by  hurricanes, 
offer  unmatched  sailing  weather  6 
months  of  the  year;  but  treacherous 
Pacific  reefs  and  shoals  have  wrecked 
innumerable  vessels  over  the  centuries 
and,  far  from  regular  shipping  lanes, 
you're  often  hundreds  of  km  away  from 
help.   Papeete  Is  the  aost  popular 
base  in  the  Pacific. for  cruising 
yachts . 

SIGHTS  OF  TAHITI 

Papeete;    Founded  in  1842  and  with  a 
pop.  of  35,000,  Papeete  is  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  center  of  Eastern 
Polynesia.     Rapid  development  and 
modernization  have  changed,  but  not 
Spoiled,  the* beauty  of  her  waterfront. 
A  leisurely  stroll  along  here,  espe- 
cially at  sunset,  can  be  a  very 
pleasant  experience.    Notice  how  the 
yachts  along  the  quay  are  noored 
Mediterranean  stvle  (anchor  out  and 
stern  lines  ashore) .    The  new  Ter- 
ritorial Assembly  (Assemblee  Terri- 
toriale)  is  worth  seeing,  if  only  for 
the  gardens  which  surround  it  and  the 
governor's  residence  adjacent.  Ave. 
Bruat  is  Papeete's  most  elegant  avenue. 
In  Boi^ainville  Park  beside  the  post 
office  is  a  mnnuTnent  to  the  explorer 
of  the  same  name,  who  sailed  around 
the  world  in  1766-69.    Among  the  sur- 
viving older  buildings,  the  Catholic 
cathedral  houses  an  interesting  scries 
of  paintings  of  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  old  Town  Hall  recalls  a  bygone  era. 
To  reach  Pierre  Loti's  pool,  follow  a 
road  3  km  up  the  Fautua  Gorge  from  the 
main  raod  leading  out  of  to%m  to  the 
E;  there's  a  bust  of  the  poet  there. 
Swimming  is  possible  but  not  too 
exciting. 


north  coast:    The  tomb  of  the  last 
king,  Pomare  V  (d.l891),  is  at  Arue, 
Kb  stone  5  fron  Papeete  (small  stone 
Oiarkers  have  been  placed  beside  the 
highway  around  Tahiti,  one  every  km). 
Soae  suggest  disrespectfully  that  the 
asrble  carving  on  top  of  his  tomb  is 
really  a  Benedictine  bottle.  Point 
Venus  (Km  11),  a  km  or  2  off  the  main 
road  at  the  NE  tip  of  Matavai  Bay, 
was  named  by  Cook,  who  had  his  caap 
here  during  his  friendly  visit  to 
the  island  to  observe  the  transit  of 
the  planet  Venus  on  3  June  1769. 
Nearby,  discover  the  Museum  of  Dis- 
covery (f.50,  open  0900-1200  daily). 
It's  situated  in  a  beautiful  park 
with  several  nonuments  and  a  fine 
black  sand  beach;  there's  also  an 
old  lighthouse  here.    Camp  among  the 
trees.    The  Arahoho  Blowhole  is  at 
Km  22,  and  just  a  little  further,  a 
road  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Faarumai 
Waterfalls,    There  are  3  separate  falls; 
a  path  to  the  right  leads  to  one,  and 
one  to  the  left  leads  to  2  others, 
the  furthest  of  which  has  a  deep  pool 
good  for  swimming.    The  coast  is  very 
rugged  all  along  here. 

south  coast:     At  Taravao,  marking  the 
halfway  point  around  the  island,  is 
an  old  French  fort  (1842)  still  in 
use.    The  Gauguin  Museum  (Musee 
Gauguin)  lies  In  Papoari  District, 
51^  km  from  Papeete,  measured  now 
froM  the  V.    Open  daily  0900-1700, 
admission  f.150.     Well  worth  seeing. 
The  exhibit  tells  the  painter's  life 
story,  and  also  exhibits  paintings 
by  artists  who  work  in  Polynesia 
todnv.    Gauguin  had  been  a  near 
outcast  among  his  countrymen  on  the 
Island  in  his  own  time,  but  now  a 
street  and  a  school  are  naaed  after 
him  in  Papeete.    Check  out  the  giant 
2.7A  m,  2-ton  basalt  stone-carved 
tiki  image  on  the  museum  grounds  said 
to  be  lirinied  with  the  sacred  tapu 
spell.    Carved  on  Raivavae  Island 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  Tahitians  believe 
this  tiki  still  lives.    VHien  it  was 
aoved  froa  Papeete  in  1965,  no  Tahi- 
Lian  would  lift  it;  4  Marquesans  had 
to  do  it.    A  botanical  gardens  foras 
part  of  the  same  complex  as  the 
museum,  and  a  further  f .100  must  be 
paid  to  enter.    If  there's  nobody  at 
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the  gate  to  collect  the  money,  visit 
the  gardens  first;  otherwise,  do  the 
museum  first  and  hope  the  ticket 
seller  has  wandered  off  somewhere  by 
the  time  you  come  back.     A  track  leads 
11  km  up  from  a  point  on  the  main 
road  (km  47'^)  to  Tahiti's  only  lake. 
Lake  Vaihlria,  located  at  473  m.  In 
the  rainy  season  the  path  becomes  a 
sea  of  mud  in  which  you  sometimes 
sink  up  to  your  knees.     Lake  Vaihirla 
is  well  known  for  its  eels.    Allow  a 
full  day  for  the  RT,  or  camp  up  there; 
very  few  people  around.     The  Marae 
(ancient  sacrificial  altar)  of  Mahaiatea 
(km  30)  at  Papara,  formerly  the  most 
important  marae  in  the  archipelago, 
is  now  only  a  crumbling  mound  of  stones. 
Maraa  Fern  Grotto  is  found  at  Paea 

(Km  28^)   and  a   little  farther  along 
(Km  224)  is  the  well-restored  Marae  of 
Arahurahu  (Temple  of  Ashes)  up  off  the 
busy  main  road.    This  temple,  lying 
in  a  tranquil  fern-filled  spot  under 
sharp  cliffs,  is  perhaps  Tahiti's 
only  remaining  pagan  mystery.  See 
ancient  open  altars  built  from 
thousands  of  black  volcanic  rocks. 
There's  supposed  to  be  a  f . 50  admis- 
sion charge,  but  you  can  often  wander 
in  for  free. 


west  coast:    Punaauia  hosts  the  Museum 
of  Tahiti  and  the  Islands  (Km  15), 
open  in  1977.     It's  a  little  less  than 
a  km  down  a  narrow  road  to  the  museum, 
located  on  the  ocean  in  a  large, 
ultra-modern  complex.     The  official 
French  version  of  Eastern  Polynesian 
history  can  be  obtained  here.  Open 
Tues.-Sun.  0800-1700,  admission  f.lOO. 
On  the  way  back  from  the  museum,  just 
before  reaching  the  main  road,  look 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  view  an 
old  French  fort  used  for  defense 
against  the  Tahitians.     Gauguin  had  his 
studio  at  Punaauia  from  1897-1901;  his 
'Two  Tahitian  Women'  was  painted  here. 
As  you  return  to  Papeete  you  will  pass 
a  large  tourist  ghetto,  and  Faaa 
Airport.    On  the  right,  just  as  you're 
coming  into  town,  is  the  old  French 
cemetery. 

mountain  clljibing:    Take  te  truck 
down  to  the  S  of  the  island  and  climb 
a  muddy  track  from  Marae  Mahaiatea 
towards  the  great  basalt  peaks  of 
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Orohena,  Aoral,  and  Dlademe.  The 
interior  is  filled  with  narrow  valleys, 
swift  rivers,  wild  coffee  bushes, 
fragrant  lime  trees  and,  at  higher 
altitudes,  fern  valleys  and  canopies 
of  green-blanketed  foliage.    Pass  by 
family  compounds  of  breadfruit  and 
banana  trees,  and  houses  walled  with 
bamboo  and  thatched  with  coconut 
fronds,  where  you'll  meet  with  genu- 
ine old-fashioned  Tahitian  hospital- 
ity.   Another  hike  leads  up  the  Oro- 
fero  Valley  from  Paea.    The  trail  up 
the  Papenoo  Valley  on  the  N  coast 
passes  the  ruins  of  old  Polynesian 
maraes.     It  is  possible  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  Orohena  and  back  in  3  days. 
There's  a  shelter  at  the  1800  ni  level 
for  climbers  up  Mt.  Aoral.  Inquire 
at  the  Tahiti  Tourist  Board  for 
details  on  all  these  hikes. 


scuba  diving  locales:    There's  a 
scuttled  Pan  Am  Catalina  PBY  -eaplane 
near  the  airport,  the  upper  wing 
12  m  down.     This  plane  was  usid  for 
the  opening  scene  of  a  film  with  a 
family  swinming  out  the  door  suitcases 
in  hand  as  the  comnentator  remarks, 
'This  airline  service  Into  Tahiti 
leaves  a  little  something  to  be 
desired....'     There  is  a  schooner 
wreck  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
45  m  from  the  breakwater.    The  top 
of  the  ship,  about  10  m  down,  looks 
like  a  whale  under  water.  Punaauia 
reef  is  the  most  convenient  to  Papeete, 
but  visibility  is  variable.  There's 
better  diving  on  the  Pueu  reef  off 
Tahiti-Iti.     Scuba  diving  around 

Tahiti  is  nothing  special;  you  have  to 
get  out  to  the  atolls  for  good  diving, 
and  then  there  are  no  facilities. 


Cauguin's  portrait  of  13-year-old  Teha'aiiiana 
(called  Tchura  in  his  book  ?/oa  Noa)  who  lived 
with  the  artist  in  M.itait>a  and  Papeete  for  a 
year.    Cauguin  was  one  of  the  first  patrons 
of  the  French  Impressionists.     Before  he 
turned  professional  painter,  Gauguin  was  a 
successful  broker  who  worked  at  tht  Paris 
Exchange.     He  went  further  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  to  search  out  the  exotic,  to 
paint  in  strong  flat  color,  and  to  employ  the 
broad,  bold,  decorative  patterns  made  popular 
in  France  by  the  widespread  distribution  of 
Japant>sp  wood  block  prints.     Wh<>reaH  later 
painters  borrowed  from  African  masks  and 
carvinRS,  Cauguin  himself  traveled  directly 
to  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  arriving 
in  Tahiti  on  28  June  1891.     Here  he  lived 
with  the  natives  and  shared  their  way  of 
life.     Teha'amana  insisted  on  this  pose  her- 
self, it  being  traditional  for  Tahitian 
women  to  sit  with  back  straight  holding  a 
fan,  the  symbol  of  true  beauty.    Hindu  sym- 
bols are  seen  in  the  background;   in  fact,  the 
only  Polynesian  elements  in  the  picture  are 
the  fan  and  the  girl. 
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MOOREA 


Located  across  the  water  only  16  km 
NW  from  Che  traffic  jams  of  Tahiti 
(thoush  It  feels  aorc  like  1,000). 
Moorea  is  a  much  quieter  island. 
Watch  the  splendid  sunset  around  the 
peaks  of  Moorea  from  Tahiti;  the 
grandeur  of  this  island  lies  In  Its 
almost  Inconceivable  shape  -  manv 
good  beaches,  jagged  mountains,  and 
deep  bays.    The  population  is  5,000. 
getting  there:    You  must  first  cross 
the  narrow  strait  between  Tahiti  and 
Moorea.    Enjoy  the  sheer  beauty  of 
this  ferry  ride  from  Papeete  (for 
details  of  services  see  'Interisland 
schooners'). 

transports    A  good  road  runs  for  61 

km  right  around  Moorea.     Rent  a 
bicycle  from  Billy's  RenC-A-Car  across 
froa  the  Club  Med;  half  s  day  for 
f.200,  whole  day  f.400.    They  also 
have  VW  jeeps  at  f.l.SOn  half  day, 
f.2,500  whole  day,  gas  and  mileage 
included.    Right  next  to  Billy's  is 
Hoorea  Rent-ArCar  which  has  ■otorbikes 


at  f .1,000  half  day,  f .1,300  whole  day; 
cars  are  f. 1,800  halt  and  f.2,300 
whole  days,  gas  and  aileage  Included. 
They  also  run  a  half-day  tour  around 
the  island  for  f.230.     On  Cook's  Bay, 
Paopao  Rent-A-Car  charges  f. 2,000  a 
day  for  a  car  or  Jeep;  gas  la  extra. 


stay;    Many  hotels,  boutiques, 
restaurants*  and  beechea  are  fcnind 

along  the  strip  near  Club  Med,  but 
they're  expensive.    The  Club  Med 
Itself  charges  f .3,000  pp  double 

CUpancy,   Including  all  meals  and 
activities.    Check  with  their  office 
in  the  Vaiaa  Center,  Papeete.  Crash 
Club  Med  if  you're  c impt ng  and  des- 
perate for  food,  water-skiing,  or 
men/wooen.    Hotel  Pauline,  Afareaitu, 
has  7  rooMS,  f  .600  per  mm  (1  or  2 
persons).    Food  is  available. 
Mr.  Pierre  Cordier  In  the  Maharepa 
district  (Tiaia)  has  7  bungalows  for 
rent  at  f .1,500  a  day,  or  f .26,000  a 
month*  3  person  msTlmum.   Mrs.  Jacqueline 
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Leeteg  at  Paopao  has  3  houses  with 
kitchens,  f .800  pp.    Chez  Albert, 
Paopao,  has  8  bungalows  for  f  .800 
single,  f. 1,200  double,  f.  1  ,500  triple, 
minimum  stay  2  nii'^hts.     There's  a  re- 
duction for  a  longer  stay,  and  you  can 
cook.    There  are  plenty  of  secluded 
places  around  the  island  to  caap. 

sights t    The  Paopao  Church  has  an  in- 
teresting mural  (1946),  and  the  octa- 
gonal Papetoai  Church  (Protestant), 
built  in  1829,  is  the  oldest  European 
building  still  in  use  in  the  South 
Pacific.    A  paved  road  leads  up  beauti- 
ful Opunohu  Valley  past  a  series  of 
govement  agricultural  installations 
to  the  Roto  Nui  Viewpoint,  10  ka  froa 
Paopao.    The  vegetation  changes  as 


you  go  higher.     Near  the  top,  is  the 
well-restored  Marae  Titiroa,  and,  a 
little  farther  up,  several  stone 
archery  platforms  where  men  proved 
their  skill  in  the  old  days.  Marae 
Afareaito  is  nearby.    Marae  Ahu  0 
Nahine  is  just  downstreaa,  and  there 
are  several  other  smaller  constructions 
in  between.    From  these  maraes,  you 
can  follow  a  rough  trail  that  first 
crosses  the  stress  and  then  leads 
through  the  forest  back  to  the  main 
road  balow  in  about  an  hour.  Follow 
the  %Hiite  Barks  on  the  trees*  and  pass 
the  crunbling  ruins  of  aany  other 
ancient  Tahitlan  structures  lost  among 
the  trees.    On  the  other  side  of  the 
■oontains,  hike  up  the  Afareaitu 
Valley  to  Hoatua  Falls,  another  hour's 
disb  through  steep  jungle. 
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RAIATEA 


Second  largest  of  the  Society  Islands 
and  largest  o£  the  Leeward  Islands 
(lies  Sous  Le  V«it) ,  Ralatea  is  220 
ka  NW  of  Papeete  and  has  a  population 
of  6.S00.    By  tradition  the  first 
Mttled  of  tiM  group,  KaiatM  mm  tlw 
ancient  rellgioiiSt  cultural,  and 
political  center  of  the  Society 
Islands.    It  is  thought  to  be  the 
lalnid  from  nhich  wmj  «»f  the  origi- 
nal great  voyages  were  launched:  to 
Hawaii  in  the  N  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  SU,  both  over  3200  In  away.  There 


RAIATEA 


are  no  beaches  on  this  Island,  only 
wild,  broken  shorelines.  The  local 
curiosity  is  firemlking.    Uturoa  is 

the  chief  center,  a  pleasant,  as  vet 
totally  unspoiled  town.    Although  it 
is  the  second  largest  city  in  Eastern 
Polynesia,  you  can  still  experience 
sleepy  Polynesian  island  life  in  this 
big  village.    The  airport  is  3  km 
froa  town.    There  are  2  banks. 

transport ;     Catch  the  Temehar.'  or 
Taporo  III  from  Uturoa  to  Huahine, 
or  to  Bora  Bora  weekly,  f .250  deck 
class.    Pick  up  other  boats  (maybe  to 
Maupici)  at  Che  pier,  ask  the  captains. 
The  boat  to  Tahaa  leaves  on  Wed.  and  Fri. 
at  noon,  returns  early  Wed.  and  Fri. 
morning,   f . 200  to  the  S  shore,   f . 300 
to  the  N.    There  are  several  trucks  a 
day  from  Uturoa;  the  longest  ride,  to 
Fetuna,  is  about  f.lSO.    Rent  a  bicycle 
from  Mr.  Brotherson,  f . 500  a  day. 
Mr.  Moulon  at  the  Hotel  Hinano  also 
rents  bicycles,  f.400  a  day,  f.200 
ha If -day.    Tours  are  organized  by  the 
Bali  Hal  Hotel  to  Tahaa  (f.900)  and 
to  the  Faaroa  River  (f.700);  each  tour 
takes  half  a  day  by  outrigger.  Market 
days  are  Wed.  and  Fri.,  corresponding 
with  scheduled  arrivals  of  boats  to 
and  from  Papeete.    Hotel  Hinano  in 
Uturoa  is  f .800  single,  f. 1,000  double, 
breakfast  included. 

sights:  In  Uturoa  see  the  colorful 
narket,  and  visit  the  Oilnese-owned 

shops.     Notice  the  new  administra- 
tion buildings  built  in  native  style. 
Behind  the  town,  el  lab  Tapioi  Hill 
(with  the  T.V.  antenna  on  top)  for  a 
splendid  view  of  4  islands.     Take  the 
road  beside  the  Gendarmerie  Nationale 
up  past  the  Defense  d'Entter  sign, 
Ip.noring  anj  bad  dogs  you  may  encount- 
er; visitors  are  allowed.    The  road 
down  the  E  coast  of  Ralatea  crosses  the 
Faaroa  RlvtfT  from  where  the  legend 
tells,  the  ancient  Polynesians  left 
to  colonize  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand. 
■Just  beyond  Opoa  (35  km  froa  Uturoa) 
Is  Marae  Taputspvtea,  formerly  a  signif- 
icant religious  center.    You  can  also 
travel  by  motorboat  down  the  long 
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lagoon  from  Uturoa  to  arrive  on  the 
cape  where  this  great  temple  is 

located.    Before  the  Europeans  came, 
Taputaputea  served  as  the  spiritual 
center  for  all  the  Society  Islands, 
its  rituals  carefully  guarded  by 
priests  strictly  adhering  to  their 
sacred  religious  precepts.    Now,  though 
its  eroded  stones  lie  in  tumbled  piles 
scattered  under  the  quiet  palms,  it  is 
still  very  much  a  sacred  place  that  no 
Polynesian  would  meddle  with.  The 
road  ends  beyond  Marae  Taputaputea, 
although  construction  of  a  round-the- 
island  linkup  continues.     Down  the  U 
side  of  Raiatea,  behind  the  church  at 
Tevaitoa  (Km  15),  is  Marae  Tainuu. 
The  road  terminates  in  a  lovely  setting 
at  the  village  of  Fetuna  (Km  A5) . 
There  are  no  hotels,  but  you  could 
camp  or  stay  with  the  locals.  Two 
Chinese  stores  here.     It's  possible 
to  climb  Mt.  Temehani  (1033  m) .  The 
summit  of  this  cone  often  pierces 
through  the  rainclouds  to  dominate 
the  land.    The  ferocious  god  Oro, 
once  the  most  awesome  god  of  the 
Society  Islands,  was  born  in  the 
molten  rage  of  Mt.  Temehani 's  inter- 
ior.    Tiare  apetahi^  the  sacred  white 
flower  which  exists  nowhere  else  in 
the  world  and  cannot  be  transplanted, 
grows  on  this  legendary  peak.  The 
fragile  blossom  represents  the  5 


fingers  of  a  beautiful  Tahitian  girl 
who  fell  in  love  with  a  handsome 
prince,  but  couldn't  marry  him  because 
of  her  low  birth. 

Tahaa:    Tahaa  covers  an  area  of  90  sq 
km,  and  has  3,513  Inhabitant; .  There 
are  pleasant  walks  from  Haamene,  E 
to  Faaaha  and  W  to  Tiva.    The  boat  to 
Maupiti  leaves  twice  a  month,  f.400  OW 
Rent  bicycles  from  the  Tahaa  Village 
Hotel  at  Tiva,  f.400.     Stay  at 
Mme.  Mata  Marae 's  house  at  Patio  on 
the  N  side  of  the  island,  f. 1,000  pp. 

Maupiti:    The  little  Island  of  Maupltl 
with  its  soaring  cliffs  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
of  the  Society  Islands.     It  takes 
only  3  hours  to  walk  around  the  island 
passing  archeological  remains,  fresh- 
water springs,  and  a  beach  along  the 
way.    Though  Maupiti  Is  only  37  km  W 
of  Bora  Bora,  few  tourists  make  it 
this  far.     Several  of  the  710  inhabit- 
ants of  Maupiti  take  In  paying  guests 
at  about  f. 1,800  pp,  all  meals  in- 
cluded.   Camping  here  should  be  no 
problem,    getting  there;    The  schooner 
Kia  Ova  sails  from  Papeete  to  Maupiti 
twice  a  month,  sometimes  calling  at 
Tahaa,  f. 1,200  deck,  f. 1,800  cabin. 
A  flight  to  Maupiti  costs  f.2,080  from 
Bora  Bora,  f.2,325  from  Raiatea. 


Called  by  some  the  most  beautiful 
island  in  the  world.  Bora  Bora,  popu- 
lation 2,200,  is  264  km  NW  of  Papeete. 
This  was  once  an  isle  of  exile  where 
Tahltlans  sent   their  outcastR.  During 
WW  II  the  Americans  set  up  a  rear 
base  on  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which 
you  can  still  see  along  the  shore. 
The  craggy  mountains  of  Bora  Bora 
climb  from  the  ocean  floor  to  peaks 
over  600  m  high.    Slopes  and  valleys 
blossom  with  hibiscus.     There  is 
actually  little  land  to  cultivate 
underneath  its  gigantic  volcanic 
bluffs,  so  life  has  always  been  hard 
on  Bora  Bora,    getting  there:  The 
airport  for  this  3-peak  island  is 
located  on  a  reef  islet  (rnotu) ,  one 
of  the  many  which  surround  Bora  Bora. 
You  must  take  a  launch  to  reach  the 
main  island  and  town  of  Vaitape;  this 
transfer  is  included  in  the  plane 
fare. 

Vaitape;     There  are  2  banks  in  town. 
No  trucks  around,  but  bicycles  are 
for  rent  at  Fredos  for  f . 300  half-day, 
f.500  full  day.    Fredo  also  has  mopeds 
at  F. 1,800  a  day.     There's  a  shuttle 
service  down  to  the  Hotel  Bora  Bora, 
leaving  Vaitape  at  1000,  returning 
at  1500,  f.lOO  OW.     The  only  grocery 
stores  are  in  Vaitape.     stay :  Dorm 
beds  at  Fredos  run  f.500,  breakfast 
included.     At  Aime  Mares  it's  f.700, 
or  f. 2,000  with  3  meals,  but  there's 
no  hot  water.     Share  your  room  with 
the  dog,  cat,  and  chickens.    The  Oa 
Oa  Hotel  provides  free  mooring  and 
showers  for  yachtsmen.     If  you  can 
afford  it,   the  Hotel  Bloody  Mary  has 
15  pleasant  cottages,  each  with  a 
small  kitchen  and  fridge,  private  bath. 


and  hot  water.     The  cost  is  f. 3,000, 
but  you  can  sleep  2  or  3  people  for 
that  price.    There's  excellent  food 
in  the  restaurant  (the  house  specialty 
Is  fish),  but  watch  the  cost  of  the 
wine.     The  owner,  George,  is  a  retired 
Qantas  pilot.     The  Bloody  Mary  is  at 
the  S  end  of  the  island  near  the 
pricey  Hotel  Bora  Bora,  but  George 
provides  a  free  shuttle  into  Vaitape 
daily. 

sights :     Near  the  pier  see  the  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  Alain  Gerbault  who 
sailed  his  yacht,  the  Fire  Crest, 
around  the  world  from  1923-29.  The 
scenic  beauty  of  fantastic,  peaked 
mountains  and  the  deep  blue  lagoon 
are  the  main  attractions  of  this 
island.     Stone  fishing,  a  local  curi- 
osity, can  be  organized  by  the  chief 


MARAES  OF  BORA  BORA 


1.  Marai  Marotetlni 

2.  Marae  Tianapa 

3.  Marae  Fare-opu 

4.  Marae  Turi-moe 

5.  Marae  Fare-era 

6.  Marae  Pou'uru 

7.  Marae  on  plateau  at  head  of 
Faanui  valley. 

8.  Marae  Aehautai 

9.  Marae  Manunu 

10.  Marae  Faro-ra'i 

11.  Marae  Nonohaura 

12.  Marae  Taharuu 

13.  Marae  Mapuoe 
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of  Valtape  for  only  US$7,000.  Eighty 
outrigger  canoes  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation participate.    Bike  around  the 
Island  (32  km)  in  about  3  hours. 
There's  a  white  sandy  beach  on  Bora 
Bora's  S  side  near  Hotel  Bora  Bora; 
snorkel  in  the  lagoon.    See  many 
nctPOBS:  refer  to  the  map.     Fine  view 
fron  Marae  Aehautai.    Few  remains  of 
the  huge  American  WW  II  base  linger, 
except  the  airport  which  served  as 
the  international  air  terminal  for  the 
Society  Group  until  the  construction 
of  an  airport  on  Tahiti.  Passengers 


were  then  transferred  to  Papeete  by 
seaplane.    There's  good  diving  off 
the  motus  SE  of  the  airport,  explor- 
ing the  lagoon:    Hire  an  outrigger 
and  take  it  out  to  one  of  the  many 
empty  coral  islets  surrounding  Bora 
Bora;  beach  it  on  the  shore*  and  you 
have  the  place  all  to  yourself.  Many 
of  these  motus  are  just  pieces  of 
coral  debris  held  together  by  2  or  3 
palms.    Some  are  only  200  m  in  length. 
Teava-nul  Harbor  separates  Bora  Bora 
from  neighboring  Toopuai,  a  narrow 
reef  islet. 


MARAES  OF 
BORA  BORA 
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HUAHINE 


176  km  NW  of  Papeete,  and  with  a 
population  of  2,860,  Huahine  is  divid- 
ed into  2  parts:     Huahine  Nui  (Great 
Huahine),  and  Huahine  Iti  (Little 
Huahine),  joined  by  a  bridge. 
transport :    The  airport  is  A  km  from 
Fare,  f.200  by  mini-bus.     No  bicycles 
for  rent,  so  getting  around  can  be  a 
problem  unless  you're  willing  to  rent 
a  car  or  wait  for  the  infrequent 
trucks.    There  are  more  trucks  on 
Wed.  and  Frl.,  the  scheduled  arrival 
days  of  the  Papeete  schooner,  f.lOO 
to  any  point  on  the  Island. 


stay:     In  Fare,  try  the  Hotel  Hawaii 
(manager.  Ah  Kim  Win  Chin),  In  the 
same  building  as  the  Banque  de  Tahiti; 
f.800  pp,  although  it  is  sometimes 
full.     Inquire  in  the  restaurant  at 
the  pink  Chinese  shop.     Chez  Ah  Foussan, 
Chez  Mme.  Marama  Vaiho,  and  Pension 
'Enite'  are  also  on  the  waterfront  at 
Fare,  all  about  f. 1,000  per  night  for 
a  room.     There  are  rooms  for  rent 
above  the  post  office,  f. 1,200  twin; 
inquire  at  the  large  supermarket. 
Campers  may  find  a  spot  300  m  from 
the  Fare  wharf,  near  the  Bali  Hal 
Hotel. 


sights;     The  principle  town  of  Fare 
is  quite  pleasant,  with  a  tree-lined 
boulevard  along  the  quay,  a  beach  to 
the  N,  and  many  Chinese  shops.  Take 
a  truck  S  to  Parea  (24  km)  for  f.l20 
where  there  are  dense  uninhabited 
jungles.     See  Marae  Aninl  on  a  golden 
beach  1  km  before  Parea.  Spectacular 
sunrises.    Great  place  to  camp.  No 
stores  in  Parea,  so  bring  plenty  of 
supples  from  Fare,  or  stay  at  Pension 
Heme  for  f.500,  f .2,000  with  3  meals. 
Continue  right  around  Huahine  Itl 
back  to  the  bridge  joining  the  2  parts. 
An  important  archeo logical 
site  is  at  Maeva  (f.50  by  truck), 
with  28  maraes  strewn  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Fauna  and  in  the  nearby  hills. 
Each  district  chief  on  Huahine  Nui 
had  his  own.     Some  bear  petroglyphs 
(marks  carved  on  stone).     Under  the 
clear  waters  near  the  bridge,  9  ancient 
stone  fish  traps  can  be  seen.  Just 
across  the  bridge  is  a  monument,  guard- 
ed by  7  cannons,  commemorating  the 
battle  of  Maeva  (1846) •     A  few  hundred 
meters  farther  along  near  the  ocean 
is  the  large  Marae  Manunu.     From  Faie, 
a  rugged  track  negotiable  only  on 
foot  or  by  jeep  crosses  the  mountains, 
making  a  complete  circuit  of  Huahine 
Nui  possible. 


The  gendarme  cane  up  to  me,  snugly  to 
discredit  the  native  people,  for  whom  I 
had  a  high  regard,  and  to  vaunt  the 
superiority  of  his  administration.  I 
thought  sadly  that  this  was  what  the  is- 
lands were  dying  from:     this  feeling  of 
imaginary  superiority  which  was  perhaps 
at  heart  merely  the  Inferiority  complex 
of  a  low  class  white  man  who  wanted  to 
run  everything  in  the  island  and  allov 
the  natives  no  responsibility  and  no 
initiative. ' 

Alain  Gerbault 
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NASAE  OP  HAEVA 

1.  Marae  Uoro 

2.  Marae  Fare  Roi 

3.  Marae  Fare  Tai 

4.  Marae  Vaiotaha 

5.  Marae  Haunaru 

6.  Marae  Rauhuru 

7.  Marae  Fare  le 

8.  Marae  Nuumau 

9.  Marae  Oavaura 

10.  Marae  Faretou 

11.  Marae  Avaroa 

12.  Marae  Orohahaa 

13.  Marae  Mataltarla 

14.  Marae  Fare  Toa 
13.  Marae  Manunu 

16.  Itorae  Matalrea 

17.  Marae  Matalrea-Sabi 

18.  Marae  Tefano 

19.  Marae  Atitiao 

20.  Marae  Toere 

21.  Marae  Tetianu 

22.  Marae  Maruaicui 

23.  (?) 

24.  Marae  Paei>ae  Ofata 

25.  Marnr  Tamata  Uporu 

26.  Marae  Te  Ava 

27.  Marae  Fare  Miro 

28.  Marae  Tahaa 

A.  fortification  walls 

B.  house  sites 

C.  house  sites 

D.  original  Fare  Pote*8  site 

E.  Aua  Mamao 

F.  Aua  Faanui 

G.  Puaa  Oviri 

H.  Te  Pua 

I.  Tnhiverevere 
J.  Tuai 

K.  Omoto 

L .  Mooiaoo 

M.  (?) 


M.ncva  village:     In  ancient  times  all  the 
district  chiefs  on  Huahiue  Nui  lived  .side 
by  side,  and  worshiped  their  ancestors 
at  their  respective  marae.    Marae  on  Matal- 
rea hill  behind  Haeva  are  elder  than  the 
ones  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon.  Twenty- 
eight  marmot;  are  recorded  here,   16  of  which 
have  boon  restored.     The  fish  weir  traps 
in  Che  lagoon,  recently  repaired,  are 
•till  being  used.    Flrii  enter  the  traps 
with  the  incoralng  and  outgoins  tides.  A 
fare  pote'c  (round-ended  house),  which  had 
been  used  as  a  meeting  house  for  over  100 


years  (D),  was  finally  Judged  beyond 
pair  in  1972.   A  replica  of  this  house  - 

In  size  and  in  the  use  of  local  materials 
built  between  Marae  Vaiotaha  (4)  and 
ini  (5)  in  1974. 


k 
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THE  TUAMOTUS 


The  79  islands  of  the  Tuamotus  are 
arrayed  in  2  parallel  lines,  strung 
out  together  to  form  the  largest  group 
of  coral  atolls  in  the  world.  Thirty 
are  uninhabited.     Variable  currents 
and  poor  charts  make  cruising  this 
group  extremely  dangerous  for  yachts. 
The  numerous  ruins  with  their  ancient 
Stone  sculpture  incite  considerable 
archeological  interest.    The  govern- 
ment is  encouraging  pearl  farming  in 
the  Tuamotus.     history :     On  2  June 
1722  a  landing  was  made  on  Makatea  by 
Roggeveen's  men,  who  were  able  to 
refresh  here  before  continuing  on  to 
the  Society  Islands.     To  clear  the 
beach  beforehand,  the  crew  opened  fire 
on  a  crowd  of  islanders.    The  sur- 
vivors were  pacified  with  gifts,  but 
the  next  day  the  explorers  were  lured 
into  an  ambush  by  women  and  stoned, 
leaving  10  Dutchmen  dead,  and  many 
wounded.     The  Tuamotus  were  almost 
unknown  after  that  until  Thor 
Heyderdahl's  raft  Kon  Tiki  was 
wrecked  on  the  reef  of  Raroia  atoll 
in  1947. 


schooners  make  the  trip  from  Papeete, 
about  f. 1,200  OW.     The  truck  from  the 
airstrip  to  Avatoru  costs  f.50,  plus 
another  f.50  on  to  the  wharf  for 
Tiputa.     stay:    Mr.  Jean  Ami  at 
Avatoru  has  10  rooms  at  f.700  bed  and 
breakfast,  or  f. 1,500  with  all  meals, 
a  fairly  standard  rate  on  the  island. 
The  Famille  Fareea  and  Mr.  Tahuhu 
Richmond,  also  in  Avatoru,  charge  a 
little  more  (f . 2,000-2,500) ,  but 
sporting  gear  and  excursions  are 
included  in  the  price.    Quite  a  few 
other  people,  both  in  Avatoru  and  in 
Tiputa,  take  in  paying  guests. 


^AVATKA 

^TrVABU 


jrUTA 


to 


MAHnXI 


RANGIROA 


°  a. 


VAHrruRf^ 


Ranglroa :    Rangiroa,  the  largest  atoll 
in  the  Tuamotus,  offers  excellent 
snorkeling  and  diving.  Several 


other  Islands:     The  phosphate  mine  on 
Makatea  has  now  been  abandoned,  and 
only  a  small  number  of  people  remain 


Terrace  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Puarautonga 
on  the  NE  side  of  Reao,  Tuamotus.  View  from 
the  south.    The  remains  of  this  temple  are  on 


the  NE  side  of  the  atoll,  near  the  shore. 
Offerings  were  laid  before  the  erect  slabs, 
which  represented  the  gods. 


r 
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on  the  island.    The  lagoon  at  Niau  is 
enclosed  by  an  unbroken  circle  of 
land.    Hikueru  is  a  center  for  pearl 
diving  and  cultured  pearls. 

the  nuclear  test  zone:     De  Gaulle 
initiated  French  nuclear  testing  on 
Mururoa  and  Fangataufa  atolls  in  1962; 
over  76  nuclear  blasts  have  been 
detected   from  1966  to   the  present. 
France  has  not  stopped  at  testing 
simple  hydrogen  and  atomic  bombs;  the 
neutron  bomb  has  also  been  exploded 
on  Mururoa.     Until  1974  the  testing 
was  done  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
worldwide  protests  and  a  series  of 
confrontations  between  French  offi- 
cials and  outside  protest  vessels 
have  forced  the  French  to  switch  to 
underground  tests.     During  one  con- 
frontation near  Mururoa  in  1973, 
French  commandos  boarded  the  protest 
ship  Greenpeaae  III t  which  was  in 
international  waters  at  the  time,  and 
brutally  attacked  several  of  the  crew, 
partially  blinding  one.     Evidence  of 


NON  A  LA  BOMBE 
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THE 
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nuclear  testing  is  kept  well  away 
from  the  eyes  of  tourists  on  Tahiti. 
The  forward  base  at  Hao  allows  the 
French  to  fly  nuclear  materials 
directly  into  the  area  without  passing 
through  Faaa  Airport.    There  have  been 
several  serious  accidents  on  Mururoa 
recently,  followed  by  a  careful 
coverup  program  by  the  French  author- 
ities.    Two  accidents  in  the  summer 
of  1979  caused  the  deaths  of  2  workers 
and  serious  plutonlum  contamination 
of  4  others.     So  many  underground 
tests  have  already  taken  place,  that 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  of  radia- 
tion being  released  into  the  sea. 
Part  of  the  rim  of  the  atoll  has 
already  collapsed  into  the  ocean,  and 
the  French  are  shifting  their  tests 
to  the  lagoon  where  the  danger  of 
collapse  is  less.    Such  collapses 
generate  massive  tidal  waves,  and  the 
French  have  erected  towers  every  500 
m  for  63  km  right  around  the  atoll  to 
provide  a  refuge  for  their  employees, 
all  at  enormous  expense.     One  nuclear 
accident  has  already  led  to  a  tidal 
wave  that  injured  several  people. 
Mururoa  is  cracking  and  subsiding, 
causing  fissures  to  open  which  allow 
dangerous  materials  to  escape.  The 
leakage  could  continue  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  effect  all  present  and 
future  generations  of  Pacific  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  French 
leave,  the  atoll  will  be  forever  off 
limits  to  mankind.     France  has  shown 
a  callous  disregard  for  public  opin- 
ion in  this  matter;  the  permanent 
damage  they  are  doing  to  Eastern 
Polynesia  is  of  little  consequence  to 
them  as  they  prepare  their  forces  for 
nuclear  war.     Albert  Schweitzer  wrote 
of  these  tests,   'Those  who  claim  that 
these  tests  are  harmless  are  liars.' 
It  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of 
people  everywhere. 


1 
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THE  MARQUESAS 


The  wild,  rugged  Marquesas  Islands 
feature  mountains  plunging  to  low 
valleys,  and  deep  jungles.     No  fring- 
ing reefs  or  lagoons  lie  offshore; 
the  steep  cliffs  and  valleys  lead  up 
to  high  central  ridges  which  section 
the  islands  off  into  a  cartwheel  of 
segments,  often  only  accessible  to 
one  another  by  sea.     Nuku  Hiva,  the 
largest  of  the  Marquesas,  alone 
accounts  for  179  sq  km  of  the  total 
608  sq  km  of  the  11  islands  of  the 
group.     Nuku  Hiva  culminates  in  Mt. 
Ketu  (1177  m),  while  Mt .  Keavi  on 
Hiva  Oa  soars  to  1260  m.  Depopula- 
tion since  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans has  left  these  lush,  once 
teaming  valleys  almost  empty.  Rain- 
fall in  the  Marquesas  is  lower  than 
in  the  rest  of  Eastern  Polynesia;  in 
the  past  severe  famines  and  droughts 
have  occurred . 

history :     The  Marquesas  were  an  im- 
portant distribution  point  of  ancient 
Polynesian  peoples  to  Hawaii  and 
Easter  Island.    The  existence  of 
these  islands  was  long  concealed 
from  the  world  by  the  Spaniards  to 
prevent  the  English  from  settling 
there  to  'do  much  mischief  in  the 
(Pacific)  area.'    The  Marquesas  were 
first  discovered  by  Mendana  on  his 
second  voyage  from  Callao,  Peru,  on 
21  July  1595.     He  named  them  Las 
Marquesas  de  Mendoza  after  his  bene- 
factor the  Spanish  viceroy.  The 
Island  at  first  seemed  uninhabited,  but 
as  the  San  Jeronimo  sailed  nearer  the 
southern  coast  of  one  of  the  islands, 
scores  of  outriggers  appeared,  paddled 
by  about  AOO  robust,  clear-skinned 
natives.     Their  hair  was  long  and 
loose,  and  they  were  naked  and  tattooed 
in  blue  patterns.    The  natives  boarded 
the  ship,  but  when  they  became  overly 
curious  and  bold,  Mendana  ordered  a  gun 
fired,  and  they  jumped  over  the  side. 

Then  began  the  most  disastrous  and 
shameful  of  all  the  white  man's  entries 
into  the  South  Pacific  region.    As  a 
matter  of  caution,  Mendana 's  men 
casually  began  shooting  natives  on 


sight;  in  one  instance  hanging  3 
bodies  in  the  shore  camp  on  Santa 
Crist ina  (Tahuata)  as  a  warning.  They 
left  behind  3  large  crosses,  the  date 
cut  in  a  tree,  and  over  200  dead 
Polynesians.     Blackbirders ,  disease,  and 
opium  later  further  decimated  the  popu- 
lation.    From  50,000  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  C,  pppulation  was  reduced 
to  about  20,000  by  1842,  and  to  a  dev- 
astating 2,000  by  1926.     Today  there 
are  some  6,000  Marquesans  on  the 
islands . 

pre-European  society:    There  was  once 
a  strong  cult  of  the  dead  in  the 
Marquesas,  and  the  mummies  and  skulls 
of  ancestors  were  carefully  preserved. 
Cannibalism  was  rife.    Men's  entire 
bodies  were  covered  by  bold  and 
striking  tattoos,  a  practice  banned 
by  the  French  in  1884.     The  Marquesans 
were  famous  woodcarvers,  and  their 
style  is  noted  for  faces:     the  mouth 
with  lips  parted,  and  bespectacled 
eyes.     Stilts  were  used  by  boys  for 
stilt  racing  and  mock  fighting.  Today 


A  19ch  C.  portrait  of  a  Harquesan  chief  of  the 
island  of  Tahuata.    The  tattooing  on  the  face 
suggests  script  -  not  unlike  shorthand. 
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visitors  will  find  many  ahus  (stone 
religious  platforms),  residential 
foundations,  and  agricultural  terraces 
and  enclosures  half  hidden  in  the 
jungle,  evocative  reminders  of  a 
vanished  civilization. 


ARQUESAS 
ISLANDS 


Nuku  Hiva:    Nuku  Hiva  is  the  most 
populous  of  the  Marquesas;  the  admin- 
istrative center  is  at  the  village  of 
Taiohae.     Cruising  yachts  are  often 
seen  anchored  here,  although  they  can 
also  clear  customs  at  Ua  Pu  and  Atuona. 
Climb  up  to  Muake  (863  m)  for  a  view 
of  Taiohae  Bay.     A  bungalow  at  Beef in 's 
in  Taiohae  costs  f .500,  single  or 
double.    There's  also  a  room  available 
at  Ika's  Restaurant,  f.500  pp.  Get 
bread  from  Ropa's  bakery  and  supplies 
from  McKitrlck's  store.     Take  care 
about  drinking  the  water  at  Taiohae. 
Talpivai :     Follow  the  trail  from 
Taiohae  over  the  mountains  past  a 
spectacular  waterfall  to  Taipivai. 
See  the  huge  tohua  (dancing  ground) 
of  Vahangeku'a  (Taipivai),  a  whopping 
170  by  25  m.    Giant  stone  statues  of 
Polynesian  gods  or  ancestors,  can  also 
be  found.    Many  stone  and  wood  carvers 
still  live  on  Nuku  Hiva.  Herman 


stilt  footrest:    The  Marquesans  once  staged 
races  and  mock  battles  on  stilts  with  the 
participants  attempting  to  knock  one  another 
off-balance. 
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Melville's  T^pee,  written  after  a 
4-month  stay  here  in  1846,  is  still 
the  classic  narrative  of  Marquesan 
life  during  the  early  19th  C.  In 
Taipivai  village,  stay  at  Emma's  for 
f.400  pp.  breakfast  included.  The 
weekly  rate  at  Emma's  is  f.6,300,  in- 
cluding all  meals. 

Ua  Huka :     There  are  some  archelogical 
remains  in  the  valley  of  Hane.  In 
Vaipaee  village  Mrs.  Miriaraa  Fournier, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lichtle,  and  Mrs.  Laora 
Raioha  all  charge  the  same  for  rooms 
in  their  homes:  f.500  single,  f.800 
double,  plus  f.500  pp  for  all  meals. 
Joseph  Lichtle  also  has  a  monthly 
rate:  f. 20,000  single,  double,  or 
triple.    Joseph  is  reputedly  the  best 
cook  in  the  Marquesas. 

Ua  Pu;     There's  a  track  right  around 
the  island.     In  Hakahau  stay  at  Andre 
Teikitutoua's  bungalow  for  f.500  per 
day,  or  f. 10,000  per  month.  Jules 
Hltuputoka  rents  out  rooms  at  f.500 
daily  or  f. 8,000  monthly,  single  or 
double;  meals  are  f.500  extra  pp  per 
day.     Jules  also  has  15  horses  for 
rent.     Horseback  riding  is  a  popular 
activity  on  all  the  Marquesas  Islands. 


1 


Htva  Oa:     There  are  huge  stone  statues 
In  Puamau  Valley.     The  grave  of  the 
French  painter  Paul  Gauguin  is  in 
Atuona;  and  the  French  singer  Jacques 
Brel  (died  1978)  is  buried  nearby. 
Gauguin  left  Tahiti  for  the  Marquesas 
in  1902,  and  died  at  Atuona  in  1903. 
He  was  constantly  in  conflict  with  the 
colonial  authorities  who  were  unable 
to  comprehend  his  strange  ideas,  and 
wished  to  have  as  little  to  do  with 
him  as  possible.    Just  a  week  before 
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his  death  Gauguin  was  summarily  con- 
victed of  'libel  of  a  gendarme  in  the 
course  of  his  of ficlal  duties, '  fined, 
and  sentenced  to  3  months  in  prison, 
Guy  Rauzy,  mayor  of  Atuona,  rents  out 
a  few  pleasant  bungalows  for  f. 1,000  ■ 
single,  f. 1,300  double.    Fatu  Hivai 
Thor  Heyerdahl  spent  most  of  1936  on 
this  southernmost  island,  and  wrote 
a  book  of  the  same  name  about  his 
experiences . 


The  tomb  of  Gauguin  at  Atuona.     Gauguin's  wish 
that  his  ceramic  figure  of  Oviri,  the  goddess  of 
death,  mourning,  and  destruction,  be  erected  over 
his  tomb  has  finally  been  granted,  if  only  in  the 
form  of  a  copy.    The  name  Oviri  also  means  'the 
savage' . 
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GAMBIER  ISLANDS 


The  whole  archipelago  of  Little  Gambler 
appears  as  a  solid  mass  rising  from 
tbm  aca  to  Ht.  Duff  (482  a) .  The 
cluster  is  enclosed  on  3  sides  by  a 
gigantic  semi-circular  outer  barrier 
reef.     Mangareva,  the  main  island  and 
largest  of  the  group,  means  'floating 
WMmtaixit*  first  fisiiBd  hf  Pblyiiesians 
who  fovind  and  peopled  it.    Mangareva' 8 
main  port  is  Rikitea,  and  its  prin- 
cipal coaraodlty  is  aother-of -pearl, 
found  in  the  shallow  inner  lagoons. 
The  tomb  of  the  last  king  of  Mangareva* 
Gregorio  Maputeoa  (died  1868),  is  on 
a  platform  overlooking  Rikitea.  Thsrs 
are  a  nuBd>er  of  homes  in  Rikitea  wlMore 
you  csn  stay  for  £.600  (no  Bsals). 


historv:     Mangareva  was  possibly  the 
jumping-off  place  for  early  Polyne- 
sians who,  on  their  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, sailed  ovar  1,600  Im  farther 

eastward  to  Easter  Island.     Its  Euro- 
pean discoverer,  Capt.  James  Wilson 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
ship  Duff,  gave  Hangareva's  ■ountain 
its  name  in  1797.     Once  the  center  of 
trade  and  missionary  activity  in  the 
whole  Eastern  Pacific,  Mangareva  was 
the  area  of  operations  for  a  fanatical 
Belgian  priest,  Pere  T^val  who,  with 
his  own  hands,  toppled  the  great  and 
dreaded  stone  effigy  of  tlie  god  Tu  on 
the  Island's  sacred  mama.     He  single- 
handedly  Inposed  a  ruthless  and  in- 
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flexible  moral  code  upon  the  islanders, 
recruiting  thetn  as  virtual  slaves  to 
build  his  church  and  convents,  with 
the  result  that  he  utterly  destroyed 
this  once  vigorous  native  culture,  and 
practically  wiped  out  its  people.  You 
can  see  his  church  still  standing  to 


A  finely  carved  wooden  bowl  from 
the  Marquesas,  every  part  of  which 
is  taken  up  with  rhythmic  carved 
designs. 


this  day,  the  twin  towers  of  white 
coral  rock  and  the  interior  shining 
with  iBother  of  pearl  -  a  monument  to 
horror,  and  yet  another  lost  culture. 
This  story  inspired  one  of  Michener's 
tales  in  his  book  Return  to  Paradiee. 


THE  AUSTRALS 


The  Austral  Group  is  made  up  of  the 
volcanic  islands  of  Rimatara,  Rurutu, 
Tubuai,  Raivavae,  and  Rapa,  plus  un- 
inhabited Maria  (or  Hull)  atoll. 
Rurutu,  the  largest  and  the  current 
adainistratlve  center,  was  discovered 
by  Capt.  Cook  in  1769;  Cook  f  ound 
Tubuai  in  1777. 


by  human  hands,  onto  sacred  altars. 
Fletcher  Christian  of  H.M.S.  Bounty 
fame  tried  to  set  up  a  settlement 
here,  an  experiment  which  failed 
because  of  the  enmity  of  a  local 
chief. 


Tubuai :     Ships  land  at  the  main  town 
of  Mataura.     There  is  a  'truck'  across 
the  island  to  Mahu.     The  Australs 
have  a  temperate  climate;  oranges 
and  European  vegetables  do  well  on 
Tubuai.    A  number  of  the  inhabitants 
at  Mataura  take  in  paying  guests. 


Raivavae:  Known  as  a  beauty  spot, 
the  Island  is  famous  for  Its  large 
stone  statues.  Raivavae  is  repre- 
sented in  the  museums  of  the  world 
by  its  'paddles,'  used  to  place  of- 
ferings, which  could  not  be  touched 


TUBUAI 
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Rurutu:    This  island  is  shaped  like  a 
miniature  of  the  African  continent. 
Excavations  of  Vitaria  village  on  the 
NW  coast  uncovered  60  round-ended 
houses  arrayed  in  parallel  rows,  with 
lA  marae  scattered  among  them.  The 
people  of  Rurutu  weave  fine  hats  and 
mats. 


Rapa:    Discovered  by  the  British 
explorer  Vancouver  in  1791,  Rapa  is 
sometimes  called  Rapa  Iti  (Little 
Rapa)  to  distinguish  it  from  Rapa  Nul, 
or  Easter  Island.     Rapa  is  the  south- 
ernmost island  of  Eastern  Polynesia 
and,  being  well  out  of  the  tropics. 
Its  climate  is  temperate.    Clouds  and 
fog  are  common,  and  flora  is  limited. 
There's  no  fringing  reef.  Rapa's 
crater  harbor,  the  western  portion  of 
a  sunken  volcano,   is  magnificent. 
The  timeworn  Polynesian  fort  with 
terraces  situated  on  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  at  Morongo  Uta  commands  a  wide 
outlook  over  the  steep  rugged  hills. 
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An  ironwood  Marquesas  war  club 
{u'u),  once  carried  as  a  nark 
of  authority  or  rank.  The 
object  has  an  arresting  surreal 
presence,  forming  a  face  with 
eyes  and  a  nose  whixh  are  other 
faces. 
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PITCAIRN  ISLANDS 


Pltcalrn  sketched  from  H.M.S.  Anphitrite 


Legendary  Pltcairn  Island,  hideout  of 
the  mutinous  crew  of  H.M.S.  Bounty , 
is  still  the  remotest  place  in  the 
Pacific  today.     It  is  one  of  the  ironies 
of  history  that  Pitcairn,  born  out  of 
treason  to  the  British  crovm,  was  the 
first  island  in  the  Pacific  to  become 
a  British  colony  (1838),  and  the  last 
and  only  remnant  of  that  empire  to 
survive  today . 

the  land;     Pitcairn,  more  than  2,000 
km  SE  of  Tahiti,  Is  isolated  between 
Callao  (Peru)  and  New  Zealand.  Its 
nearest  inhabited  neighbor  is  Nangareva, 
a  small  island  500  km  to  the  NU.  Easter 
Island  lies  2,000  km  to  the  E.  Pitcairn, 
a  high  volcanic  island,  reaches  333  m, 
and  is  bounded  by  rocks  and  high  cliffs 
on  all  sides.     There  is  no  coral  reef, 
and  the  breakers  roll  right  in  to  shore. 
The  island  has  an  area  of  only  ^4  sq 
km,  yet   the   interior  depression  con- 
tains a  number  of  fertile  plateaus, 
well  suited  for  sustaining  life. 
Grouped  together  with  Pitcairn  under 
the  same  administration  are  the  unin- 
habited islands  of  Oeno,  Henderson, 
and  Ducie.     Oeno,  a  tiny  atoll  of  less 
than  1  sq  km  about  100  km  NW  of  Pitcairn, 
is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Pitcairners  to  collect  shells,  coral, 
and  pandanus  leaves  to  use  in  their 
handicrafts.    Henderson,  a  large  30-sq- 
km  raised  atoll,  is  visited  for  its 
rn.vc  wood,  which  is  excellent  for 
carving.     Tiny  Ducie,  the  smallest  of 
the  3,  is  over  500  km  E  of  Pitcairn, 
and  due  to  its  inaccessibility  is 
rarely  approached. 


HISTORY 

the  lost  civilization:  Although 
Pitcairn  was  uninhabited  when  the  9 
Bounty  mutineers  arrived  in  1790,  the 
remains  of  a  vanished  civilization  were 
clearly  evident.    The  mutineers  found 
4  platforms  with  large  stone  statues 
similar  to  those  on  Easter  Island  on  a 
hilltop  overlooking  Bounty  Bay.  Being 
good  Christians,  the  Pitcairners,  at 
some  time  destroyed  these  platforms 
and  threw  the  images  into  the  sea. 
Unfortunately,  almost  nothing  remains 
of  them  today.    The  only  surviving 
piece  of  sculpture  was  removed  to  the 
Otago  Museum  (Dunedin,  N.Z.).  Spor- 
adic visits  by  European  archeologists 
have  uncovered  ancient  burials  and 
stone  axes.     Twenty-two  petroglyphs 
have  been  noted  below  'The  Rope'  at 
the  W  end  of  the  island.  Evidence 
indicates  that  Pitcairn  was  occupied 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in 
past  history,  but  where  these  ancient 
people  came  from  or  where  they  went 
is  still  a  mystery.     European  dis- 
covery :     Pitcairn  was  discovered  in 
1767  by  Carteret  on  the  H.M.S.  Swallow. 
The  island  was  named  for  the  son  of 
Major  Pitcairn  of  the  marines,  the 
first  man  to  sight  it. 

mutiny  on  the  Bounty.     The  H.M.S. 
Bounty  sailed  from  England  in  1788  to 
collect  breadfruit  plants  to  supple- 
ment the  diet  of  slaves  In  the  West 
Indies.     Because  the  Bounty  arrived 
at  Tahiti  at  the  wrong  time  of  the 


the  H.M.5.  Bounty  Mutiny:     The  drawing  shows 
the  triumph  of  Fletcher  Christian  over  C«pt. 
William  Bligh  during  the  lautiny  on  the  Bounty. 
Loyal  officers  and  men  have  been  put  over  the 
side  in  the  ship's  launch.     Bllgh.  still  in 
shirtsleeves,  promises  punifihment  to  the 

year,  it  was  obligated  to  spend  3 
months  there  collecting  samples. 
During  this  time,  part  of  the  crew 
became  overly  attached  to  this  isle 
of  pleasure.     On  28  April   1789,  under 
Fletcher  Christian,  they  mutinied 
against  Capt.  Bligh  in  Tongan  waters 
and  set  him  adrift  in  an  open  boat 
with  the  18  men  who  chose  to  go  with 
him.     Bligh  accomplished  the  amazing 
feat  of  sailing  3,618  nautical  miles 
in  41  days  to  Dutch  Timor  to  give  the 
story  to  the  world,     the  search  for 
a  refuge:    After  the  mutiny,  the 
Bounty  sailed  back  to  Tahiti.  An 
attempt  to  colonize  Tubuai  in  the 
Austral  Islands  failed,  and  Fletcher 
Christian  set  out  with  8  mutineers, 
6  Polynesian  men,   12  Polynesian  women, 
and  one  small  girl,  to  find  a  new 
home  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
capture.     The  few  mutineers  who  chose 
to  renal n  on  Tahiti  were  eventually 
picked  up  by  the  H.M.S.  Pandora  in 
1791,  and  returned  to  England  for 
trial.    Three  were  executed.  The 
Bount}4  sailed  through  the  Cook  Islands. 


mutineers,  who  stand  between  tubs  of  bread- 
fruit seedlings  and  shout,    'Huzzah  for  Tahiti!'. 
The  Pltcairn  Island  stamp,  pictured  at  right, 
conmemorates  the  mutiny  and  the  settlement  of 
Pltcairn  by  Fletcher  Christian  and  his  fellow 
mutineers. 

Tonga,  and  Fiii,  until  Christian  re- 
membered Carteret's  discovery.  They 
changed  course  for  Pltcairn  and 
arrived  on  15  Jan.  1790.     the  coloniza- 
tion of  Pitcairn;     After  removing 
everything  of  value,  the  mutineers 
burned  the  Bounty  to  avoid  detection. 
The  first  years  on  Pltcairn  were  an 
orgy  of  jealousy,  treachery,  and  murder, 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  sufficient 
women,  and  exacerbated  by  the  accidental 
death  of  one  of  them.     By  1793,  only  4 
mutineers  remained  alive,  while  all  the 
Polynesian  men  had  been  killed.  By 
1800,  3  more  men  had  died  from  a  var- 
iety of  causes,  leaving  only  John  Adams, 
9  women,  and  19  children.     Adams  brought 
the  children  up  according  to  strict, 
puritanical  morality.     He  was  later 
pardoned  by  the  British  government  and 
lived  on  Pitcairn  till  his  death  in 
1829  at  the  age  of  65.     For  18  years 
after  the  mutiny  the  world  heard  nothing 
of  the  final  resting  place  of  the  Bounty 
until  the  American  whaler  Topaz  called 
at  Pitcairn  for  water  and  the  mystery 
was  solved. 


go ve rnmen t  and  ecqnomy :    Pit cairn  is 
a  British  colony  governed  by  the  British 
High  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand.  There 
is  an  elected  10  member  island  council. 
The  highest  resident  official  is  the 
island  magistrate,  who  is  elected  for 
3  years.     The  fertile  soil  supports  a 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
local  consumption,  hut  the  sale  of 
postage  stamps  is  the  greatest  source 
of  revenue. 

the  people:     Of  the  present  61  inhabit- 
ants of  Pitcairn,   54  are  direct  de- 
scendents  of  the  mutineers  and  their 
Tahitlan  wives.     In  1831,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  resettle  them  on  Tahiti  due 
to  fears  of  droughts,  but  the  Pi  teal rn- 
ers  returned  to  their  Island  the  same 
year.     In  1856,  all  19A  islanders  were 
taken  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  many 
of  their  descendents  live  to  this  day. 
Two  f.irallies  returned  to  Pitcairn  in 
1838,  followed  by  A  more  in  1864.  The 
present  population  is  descended  from 
these  six  families.     The  people  speak 
English,  as  well  as  a  local  patois 
mixture  of  English  and  Tahitlan.  Over 
the  years,  many  Pltcalrners  have  emi- 
grated to  New  Zealand.     There  Is  a 
primary  school  on  Pitcairn,  but  children 


must  go  to  N.Z.  for  any  secondary 
education.    The  islanders  make  baskets, 
small  wooden  carved  sharks,  and  tiny 
models  of  the  Bounty. 


sights :    On  a  plateau  120  m  above  the 
anchorage  at  Bounty  Bay  Is  Adarastown, 
the  only  settlement.    At  the  top  of 
the  hill  over  the  bay  is  'The  Edge,' 
a  restful  spot  with  benches,  shady 
trees,  and  a  great  view  of  everything. 
The  original  Bible  from  the  Bounty  is 
in  the  church.     The  4-m  anchor  of  the 
Bounty,  salvaged  In  1957  by  the  yacht 
Yankee,  now  lies  In  the  square  outside 
the  courthouse.     There  are  64  km  of 
roads  on  Pitcairn,  and  although  the 
quaint  Pitcairn  wheelbarrows  are  still 
used  to  move  supplies,  the  islanders 
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prefer  to  ride  around  on  Honda  90*8. 
Local  place  names  are  derived  from 
historical  events:  'Upside-Nunk-Fall' 
is  the  cliff  from  which  Uncle  Alfonso 
Christian  fell  to  his  death  while 
chasing  pigs;  'Where  Minnie  Off  is 
the  rock  where  tragic  Minnie  was 
swept  out  to  the  sea.    There's  good 
surfing  at  Bounty  Bay. 

PRACTICALITIES 

getting  there:    There  is  no  airport 
or  port  on  Pitcairn.    About  the  only 
visitors  who  ever  get  to  stay  on  the 
island  are  yachts'  crews.  All 
shipping  anchors  in  the  lee,  moving 
around  when  the  wind  shifts.  This 
is  why  most  passing  ships  don't  even 
drop  anchor  but  only  pause  an  hour 
or  so  to  pick  up  mail.     Those  going 
ashore  are  transferred  by  whale  boat 
and  canoe  to  the  ramp  at  Bounty  Bay. 
Ocean  Voyages  Ltd.,  1709  Bridgeway, 
Sausalito.  CA    9^965,  USA,  arranges 
annual  trips  to  Pitcairn  on  chartered 


vessels.    The  cost  is  US$3,500  for 
10  weeks  all  inclusive. 

Stay  I    Visiting  yachties  are  welcomed 
into  the  Pitcalrners'  homes  in  a  most 
wholeheartedly  hospitable  fashion. 
If  you're  headed  for  Pitcairn,  take 
along  a  good  supply  of  tinned  foods 
and  butter,  plus  books  for  the 
library,  to  repay  the  kindness  you 
will  encounter.    They'll  feed  you 
mannoth  meals  and,  as  you  walk  around, 
it's  okay  to  pick  as  much  fruit  as  you 
wish,  provided  you  eat  it  under  the 
tree.    All  Pitcalrners  are  Seventh  Day 
Advent Ists,  so  no  alcohol  is  allowed. 

information:    The  Pitcairn  Miscellany 
is  a  delightful  monthly  newsletter 
sponsored  by  the  Pitcairn  Island 
School.     One  may  become  a  subscriber 
for  the  sum  of  US$2  per  year  (send 
cash  or  an  undated  cheque).  Write: 
Pitcairn  Miscellany ^  Pitcairn  Islands, 
South  Pacific  Ocean. 
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EASTER  ISLAND 


The  mystery  of  Easter  Island  and  the 
Easter  Islanders  has  intrigued  travel- 
ers and  archeologists  for  many  years. 
Where  did  these  ancient  people  come 
from?    How  did  they  transport  the 
almost  600  giant  statues  from  the  quarry 
to  their  platforms?    What  cataclysmic 
event  caused  them  to  overthrow  what 
they  had  erected  with  so  much  effort? 
and  most  importantly,  what  does  it  all 
mean?    With  the  opening  of  Mataveri 
airport  in  1967,  Easter  Island  has 
become  more  easily  accessible,  and 
many  visitors  now  take  the  opportunity 
to  pause  and  ponder  the  largest  and 
most  awesome  collection  of  prehistoric 
monuments  in  the  Pacific. 

the  land :     Easter  Island  is  a  barren, 
isolated  island,  midway  between  Tahiti 
and  Chile,  though  over  3,500  km  from 
either.    Pitcairn  Island,  2,000  km  W, 
is  the  nearest  inhabited  land.  Easter 
Island  is  triangular,  with  an  extinct 
volcano  at  each  corner.     It  measures 
23  km  by  11  km,  totalling  117  sq  km. 
The  interior  consists  of  high  plateaus 
and  craters  surrounded  by  coastal 
bluffs.    The  highest  peak  is  Maunga 
Teravaka  (536  m) ;  and  ancient  lava 
flows  from  this  volcano,  which  cover 
the  island,  have  created  a  rough, 
broken  surface  very  difficult  to  cross. 
Pua  Katiki  and  Rano  Kao,  to  the  E  and 
S,  approach  AOO  m  high.     Pua  Katiki 
may  be  older  than  Maunga  Teravaka, 
and  is  only  joined  to  it  by  lava  flows 
from  its  young  western  neighbor 
(Maunga  Teravaka).    Many  parasitic 
craters  exist  on  the  southern  and  SE 
flanks  of  Maunga  Teravaka.    Three  of 
these,  Rano  Aroi,  Rano  Raraku,  and 
Rano  Kao,  contain  crater  lakes;  the 
largest  (in  Rano  Kao)  is  1^  km  across. 
The  lakes  feature  thick,  floating  bogs 
of  peat,  and  totora  reeds  which  sur- 
round and  completely  cover  their 
surface.    Although  there  are  small 


coral  formations,  the  lack  of  any  con- 
tinuous reef  has  allowed  the  sea  to 
cut  cliffs  around  much  of  the  shoreline; 
high  where  the  waves  encounter  ashy 
material,  low  where  they  beat  upon 
lava  flows.    Although  there  is  no 
harbor,  there  are  several  landings 
near  Hanga  Roa  and  elsewhere.    The  only 
sandy  beaches  are  at  Ovahe  and  Anakena 
on  the  NE  coast.    Lava  tubes  and  vol- 
canic caves  are  another  peculiarity 
of  the  coastline.    The  native  trees 
of  Easter  Island  were  all  cut  by  the 
indigenous  Inhabitants  long  ago,  and 
grasslands  now  cover  the  surface. 


HISTORY 

the  South  America  theory;    The  most 
comprehensive  explorations  carried 
out  on  Easter  Island  to  date  have 
been  those  of  the  Norwegian  Archeolo- 
gical  Expedition  (1955-56)  led  by 
Thor  Heyerdahl.    Heyerdahl  postulated 
that  the  first  inhabitants  arrived 
from  South  America  about  380  A.D. 
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They  dug  a  3-kai  long  defensive  trench 
isolating  the  Poike  Peninsula »  and 
built  elevated  platforms  of  perfectly 
fitted  basalt  blocks.  Heyerdahl 
noted  a  second  wave  of  imalgrants 
(also  from  South  Anerica)  who  de- 
stroyed the  walls  and  platforms  of 
the  first  group,  and  replaced  them 
with  long  platforms  (ahus)  of  their 
own,  which  bore  the  famous  giant 
statues  (mcxzi)  known  around  the  world. 
The  ahu8  were  generally  located  near 
the  coast,  and  had  a  long  retaining 
wall  facing  the  sea.     Each  carried 
an  average  of  4  to  6  statues  tower- 
ing from  4  to  8  m  high.  These 
statues  or  aringa  ova  (living  faces) 
looked  inland  towards  the  village,  to 
project  the  mana  (protective  power) 
of  the  ancestor  they  represented  to 
the  people.    The  statues  were  all 
cut  from  the  same  quarry  (at  Rano 
Raraku) ,  the  yellowish  volcanic  tuff 
shaped  by  stone  tools.    Each  statue  . 
bore  a  large  cylindrical  topknot 
{pukao)t  which  was  carved  from  the 
reddish  stone  of  Punapau.    A  civil 
war  among  the  people  of  Easter  Island 
began  in  about  1680,  and  by  1840  all 
of  the  moai  had  been  thrown  off  their 
ahu8.    Heyerdahl  sees  this  conflict 
as  resulting  from  the  arrival  of 
Polynesian  invaders  from  the  Marquesas 
who  conquered  the  original  inhabit- 
ants.   The  birdman  cult,  centering 
on  the  sacred  village  of  Orongo,  was 
seen  as  having  been  initiated  by  the 
victors.    Heyerdahl *s  theory  is 
partially  corroborated  by  the  legend 


A  stone  carving  of  a  birdnan  holding  the  first 
egg  of  the  sooty  tern  in  his  hand.     The  winner 
of  the  annual  race  to  Hotu  Nui  became  birdman. 
a  being  with  supernatural  powers,  until  hia 
death  and  transformation  into  a  spirit  Just 
prior  to  the  following  year's  race. 


of  the  long-eared  people,  who  were 
annihilated  by  the  short-ears  at  a 
battle  on  the  Poike  Peninsula.  But 
while  most  of  the  moai  have  long  ears, 
more  recent  woodcarvings  of  emaciated 
men  with  goatees  also  have  long  ears, 
although  they  are  clearly  products  of 
the  later  group. 

other  theories:    Most  traditional 
archeologists  discount  the  South 
America  theory  and  see  the  statues  as 
having  developed  from  the  typical 
backrest  of  Polynesian  name.  The 
civil  war  would  have  resulted  from  a 
growth  In  the  population  beyond  the 
island's  slender  means,   leading  to 
starvation,  cannibalism,  and  the 
collapse  of  t!te  old  order.  Ileyerdahl's 
detractors  have   lean  Buccens    in  ex- 
plaining the  perfectly  fitted,  polished 
stonework.    Certainly  the  stone  wall 
of  Ahu  Tahira  at  Vlnapu  is  amazingly 
similar  to  Incan  stone  structures  in 
Cuzco  and  Machu  Picchu,  so  much  so 
that  some  form  of  contact  with  Peru 
seems  certain.    The  strange  canoe- 
shaped  house  foundations  with  holes 
for  wall  supports  are  also  unique. 
Another  unsolved  mystery  are  the  still 
undeciphered,  incised  wooden  tablets 
ironpo  rongo),  the  only  ancient  form 
of  writing  known  in  Oceania.  Although 
there  have  been  several  scholarly 
attempts  to  read  these  neat  rows  of 
symbols,  their  meaning  is  still  unknown. 
Some  romantic  dreamers  have  envisioned 
Easter  Island  as  the  last  remaining 
pinnacle  of  a  sunken  continent,  the 
haunting  stone  statues  carved  by  a 
people  forced  to  flee  their  sinking 
homeland.     Scientific  study  has  now 
proven  conclusively  that  there  has 
been  no  emergence  or  submergence 
whatever  on  the  island  since  the  end 
of  the  Pleistocene,  so  visitors  have 
at  least  one  less  theory  to  choose 
from.    Or  you  can  join  Erich  von  Daniken 
(Chariots  of  the  Gods)  and  attribute 

the  strange  happenings  to  beinss  from 
Outer  Space! 

European  penetration:    The  European 
discoverer  of  Easter  Island  was 
Roggeveen,  who  arrived  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1722,  while  looking  for  a  lost  contin- 
ent.   The  Polynesian  name  of  the  island 
is  Rapa  Nui,  the  Spanish  name  Isla  de 
Pascua,  while  the  original  inhabitants 
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ancient  wall  of  fitted  stonework 


there  have  been  severiil  scholarly 
attempts  to  read  these  neat  rows  of 
symbols,  their  raeaninp,  is  still  unknown. 
Some  romantic  dreamers  have  envisioned 
Easter  Island  as  the  last  remaining 
pinnacle  of  a  sunken  continent,  the 
haunting  stone  statues  carved  by  a 
people  forced  to  flee  their  sinking* 
homeland.     Scientific  study  has  now 
proven  conclusively  that  tliere  has 
been  no  emergence  or  subnergence 
whatever  on  the  island  since  the  end 
of  the  Pleistocene,  so  visitors  have 
at  least  one  less  theory  to  choose 
from.     Or  you  can  join  Erich  von  Daniken 
{Chariots  of  the  Codft)  and  attribute 

the  strange  happenings  to  beings  from 
Outer  Space! 

European  penetration:     The  European 
discoverer  of  Easter  Island  was 
Roggeveen,  who  arrived  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1722,  while  looking  for  a  lost  contin- 
ent.    The  Polynesian  name  of  the  island 
is  Rapa  Nui,  the  Spanish  nane  Is  la  de 
Pascua,  while  the  orl>>innl  inhabitants 
called  it  Te  Pito  o  Te  Henua  (navel  of 
the  world).     In  1862,  a  fleet  of  12 
Peruvian  slave  ships  kidnapped  1,000 


Easter  Islanders,  about  a  third  of 
the  population,  to  dig  guano  on  the 
islands  off  Peru.     Among  those  taken 
was  the  last  king  and  the  entire 
learned  class.     Missionaries  and  dip- 
lomats in  Lima  protested  to  the 
Peruvian  government,  which  eventually 
ordered  the  return  of  the  surviving 
islanders  to  their  hone.     Only  15  of 
then  made  it  back,  and  they  brought 
with  then  a  deadly  smallpox  epidemic 
which  devastated  the  people.  Within 
a  few  years,  after  the  departure  of 
several  groups  to  Mangareva  and  Tahiti 
where  the  church  offered  protection, 
the  total  population  had  been  reduced 
to  only  111.     Catholic  missionaries 
arrived  in  1863  and  resettled  this 
pitiful  remnant  at  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Manga  Roa. 

the  col o n 1 a  1  period:     Chile  annexed 
Easter  Island  in  1888,  and  it  now 
forms  part  of  Valparaiso  Province. 
The  Chilean  government  appoints  the 
governor;   the  locally  elected  mayor 
and  council  have  little  power.  Chile 
heavily  subsidizes  social  services  on 
the  island,  and  a  large  military  and 
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The  emaciated  figure  above  in  typical  of  the 
wood  carvings  used  by  the  Easter  Islanders  to 
represent  their  ancestors. 


Tv^o  days  would  be  rushed,  while  7  is 
more  than  enough.     Book  your  onward 
flight  out  of  Easter  Island  well  in 
advance  as  the  plane  is  often  full. 
See  the  Introduction  to  this  book  for 
information  on  fares.    Mataveri  airport 
(IPC)  is  very  close  to  most  of  the 
places  to  stay  in  Hanga  Roa,  so  you 
can  easily  walk  to  them.     There  is  a 
departure  tax  of  US$1.50. 

transport :    Although  there  are  plenty 
of  guided  tours  and  rental  vehicles 
available  if  your  time  Is  limited,  the 
best  way  to  get  around  is  on  foot  or 
horseback.     Horses  rent  for  about  US$5 
a  day  and  up.     You  can  walk  right 
around  the  Island  on  foot  in  2  days. 
Sleep  '.n  the  potholes  or  caves  near 
Ovahe  or  Anakena  beaches,  or  camp  out 
of  sight  of  the  roads  and  tours 
(officials  do  not  appreciate  back- 
country  campers). 

accororoodat ion ;     The  cheapest  Is  to 
stay  with  the  locals,  and  this  can  be 
easily  arranged  upon  arrival.  The 
information  desk  at  the  airport  has  a 
list  of  people  who  accept  paying  guests, 
and  most  of  the  guesthouse  owners  neet 
the  flights.     Count  on  US$10-25  pp 
including  all  meals.     Pablo  Serrano 
charges  US$6  to  stay  in  his  house  (no 
meals),  or  US$3  to  pitch  your  tent  in 
his  back  yard.     Slightly  more  expen- 
sive is  Residencial  Pedro  Atan  (owner, 
Juan  Atan  Pcrou3e) ,  where  you  get  a 
private  room  with  hath  and  toilet 
plus  3  meals  (often  lobster)  for  l'S$15 
pp.     Thorp  are  many  others   like  this, 
including  Residencial  Manutara,  Malson 
Taharaa,  and  Residencial  Orongo.  For. 
sometljing  a  little  better,  try  the 
Hotel  Hotu  Matua,  a  modern  bungalow 
with  one  wing  in  the  traditional 
style.     Another  alternative  is  the 
Hotel  Hanga  Roa  where  you  pay  US$88 
single,  US$110  double,   including  all 
meals.     This  prefabricated  hotel  was 
imported  from  Miami,  and  the  rooms 
are  not  soundproof.     Beware  of  hidden 
extras  such  as  US$3  for  hot  water. 

food  and  entertainment:    There  are 
several  general  stores  with  canned 
foods  and  groceries,  also  a  reason- 
able local  market  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables.    For  maximum  economy,  bring 
some  tinned  foods  with  you  from 
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Include  Resldenclal  Manutara,  Maisoa 
Taluunw,  and  BMldenclal  Oroogo.  Bevare 
of  hidden  ortras  such  as  U8$3  for  hot 
water. 

food  and  entertainmept:  Although  several 
general  stores  sell  groceries,  bring  some 
tinned  food  with  you  from  Tahiti  or  Chile. 
The  local  aarket  haa  fruit  and  vegetiAlea. 
There's  an  Impromptu  handicraft  market  at 
the  airport  on  plane  arrival  days.  Bring 
jeana*  wlndbreeleers,  aneakera,  and  rock 

music  cassettes  to  trade  for  woodcarvlnga* 
The  locals  gather  at  the  disco  in  Hanga 
loa  on  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights;  US$6  for  a 
eoke.  The  local  currency  is  the  Chilean 
peso  (fluctuating),  although  U.S.  dollars 
are  easily  exchanged.  Informationt  There's 
n  Tourist  Office  In  Hanga  Roa.  Those  going 
on  to  Chile  can  obtain  the  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK  (see  booklist)  at  Libreria  Studio, 
Providencia  2200,  Santiago.  The  heat  hooka 
on  Easter  Island  are  THE  ISLAND  AT  TBB 
CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD  by  Father  Sebaatlan 
Englert ,  and  AXD~AKU  hy  Thor  H^erdahl. 

SIGHTS  OF  EASTER  ISLAND 

vicinity  of  Hanya  Roa:     Visit  the 
snAll  museun  (open  daily)  on  the  N 
side  of  Hanga  Roa.    Near  this,  at  Ahu 
Tahai  just  outside  the  town,  are  3 
ahus  bearing  5  reatored  moat,  and  a 


large  restored  atatue  coaplete  with 

a  red   10- ton  topknot.    The  islanders 
launched  their  canoes  from  the  ramp 
leading  down  to  the  water  between 
the  afaio.    There  are  caves  opposite 
the  ahur. .     Ouite  a  distance  further 
and  inland  is  Ahu  Akivl  (Slete  Moai), 
with  7  restored  statuea.    The  lava 
tubes  behind  the  ahuB  were  once  in- 
habited.    Notice  the  carvings  of  fish 
on  the  rocks  here.    On  the  way  back 
to  Hanga  Roa  climb  Punapau  where  the 

topknots  were  quarried.      There  are 
about  15  topknots  in  or  near  Punapau, 
the  largest  weighing  11  tons.  Maunga 
Orlto,  S  of  Punapau,  contains  black 
obsidian,  which  the  islanders  used  for 
weapons  and  tools.     Bovond  this   is  the 
splendid  stone  wall  of  Ahu  Taiiira  at 
Vinapu  (see  above). 

Rano  Kao  and  OronRo:    A  hike  S  to 
Orongo  and  the  vast  crater  of  Rano  Kao 
Is  easily  done  in  a  norninR.    On  the 
way,  just  past  the  end  of  the  airstrin 
at  the  tout  ot  the  clitf  near  the  water 
Is  Ana  Kai  Tangata,  the  Cannibal  Cave. 
The  track  swings  around  and  up  the 
side  of  Rano  Kao  to  Orongo,  offering 
an  exciting  panorama  of  the  cliffs, 
crater  lake,  and  offahore  islands. 
Each  year  there  was  a  race  to  the 
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farthest  offshore  Island,  Motu  Nui, 
to  find  the  first  egg  of  a  species  of 
migratory  sooty  tern  (manu  tara).  The 
winner  was  proclaimed  birdman  and 
thought  to  have  supernatural  powers. 
There  are  many  high  relief  carvings 
of  birdheaded  men,  sometimes  holding 
an  egg  in  their  hand,  on  rock  outcrops 
near  Orongo.     The  40  cave-like  dwellings 
at  Orongo  were  used  by  participants 
and  island  chiefs  during  the  festival. 

around  the  island:    Take  the  road 
along  the  S  coast  towards  Rano  Raraku. 
The  first  king  of  the  island  is  buried 
at  Ahu  Akahanga.     Although  many  of 
the  statues  are  concentrated  at  Rano 
Raraku,  they  are  also  found  all  around 
the  coastline  of  the  island.  People 
still  bury  their  dead  near  the  base 
of  the  moai.,  as  they  did  in  ancient 
times.     Look  into  the  crevices  of  the 
ahua  and  see  skulls  peering  back  at 
you.     Work  on  the  statues  ended  sud- 
denly, and  many  were  abandoned;  about 
200  are  still  in  the  quarry  in  various 
stages  of  completion;  one  giant  un- 
finished statue  measures  21  n  long. 
Others  were  left  en  route  to  their 
ahu\  from  the  top  of  Rano  Raraku  you 
can  see  them  scattered  along  the 
roadway  to  the  coast.     Some  70  statues 
stand  on  the  slopes  of  Rano  Raraku, 
while  another  30  lie  on  the  surface. 
After  climbing  Rano  Raraku,  circle 


el) 


a  representation  of  a  dugong  on  a  atone  taken 
from  one  of  the  Orongo  houses 


around  to  Ilotu  Iti  and  up  along  the 
ancient  trench  which  still  isolates 
the  Poike  Peninsula.     Eastward  is  Ana 
o  Keke  cave,  where  young  virgins  were 
once  kept  to  increase  the  whiteness 
of  their  skin.     The  largest  'vrtai  on 
the  island,  weighing  82  tons,  is  at 
Ahu  Te  Pi to  Kura,  just  before  Ovahe 
Beach.     Look  back  towards  Rano  Raraku, 
6  km  away,  and  ask  yourself  how  they 
got  it  here.     At  Anakena  Beach  Is  a 
moat  reerected  by  the  Thor  Heyerdahl 
party,  as  is  indicated  on  a  bronze 
plaque.     This  was  the  first  to  be 
restored  on  the  Island.  Beyond 
Anakena  the  road  deteriorates  into  a 
footpath,  but  you  should  try  to  reach 
Hanga  o  Teo  where  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  village,  including  several 
circular  houses.     It  is  possible  to 
walk  back  to  Hanga  Roa  around  the 
rugged  NW  slopes  of  Maunga  Teravaku. 


Jf'  Tj' jjem./^  . 


Stone  statues  Inside  the  crater  of  Rano  Raraku. 

The  swanpy  crater  lake  can  be  seen  in  the  foreground. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Cook  Islands  range  from  towering 
Rarotonga,  the  largest  of  the  Cooks, 
to  the  low  oval  islands  of  the  S,  and 
the  lonely,  lost  atolls  oi  the  N.  There 
Is  movement  and  entertainment  on  the 
islands  of  Rarotonga  and  Altutaki,  and 
peaceful  village  life  on  the  others. 
Visitors  find  natural  beauty  and 
friendliness  rewarding  them  at  every 
turn.    This  is  outer- island  Polynesia 
at  its  most  enjoyable  and  accessible. 
Travelers  should  dress  modestly  when 
visiting  populated  areas.  BlldLnis, 
short  shorts,  and  halters  are  strictly 
for  the  beach. 

the  land:    These  15  islands,  with  a 

land  area  of  only  238  sq  km,  are 
scattered  over  2,176,000  sq  km  of  the 
Pacific,  leaving  a  lot  of  empty  ocean 
in  between.    Tahiti  is  1,448  km  to  the 
NE.     Excepting  Nassau,  the  6  islands 
of  the  Northern  Group  are  all  low  coral 
atolls  with  central  lagoons.    Host  are 
so  low  that  you  have  to  be  within  20 
km  to  see  them.    Of  the  9  islands  of 


the  Southern  Group,  Palmerston  and 
Hanuae  are  typical  atolls,  %fhile  tiny 

Takutea,  like  Nassau,  is  a  low  coral 
island  without  a  central   lagoon.  Atiu, 
Mitiaro,  Mauke,  and  Mangaia  are  raised 
atolls  with  a  high  outer  coral  ring 
(maka^ ■'■■:)  enclosing  volcanic  soil  at 
the  center.    There  are  low  rolling 
hills  in  the  interiors  of  both  Atiu  and 
Mangaia,  ffhile  Mitiaro  and  Mauke  are 
quite  flat.     Aitutaki,  like  Bora  Bora, 
consists  of  a  volcanic  island  (highest 
point  120  m) ,  surrounded  by  an  atoll- 
like barrier  reef.    Many  tiny  islets 
mark  out  the  lagoon.     Rarotonga  is 
the  only  true  high  volcanic  island  in 
the  Cooks  like  Tahiti.    The  rich, 
fertile  southern  islands  account  for 
^07.  iif  the  Cook's  land  area.     cl  Imate : 
Rain  clouds  hang  over  Rarotonga  much 
of  the  year.    The  low-lying  outer 

islands  are  drier,  and  can  even  have 
severe  water  shortages.    The  hurricane 
season  runs  from  Nov. -April  and  if 
you  happen  to  chance  on  one,  you're 
in  for  a  rare  experience! 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  COOKS 

population     area  (ha.) 


0 


Rarotonga 

9,811 

6,  ABO 

Mangaia 

1,630 

5,196 

Atiu 

1,312 

2,695 

Mitiaro 

305 

2,227 

Mauke 

701 

1,842 

Takutea 

nil 

121 

Manuae 

nil 

617 

Aitutaki 

2.A14 

1,794 

Palmerston 

55 

202 

Suwarrow 

nil 

40 

Nassau 

113 

121 

Puka  Puka 

786 

506 

Rakahanga 

283 

388 

Manlhikl 

263 

543 

Penrhyn 

531 

984 
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A  t'ragnent  fron  one  of  Atlu's  caves  marks  the  spot 
adjoining  Teapiripiri  maiKie  where  John  Williams 
preached  in  1823. 


history ;    Though  peppered  across  a 
vast  empty  expanse  of  ocean,  Poly- 
nesians knew  all  these  islands  by 
heart  long  before  Capt.  Cook  ventured 
onto  the  scene.     The  remote  northern 
atolls  of  the  Cooks  were  spotted  by 
Spanish  explorers  as  early  as  1395, 
when  Mendana  discovered  miniscule 
Puka  Puka.     When  Capt.  Cook  came 
across  these  islands  he  called  these 
distant  specks  'detached  parts  of  the 
earth.'    Yet  he  so  diligently  charted 
5  of  the  islands  in  the  1770s  that 
the  whole  group  was  later  given  his 
name.     Fletcher  Christian  called  in 
at  Rarotonga  with  H.M.S.  Bounty  in 
1789,  on  his  way  from  Tahiti  to 
Pitcairn.     The  mutineers  gave  the 
inhabitants  the  seeds  for  their  first 
orange  trees,     the  missionaries: 
John  Williams  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  arrived  at  Aitutaki  in  1821 
and  dropped  off  2  Tahitian  mission- 
aries.    He  returned  2  years  later  to 
find  that  one,  Papeiha,  had  done 
particularly  well.     Williams  took  him 
on  to  Rarotonga  and  left  him  there 
for  4  years.     When  Williams  returned 
in  1827,  he  was  welcomed  by  Papeiha 's 
many  converts.     Forgotten  by  the 
outside  world,  the  islands  were  a 
highly  disciplined  moralistic  Protest- 
ant theocracy  for  most  of  the  J.9th 
Century.     The  missionaries  toppled 
statues,  dissolved  all  forms  of 


ancestral  power,  and  became  a  law  unto 
themselves.     European  illnesses  such 
as  tuberculosis  killed  many  thousands. 
the  colonial  period;    The  Cook  Islands 
narrowly  missed  being  annexed  by 
France  in  1890;  instead  they  became 
a  British  protectorate.     Both  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Croups  were 
annexed  under  the  British  crown  on 
Oct.  8th,  1900,  in  what  was  probably 
the  roost  ornate  European  ceremony 
ever  held  on  a  South  Pacific  island. 
Under  the  British  and  New  Zealand 
regimes,  the  right  of  the  Maori 
people  to  their  land  was  protected, 
and  no  land  was  sold  to  outsiders. 

government :     The  Cook  Islands  became 
internally  self-governing  in  1965, 
although  their  association  with  New 
Zealand  continues.     There  is  an 
elected  22  member  Legislative  Assembly 
operating  on  the  Westminster  system  with 
a  premier  as  head  of  state.  The 
Assembly  meets  in  a  building  near  the 
airport  from  Feb. -March  and  July- 
Sept.     If  you  are  properly  dressed, 
you  may  observe  the  proceedings  from 
the  public  gallery  (Mon. ,  Tues.,  and 
Thurs.  1300-1700,  and  Wed.  and  Fri. 
0900-1300).    Photography  is  prohibited. 
During  the  autocratic  13-year  rule  of 
the  late  Albert  Henry's  Cook  Islands 
Party,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
private  sector,  the  government  became 
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deeply  involved  in  every  aspect  of  the 
economy.    Owing  to  improper  use  of 
public  funds,  Henry  was  removed  from 
office  in  1978  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  High  Court.     The  monolithic 
tendency  of  Albert  Henry's  rule  is 
being  reversed  by  the  new  government 
of  Dr.  Tom  Davis,  which  has  begun  a 
program  to  stimulate  agricultural 
exports.     The  central  government  is 
represented  by  an  appointed  Chief 
Administrative  Officer  (CAO) ,  formerly 
the  Resident  Agent,  on  each  of  the 
outer  islands.     Although  each  island 
also  has  an  elected  Island  Council, 
it's  the  CAO  who  runs  the  local  admin- 
istration on  behalf  of  the  central 
government  in  Rarotonga. 

economy :     Tropical  fruits  (citrus, 
bananas,  pineapples)  are  the  main  cash 
crops  of  the  southern  islands,  while 
copra  is  the  main  export  from  the  N. 
A  large  cannery  on  Rarotonga  processes 
the  bulk  of  the  country's  citrus  fruit 
and  pineapples  for  export.  Tourism, 
especially  to  the  islands  of  Rarotonga 
and  Aitutaki,  is  the  newest  and  most 
rapidly  growing  industry.  Imports 
far  outweigh  exports,  and  the  serious 
trade  imbalance  is  only  partially 
offset  by  aid  from  the  N.Z.  government 
and  remittances  from  Cook  Islanders 


who  reside  abroad.    Aid  provides  half 
the  government  revenue.    The  Philatelic 
Bureau  of  the  post  office  is  also  a 
major  money  maker.     Postage  stamps 
make  excellent  souvenirs  for  the 
visitor. 

the  people;     Although  almost  everyone 
can  speak  English,  the  local  greeting 
is  Kia  Orana  (may  you  live  on) .  Cook 
Island  Maoris  are  closely  related  to 
the  Tahitians  and  to  the  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand.     Of  the  18,500  residents, 
50%  live  on  the  main  Island  of 
Rarotonga.     Though  there  are  inland 
villages  on  Mauke  and  Atiu,  most  Cook 
Islanders  live  near  the  seashore. 
More  live  abroad  (mostly  in  New 
Zealand)  than  remain  in  their  home 
country.    Most  of  the  Cooks  were 
drastically  isolated  from  each  other 
until  New  Zealand  opened  a  Teachers 
Training  College  in  Rarotonga,  bring- 
ing the  islanders  together.     Some  of 
the  most  pleasant,  agreeable  people 
in  the  world  live  in  the  Cooks.  Even 
uptight  Westerners  (Papaa)  relax  at 
once  in  their  company.    Never  hesitate 
to  ask  a  question  of  a  Cook  Islander. 
Even  if  he  doesn't  tell  you  what  you 
wanted  to  know,  you'll  be  assured  of 
a  few  minutes  of  interesting  and 
rewarding  conversation. 


'I' 


Cook  Islands  schoolchildren 
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Pandanus  i>  drying  in 
Che  yard  outside  this 
thatched  cottage  on 
MicUro. 


arts  and  crafts;    The  pate  (tokere  in 
Alcutaki)  is  a  drum  consisting  of  a 
hollowed  log  with  a  single  slit  along 
one  side.     The  distinctive  figures  of 
Tangaroa,  are  carved  of  teak  or 
mahogany  itcBvanu) .    Tangaroa  has 
evolved  into  a  fertility  symbol  for 
other  islanders,  so  some  of  these 
figures  have  a  surprising  erotic  twist 
to  them.    The  old-style  thatched  kikau 
houses  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
Cooks,  even  though  they're  actually 
cooler,  more  aesthetic,  and  much 
cheaper  to  build  than  modem  housing. 
A  thatched  pandanus  roof  will  last 
13  years. 


Tangaroa 


events ;    The  Constitution  Celebrations 
in  early  Aug.  commemorate  the  attain- 
ment of  self-government  in  1965.  There 
are  parades,  dancing  and  singing 
contests,  sporting  events,  and  an  agri- 
cultural fair.    Anzac  Day  (Apr.  25) 
and  Gospel  Day  (Oct.  26)  are  local 
holidays.     There's  a  horserace  along 
Muri  Beach  about  every  other  month, 
complete  with  parimutuel  betting. 
Rugby  is  the  spectator  sport  from 
June-Aug. ,  cricket  from  Dec. -March; 
matches  held  every  Sat.  afternoon. 

flora  and  fauna;    The  cm  is  a  native 
yellow-flowered  hibiscus.    An  all- 
purpose  plant,  the  flower  is  used  for 
medicine;  the  leaves  to  cover  the  u/m 
(earth  oven);  the  fiber  for  skirts, 
reef  sandles,  and  rope;  and  the  branches 
for  walling  native  cottages.  From 
Nov. -Feb.,  the  flamboyant  trees  bloom 
red.     Whales  can  sometimes  be  seen 
cruising  along  the  shorelines.  Sharks 
are  not  a  problem  at  Rarotonga. 

getting  there:    Air  New  Zealand 
flights  arrive  from  Papeete,  Nandi, 
and  Auckland.     Polynesian  Airlines 
has  a  service  every  week  from  Apia  via 
Niue  which  allows  you  to  visit  the 
Cook  Islands  between  Tahiti  and  Samoa. 
Stars  Travel  is  the  Polynesian  Airlines 
representative  on  Rarotonga.  United 
Holidays  has  package  tours  to  Rarotonga 
from  Auckland  utilizing  cheap  GIT 
airfares.     For  about  NZ$AOO  you  can 
get  a  RT  flight,  plus  8-11  days 
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accommodation  (double  occupancy)  and 
transfers.    Peak-season  departures 
cost  slightly  more. 

internal  transport;    All  the  inhabited 
islands  of  the  Southern  Cooks  now  have 
airstrips.     Cook  Islands  Alrvays,  a 
subsidiary  of  Air  New  Zealand,  flies 
to  Aitutaki  daily  except  Sun.,  and  to 
Atiu,  Mitiaro,  and  Mauke  3  times  a 
week.    Air  Rarotonga  flies  to  Mangaia 
daily  except  Sun. ,  and  services  Aitu- 
taki, Atiu,  Mitiaro,  and  Mauke  on  an 
air-taxi  basis.     Fares  to  any  of  the 
outer  islands  average  around  $50  OW, 
while  inter-island  fares  between  Atiu, 
Mitiaro,  and  Mauke  run  about  $20,  so 
it's  better  to  visit  all  3.  Baggage 
allowance  is  16  kg.     Air  Rarotonga 
planes  can  be  chartered  for  $185  an 
hour.    The  same  company  has  20-minute 
scenic  flights  around  Rarotonga  avail- 
able upon  request  at  any  time,  $19  pp 
(2  passenger  minimum).    Cook  Islands 
Airways  and  Air  New  Zealand  have  a 
joint  office  at  the  airport.  Air 
Rarotonga  operates  out  of  a  hanger 
about  500  m  further  down  the  road. 
by  boat ;     Silk  and  Boyd  in  Ingram 
House  (Mon.-Fri.  0800-1600)  has  ships 
to  the  outer  islands.    Two  400-ton 
vessels,  the  Manuvai  and  the  Mataora^ 
visit  Aitutaki,  Atiu,  Mauke,  and 
Mangaia  weekly,  $23.45  cabin  (meals 
included),  $10.25  deck  (no  meals)  to 
Aitutaki  RT.    These  ships  also  sail  to 
the  northern  islands.    An  18-day 
voyage  to  Manihiki,  RakahanEa.  and 


Penrhyn  costs  $186.35  cabin,  $60.75 
deck  RT.    There  are  monthly  trips  to 
Pago  Pago;  $130  OW  via  the  Northern 
Croup,  $80  direct,  for  a  cabin.  Deck 
passage  is  not  available  on  the  trip 
to  Pago  Pago.    The  Tokerau  of  Spinco 
Ltd.  also  does  inter-island  service 
and  has  accommodation  for  6  cabin 
passengers  plus  others  on  deck.  This 
ship  goes  to  Pago  Pago,  Fiji,  and 
Tahiti  when  there  is  cargo  to  pick  up 
or  deliver.     All  inter-island  ships 
leave  from  Avatiu  harbor.     On  the 
outer  islands,  check  with  the  radio 
operator  in  the  post  office  to  find 
out  when  the  ship  to  Rarotonga  will 
be  in. 

accommodation:     All  visitors  are  re- 
quired to  have  confirmed  hotel  reser- 
vations when  they  arrive  at  Rarotonga, 
and  the  airlines  will  make  these  for 
you  free  of  charge.    If  you  find  that 
what  they  gave  you  isn't  what  you 
really  had  in  mind,  you  can  always 
move  to  something  better  after  the 
first  night.     But  don't  tell  the 
immigration  officials  you  are  consider- 
ing this,  or  they  could  give  you  a 
hard  time.     Also,  don't  hesitate  to 
use  the  airport  bus  ($2)  to  your  pre- 
booked  accommodation.     It's  part  of 
the  game  and  it's  a  lot  safer  to  play 
it  straight  the  first  day,  until 
you're  in.     Rates  at  the  motels  are 
manageable  for  couples,  even  reason- 
able if  you're  in  a  group  of  3  or  4, 
but  rather  high  for  singles.  If 


the  Manuvai,  a 
passenger-carrying 
banana  boat,  returning 
to  Avatiu 
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you're  alone,  try  to  find  some  other 
visitors  you  can  share  with.  Official- 
ly, visitors  are  not  allowed  to  stay 
with  the  locals,  or  camp.    There's  a 
chance  that  you  could  be  asked  to 
leave  on  the  next  flight  if  you  do, 
especially  on  Raro tonga. 

food;    Ffukau  is  Cook  Islands'  palusamt, 
made  from  young  coconut  leaves  cooked 
in  coconut  cream.    Coconuts,  papaya, 
mangoes,  and  passion  fruit  can  be 
plucked  from  trees  and  eaten  freely 
while  you're  out  hiking  (but  not 
carried  away).    Bananas,  kumara,  manioc, 
and  taro,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
taken  only  with  permission  from  the 
landowner.    Tradition  holds  that 
slippery  foods  like  bananas  lead  to 
forgetfulneaa,  while  gluey  foods  like 
taro  help  one  to  remember.     Dog  is  a 
culinary  delicacy. 

money :    New  Zealand  dollar  bills  are 
used;  however  the  Cooks  have  their  own 
coins.    The  dollar  coin  bearing  the 
image  of  the  god  Tangaroa  is  popular 
with  coin  collectors.    Local  coins 
are  not  negotiable  outside  the  Cook 
Islands.    Only  NZ$100  cash  may  be 
brought  into  or  taken  out  of  the 
country.    If  you  have  more,  keep  it 
out  of  sight.     There  is  a  4%  turnover 
tax  on  most  commercial  transactions, 
and  this  boosts  the  costs  of  services 


to  tourists.    Prices  in  the  Cook 
Islands  are  somewhere  between  the 
higher  prices  of  Tahiti  and  the  lower 
prices  of  Fiji,    visas:    No  visa  Is 
required  for  a  stay  of  up  to  31  days. 
Yachties  are  second-class  tourists 
and  get  only  14  days.    They  pay  $7.50 
for  the  privilege.    Extensions  cost 
another  $7.50.    All  yachts  pay  $5  a 
day  to  anchor  at  Avatiu  harbor. 

Rarotonga  International  Airport  (RAR) ; 
2.4  km  W  of  town.    The  airport  bus, 
which  goes  to  most  hotels,  costs  $2. 
The  cost  of  the  bus  is  added  to  your 
hotel  bill.    There  are  also  taxis. 
31  days  is  automatically  stamped  into 
your  passport  on  arrival.    If  you 
indicate  that  you'll  be  staying  over 
2  weeks ,  they  may  want  to  see  your 
money.    An  onward  ticket  and  confirmed 
hotel  reservations  are  required. 
Passengers  arriving  from  Tahiti, 
Samoa,  and  Fiji  will  have  their  baggage 
fumigated  upon  arrival,  a  process  which 
can  take  up  to  3  hours.    There  is  no 
tourist  information  counter,  bank,  or 
coin  lockers  at  the  airport.     There  is 
a  duty-free  shop  in  the  departure 
lounge  for  the  purchase  of  liquor  and 
cigarettes,  but  it  closes  after  the 
first  flight  call,  so  you  won't  be 
able  to  get  anything  if  you  wait  too 
long  to  go  in.    No  departure  tax. 


explorers  arriving  in  the  Cooks 
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RAROTONQA 


The  name  Rarotonga  means  'down  south,* 

the  place  where  the  chief  of  Atiu 
promised  early  explorers  they  would 
find  another  Island.    Measuring  64  aq 
km  with  a  3Z-km  circumference,  Raro- 
tonga Is  one  of  the  raost  heautlful 
Island  areas  o£  Polynesia.  Twisting 
valleys  lead  up  to  steep  ridges  and 
towering  mountains  covered  with  luxur- 
iant green  vegetation  and  crowned  in 
clouds.    Yet  Te  Manga  (652  m) ,  the 
highest  peak,  is  only  a  fifth  of  the 
height  Rarotonga  once  reached  when 
the  last  volcanic  eruption  took  place 
over  2  million  years  ago.  Continuous 
erosion  has  cut  into  the  island, 
leaving  the  hard  volcanic  cores  naked 
after  the  softer  material  washed  away. 
The  mountains  are  arrayed  In  a 
shaped  arch  swinging  around  from  the 
airport  to  the  Trailways  Hotel,  with 
Maungatea  plopped  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  crescent.    Together  they  form 
the  surviving  .southern  half  of  the 
great  broken  volcanic  caldera  that 
became  Rarotonga.    The  best  beaches 
and  snorkellng  spots  are  along  the 
southern  side  of  Rarotonga.     If  you 
look  like  a  tourist,  you're  free  to 
use  the  pool  at  the  Rarotongan  Hotel. 
Act  like  a  guest.    All  the  beaches 
on  the  Island  are  public. 

the  people:  The  people  live  on  a  coastal 
plain  less  than  a  km  wide.  Villages 
are  made  up  of  clusters  of  neat,  trim 
houses  (area)  which  sit  behind  the 
trees  under  corrugated  iron  roofs. 
No  building,  by  law,  may  be  higher 
than  a  palm  tree.    All  around  are 
flowers,  gardens,  groves  of  palms, 
citrus,  bananas,  and  pineapples  grown 
in  the  rich  tropical  volcanic  soil. 
Hibiscus,  frangipanl,  and  the  star- 
like tiare  motori  are  fashioned  into 
necklets  and  crowns  to  bedeck  the 
vibrant  island  people.     The  reef, 
circling  the  Island  like  a  fringe, 
defines  a  lagoon  which  is  broad  and 
sandy  on  the  S  and  w,  and  narrow  and 
rocky  on  the  N  and  E. 


AVARDA 

The  main  town,  Avarua,  is  still  slow- 
paced  enough  to  recreate^  the  atmosphere 
of  a  19th-C.  South-Sea- Island  trading 

post.     The  bare  volcanic  slopes  of 
Maungatea,  wreathed  in  green  and  veiled 
In  nist,  loom  up  behind  Avarua. 
Outrigger  canoes  are  moored  on  the 
beach  under  the  old  ironwood  trees, 
and  most  of  the  island  traders  go  out 
to  the  outer  islands  from  here. 
Offshore,  the  rusting  hull  of  the 
National  Geographic 's  brlgantine 
Yankee t  which  slipped  anchor  in  a 
Storm  in  1964,  still  lies  high  on  the 

reef.     Further  out  on  the  other  side  of 
the  harbor  Is  the  boiler  of  the  S.S. 
Maitaif  wrecked  in  1916. 

sights :    A  good  place  to  start  your 
visit  is  at  the  Cook  Islands  Christian 
Church.    There  Is  a  aasslve  wooden 
balcony  all  around  the  inside  upper 
level,  and  many  old  tombstones  in  the 
churchyard.    Across  from  the  church, 
beyond  thene  old  graves,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Makea  Nui  Arikl» 
once  chief  of  the  area.     This  palace 
is  taboo,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go 
into  it.    Further  down  the  road  is 
the  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Cook 
Islands  (open  Non.-Frl.  0900-1630, 
Sat.  0900-1200 •  TUes.  and  Thurs.  1900- 
2000,  donation),  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  museum  has  a  couple  of  old  LMS 
printing  presses,  a  Puka  Puka  out- 
rigger canoe,  eel  traps  from  Atiu,  a 
collection  of  stone  adzes  and  chisels 
from  Rarotonga  and  other  islands, 
long  spear  clubs  from  Rarotonga,  food 
pounders,  drums,  and  old  photographs. 
There  are  ceremonial  paddles  and  adzes 
from  Mangaia,  including  an  original 
adze  sent  back  to  Ehgland  by  John 
Williams  in  1836,  and  a  staff  bearing 
the  familiar  image  of  Tangaroa.  At 
the  end  of  the  road  through  the  mission 
grounds  Is  Takanoa  Mission  House  {1842), 
which  aay  also  be  visited.  Back 
towards  town,  notice  the  7-in-l  coconut 
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tree  (plnntod  in  1906)  behind  the 
Internal  Affairs  office.  During 
working  hours  you  can  apply  to  the 
office  of  Kia  Orana  Foods  Corp.  to 
visit  their  factory,  which  cans  oranges 
and  pineapples,  and  fruit  salad.  The 
factory  is  90%  government  owned  and 
the  product  Is  aarketed  under  the 
brand  names  Captain  Cook  Islands  and 
Sunfresh. 

AROOHD  AND  ACROSS  RAROTGMGA 

the  road  to  Arorangi:    Going  around 
the  island  counterclockwise  froa 
Avarua,  one  first  reaches  imposing 
Black  Rock,  standing  alone  in  a  green 

coral  lagoon.    The  rock  has  been 
radioMtric  dated  at  21s  aillion  years, 

and  narks  the  spot  where  the  spirits 
deceased  Rarotongan  Polynesians  pass 
on  their  way  back  to  the  legendary 
hoaelaad,  Hawaiki.    At  Arorangi, 
stop  to  look  at  the  old  church  (1849) 
with  its  historic  white  coietery. 
The  flattened  sunsit  of  Bmmstu 
stsnds  out  behind  Arorangi.    To  diab 
Raemaru  (350  m) ,  take  the  steep  jeep 
track  500  m  N  of  Rose  Flats  off  the 
Are  Metua  and  up  the  fern  covered 
ridge  to  Raemaru*s  western  cliffs. 
When  you  get  close  to  the  forest  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  take  the 
right  fork  of  the  trail  up  to  the 
cliff  itself.     The  final  climb  to  the 
mountain's  flat  summit  ran  be  danger- 
ous if  the  rocks  on  the  cliff  are 
wet  and  slippery,  but  once  on  top, 
you  can  see  the  whole  western  side  of 
Rarotonga.    There's  an  easier  track 
down  the  hack  side  of  Raemaru  which 
you  can  use  to  return,  hut  you'd 
probably  get  lost  if  you  tried  to 
come  up  this  way.    Along  this  track, 
circle  down  a  taro-fllled  valley,  and 
back  to  the  Are  Hetua.    If  you* re 
interested,  there  are  remnants  of  old 
maiKies  (temples)  along  Murlaval  Stream 
up  the  Msungaroa  Valley,  which  lies 
in  the  shadow  of  the  southern  slopes 
of  Raemaru.     Any  of  the  local  boys 
could  lead  you  to  these  maxxiee  for  a 
couple  of  dollars. 

Takitumu:  The  SE  side  of  Rarotonga 
is  known  as  Takitumu.  Another  fine 
old  church  (1865)  stands  beside  the 

road  at  Titikaveka.    Turn  in  at  the 
Rarotonga  Sailing  Club  to  see  the 


lovely  Muri  lagoon.     At  low  tide,  you 
can  wade  across  to  uninhabited 
Koromlrl  Island.    With  its  good 
beaches,  its  an  Ideal  hideout  for 
campers,  but  don't  let  your  tent  be 
seen  from  the  mainland.    The  road  up 
the  Avana  Valley  begins  near  the 
bridge,  just  beyond  the  packing  shed, 
and  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Avana  Stream.    You  can  scooter  halfway 
up,  then  continue  on  foot.    Back  on 
the  main  road  on  the  left  past  the 
bridge  is  an  old  white  church.  There's 
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1. 

Spinco  \.td. 

2. 

air  terminal 

3. 

Air  Rarotonga 

4. 

Legislative  Assembly 

5. 

Auto  Rentals  Ltd. 

6. 

teachers  college 

7. 

Golf  Club 

8. 

Polynesian  Rentals 

9. 

Moneysavcr  Supermarket 

10. 

Edgewater  Hotel 

11. 

T^oMinu  Garden  Restaurant 

12. 

Dive  Rarotonga 

13. 

Beach  Hotel 

lA. 

Outrigger  Restaurant 

15. 

Are  Renga  Motel 

16. 

Arorangi  Lodge 

17. 

C.l.  Christian  Church 

18. 

Jonassen's  Enterprise 

19. 

White  Sands  Flats 

20. 

Rose  Flats 

21. 

Puaikura  Reef  Lodges 

22. 

Lagoon  Lodges 

23. 

Onemaru  Hotel 

2A. 

Rarotongan  Hotel 

25. 

Vaima  Steakhouse 

26. 

Orange  Grove  Lodges 

27. 

Palm  drove  Lodges 

28. 

C.I.  Christian  Church 

29. 

Moana  Beach  Motel 

30. 

Little  Polynraia  Motel 

31. 

Rarotonga  Sailing  Club 

32. 

C  I.  Christian  Church 

33. 

Turangi  Motel 

34. 

C.I.  Christian  Church 

35. 

Mrs.  Firiu's  house 

36. 

Ari'i  Bungalows 

37. 

Kil  Rii 

38. 

Townhouse  Motel 

39. 

Trailwavs  Hot.- 1 

40. 

Happy  Valley  Restaurant 
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a  small  park  on  the  right  with  a  good 
view  of  the  islands  in  the  Muri 
lagoon,  and  of  Ngatangiia  harbor, 
where  legend  tells  that  canoes  departed 
on  a  daring  voyage  to  New  Zealand  in 
1350  A.D.     Back  near  the  bridge  is  the 
dirt  road  in  to  the  Ara  Metua.  A 
short  distance  along  this  road  to  the 
right  is  an  old  burial  ground.  Among 
the  trees  on  a  hillock  behind  the 
burial  ground  is  an  old  Polynesian 
ffKtrae.     Opposite  this,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road,  is  a  smaller  marae. 
There  are  many  other  similar  mavae  in 
the  vicinity  if  you're  really  inter- 
ested.    Continue  along  the  Ara  Metua 
and  turn  left  up  the  road  alongside 
Turangi  Stream,  just  on  the  other 
side  of  a  small  bridge.     The  Turangi 
Valley  is  larger  and  more  impressive 
than  the  Avana  Valley,  and  swamp  tare 
is  grown  in  irrigated  paddies.  Once 
again,  you  can  scooter  halfway  up, 
and  continue  on  foot. 

towards  Ikurangi:    At  Matavera  there's 
another  lovely  old  church  beside  the 
road.     Further  along  watch  for  a 
signboard  pointing  the  way  in  to  Marae 
Arai-te-tonga,  up  on  the  Ara  Metua. 
This  sacred  spot  has  an  overgrown 
alter  and  coronation  stone.    Take  the 
road  Inland  just  E  of  the  marae.  You 
can  drive  as  far  as  the  green  thatched- 
roofed  hut  beside  Tupapa  Stream,  where 
2  rather  difficult  climbs  begin.  Just 
under  a  km  up  the  trail  is  a  fork  in 
the  path;   the  right  fork  leading  to 
the  top  of  Ikurangi  (485  m)  and  the 
one  up  the  stream  continuing  to  Te 
Manga  (652  m) .    Neither  climb  is  easy 
and  a  local  guide  might  be  a  good 
idea.     From  the  top  of  Ikurangi, 
'tail  of  the  sky,'  you  can  see  the 
whole  wave-washed  reef,  tomato  patches, 
and  plantations  of  grapefruit,  orange, 
tangerine,  and  lemon  trees.  This 
climb  is  best  taken  in  the  cool  hours 
of  the  very  early  morning.     the  Ara 
Metua ;     After  a  circuit  around 
Rarotonga  on  the  new  road,  try  going 
around  on  the  old  island  road  (Ara 
Metua) ,  passable  much  of  the  way  (see 
the  map).    On  the  old  road  you  see 
lush  gardens,  orchards,  and  good  views 
of  the  mountains.    This  inner  road  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Polynesia, 
the  coral-block  foundation  laid  almost 
1,000  years  ago. 


This  small  marae  by  the  Ara  Metua  (old  Road) 
at  Ngatangiia  (Harotonga)  is  typical  of  many 
in  the  area. 


the  cross-island  track:    Walk  up  the 
Avatiu  Valley  past  the  new  power 
station.     .lust  beyond  this  you  get 
your  first  view  of  the  Needle  (412  m) . 
Ten  minutes  more  brings  the  road 
alongside  clear  Avatiu  Stream  where 
you  could  swim.    The  road  ends  at  a 
concrete  water  intake  and  you  continue 
up  a  footpath  until  you  reach  a  huge 
boulder.     Go  around  it  to  the  right  - 
be  careful  not  to  take  the  wrong 
trail  -  and  up  the  steep  forested 
Incline.    This  climb  is  the  hardest 
part  of  the  trip,  but  when  you  reach 
the  top  the  Needle  towers  majestically 
above  you.     There's  a  fork  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  the  Needle  to  the  right, 
and  the  trail  down  to  the  S  coast  to 
the  left.     After  scrambling  around  the 
Needle  (you  can't  climb  to  the  top 
without  climbing  gear)  start  down  the 
trail  to  the  S  coast.     Be  careful 
because  this  trail  isn't  well  marked. 
Past  the  giant  ferns  down  the  side  of 
the  stream  are  many  excellent  swimming 
holes,  a  refreshing  reward  after  the 
long  climb.     The  road  begins  at 
Wigmore's  Waterfall  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.    There's  good  swimming  in 
the  pool  at  the  base  of  the  falls 
though  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
surroundings  has  been  ruined  by  a 
United  Nations  water  supply  project. 
Though  sometimes  slippery,  the  cross 
island  trail  is  usable  in  all  weather. 
Even  if  it  has  been  raining  you  can 
still  do  the  trip  the  next  day.  The 
crossing  takes  about  4-5  hours,  but 
there's  a  slightly  easier  RT  to  the 
Needle  from  the  end  of  the  road  on 
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the  Avatlu  side,  this  allowing  a 
return  to  a  parked  vehicle. 

TRANSPORT 

by  bus:     There  is  a  mini-bus  service 

around  the  island  leaving  Avarua 
(opposite  the  police  station)  every 
hour,  from  0600-1600  Mon.-Prl.,  and 

until  1130  on  Sat.     The  fare  Is  a 
flat  60c.     The  blue  buses  travel 
coimterclockwise,  stopping  any'where. 

taxis:    Taxi  rates  are  30c  a  km  ($1 
minimum).    Hitching  is  generally  good. 

tours:    South  Seas  Travel  has  a  Circle 
Island  Tour,  Tues.  at  0930  and  Sat.  at 
1400.    The  leisurely  3^-hour  trip  is  in 
an  open  motorized  buggy  and  costs  $6. 
Exham*8  ^s-hour  Inland  Tour  is  $6.50, 
daily  except  Sun.  at  0900  and  1300. 

rentals:    Island  Merchants  Ltd.  rents 

large  scooters  for  $8  a  day,  Honda  55 
go's  $6.50,  mopeds  $5;  special  weekend 
and  weekly  rates  are  available.  Local 
drivers  license  required  (see  below). 

The  Snugc:;ler's  Hut  near  Island  Merchants 
belongs  to  the  same  company.  Stars 
Travel  has  scooters  at  $9  (insurance 
included)  and  cars  at  $22  a  day  with 
unlimited  mileage.     Rental  Cars  Ltd. 
has  compact  cars  for  $20  a  day,  plus 
14c  •  mile.    Out  at  Nikao,  on  the 
back  road  opposite  the  airport.  Auto 
Rentals  Ltd.  has  cars  for  $22  a  day, 
unlimited  mileage  and  insurance  included 
-  look  for  the  Suzuki  sign  outside. 

Polynei^inn  Rentals  Is  mora  sacpenaive  at 
$27  a  day  for  compacts  with  unlimited 
mileage  and  insurance.    A  few  other 
places  to  get  scooters  (your  best 
mssnp  of  transportation  on  Rarotonga) 
include  Arorangi  Motors  beside  the 
Edgewater  Hotel,  Jonassen's 
Enterprise,  snd  Kavera  Petrol  Station 
beside  Puaikura  Reef  Lodges  (both 
in  Arorangi),  all  of  which  charge  $8  a 
day.    At  Kli  Kli  Mini  Hart  around  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  the 
small  scooters  are  $6.50  a  day.  Most 
scooters  rent  for  24  hours,  so  you 
can  use  one  to  go  out  in  the  evening. 
A  local  drivoTS  license  is  officially 
needed;  obtainable  at  any  time  at  the 
police  station  for  $1. 
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PRACTICALITIES 

stay:    Hugh  Baker  runs  a  small  guest 

house  at  Matareka  Heights  in  the 
foothills  on  the  far  side  of  the 
airport.     There  is  a  conmunal  cooking 
and  lounge  area.    Air  New  Zealand  can 
book  you  into  this  place  in  advance, 
or  ask  Hugh  at  the  Cook  Islands  Airways 
office  at  the  airport.  Recommended. 
The  Are  Renga  Motel  (manager,  James 
Estall)  has  comfortable,  quiet  -units 
with  well-quipped  kitchens.  Loud 
party-loving  quests  are  not  welcome 
here.     If  there's  no  hot  water,  check 
the  fuse  box  outside  unit  1.  Slightly 
cheaper  and  plainer  are  the  White 
Sands  Flats;  kitchen  facilities  are 
shared.     Rose  Flats  (manager,  Ahfo 
Araparl)  500  m  off  the  main  road,  on 
the  slopes  of  Raemaru,  has  the  cheapest 
rates  of  all,  but  gets  its  share  of 
mosqultos,  so  bring  a  stock  of  coils. 
A  lot  of  people  in  the  neighborhood 
have  noisy  radios  to  entertain  you. 
All  3  of  the  above  are  fairly  close  to 
one  another  in  Arorangi.    If  they're 
full,  Ahfo*s  mother-in-law,  Mra.  farlu, 
rents  rooms  at  Matavera  to  travelers 
for  $35  a  week  single  or  double,  cooking 
facilities  available.    South  Seas 
Travel  specializes  in  booking  accom- 
modations on  the  outer  islands.  Talk 
to  Percy  Henderson. 


staff  god:  This  carving  is  Che  uppsimoat  portion 
of  «  Ions  staff;  the  loner  end  teialiiated  In  a 
earved  phallna. 
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food :     The  cheapest  place  to  eat  is 
the  Pie  Cart.     Beslck-  t  lie  mnrkot,  it's 
open  0600-2200  for  fish  and  chips, 
hoburgers,  etc.    Carry  die  talw-emiy 
food  across  to  the  Banana  Court  to 
wash  it  down  with  cold  beer.  The 
Hacienda  Food  Bar  at  Cook's  Corner  has 
siallar  fast  foods.    Popular  at 
lunchtimo  with  local  expats,   it  h.is  a 
nice  open  place  to  sit  down  and  eat. 
Kia  Orana  Take-Aways,  between  the 
Tourist  Authority  and  the  Banana  Court, 
has  snacks  and  meals,  with  n  few 
tables  on  the  terrace  outside.  The 
Bula  Tale  Snack  Bar  (closed  Fri.  and 
Sat.  afternoon  and  all  day  Sun.  and 
Mon.)  lias  meals  for  $2-3,  plus  lighter 
snacks.     It  also  has  places  to  sit 
down.    Popular  with  the  locals. 

res  t  a^i  rnn  t  fi  :     The    lade  Card  mi  I'l'stau- 
rant  (closed  Sun.)  serves  lunch  f roa 
1200-1400,  dinner  from  1800-2230.  A 
conplete  meal  should  be  under  $10 
(fried  rice  $A ,  chow  mein  S6) .  This 
is  Cantonese  food;  the  best  in  Raro- 
tonga.    There's  a  take-away  window 
around  hack  where  you  can  get  fried 
rice  and  chop  siiev  to  ro  for  $3  n 
portion.     Also  good  is  the  Kuraete  liar 
and  Restaurant,  serving  lunch  from  $S, 
dinner  from  $10.    Beside  the  bar  is  a 
pleasant,   shady  patio  for  cool  drinks 
and  conversation.     About  2  km  up 
Takuvaine  Road  is  the  Happy  Valley 
Restaurant,  specializing  in  French 
and  Chinese  foods,   S5  j  pl.Uf  for 
anything  on  ti>e  menu,  lunch  or  dinner. 
Fri.  and  Sat.  evenings  there's  disco 
dancing  in  the  restaurant,  for  a  50c 
cover  charge.     On  the  S  side  of 
Rarotonga,  the  Vaima  Steak  House  has 
real  steaks  from  $6.    Open  for  dinner 
from  1800,  dailv  except  Sun. 
supermarkets:     Shopping  hours  in  the 
Cooks  are  Mon. -Fri.  0740<-1600,  Sat. 
0900-1130.     The  Moneysaver  Downtown 
Store  is  about   the  cheapest  place  in 
town  to  shop  for  canned  goods.  There's 
also  a  vell-stocked  Moneysaver  Super- 
market at  Arorangi .     Ice  cream  cones 
rtrc  nv.iil.ihle  for  30-35c  at  stores  all 
around  Karo tonga. 

shopping :     The  Cook  Is.  Liquor  Supply 
Store,  carrying  a  great  variety  of 
beers  and  liquors,  is  just  beyond 
Avatiu  on  the  road  to  the  airport 
(open  Mon. -Fri.   1000-1^30,  Sat.  0900- 
1200).     The  IJomen's  Federation  shop 


generally  has  the  lowest  prices,  and 
sells  grass  skirts,  baskets,  dancing 
fans,  pandanus  hats  and  h.nt  bands. 
TiVaeVae  quilts  are  available  on 
request,  $400  for  a  medium-sized  one. 
Island  Ciafts,  selling  carvings  of 
Tangaroa,  the  fisherman's  god  (a 
fertility  symbol),  white  woven  hats 
from  Penrhyn,  mother  of  pearl  Jewelry, 
and  good  strong  baskets,   is  also  good. 
You  can  buy  slit  drums,  shell  neck- 
laces, and  Tangaroa  carvings  at  the 
Cultural  Development  Center  near 
Constitution  Park.     Fare-Hata  Fashions, 
in  back  of  the  grocery  store  beside 
Kavera  Petrol  Station  and  the  Puaikura 
Reef  Lodges,  makes  island  clothes  to 
order.     Shirts  average  $18;  dresses 
are  under  $30.     Large  Pandanus  iiats 
cost  $6.     If  you're  looking  for 
airport  art,  you'll  find  plcntv  of 
souvenirs  tor  sale  in  the  Gift  Shop 
at  the  Rarotongan  Hotel,  but  don't 
expect  to  buy  any  authentic  handicrafts 
here. 

entertainment ;     The  Victory  and  Empire 
theaters  are  located  side  by  side, 
with  movies  nightly  at  1900,  except 
Sun.    Most  seats  about  $1.  The 
Rarotonga  Film  Club  shows  movies  in 
one  of  the  above  theaters  on  Sundays, 
and  although  admission  is  free,  you 
have  to  find  a  member  to  sign  you  in. 
The  Sunset  Theater  at  Arorangi  has 
films  Tues.-Sat.  at  1900,  80c  admission. 
watering  spots:    The  most  popular 
drinking  place  is  the  Banana  Court, 
right  in  the  center  of  town,  open  Non*- 
Sat.  from  1100  on.    There's  dancing 
Wed. -Sat.  evenings  after  2000,  with  a 
sporadic  SI  cover.     The  Tumunu  Garden 
Restaurant  (open  Mon. -Sat.)  has  a 
spacious  bar.    There's  traditional 
dancing  here  Fri.  and  Sat.  at  2100 
(500  rover),  followed  by  a  rock  band. 
Reasonable  meals  are  available  at  the 
food  bar,  Mon. -Sat.  from  1200  (Chinese 
food,  fish  and  chips,  steak  and  eggs, 
hamburgers) .     The  Tumunu  is  popular 
with  the  locals.    Highly  recommended. 
On  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights  there's  a 
dance  for  teenagers  at  the  Miirualai 
Night  Club,  50c  cover,  no  alcoholic 
beverages . 

island  night:     Of  all  the  islands  of 
Polynesia,  the  exciting  tamuve  is  said 
to  be  danced  best  on  Rarotonga. 
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Traditional  dance  groups  perform  fre- 
quently at  the  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  visitors  can  watch  for  either  a 
small  cover  charge  (rarely  over  $1), 
or  the  price  of  a  drink.    The  Tourist 
Authority  puts  out  a  sheet  'What's  on 
in  Rarotonga  this  week, '  or  you  can 
look  in  the  newspaper  for  listings. 
Try  to  attend  a  performance  related  to 
some  special  local  event  when  the 
Islanders  themselves  participate. 
Shows  at  the  Banana  Court  or  Tumunu 
are  usually  good,  otherwise  take  a 
chance  on  one  of  the  hotels.  The 
Beach  Hotel  has  an  Island  night  Wed. 
and  Sat.,  $12  for  dinner,  or  a  $1 
cover  charge  just  to  see  the  show. 
Starts  at  2200.     The  Trallways  has  an 
island  night  on  Thurs.,  the  Rarotongan 
on  Sat.     The  meals  served  are  mainly 
traditional  Cook  Island  food.  The 
programs  at  the  Rarotongan  are  the  most 
touristy  and  should  get  bottom 
priority . 

services :    The  National  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  is  open  Mon.-Frl.  0900-1500. 
It  has  a  branch  at  Arorangl  (open  Mon.- 
Fri.  0900-1100),  and  both  take  travel- 
ers cheques  at  the  same  rate.  The 
Cable  and  Wireless  office  is  open  24 
hours  a  day  for  overseas  telephone 
calls  (3  minutes  for  $4.20  to  N.Z.» 
$6.30  to  Australia,  $10.80  to  England, 
$13.80  to  the  U.S.A.).     This  is  a  flat 
rate,  and  there  are  no  off-hour 
discounts.     Telegrams  are  sent  at  the 
same  office.     Consultations  in  the 
Out-Patients  Dept.  at  the  hospital 
can  be  made  24  hours  a  day,  $3  fee. 


The  Central  Dental  Clinic,  one  km  E 
of  town,  is  open  Mon.-Fri.  0745-1200/ 
1300-1600.     An  examination  costs  $5. 
sports:    Dive  Rarotonga  (manager, 
Barry  Hill)  has  2  boats  based  at  Avatlu. 
A  half-day  scuba  trip  (one  tank)  costs 
$18  pp,  a  full  day  (2  tanks)  $26  pp. 
Dive  Rarotonga  also  rents  out  snorkel- 
ing  gear  at  $2  a  set,  and  you  can  go 
with  the  divers  for  $5  pp  for  the  ride 
if  they're  running  a  scuba  trip. 
Serious  divers  should  write  Dive 
Rarotonga,  P.O.  Box  38,  Rarotonga,  or 
make  their  arrangements  through  South 
Seas  Travel,   telex:     26026  SSIRARO  R.G. 
The  Rarotonga  Golf  Club,  under  the 
radio  transmitting  towers  near  the  end 
of  the  airstrip,  is  open  Mon.-Sat., 
green  fees  $1  for  9  holes,  club 
rental  $2  for  a  half  set.     If  you  hit 
a  mast,  wire,  or  stay  during  your 
round  you  get  an  optional  replay. 
Balls  have  been  known  to  bounce  back 
onto  the  player.     further  Information; 
The  Tourist  Authority  Visitors  Center 
is  open  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1200/1300-1600. 
You  can  get  a  free  folder  on  hiking 
trails  from  the  Conservation  Officer 
in  the  Internal  Affairs  office.  The 
Survey  Office  behind  Internal  Affairs 
(Mon.-Fri.  0800-1200/1300-1600)  has  a 
topographical  map  of  Rarotonga  for 
$1.50,  and  a  map  booklet  with  maps  of 
all  the  islands  for  $1.     They  can  make 
copies  of  detailed  topo  maps  of  the 
outer  islands  for  $1  each.     Pick  up  a 
copy  of  the  Cook  Islands  Neus  (15c) 
daily  except  Sun.,  foY  announcements 
of  local  events. 
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COOK  ISLANDS  ACCOMMODATION 

LICBISED  AOOOnOMTION 

(*  s{Rnlf(*8  AP) 

SINGLE 

tXM'BLF 

NUMBER 

or 

Ki  X  'MS 

ON 

THF 

Ac:n  ■ 

SVIIJCTIN'i 

I>OOt,'> 

DIN  Ctli 
ROOM? 

Mataraka  Height*  CtiMt  Hoa«« 

$10 

$U 

3 

no 

no 

no 

Edgewater  Motel 

$20 

$23 

34 

yes 

yes 

no 

Beaih  Hut  el 

S25 

S29 

20 

yes 

no 

Are'RMga  Hotel 

$10 

$U 

6 

near 

no 

no 

Arorangl  Lodge 

$23 

$23 

8 

yes 

no 

no 

Whit*  Sanda  Flata 

$8 

$10 

6 

yee 

no 

no 

Rose  Flata 

$8 

sio 

8 

no 

no 

no 

Puaikura  Reef  lAxlges 

S18 

S27 

8 

... 

n, 

Lagoon  Lodge 

$22 

$27 

4 

near 

no 

no 

Onenaru  Hotel 

$17 

r 

$20 

2 

near 

no 

no 

The  Rarotongan  Hotel 

$53 

$59 

150 

yea 

yea 

yea 

Orange  Crove  Lodges 

<;ifl 

$20 

2 

no 

no 

no 

Pala  Grove  Lodges 

$18 

$2A 

2 

near 

no 

no 

Moana  gaaeh  Motel 

$30 

$35 

3 

yes 

no 

no 

Little  Polynesia  Motel 

S20 

$28 

9 

yes 

yes 

no 

lurai^i  Hotel 

$16 

$20 

2 

no 

no 

no 

Ari'i  Bungalows 

$16 

S20 

3 

no 

no 

no 

Kil  Kil  Motel 

$18 

$24 

12 

no 

no 

no 

Townhouae  Hotel 

$20 

S20 

6 

no 

no 

no 

Trallwaya  Hotel 

S25 

$30 

40 

no 

yes 

ve« 

Motel  Marie 

$18 

S20 

4 

no 

no 

no 

gapac  Hotel,  Aitutaki 

$18 

$22 

13 

vea 

no 

yea 

Tiporo  Guest  House,  Aitutaki 

$20* 

9 

near 

no 

yes 

Torino  Hotel.  Aitutaki 

$22 

$22 

2 

ves 

no 

no 

Atltt  Hotel,  Atiu 

$14 

$18 

3 

no 

no 

no 

Miciaro  GiMSt  Bouae,  Nltlaro 

$15* 

S25* 

4 

no 

no 

no 

Tiara  Cottages,  Mauka 

$6 

$12 

2 

no 

no 

no 
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AITUTAKI 


This  island  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Bllgh  in  1789.    The  low  rolling  hills 

of  Altutakl  are  flanked  by  banana 
planCacions  and  coconut  groves.  A 
broad  triangular  lagoon  stretches  out 
from  the  main  island;  the  lagoon  is 
full  of  hp'^^hc-'le-mei''  (sea  sings).  The 
small  motus  (islets)  along  the  barrier 
reef  exhibit  picture-postcard  white 
coral  sands  and  aquamarine  water.  The 
people  live  in  villages  strung  out 
along  the  roads  on  both  sides  of  tht 
main  island,  and  generally  travel 
about  on  motorscoorors .     The  roads  are 
red-brown  in  the  center  of  the  island, 
coral-^ite  around  the  edge.  Altutaki's 

biggest  hill,  MaunRapu   (120  m) ,  Is 
said  to  be  the  top  of  Rarotonga's 
Raemaru,  chopped  off  and  brought  back 
by  victorious  Aitutaki  warriors. 
There's  a  biR  wartime  airstrip  at  the 
N  end  of  the  island.  Inter-island 
ships  wist  wait  offshore  as  passengers 
and  freight  are  transferred  to  shore 
by  lighter.     Dangerous  currents  and 
coral  heads  make  the  passage  to  the 
wharf  risky  at  all  tiaes.    The  post 
office,  police  station,  dental  clinic* 
telephone  exchange,  movie  halls, 
liquor  store,  shops,  and  churches  are 
all  grouped  together  near  the  wharf. 


sights :     At  low  tide  you  can  walk 

along  a  sandbar  fron  the  Rapae  Hotel 

right  out  to  the  reef.    Wear  something 
on  your  feet.    At  low  tide,  scooter 
along  the  beach  at  the  S  end  of  the 
island,  right  around  to  Tautu  jetty. 
Hike  up  to  the  summit  of  Maungapu. 
Start  from  the  green  house  with  the 
red  roof  on  the  anin  road  down  the  W 
side  of  the  island;  it's  a  leisurely 
half-hour  jaunt.    From  the  top  you 
can  see  around  the  whole  island.  The 
best  beach  you  can  scooter  to  is  Ootu. 
Take  the  road  along  the  E  side  of  the 
airstrip  past  the  sign  which  reads 
'Beyond  this  point  no  saoking  and 
passengers  only,'  and  through  an 
orange  gate  to  this  spectacular  white 
sandy  beach. 
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transport :     John  Baxter  represents 
Cook  Islands  Airways,  while  Peter 
Wearing  is  the  Air  Rarotonga  agent. 
The  shipping  companies  have  no  local 
agent,  but  the  people  at  the  banana 
shed  near  the  wharf  know  when  a  boat's 
due  in.    Scooters  can  be  rented  from 
Mata's  Mini  Bikes,  Toro  George,  and 
Dora's  store.     John  Baxter  (Tapaki 
Tours)  has  a  circle  island  tour  3 
hours  for  $6.     The  lagoon  trip  ($10) 
operated  by  the  Rapae  Motel  and  others 
to  a  rnotu  in  the  lagoon,  lunch  in- 
cluded,  is  highly  recommended.  If 
you  go  to  Akaiami  or  Tapuaetal  (One 
Foot  Island),  you'll  have  an  unforget- 
table swim  in  clear  deep-green  water. 

stay  and  eat:     In  addition  to  the 
Rapae  Motel,  you  can  stay  at  Tiporo 
Guest  House  where  the  manageress, 
Mrs.  Cameron,  provides  ample  meals. 
She  gives  a  substantial  discount  on 
the  rate  if  you  stay  a  week  or  more. 
Mr.  Toro  George,  manager  of  Torino 
Motel,  has  2  houses  for  rent:  the 
larger  one  costs  $22  double,  the  other 
negotiable.     Both  have  cooking  facil- 
ities, and  the  larger  house  is  quite 
luxurious.    Weekly  rates  available. 
Manuae's  Take-Away  is  open  for  dinner 


Mon.-Sat.,  with  fish  and  chips,  hot 
dogs,  hamburgers,  etc.     Ice  cream  is 
available  at  many  of  the  shops.  The 
wavy-shelled  clams  (pahua)  abundant 
in  Che  lagoon  make  good  eating. 

entertainment :     See  movies  in  town 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  evenings.  Movies 
are  also  shown  in  a  hall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  Fri.  and  Sat.  The 
big  event  of  the  week  is  island  night 
at  the  Rapae  Motel  on  Fri.  evening. 
Excellent  atmosphere  and  dancers; 
don't  miss  it.     There's  a  beachside 
barbecue  at  the  motel  Sunday  from 
1900-2100.     services;  Travelers 
cheques  can  be  changed  at  the  post 
office,  but  it's  smarter  to  do  it  in 
Rarotonga.     Outpatients  are  accepted 
at  the  hospital  Mon.-Sat.  0800-1000, 
and  although  the  official  charge  is 
$5,  they  often  settle  for  a  donation 
to  the  Hospital  Relief  Fund.  Visitors 
are  welcome  at  the  golf  course  beside 
the  airport.    The  sixth  par  4  involves 
a  play  across  the  airstrip.     If  your 
ball  lands  on  the  runway,  make  a  tee 
from  the  crushed  coral,  to  avoid 
breaking  your  club  on  the  next  shot 
to  the  green. 


Most  of  the  banana  exports  of  the  Cooks  originate 
in  Altutakl's  extensive  plantations. 


r 
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ATIU 


If  you  can  get  a  small  group  of  4  or 
more  people  together*  you  can  charter 
an  Air  Rarotonga  plane  directly  from 
Altutaki  to  Atiti.    The  old  name  of 
the  island  was  Enuamanu,  which  means 
*land  of  the  birds.'    Although  much 
higher  than  Nitiaro  or  Mauke  ialanda* 
Atiu  is  lower  than  Mangaia.  The 
highest  point  is  90  m,  and  the  high 
center  area  ia  aurrounded  by  a  low 
coral  makatea  (raised  llmeatone  ring). 
Fertile  volcanic  soils  covering  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  planted  In 
pineapplea.    The  pia&pple  Induatry 
here  is  presently  threatened  by  market- 
ing problems  and  competition  from 
larger  producers.    Taro  patches  occupy 
the  awanpa  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
"T-!>-!        and,  higher  up,  orange  treea 
have  been  planted.    Some  coffee 
iarabiixi  type)  is  grown.    There  are 
many  scenic  viewpoints  from  the  roada 
of  Atiu  looking  down  across  the 
makatea  to  the  blue  ocean  beyond. 
Lake  Tiroto  ia  clearly  viaible  from 
a  number  of  these  points.  According 
to  legend,  the  eel  Rauou  dug  this 
lake,  and  when  he  was  finished,  travel- 
ed to  Mitiaro  to  dig  the  lakea 
now  seen  there.     A  tunnel  runs  under 
the  rnakatea  from  the  lake  through  to 
the  ^ora.    You  can  enter  it  with  a 
lamp,  if  you're  willing  to  wade  through 
the  water. 


the  people;    Atiu  is  one  of  the  only 
islands  in  Polynesia  where  the  people 
prefer  the  center  to  the  shore.  There 
are  5  adjacent  villages  on  the  hijzh 
central  plain,  where  a  cool  breeze 
blowa  across  fron  the  ocean.  The 
post  office,  hospital,  PWD  workshopa* 
stores,  and  government  offices  are 
right  in  the  middle  of  this  plain. 
Taunganui  landing  (built  1973),  with 
its  striking  zigzag  configuration, 
can  dock  barges  in  all  weather, 
although  large  ships  must  still 
anchor  offahore.    The  women  of  Atiu 
meet  throughout  the  week  to  work  on 
handicrafts  in  their  community  halls. 
Flying  fish  swarsi  off  Atiu  at  half 
moon,  -lune-Aug.  ,  the  local  fishermen 
catch  large  quantities  in  butterfly 
nets.    Although  the  swarming  may  last 
for  as  little  aa  an  hour,  a  single  man 
can  catch  as  many  aa  a  dosen  aackfula 
in  that  time. 

s^ig^hts:     Teapiripiri  maraet  where 
John  Williams  preached  in  1823,  is 
just  across  the  field  from  the  post 
office.    Thia  large  crushed  coral- 
floored  rectangle  with  its  dramatic 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  boundaries 
is  easy  to  spot.    Just  off  the  road 
down  to  Natai  landing  ia  Arangirea 
marae  (to  the  right  behind  the  citrus 
plantation).    There  are  a  few  large 


ATIU 


ATIU 


1.  High  School 

2.  C.I.  Christian  Church 

3.  Post  Office 

^.  Marae  Teapiripiri 

5.  Torangi  Cottages 

6.  Mataval  Bush  Beer  School 

7.  Atiu  Motel 

8.  Arangirea  Marae 

9.  Val  Homolrl 
10.  Takitaki  Cave 


k 
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stones  in  the  shape  of  a  seat  here, 
and  places  where  pigs  were  killed  for 
festival  celebrations.    Not  much  else 
is  left.     The  most  important  marae  on 
Atlu  was  Orongo  marae  at  Mokoero.  It 
is  still  necessary  to  obtain  permission 
from  Mr.  Takapo  of  Ngatiarua  village 
to  visit  it.    Those  who  go  without 
permi.jsion,  or  behave  badly,  will  be 
cursed,  and  stricken  by  a  terrible 
disease.     The  best  beach  on  Atiu,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Cooks  is 
Taungaroro.    High  white  sands  descend 
far  into  a  quiet  blue-green  lagoon, 
protected  from  ocean  breakers  by  the 
surrounding  reef.     The  cliffs  of  the 
makatea  frame  thi's  scenic  masterpiece. 
There's  a  short  footpath  from  the  road 
to  the  spot  where  Capt.  Cook  arrived 
(on  3  April  1777).     Dense  puka  forests 
fill  the  shore  along  Atiu's  W  coast* 
with  low  bird  nest  ferns  making  a 
dense,  green  cover.     The  leaves  of 
these  ferns  are  used  to  wrap  fish  to 
cook  in  the  umu.     There  is  a  stretch 
of  reefless  shoreline  on  the  NE  coast 
where  breakers  roll  right  in  to  the 
cliffs.     Beside  the  track  from  Tarapaku 
landing  leading  up  to  Tengatangi 
village  is  Vai  Momoiri,  a  large  water- 
filled  cave  tunneling  under  the  trail, 
to  open  up  on  both  sides  of  the  track. 

Takitaki  cave:    This  cave  is  one  of  the 
principal  curiosities  of  the  Cooks  as 
it  is  the  only  one  in  all  the  islands 
to  be  inhabited  by  birds.  Little 
kopeka  birds,  a  type  of  swallow,  nest 
in  the  roof  of  the  cave.     Their  huge 
saucer-like  eyes  see  easily  in  the 
dank  dark.     They  never  land  or  make  a 
sound  while  outside  the  cave;  inside 
they  make  a  cackling,  clicking  sound. 
Visitors  to  the  cave  should  try  not 
to  disturb  the  birds.     Do  not  allow 
your  guide  to  catch  any.  Takitaki 
cave  is  in  the  middle  of  the  makatea ^ 
E  of  the  airstrip.    It  is  a  rather 
trying  40-minute  hike  each  way  to 
the  entrance  from  the  nearest  road. 
Sam  Kautai  of  the  Agriculture  Dept. 
is  available  for  about  $5  as  a  guide 
(necessary) .     Good  boots  are  required 
as  there  is  some  very  strenuous 
clambering  through  narrow  openings. 
Though  the  main  part  of  the  cave  is 
large  and  dry,  you'll  probably  be 
glad  to  turn  back  well  before  you  get 
to  the  end  of  it.    Many  of  the 


stalactites  were  broken  off  by  pre- 
vious visitors  and  now  lie  scattered 
about  the  floor.    The  story  is  told 
that  Ake,  wife  of  Rang! ,  lived  many 
years  alone  in  this  cave  before  being 
found  by  her  husband,  led  to  the  spot 
by  a  kopeka  bird. 

stay  and  eat:    Roger  and  Kura  Malcolm 
operate  a  motel  near  the  airstrip  - 
the  best  accommodation  available  on 
Atiu.    Mr.  Tearai  Mokoroa  of  Teenul 
village  takes  guests  willing  to  share 
the  meals  and  activities  of  his  family 
for  $12  a  night.    The  cheapest  place 
to  stay  is  Mr.  Matearlkl's  house  in 
Areora  village,   $30  a  week  for  a 
couple.     Ask  for  John  Akava.  Two 
deteriorating  cottages  behind 
Mr.  Matearlkl's  house  are  styled  the 


an  eel  trap:    Eels  arc  found  in  the  swamps 
and  lakes  of  Atiu,  Hitlaro,  and  Mangaia;  the 
locals  catch  them  in  traps  or  with  hooks. 
The  eel  traps  (inaki)  are  made  of  bush  vines 
woven  in  long  basket-like  forui  which  the  eel 
can  easily  enter,  but  cannot  get  out  of. 
Pieces  of  chicken,  crab,  or  bee's  wax  are 
used  as  bait. 

naterial 
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Torangi  Cottages.    Two  bakers  make 
bread  on  Atiu,  and  the  Cook  Is.  Trading 
Corp.  store  is  well  stocked  with 
grocery  Items.    Bottled  liquor  and 
beer  is  sold  at  the  post  office. 

entertainment  and  refreshment:  Movies 
are  shown  in  the  community  hall  near 
the  post  office  at  1900,  60c.  Tennis 
Is  popular  on  Atiu,  with  nets  made  of 
hanging  au  fibres.    Electric  power 
runs  from  0600-0800/1200-1400/1800- 
2300.    One  venerable  institution  of 
interest  to  visitors  are  the  bush  beer 
schools,  of  which  there  are  8  on  Atiu. 
Bush  beer  is  made  locally  from  imi>orted 
yeast,  malt,  hops,  and  sugar.  The 
fermenting  is  done  in  a  iMmunu,  a 
hollowed-out  coconut  tree  stump  about 
1  m  high.     Orange-flavored  jungle 
juice  is  also  made.     The  mixing  usually 
begins  on  Wed.,  the  resulting  brew 
fermented  for  2  days,  and  ready  to 
drink  on  the  weekend.    A  single  batch 
will  last  3  or  A  nights;  the  longer 
it's  kept,  the  stronger  it  gets. 
Gatherings  at  the  school  resemble  the 
kava  ceremonies  of  Fiji  and  other 
islands.     Only  the  barman  is  permitted 
to  dip  bush  beer  out  of  the  tumunu; 


the  potent  liquid  is  ladled  out  in  a 
half-coconut  shell  cup.     The  contents 
of  the  cup  must  be  swallowed  in  one 
hardy  gulp.    Village  men  come  together 
at  dusk  and  after  a  few  rounds,  the 
barman  calls  them  to  order  and  silence 
by  tapping  a  cup  on  the  side  of  the 
tumunu .    A  hymn  is  sung  and  a  prayer 
is  said.     There  are  announcements  made 
by  various  members  and  work  details 
are  assigned,  to  earn  money  to  buy 
the  ingredients  for  the  next  brew. 
After  the  announcements,  guitars  and 
ukeleles  appear,  and  the  group  resumes 
drinking,  dancing,  and  singing  for  as 
long  as  they  can.     The  barman  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  order,  so 
he  controls  how  much  brew  each  parti- 
cipant gets.     Non-members  visiting  a 
school  are  expected  to  bring  along  a 
kg  bag  of  sugar,  or  to  put  a  couple  of 
dollars  on  the  table  as  their  contri- 
bution.    They  may  also  be  asked  to 
take  their  turn  in  the  taro  patches 
the  next  day.    This  is  no  place  for 
casual  sightseeing:  either  join  in 
wholeheartedly  or  stay  away.  CNote: 
women  are  not  permitted  to  attend  the 
schools . ) 
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ITIARO 


Mltlaro  Is  n  low  island  with  2  lakes 
and  vast  areas  of  swampland.     Of  the 
lakies.  Lake  Rotonui,  is  much  longer 
and  broader  than  Lake  Rotoltl.  This 
surprisingly  large  lake  is  surrounded 
by  the  unlikely  combination  of  pine 
treea  and  coconut  palms.    The  eastern 
shore  Is  firmer  than  the  western  shore. 
Toward  one  side  if    tht    sn.ill  coconut- 
palm  studded   island  nt   Mntu.  Larj'.e 
banana  plantations  grow  in  the  interi- 
or of  Mitiaro.    Old  tin  cans  are 
planted  below  young  coconut  trees  to 
provide  the  trees  with  minerals  to 
absorb  as  cans  rust  away.    As  on  the 
neighboring  islanda*  there  is  a  aevere 
tiater  shortage  on  Mitiaro.    note:  All 
vialtors  must  pay  a  one-time,  $1 
Island  Council  Arrivals  Tax. 

the  people:     Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  the  people  lived  in  the 
center  of  the  island  near  their 
gardens.    Today  they  all  live  In  one 
long  village  on  the  W  coast.  The 
village  is  neat  and  clean*  with  white 
sandy  roads  between  the  Norfolk  pines 

and  houses.     European-style  dwellings 
predominate,  although  thatched 
cottages  are  still  common  on  the' 
backroads.    Pour  different  aectlons 
of  the  village  maintain  the  names  of 
the  4  original  villages,  and  each  has 
its  own  respective  gsrden  area  inland 
bearing  the  same  name.     Because  the 
makatea  cannot  support  crops,  it  is 
used  for  keeping  pigs  or  growing 
coconuta.    The  fine  outrigger  canoea 
of  Mltlaro  arc  made  of  hollowed-out 
puka  logs,  held  together  with  coconut- 
husk  rope.    They  are  used  for  long- 
line  fishing  for  tuna  and  paara 
outside  the  reef. 


the  reef  where  you  can  relax  when  the 
tide  is  out.    The  restless  rhythm  and 
flow  of  the  waves  beating  against  the 
reef  at  low  tide  Is  almost  hypnotic. 
If  you're  looking  for  socltided  roves, 
you'll  find  many  further  S  along  the 
coast.    Walking  along  the  reef  at  low 
tide  is  an  incomparahle  experience 
all  around  Mitiaro.  JLlljilSi' 
Marere  on  the  road  to  Takaue,  is  an 
easy  10  minute  walk  Inland  from  the 
village.    The  locale  here  enjoy 
swimming  in  the  green,  sulphur- 1 nden 
waters  of  this  cave  (uai) .    Take  the 
road  to  the  end,  then  carry  on  down 
the  trail  to  Teunu.    To  the  W  of  the 
trail  is  an  old  Polynesian  fort 
itepare) f  but  you'll  probably  need  a 
guide  to  find  it.    The  people  of 
Mitiaro  used  this  fort  to  defend 
themselves  against  raids  from  Atiu. 
On  a  high  crest  in  the  makatea  on  the 
coast  Just  HE  of  Teunu  are  several 
stone  rnarae  platforms  with  slabs  of 
coral  propped  upright  at  the  ends. 
At  Parava  there's  an  easy  trail  in  to 
the  E  aide  of  Lake  Rotonul,  and  Vai 
Naure  and  Val  Tamaroa  are  off  the 
road  from  Parava  to  the  airstrip. 


MITIARO 


OK  one 


anmnn 

VMM 
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sights :    The  smsll  church  is  quite 
exquisitely  decorated;  you  might  find 
It  worth  a  look  and  a  quiet  mome-nt  of 
reflection  on  the  European  influence 
that  atill  pervadea  island  life.  Cut 
over  to  the  beach  when  you  reach  the 
graveyard  and  football  field  S  of  the 
village.    Thislomg  stretch  of  white 
sand  is  the  best  close  In  to  the 
village,  and  has  many  small  pools  in 
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Inland  again  on  the  northernmost  road  stay  and  eat:  Your  host  at  the  Mitlaro 

is  Vai  Ai,  Che  Sandlewood  Cave,  a  40  Guest  House,  Papa  Raul,  Is  a  prime 

nlnute  walk  frou  the  road  along  a  Islsad  character.   Re  was  onea  a 

twisting,  winding  track  through  the  cabinet  minister  in  the  Rarotonga 

bush.    This  cave  is  a  large  open -hole  government,  and  a  key  figure  in  toppl- 

In  the  mdkatea  filled  «rith  clear  water,  ing  Albert  Henry.    If  you  stay  at  the 

good  for  swinmlng  and  diving.     (Refresh  guest  house  6  nights,  the  seventh  is 
yourself.)    Back  on  the  road,  continue  ^^P^  R^"*  ^^^^  t^'^f  "^f"'  he 

on  through  Tourangi  to  the  W  side  of  sure  to  reserve  in  advance  with  John 

Lake  Rotonul.    The  dry  mud  on  the  W  Tansley  at  Clarke,  Ingres  &  Co., 

bank  will  spring  up  and  down  on  the  Ingram  House,  Avarua,  before  coming 

deep  mud  below  as  you  walk  on  it.  over.     There  are  2  small  stores 

These  mud  flats  stretch  so  far  out  selling  canned  foods,  but  no  bread  la 

into  the  tiater  that  It's  hard  to  board  nade,  so  take  along  a  supply, 

a  canoe.     Lake  Rotoiti  is  harder  to  entertalninent :    Mon.  to  Frl .  nights 

reach  than  Lake  Rotonul.    You'll  need  Che  2  bands  on  Che  island  can  be 

a  guide  to  lead  you  through  the  sfMuap.  hired  at  the  rate  of  $5  each  to  play 

Small,  edible  black  tHapia  fish  In  the  community  hall,  for  which  an 

(introduced  from  New  Caledonia)  are  additional  $5  rental  must  be  paid, 

abundant,   and  black  «els  can  also  be  Thus  you  can  arrange  your  own  danc« 

seen  undulating  by  Che  shore.    The  for  a  mere  $15.    There's  often  a 

black  '  '  lapia  have  a  red  streak  along  volleyball  game  near  the  church  In 

their  back  fins,  and  average  15  cm  Che  afternoons,  and  you're  welcome  to 

long.    The  lake  water  is  fresh  and  Join  in.    It*s  easy  to  nake  friends 

clear,  although  the  bottom  is  muddy.  with  the  local  fishermen  and  go  out 

The  lowlyinp  <;urround ings  are  peaceful  with  them  in  their  outriggers.    At  low 

and  serene,  but  the  mud  will  make  you  tide  many  people  fish  from  the  edge  of 

forget  about  swioHiing.  the  reef  with  long  bamboo  rods. 


MAUKE 

Mauke,  the  easternmost  uf  the  Cooks, 
is  a  flat  raised  atoll.    As  on  the 
neighboring  islands,   the  crops  grow 
in  the  center;  the  raised  coral  reef, 
or  makatea  ringing  Che  island  Is 
infertile  and  rocky.    Both  the  makatea 
and  the  central  area  are  low;  you 
barely  notice  the  transition  as  you 
walk  along  the  road.  Inland  from  the 
coast,   to  the  taro  sv.;anips  and  arrowroot 
plantations.     In  addition  to  citrus 
trees,  the  government  is  also  experi- 
menting with  beef  cattle.    Some  ginger 
is  still  grown,  but  production  has 
largely  ceased  due  to  marketing  dif- 
ficulties.   Pigs  and  chickens  run  wild 
across  the  island,  and  occasional 
goats  can  be  seen.     The  men  fish  for 
tuna  in  small  outrigger  canoes  just 
offshore.    The  women  of  Mauke  weave 
fine  pandanus  mats  with  brilliant 
borders  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  orange  along  one  end.    There  are 
also  wide^rinmed  pandanus  hats,  which 
they  wear  themselves,  and  h^t.  baskets 
of  Sturdy  pandanus  with  colorful 


goemetric  designs.  The  men  carve  the 
attractive  indigenous  two->tone  (white 
and  black)  n-' r',->  wood  into  large  bowls 
shaped  like  breadfruit  leaves.  They 
also  make  large  carved  spoons  and  forks, 
miniature  models  of  chiefs'  seats  and 
small  replicas  of  the  legendary  Uke's 
canoe. 
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Cook  Islands  Christian  Church,  Mauke 


sights:     The  Cook  Is.  Christian  Church 
(1882)  has  an  almost  Mohammedan  flavor 
with  its  long  rectangular  courtyard, 
tall  gateways,  perpendicular  alignment, 
and  interior  decoration  of  crescents 
and  interlocking  arches.     Due  to  a 
dispute  between  Areora  and  Ngatiarua 
villages,  the  church  was  divided 
across  the  center  and  each  side  deco- 
rated differently.     The  dividing  parti- 
tion which  once  separated  the  2  has 
been  removed,  and  the  contrasting  sides 
we  can  now  compare  compliment  each 
other  beautifully.     Dual  gateways 
lead  to  dual  doors,  one  for  each 
village.     The  soft  pastels  (green, 
pink,  yellow,  and  white)  harmonize  the 
contrasting  designs,  and  the  pulpit 
in  the  middle  unifies  the  two.  Inset 
into  the  railing  in  front  of  the 
pulpit  are  9  old  Chilean  pesos.  Look 
carefully  at  the  different  aspects  of 
this  building;  it's  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  in  the  Cook  Islands. 

In^l and ;    Vaitaongo  Cave  is  a  fairly 
easily  found,  10-minute  walk  from 
Ngatiarua.     A  large  circular  depres- 
sion with  banyan  trees  growing  inside, 
it  has  a  clear  fresh  water  pool  under 
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breadfruit  leaf-shaped 
bowls  carved  from  miro 
wood ,  Mauke 


overhanging  stalactites.    The  locals 
come  to  swim  and  bathe  here.     To  reach 
this  cave  follow  the  road  to  the  right 
along  a  row  of  hibiscus,  and  across 
the  citrus  plots.     Beyond  Vaitaongo 
there  are  other  caves  with  pools  for 
swimming  (Val  Ou,  Vai  Tunamea,  and 
Vai  Moraro),  but  a  guide  is  necessary 
to  find  them.     Moti  Cave  is  a  large, 
open  cave  beyond  the  airstrip,  and 
further  into  the  makaten  is  Motuanga 
Cave,  the  cave  of  100  rooms,  with  fresh 
water  pools.     A  powerful  lamp  and 
willing  guide  are  necessary  to  explore 
this  one.    Just  behind  the  queen's 
palace  at  Makatea  village  is  Koenga 
Well,  a  source  of  fresh  drinking 
water.     The  area  behind  the  government 
residency  is  known  as  Te  Marae  0  Rongo, 
a  sacred  place  to  the  people  of  Mauke. 
All  that  remains  is  the  large  stone 
used  as  a  seat  by  the  chief. 

around  the  island;     It's  only  18  km 
around  Mauke.     There's  a  good  beach 
on  the  E  side  at  Arapaea  landing,  but 
the  best  beaches  are  on  the  S  side  of 
the  island.     Especially  inviting  is 
the  beach  at  Amaokae,  where  there  is 


a  long  stretch  of  clean  white  sand  on 
a  green  lagoon.     This  piece  of  paradise 
is  flanked  by  rugged  limestone  cliffs, 
and  backed  by  palm,  pine,  and  pandanus 
trees.    A  short  track  leads  down  to 
the  beach.    No  one  lives  on  the  S  or 
E  sides  of  Mauke  so  these  fine  secluded 
beaches  are  ideal  for  those  who  want  to 
be  completely  alone.     There's  good 
reef  walking  at  low  tide  on  the  W 
side  of  Mauke.     stay  and  eat:  Tautara 
Purea,  the  Cook  Island  Airways  agent, 
has  a  few  pleasant  cottages  (are  rau) 
for  visitors.    Discount  for  a  week's 
stay.    Bread  is  made  on  the  Island 
and  fresh  tuna  can  be  purchased  for 
75c  a  pound  directly  from  the  fisher- 
men at  the  landing.     Try  the  meat 
along  the  top  of  the  backbone  near 
the  fin  -  raw  -  with  ginger,  onions 
and  salt,  for  a  tastebud  orgasm.  The 
brown  insides  of  sea  urchins,  collected 
along  the  reef,  are  also  eaten  raw 
(the  egg  cases  are  the  most  delicious 
part  -  with  the  texture  of  raw  liver, 
and  a  strong  taste  of  the  sea.).  The 
electricity  supply  cuts  off  at  2230 
nightly . 
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MANGAIA 


One  of  the  major  geological  curiosi- 
ties of  the  Pacific,  Mangaia  has  a 
makatea  or  raised  coral  reef  forming 
a  60  m-high  ring  around  the  island. 
The  volcanic  earth  inside  the  makatea 
is  the  only  fertile  soil  on  the 
island;  this  rises  in  rolling  hills 
to  pineapple-planted  slopes.     Near  the 
inner  edge  of  the  rnakatea,  where  water 
Is  caught  between  the  coral  cliffs 
and  the  hills,  low  taro  swamps  are 
flanked  by  banana  fields  and  miscel- 
laneous crops.     Nothing  but  bush  and 
coconut  palms  grow  on  the  makatea 
itself,  and  plRs  are  kept  there  in 
makeshift  pens.     The  people  live  in  3 
villages  near  the  coast  at  different 
points  on  the  island.     A  30-km  ring 
road  runs  most  of  the  way  around  the 
coastal  strip.     It's  10  km  from  the 
airstrip  to  Oneroa,  the  main  village. 
crafts:    Mangaia  is  represented  in 
museum  collections  by  large  ceremonial 
adzes,  the  exact  use  of  which  is  not 
known.     They  may,  in  fact,  have  only 
been  made  to  sell  to  collectors.  The 
yellow  pupu  shell  necklaces  (ei)  of 
Mangaia  are  unique.     There  are  also 
white  pupu  shells;  these  have  been 
bleached. 

sights :    Each  village  has  an  old 
church.     These  churches  reflect  the 
personality  of  the  people  living  around 
them,  so  each  is  slightly  unique.  If 


O       1        a  Ska 


you're  not  burned  out  on  churches  - 
seen  one  seen  them  all  -  they're  worth 
a  look.    They  are  just  about  the  only 
buildings  of  any  historical  signifi- 
cance on  these  islands.     An  impressive 
cut  leads  up  through  the  makatea  from 
Oneroa.     Hike  up  to  the  flat  summit  of 
Ranglmotia  (169  m) ,  the  highest  point 
on  the  island,  where  you  can  get  a 
great  all-around  view.     There  Is  a 
water-filled  cave  at  Lake  Tltiara,  the 
legendary  hiding  place  of  the  island 
hero  Tangiia.    Water  from  the  lake 
runs  through  the  cave  under  the  makatea 
to  the  sea,  and  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide.     Tuatini  Cave  near  Tamarua 


A  decorated  adze  from  Mangaia.    This  conse- 
crated object  was  not  used  as  a  tool  but  may 
represent  the  craftsnens'  god.  Tane.  Many 
of  these  adzes  seem  to  have  been  made  speci- 
fically for  trade  with  passing  ships. 
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village  has  a  huge  gaping  entrance, 
but  gets  narrower  towards  the  back. 
George  Tuara  of  the  Cook  Is.  Trading 
Corp.  will  guide  people  through 
Teruarere  Cave.    This  cave  was  once 
used  as  a  burial  ground.     Old  skeletons 
add  a  skin-crawling  touch  of  reality. 
The  opening  to  this  cave  is  small  and 
you  have  to  crawl  in,  but  the  cave 
goes  on  for  a  great  distance.     A  lamp 
is  necessary.     Below  Teruarere  on  the 
cliff  is  Touri  Cave.     Use  indicators 
to  find  your  way  back  out  -  be  careful 
not  to  get  lost  inside.     There  are  2 
streams  in  this  cave:     one  with  fresh 
water,   the  other  with  salty.     In  a 
large  stone  near  Avarua  landing  are 
the  footprints  of  the  legendary  giant, 
Mokea,  and  his  son.     Both  jumped 
across  the  island   in  a  race  to  this 
spot.     The  huge  stones  on  the  reef  to 
the  N  were  thrown  there  by  Mokea,  to 
prevent  a  hostile  canoe  from  landing. 
The  queen  of  Mangaia  still  has  a 
large  flag  given  to  her  grandfather 
by  Queen  Victoria,     stay ;     A  few  of 
the  inhabitants,  Mrs.  Kareroa  included. 


children  of  Palmerston 


take  in  paying  guests  at  about  $12 
meals  included.     There  is  no  public 
electrical  supply  on  the  island.  Take 
candles . 

OTHER  SMALL  ISLANDS 

Manuae:     Is  owned  by  the  people  of 
Aitutaki  and  used  ns  their  copra  plan- 
tation.    There  is  no  permanent  popula- 
tion.    There  are  2  islands  inside  the 
barrier  reef,  Manuae  and  Te  Au  0  Tu. 
The  unspoiled  wealth  of  marine  life 
in  this  lagoon  has  prompted  the  govern- 
ment to  offer  the  atoll  as  an  inter- 
national marine  park.     Captain  Cook 
gave  Manuae  its  other  fortunately 
rarely  used  name,  the  Hervey  Islands. 

Takutea :      21  km  away,  Takutea  Is 
clearly  visible  off  the  NW  side  of 
Atiu.     The  people  of  Atiu  o\,m  this 
island,  and  used  to  visit  it  until 
1959  to  collect  copra.     As  there  are 
no  permanent  inhabitants,  the  waters 
along  the  reef  abound  in  fish.  Manv 
gannets  and  frigate  birds  live  on  the 
island.     There  are  shelters  and  a 
fresh  water  collection  tank. 

Palmerston:     This  atoll   is  about  11  km 
across  at  its  widest  point,  and 
includes  some  35  tiny  islands  on  its 
pear-shaped  barrier  reef.     The  lagoon 
is  completely  closed  at  low  tide. 
Palmerston  was  uninliabited  when  Capt. 
Cook  arrived.     Prolific  William 
Marsters  arrived  with  his  3  Polynesian 
wives  in  1862,   to  manage  the  coconut 
plantation.     The  Marsters  family  was 
once  as  numerous  as  150,  but  is  now 
down  to  55.     The  single  non-Marsters 
family  living  on  Palmerston  brings 
the  total  population  up  to  61 . 
Marsters'  descendents  also  live 
throughout  New  Zealand  and  the  Cooks. 
Ships  visit  Palmerston  3  or  A  times  a 
year  to  bring  ordered  supplies  and 
remove  the  onlv  export,  copra. 
Although  they  are  unable  to  enter 
the  lagoon,  ships  can  anchor  offshore. 
The  copra  is  packed  in  bags  that  hold 
close  to  70  pounds  each,  30  bags  to 
the  ton,  so  there's  no  need  for 
weighing,  only  counting. 
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THE  NORTHERN  GROUP 


SttWarrowt     Suwarrow  nnd  Ponrhvn  are 
the  only  atolls  in  the  Cooks  with  a 
La^^oun  which  ships  and  sailing  vessels 
can  enter.    In  the  past  hurricanes 
have  washed  A-m  high  waves  across  the 
surface  of  the  island.     S!npwrecks  are 
tairly  conunon  as  sudden  storms  cause 
anchors  to  drag  and  lines  to  become 
frayed  on  mrnl.     A  rornl-rock  plor 
was  built  by  Lever  Bros,  employees 
many  years  ago.    The  pier  is  2S  m  wide 
and  40  n  long;  although  the  highest 
tides  may  cover  it,   it  is  usually  out 
of  the  water.    Only  very  shallow  draft 
vessels  (under  a  half  meter)  can 
approach  the  pier,  however  it  points 
to  the  deep  anchorape.     N.Z.  coast- 
watchers  were  stationed  on  Palmerston 
during  the  war,  usually  A  nen  st  a 
time,  with  n  radio  and  supplies  for 
60-90  days  after  which  time  they  were 
relieved  or  rotated.     The  few  buildings 
on  the  island  date  from  this  time. 
Pearl  divers  from  Manihiki  and  Penrhyn 
visit  Suwarrow  occasionally.    For  many 
years  a  New  Zealander,  Ton  Neale,  was 
it^   soli-  inhabitant.     He  added  to 
what  had  been  left  by  the  coastwatchers, 
and  made  a  garden,  paths,  etc.  His 
story  has  been  chronicled  in  a  book, 
not  surprisingly  titled  A'l  TrlarJ  to 
Oneself.    People  all  over  the  world 
were  saddened  to  hear  of  Tom*s  death 
frOB  cancer  In  1977.     He  will  he 
especiallv  missed  by  visiting',  yachts- 
men who  found  Suwarrow  and  the  friend- 
ship of  Tom  Neale  a  rewarding  break 
in  their  long  journeys  from  Rarotonga 
to  Samoa.    The  natural  anchorage 
still  encourages  many  yachts  to  call. 
Tom's  few  possessions  on  Suwarrow  are 
as  he  left  them,  except   that  someone 
has  stolen  his  visitor's  book.  An 
entry  in  the  log  book  at  Tom's  house 

places  a  lifelong  cui  arr.;  nc  who 

removes  any  of  his  things  from  the 
island  and  encourages  visitors  to  leave 
unneeded  supplies  on  Suwarrow  for  the 
use  of  those  who  become  shipwrecked. 

Nassau;  Egg-shaped  Nassau  has  no  inner 
lagoon;  instead,  taro  grows  in  gardens 

in  the  renter  of  the  island.  Discov- 
ered by  the  Ajnerican  whaler  Nassau  in 
1834,  and  despite  later  European 


Interference,  this  island  has  alwmya 

been  owned  bv  the  people  of  Puka 
Puka,  63  km  to  the  NW.    Nassau  is  a 
favorite  stopover  for  Korean  fisher- 
men who  trade  Oriental  canned  foods* 
fishing  gear,  and  cheap  jewelry  for 
love.    The  children  of  these  en- 
counters add  an  exotic  Oriental  ele* 
ment  to  the  local  population. 


PUKA 
PUKA 


TOKA 
SAND 
BANK 
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KOTX  WA 
ISLAMO 
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Puka  Puka ;     An  island  sits  at  each 
corner  of  this  unusual  triangular 
atoll.    Because  of  its  treacherous 
reef  where  no  anchorage  is  posslblet 
Puka  Puka  was  formerly  known  as 
*Danger  Island.*    All  cargo  must  be 
transferred  from  ship  to  shore  on 
the  islanders'   flat-bottomed  wooden 
boats.    Discovered  by  Mendana  in 
1595,  Puka  Puka  was  outrageously 
victimized   in  the  mid-19th  C.  Peruvian 
slaver  raids.    The  people  now  make 
copra  cooperatively,  all  receiving 
an  equal  share  In  the  proceeds. 

Bananas  and  papaya  also  grow  here  in 
limited  quantities;  their  harvesting 
is  controlled  by  the  island  councils. 
There  are  3  villages  on  Wale  Island 
(pronounced  'wah-lay')  to  the  N,  each 
with  its  own  island  council.  They 
compete  enthusiastically  with  each 
other  in  singing,  dancing,  contests, 
and  cricket.    Cricket  is  not  played 
according  to  the  English  rules, 
rather  it  is  a  South  Pacific  adapta- 
tion of  the  game  more  like  a  combina- 
tion of  cricket  and  baseball.  The 
best  swinming  and  snorkeling  are  off 
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KotaiM  Island.    Puka  Ptaka  la  cloaar 

to  ?.iTnon   than  it   is  to  Rarotonr.a ,  so 
the  people  differ  in  language  and 
custoas  from  th*  other  Cook  Islands. 
Virginity  Is  considsred  a  handicap 
rather  than  a  virtue  and  most  of  ths 
girls  have  1  to  3  children  before 
th«y  aarry.   Tha  Book  of  Puka  Puka 
by  Robert  Daan  Prlabia  tails  the 
story. 

Hsnihlkl;   Kanihiki's  coral  ring 
contains  39  coral  islets.    The  deep 
lagoon  Is  smaller  than  Penrhyn's 
(see  below),  so  there's  alwiq^s  som- 
uhere  to  rest  your  eyes.    The  dark 
green  motua  are  clearly  visible 
acroaa  the  blue  watera.    Pearl  shell 
is  taken  f  ro«  the  lagoon  by  the 

island  divers  who  plunge  effortlessly 

CO  depths  of  23  to  30  ro.    There  are  2 
pearl  shell  eoapenies*  each  with  its 

own  boat  equipped  with  diving  apparatus 
allowing  controlled  diving  Co  46  n. 
The  best  pearl  shell  in  the  South 
Pacific  comes  tttm  this  island,  nost 
of  It  being  sent  to  Japan  to  be  made 
into  Jewelry.    Although  pearl  shell  is 
th»  aaln  noneyeamer,  copra  Is  also 
dried  for  export.    Taro  is  grown  in 
large  mannade  pits.     The  administra- 
tive center  la  Tauhuna,  and  there  is 
•  second  vtllege  at  Tbkao.    Since  the 
legoon  Is  closed,  no  sharks  are 
present.    Ships  can  anchor  outside 
the  lafoon. 

Rakahanga:    Two  opposing  horseshoe- 
ahaped  islands  almost  completely 
encircle  the  legoon  of  this  rectangu- 
lar atoll,  probably  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Northern  Cooks.    There  are 
several  small  motua  which  can  be 
reached  on  foot  at  low  tide.  Bread- 
fruit and  taro  are  the  staples  here 
and  copra  is  produced  for  export. 
Coeennt  crabs  ere  a  delicacy  in 
Rakahanga,  most  beinp  caught  on  the 
soiall  uninhabited  motus.     So  that  too 
■any  crabs  (and  bananas  and  papayas) 
ere  not  taken  at  one  tiae,  the  island 
councils  regulate  visits  to  the  motus. 
These  usually  take  place  only  2  or  3 
tlass  a  year,  to  give  nature  a  chance 
to  regenerate.    The  people  of  Rakahanga 
are  related  to  those  of  Manihlkl,  42 
ka  to  the  S,  and  there  were  occasional 
incerislend  vtelts  by  canoe*  although 


today  these  heve  largely  ceased  due 
to  the  datf^ers  Involved  In  such  a 
journey.    Ships  which  visit  Rakahanga 
are  able  to  anchor  offshore;  plans 
are  uademay  to  build  an  airetrlp  on 
the  island. 


PENRHYN  Q.'-'^'xue 


-jr 


Penrhvnt    Penrhyn's  lagoon  is  so  wide 

that  you  can  only  iust  <;ee  the  roof  of 
the  church  at  Tautau  from  Omoka,  the 
edainiatrative  center.    The  motua  at 
the  far  end  of  the  lagoon  are  too  far 
away  to  be  seen.     Penrhyn  was  named 
for  the  British  ship.  Lady  Penrhyn, 
irtiich  arrived  In  1788,  elthough  the 
native  namr  is  Tongareva.     The  Island 
has  a  good  natural  harbor,  one  of  Che 
few  in  the  Cooks,  and  vessels  can 
enter  the  lagoon  through  Tarula 
Passage,  lust  above  Omoka,  to  tie  up 
at  the  Omoka  wharf.    Sharks  and  pearl 
divers  prowl  the  lagoon,  and  che 
turquoise  water  ia  aa  clear  aa  glaas. 
The  people  once  lived  scattered  on 
many  motus  of  the  atoll,  but  the 
arrival  of  blackbirdera  forced  thea 
to  assemble  in  the  2  villages  of 
Oaoka  and  Tautau  to  protect  them- 
selves.   Remnants  of  abandoned  vil- 
lages and  old  gravee  can  still  be 
found  on  the  mof-ur,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  unfinished  church  crumble  away  at 
Akaaueu.    Plna  handicrafts  such  aa 
pandanus  hats  and  mother  of  pearl 
Jewelry  are  made  on  Penrhyn.    A  large 
4-engined  WW2  bomber  lies  abandoned 
beside  the  giant  wartime  airstrip  on 
the  S  end  of  Omoka.     The  islanders 
prudently  use  the  aluminum  from  this 
aonater  wreck  to  aeke  ceidis  and  other 
itaas.    There  is  still  no  regular  air 
service  to  Penrhyn.    It  costs  a  pro- 
hibitive $2,000  to  charter  a  5-aeater 
plane  up  and  hack. 
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Hiue  is  a  raised  atoll  of  259  sq  kn. 

Steep  cliffs  sculpture  the  island  in 
chasms  and  caves,  many  with  stalactites 
and  BtalagBites.    The  highest  point  on 
Niue  is  69  a.    Miue  is  386  km  E  of 
Vava'u,  Tonga,  and  900  km  W  of  Rarotonga. 
An  island  state  associated  with  New 
Zealand,  New  Zealand  currency  Is  used. 
The  name  comes  from  niu  (a  coconut 
tree)  and  e  (behold).  Fortunately, 
nothing  is  programmed  for  visitors  to 
Niue,  so  you  have  to  get  out  and  do 
things  on  your  own  if  you  want  to  ex- 
perience the  island.    There's  virtu- 
ally no  nightlife.    Ton  e«a  socialise 
a  little  at  the  hotel  bar,  but  they 
close  early  if  nobody  is  around,  even 
on  Friday  night.     An  excellent  'Map  of 
Niue*  can  be  inirehased  ($1.50)  at  the 
police  station.     If  they  don't  have 
any  left,  try  the  Handicraft  Center. 
climate;    Dec. -March  are  the  hottest 
months,  and  hurricanes  can  occur  during 
this  season.     Rainfall  is  fairly  well 
distributed  throughout  the  year. 

history!    Although  Niue  was  first 
colonized  by  Samoans,  there  were  sever- 
al invasions  from  Tonga  In  later  years. 
Capt.  Cook  discovered  Niue  in  1774, 
but  was  so  badly  received  that  he. 


cr08«-S<Ctlons  of  canoe;:      !)   ^tnplr  dusout  hull 
With  wash-strakes  supported  by  wooden  kncvs 
(Trobriand  Islands,  PNC).    2)  •logic  dugout  hull 
vith  U-shap«d  woodsn  tvmm  to  eiippprt  waah'Vtrako 
(NiiM).   y}  plank-tullt  hull  of  •  eywtrleal  foni 
with  laMrtti  wood«n  frast  lashed  direct  to  the 


naned  it  * Savage  Island*.    (In  contrast 

to  Tonga,  the  'Friendly  Islands'.) 
The  redoubtable  John  Williams  was  also 
thrown  out  by  force,  so  no  mission  was 
set  up  there  at  that  time.    A  Niuean 
teacher,  also  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  finally  managed  to  convert 
the  inhabitants  in  1846,  but  no  Euro- 
pean missionary  was  able  to  take  up 
residence  until  1861.    The  islanders' 
reputation  for  ferocity  always  kept 
the  blackblrders  and  whalers  away, 
but  then  came  the  Peruvians  and 
Bully  Hales  who  were  able  to  entice 
Niuean  men  to  leave  their  island  vol- 
untarily to  work  phosphate  for  years 
at  a  time  on  distant  Maiden  Island. 
Appealing  to  Great  Britain  for  pro- 
tection, Niue  was  finally  taken  over 
by  the  UK  in  1900. 

government  and  econoay:    Niue  has  had 

internal  sr  l  f-r,overnment  since  197A. 
External  affairs  are  managed  by  New 
Zealand,  with  which  Niue  is  associated. 
There  is  an  elected  Legislative 
Assembly  with  20  members,  headed  by 
a  premier.    Fourteen  village  councils 
provide  local  govemnNit.    Nine  laports 

10  Clmes  as  much  as  it  exports.  Imports 
are  increasing  rapidly,  while  exports 
barely  keep  pace.    The  standard  of 


3 


plaoklng  (Gilbert  Islands).    4)  plMik-fcttUt  caao* 
with  inasrtad  fraoM  lashed  to  cUat*  earvad  or 
th«  planks;  Che  planks  arc  ccwn  tet*char  with 
fiber  and  caulked  with  puCty«ttiit  gm  (Solonoa 
Zalaada).    1-3)  arc  provldad  wicli  eutrigscrc, 
4)  with  Its  grMtar  •tshlllty,  does  sot  seed 
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living  is  totally  dependent  on  aid 
from  New  Zealand  and  remittances 
from  Niueans  abroad.    Exports  include 
passion  fruit,  copra,  and  a  few  handi- 
crafts.   When  they  first  got  electric- 
ity on  Niue,  the  people  thought  it 
was  such  a  good  idea  that  they  never 
turned  their  lights  off,  for  fear 
they  wouldn't  come  back  on  again. 

the  people;     There  are  about  3,500 
people  on  Niue,  with  another  7,000 
Niueans  residing  in  New  Zealand. 
Every  year  more  people  leave  to  seek 
employment  and  opportunity  abroad. 
The  inhabitants  live  in  small  villages 
scattered  along  the  coast,  with  a 
slight  concentration  near  the  admini- 
strative center  of  Alofl  on  the  W 
coast.     All   land   is  held  by  families. 
There  are  no  longer  any  chiefs,  and 
lineage  means  little,     crafts ;  The 
people  make  very  fine,  firmly-woven 
baskets  of  pandanue  wound  over  a 
coconut  fibre  core;  and  they  are 
among  the  best  in  Polynesia.  Fine 
pandanue  and  coconut  leaf-bud  hats 
are  also  made.     Visit  the  Handicraft 
Center  in  Alofi.     flora  and  fauna: 
The  waters  of  Niue  are  crystal  clear; 
the  variety  of  fish  mind-boggling. 
There  are  butterflies  everywhere,  and 
orchids,  hibiscus,  frangipani,  and 
bougainvillea.     The  bird  life  is  rich; 
white  long-tailed  sterns,  weka,  swanp 
hens,  and  parakeets  abound. 


The  coral  cliffs  and  abrupt  drop-offs  have 
prevented  the  construction  of  a  wharf  where 
ships  can  tie  up  at  Alofl.     This  early 
engraving  Illustrates  a  scene  which  is  little 
changed  today. 


SIGHTS  OF  NIUE 

A  64-km  road  runs  right  around  the 
island.    The  limestone  formations  in 
the  Avaikl  and  Palaha  sea  caves,  on 
the  W  coast  near  Tuapa,  feature  good 
swimming.     Further  N  just  beyond 
Hikutavake  is  Matapa,  a  tidal  pool 
which  was  once  the  bathing  place  of 
Nluean  royalty.    The  Arches  of  Talava 
are  just  beyond  Matapa,  but  can  be 
hard  to  find.     You'll  need  a  lamp  to 
explore  the  large  cave,  which  must  be 
entered  at  low  tide.     There  are  many 
small  beaches  and  swimming  places  in 
the  vicinity.     On  the  W  side  of  the 
island  is  Vaitafe,  reached  by  a  track 
off  the  main  road  N  of  Lakepa.  It's 
a  good  place  to  swim  and  has  a  fresh- 
water spring.    Vaikona  chasm,  just  S 
of  Liku,  is  somewhat  hard  to  reach, 
but  there  are  several  fine,  deep  pools 
for  swimning,  and  a  nice  place  to  camp 
in  the  coral  courtyards  before  the 
cave  (it's  too  damp  to  sleep  in  the 
cave  itself).    Tiny,  freshwater  crayfish, 
and  black  carp  live  in  the  pools. 
Tongo,  to  the  N  of  Hakupa,  is  hard  to 
climb  down  to,  but  once  you're  there 
you  can  enjoy  fabulous  camping  on  the 
dry,  golden  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm.    There  is  a  freshwater  pool  at 
the  end.     Swim  off  the  small  beach  at 
Avatele  (pronounced  Avasele).  The 
foregoing  are  only  the  highlights; 
there  are  many  other  caves  for  the 
spelunker  to  explore.     The  reef  around 
the  island  is  completely  exposed  at 


low  tide  for  reef  %»alking  (wear  tennis 
shoes) ,  and  there  are  neiiy  pools  on 
the  reef  where  you  can  swim  safely. 
The  snorkellng  is  good.    Niue  gets  so 
fev  tourists  that  you'll  be  alone  wich 
nature  to  explore  for  yourself. 

PRACTICALITIES 

getting  there:     Polynesian  Airlines 
has  flights  to  Niue  from  Apia,  Tonga, 
mad  the  Cook  Islands,     by  boat:  Thar* 
Is  no  wharf  at  Niue,  and  cargo  oust  be 
transferred  to  shore  by  lighter. 
Arriving  yachts  anchor  offshore  and 
wait  for  the  custoas  and  health  offi- 
cials, who  row  out  to  the  boat.  In- 
secticide is  sprayed,     internal  trans- 
port;   You  can  hire  motor  scooters 
fn»  the  garage  or  froa  the  police 
chief,   if  they're  available.  Push 
bikes  are  for  rent  at  the  hotel.  If 
you'd  like  to  take  a  tour,  look  for 
FVank  tlie  taxi  nan,  who  usually 

frequents  the  bar  at  the  hotel   in  the 
early  evening.    Frank  also  has  a  boat 
for  rides  or  fishing  trips.    He's  very 
helpful.    Hitching  is  fairly  easy,  but 
there  are  few  vehicles  away  from  Alofi. 


Mr.  Rex  runs  the  bread  route  around 
Niue  late  every  afternoon  and  he'll 
usually  give  you  a  lift  back  to  Alofl 
if  you're  stuck. 

stay:     The  Niue  Hotel,  between  the 
airport  and  Alofi,  is  NZ$18/26,  single/ 
double.    It  has  a  dining  roow,  bar, 
swinming  pool,  and  20  rooms.  David 
Guttenbeil,  who  lives  next  to  the  K 
Mart  just  down  from  tfie  hotel,  rents 
rooms  at  NZ$5  pp,  dinner  included. 
Nenrbv  is  Russell  Kars,  who  has  a 
fully  furnished,  self-contained  house 
which  he  rents  at  IIZ$10  dally. 
Russell  knows  all  there  is  to  know 
about  Niue,  and  can  give  vou  any  infor- 
mation.   Ask  for  him  at  the  hotel  bar 
any  evening.    There  are  nany  caaplng 
places  all  over  the  island.     A  tent 
and  sleeping  bag  are  not  even  neces- 
sary as  there  are  many  caves  and 
outcrops  for  shelter  in  case  of  rain. 
This  is  by  far  the  best   thing  to  do 
on  Niue.     food;    Meals  are  available 
at  the  hotel:    breakfast,  $2.50;  lunch, 
$3.50;  dinner,  $7;  buffet,  $5.  You 
can  buy  passion  fruit  Juice,  papayas. 
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and  line  juice  at  the  govt.  Food  Pro- 
cessing Plant  near  the  airport  on  the 
road  towards  tovm.  Tf  vou  ask  at  the 
office,  they'll  show  you  around  the 
factory.  Tou  buy  liquor  at  the  govt, 
atore  batween  the  poat  office  and  the 


airline  office,  $10.50  for  a  24-can 
case  of  beer.    Be  sure  to  buy  a  bottle 

of  Niue  honey  while  you're  on  the 
island.    Carry  bread  and  sardines  Co 
eat  while  you're  biking. 


The  Southtra  Cro— t    Look  for  the  Southern  Cross 
{Crux},  a  elay  constellation  in  the  Hilky  Way  near 
tha  south  celestial  pole.    There  is  a  nuch  larger 

false  cross  to  the  rlfiht,  hut   Chi.-  re.il  one  is 
brighter  and  has  a  dark  nebula,  the  Coal  Sack, 
Just  below  and  to  the  left.     Tvo  pointer  stars, 

CO  the  righc,  peine  dlrecdy  «c  ic  and  the  axis 
of  the  cross  shows  the  way  to  the  South  Pole 

(more  or  less).  Seen  only  from  below  about  20 
degrees  N  latitude,  the  Southern  Cross  Is  like 
a  brillianc  elvstcr  of  Jewels  la  Che  southsn  sky. 
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TONGA 

INTRODUCTION 


Ever  since  Capt.  Cook  visited  these 
islands  and  tms  nuch  inpressed  by  their 

friendliness,  Tonga  has  been  known  as 
'The  Friendly  Isles.'     The  Kinp;drni  of 
Tonga  is  Polynesia's  oldest  and  last 
klngdoo,  the  one  Polynesian  cultural 
area  never  brought  under  forcic^n  rule. 
Although  its  total  land  area  is  only 
691  sq  km,  the  kingdom  is  sprinkled 
over  a  great  expanse  of  ocean,  from 
Niuafo'ou  in  the  N  to  Atn  (or  Pylstaart) 
in  the  S,  and  is  comprised  of  169 
islands,  45  of  which  are  inhabited. 
Tonga  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
Tongatapu  ('Sacred  Tonga')  in  the  S, 
on  which  the  capital  Nuku'alofa  lies, 
and  adjacent  Islands;  Ha'apal,  a  far- 
flung  archipelago  of  low  coral  islands 
in  the  center;  and  Vava'u  in  the  N, 
with  its  immense  landlocked  harbor. 
The  isolated  Niuafo*ou  and  Niuatoputapu 
islands  are  about  ^00  km  north  of  the 
main  island  of  Tongatapu.    There  is 
100  tai  of  open  sea  hetween  Tongatapu 
and  the  Ha'apai  Group  to  the  N,  and 
another  100  km  between  Ha'apai  and 
Vava'u.    Even  though  Tonga  contains 
aoaw  of  ttie  South  Pacific's  most 
densely  populated  Islands  (especially 
Tongatapu),  most  are  set  quite  apart 
from  the  20th  Century. 

the  land:     A  long  oceanic  valley,  the 
Keraadec-Tonga  Deep,  lies  to  the  E  of 
Tonga  and  Mew  Zealand,  and  is  one  of 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  ocean  floor, 
in  places  over  9'i  km  deep.     The  Tonga 
Group  is  part  oi  a  volcanic  chain  ex- 
tending fron  New  Zealand  to  Sanoa.  The 
group  is  made  up  mainly  of  volcanic  and 
coraline  islands,  but  there's  also  a 
fine  exaaple  of  a  raised  atoll  (Tonga- 
tapu).   climate;    Tonga  is  further  S 
than  Samoa  and  is  thus  cooler  and  less 
humid.     The  average  temperature  ranges 
from  25.9  C  in  Feb.  to  21.3  C  in  July 


and  Aug.    history:    The  wrd  Tonga 
■eans  'south'  in  numerous  Polynesian 

languages.    Present-day  Tongans  are 
■est  likely  descended  from  immigrants 
frcmi  Samoa  to  the  N.    According  to  n^th, 
the  great  god  Maui  acquired  a  fishhook 
from  Samoa  by  which  he  yanked  all  the 
Tongan  islands  out  of  the  sea.  Tongans 
have  a  very  long  traditional  history, 
and  nany  can  nana  up  to  39  geaeratlotts 
by  heart,  from  their  first  ruler 
Ahoeitu  who  lived  In  the  2nd  half  of 
the  10th  Century. 

European  discovery;     In  1616  two 
Dutchmen,  Schouten  and  LeMaire,  first 
cane  across  the  Tongan  islands  of 
Tafahi,  Niuatoputapa  and  Niuafo'ou. 
When  Cook  visited  Tonga  in  1773,  1774 
and  1777,  he  and  his  crew  were  received 
with  lavish  friendliness  -  pyramids  of 
food  were  offered  to  Cook  and  his  men, 
and  dances  and  boxing  matches,  in  which 
little  girls  and  womb  took  part,  were 
staged  in  their  honor.    (The  skillful 
Tongan  pugilists  made  short  work  of 
Cook's  crew.)    Some  say  the  Islanders 
Intended  to  roaat  Cook  and  hia  crew 
and  eat  them  as  part  of  the  feast,  but 
Cook's  profuse  thanks  at  his  reception 
prompted  them  to  change  their  minds. 
Preserved  to  this  day  in  the  premier's 
office  in  Nuku'alofa  are  segments  of  a 
scarlet  broadcloth  which  Capt.  Cook 
presented  to  the  Tu'i  Tonga,  the  para- 
mount chief  of  all  Tonga.    Cook  also 
gave  him  a  male  tortoise  from  the 
Galapagos  Islands  which  was  left  to 
wander  blind  in  the  queen's  garden 
right  up  until  1966,  when  It  died  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  over  200. 

the  modem  era:    Although  these  island- 
ers appeared  quite  affable  to  Cook  and 
his  crew,  they  were  in  fact  fierce 
warriors  who  frequently  warred  in  great 
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double  canoes  with  the  nearby  Fiji 
Islanders.     But  in  1831,  early  on  in 
their  contact,  Wesleyan  Christian 
missionaries  converted  High  Chief 
Taufa'ahau,  who  later  united  Tonga 
under  the  Christian  banner.     In  1845 
he  became  King  George  Tupou  I,  Tonga's 
first  king,  and  30  years  after  begin- 
ning his  reign  he  established  a  con- 
stitutional government.     He  ruled  that 
each  adult  over  16  was  to  be  given  8k 
acres  of  farm  land  (tax'api)  and  a  town 
lot  for  only  $3.20  in  rent  per  year. 
This  system  continues  today,  although 
there  is  no  longer  enough  land  to  go 
around.    At  present,  over  half  the 
young  adult  males  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  tax'api,  while  most  of 
those  over  45  have.    King  Tupou  died 
at  97  years  of  age,  the  leader  of  a 
unified  Christian  Tonga.    Many  present 
Tongan  institutions  date  from  his  time. 
During  the  rule  of  his  great  grandson, 
George  II  (1893-1918),  this  independ- 
ent kingdom  put  itself  under  the  pro- 
tectorship of  England  (in  1900)  in 
order  to  ward  off  German  advances. 
Magnificent  and  much-loved  Queen  Salote, 
who  was  nearly  2  m  tall  (great  size  is 
typical  of  Tongan  nobility),  was  crowned 
in  1918,  and  ruled  the  islands  until  her 
death  in  1965. 


Queen  Saloce 

government ;    Tonga  is  Polynesia's  only 
remaining  kingdom.     Although  the  country 
experienced  a  period  of  British  pro- 
tection, full  independence  was  relnsti- 
tuted  by  mutual  agreement  in  1970.  The 
Tongan  Constitution  is  based  on  that  of 
Great  Britain,  a  constitutional  monarchy. 


Tongans  have  their  own  currency,  pass- 
ports, and  postage  stamps.    The  giant 
(1.90  m,  210  kg)  King  Taufa'ahau 
Tupou  IV  was  crowned  on  4  July  1967. 
The  king  governs  in  conjunction  with 
the  seven  appointed  ministers,  seven 
nobles,  and  seven  elected  commoners  of  th« 
Tongan  legislature  (parliament) .  There 
are  no  political  parties.  Parliament 
Is  In  session  in  Nuku'alofa  from  June 
to  Oct.     Take  a  look  through  the  windows 
of  the  Assembly  Building  if  you're  not 
dressed  formally  enough  to  enter. 

economy :    Agriculture  is  the  principal 
resource.    Copra,  bananas  and  water- 
melons are  the  main  exports,  sent  mainly 
to  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Holland. 
See  horsecarts  stacked  with  coconuts 
and  watermelons  going  down  the  roads. 
The  fishing  industry  is  expanding, 
cattle  breeding  and  coconut  (copra) 
production  are  on  the  increase,  and 
cottage  handicrafts  and  tourism  are 
growing  rapidly. 

people:    Tonga  is  Polynesian  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  100,000.    The  country  has 
the  lowest  recorded  death  rate  in  the 
world  (1.7  per  1,000  in  1976).  Vil- 
lagers live  in  fates,  rectangular 
structures  topped  with  corrugated  tin 

and  sided  with  woven  mats,  or  in 
charming  South  Seas  colonial-style 
wooden  houses  decorated  with  ginger- 
bread trim  and  painted  in  pastel  shades. 
Although  their  way  of  life  is  more  west- 
ernized than  that  of  Samoa,  the  people 
are  indeed  friendly.     Say  maZo  for 
thank  you,  and  greet  people  on  the 
street  with  malo  e  lelei  and  a  smile. 
Also  note  that  in  the  Tongan  language 
'ng'   Is  pronounced  as  in  'longing',  not 
as  in  longer. 

religion;    Tongans  are  devout;  their 
constitution  even  states  that  the 
Sabbath  Day  shall  be  sacred  forever. 
It  is  unlawful  to  work,  play,  or  trade 
on  Sunday.    Tours,  at  least  the  regular 
ones,  are  also  prohibited.  Great 
church-goers,  most  Tongans  are  Wesleyan, 
but  there  are  also  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Seventh-Day  Advent 1st  and  Mormon  con- 
gregations.   After  church,  the  rest  of 
the  day  is  spent  relaxing,  strolling, 
and  visiting  friends.  '  Attend  the 
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Tongan  history:     Only  the  Kingdnoi 
of  Tonga  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence tfarougbouC  the  19th  an 
era  tbnt  mm  th«  annexation  «f 
bvall  by  the  U.S.,  the  partition 
of  Samoa  between  the  U.S.  am! 
Gcmany,  and  Che  takeover  of  Tahiti 
^  France.    Tonga's  sovaralgnty 
WIS  possible  through  a  series  of 
treaties  with  the  UK;  its  external 
affairs  remained  the  responsibility 
of  that  country  until  1970. 
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Centenary  Methodist  Church  to  hear  Its 
magnificent  choir  and  perhaps  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  royal  family.  Tongan 
cflMtttrles  are  tmlque.    Usually  set  In 
a  grove  of  frangipani  trees,  the  graves 
are  strange,  sandy  mounds  maiked  with 
flags  and  banners,  and  surrounded  by 
Inverted  beer  bottles*  artificial 
flowers,  and  shells. 

crafts;    Tongan  handicrafts  are  of  good 
quality,  at  about  the  lowest  prices  in 
the  Pacific  islands.     If  you're  on 
your  way  home,  buy  most  of  your  gifts 
and  souvenirs  here.    The  ta'ovdla  is 
the  distinctive  Tongan  traditional 
skirt.     It  is  made  of  finely  woven 
pan^nus-leaf  mat,  and  is  worn  around 
the  waist.    The  nen  secure  it  with  a 

coconut  fibpr  cord,  while  the  women 
wear  a  kiekie  waistband.    The  sight  of 
a  group  of  Tongan  woaen  on  the  road, 
each  dressed  in  black  with  a  huge  mat 
tied  around,  is  truly  striking.  Worn 
especially  on  formal  occasions,  these 
mats  are  often  prized  heirlooms.  The 
king  and  queen  wear  European  dress 
when  attending  a  European  function,  but 
dress  in  their  plaited  ta'ovala  tied 
around  the  waist  over  the  vdla  (skirt 
or  kilt),  and  wear  sandals  or  go 
barefoot  to  a  Tongan  ceremony  or  enter- 
tainment.   In  the  villages,  listen  for 
the  rlqrthmic  pounding  of  tapa  cloth 
makers.     The  women  are  happy  to  let  you 
vatch  the  process,  and  you  may  be  able 
to  buy  something  directly  from  them, 
about  PlA  for  a  very  large  piece. 
Sandalwood  carvings  are  also  abundant 
In  Tonga,    fie  careful  not  to  buy 
*oversissd*  carvings  or  baskets  that 
the  post  office  won't  accept  for  mailing. 

events:    Local  public  holidays  include: 
25  April  -  Ansae  Day;  4  May  -  Birthday 

of  Crown  Prince  Tupouto'a;  A  June  - 
Enancipatioa  Day;  4  July  -  Birthday  of 
King  Tupou  IV;  4  Nov.  -  Constitution 
Day;  A  Dec.  -  Tupou  I  Day.  getting 
there:    Air  New  Zealand,  Air  Pacific, 
and  Polynesian  Airlines  all  fly  to 
Tongatapu  from  Auckland.    Air  Pacific 


continues  on  to  Suva,  while  Air  New 
Zealand  and  Polynesian  Airlines  fly  to 
Apia.    Tongatapu  is  also  linked  direct- 
ly to  Hiua  (Polynesian  Airlinss).  Pago 
Pago  (SPIA),  and  Noumea  (Air  Nauru). 

stay  and  eat:  There  are  abundant  guest 
houses  for  travelers  in  Tonga,  and  most 

are  very  reasonable.    Tonga  is  famous 
for  Its  gargantuan  feasts.    The  most 
important,  marking  such  events  as  King 
Tupou  TV's  coronation  or  Qussn  Elisa- 
beth's visit,  feature  a  whole  roasted 
pig  for  each  of  the  thousands  of  guests. 
Literally  tons  of  food  is  piled  on  long 
platters  {polas)  on  these  ocseasions. 
Less  earth-shaking  feasts  are  put  on 
for  visitors  to  Tongatapu  and  Vava'u. 
Try  to  sttend  at  least  one. 

money:  The  local  currency,  the  pa'aaiga^ 
is  divided  into  100  cents.  U8$l  -  P81«. 
Change  your  money  only  at  a  bank  or 

hotel,  as  you  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  rlpped-off  in  shops  or  In  the 
market.    Prices  in  Tonga  are  the  loweat 

in  the  South  Pacific.    This  factor, 
plus  its  closeness  to  New  Zealand 
brings  many  Kiwis  here  on  vacation. 

conduct  and  cautions:    Appearing  in 
public  without  a  shirt  is  prohibited. 
Ihifortunately,  Tonga  ssems  to  havs  more 
than  its  share  of  thieves.    Be  aware  of 
this.    Also,  don't  let  anyone  put  a 
necklace  around  your  neck  as  they'll 
want  money  and  create  a  terrible  scene 
If  you  don't  pay.    Never  accept  any 
'gifts'  in  Tonga  unless  you* re  ready 
to  pay  for  them. 

airport ;    Fua'amotu  International 
Airport  (TBU)  lies  22  km  across  the 
island  from  the  capital,  Nuku'alofa. 
The  airport  bus  costs  PI,  or  is  free 
for  those  going  to  Leo's  Guest  House 
or  the  Beach  House.    No  visa  Is  required 
for  stays  up  to  30  days.    There's  no 
bank  or  tourist  Information  desk  at  the 
airport,  but  there's  a  duty  free  shop. 
Departure  tax  is  P2.50. 
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TONGATAPU 


Tongatapu's  256  sq.  km  are  more  than 
one-third  of  the  kingdom  of  Tonga  in 
area,  but  contain  three-fifths  of  the 
people.     Covered  by  coconut  plantations, 
Tongatapu  is  of  coral  origin,  flat, 
with  its  highest  point  only  18.2  m 
above  sea  level.    Offshore  are  a  number 
of  small  coral  islands,  easily  reached 
by  a  half-hour  boat  ride.  Nuku'alofa, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  large 
blue  lagoon. 

the  land :     Surf  pounds  the  windward 
coral  south  coast  of  this  island,  and 
hundreds  of  large  and  small  caves 
perforate  the  rocky  ledges.  Water 
running  through  naturally  formed  air 
vents  causes  numerous  geysers.  Along 
the  rocky  terraced  coastline  near 
Houma,  15  km  from  the  capital,  waves 
batter  the  coral  cliffs  and  spout  water 
up  to  30  m  into  the  air  through  eroded 
tunnels.    These  blowholes  number  over 
50  and  create  an  impressive  spectacle 
best  seen  at  high  tide.     Children  often 
swim  in  the  rocky  pools  that  dot  the 
area. 

history :  On  Jan.  19,  1643,  Abel  Tasman 
came  across  a  group  of  four  islands. 


As  natives  approached  his  ship  In 
narrow  canoes,  Tasman  fired  a  gun  - 
terrifying  the  chief.    A  trumpet,  a 
violin  and  a  flute  were  then  played  in 
turn  to  the  chief's  further  astonish- 
ment.    This  took  place  near  Tongatapu 
in  Tonga,  named  the  Friendly  Islands 
by  Cook  130  years  later.    Tasman  re- 
ceived sorely  needed  refreshments  and 
water  here  to  carry  on  with  his  journey. 
He  escaped  disaster  during  a  storm  by 
charging  full  tilt  over  the  Nanuku  Reef, 
which  was  luckily  covered  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  safely  sail  over. 

antiquities :     Tonga  is  a  culture  of 
great  antiquity:    witness  the  size  and 
number  of  megalithic  monuments  on 
Tongatapu.     Dating  from  medieval  times, 
langis  are  great  rectangular  platforms 
of  recessed  tiers  of  coraline  limestone 
which  dot  the  surroundings  of  the  double 
village  of  Mu'a.    The  greatest  and 
finest  is  that  of  Tele'a,  the  28th  Tui 
Tonga  (chief),  dating  from  the  first 
part  of  the  17th  C. ;  notice  in  particu- 
lar the  L-shaped  gigantic  monoliths  of 
Its  cornerpieces .    The  langi,  of  the 
last  Tui  Tonga,  a  Christian,  has  a 
cross  on  top. 


The  Tui  Tongas  (hereditary  kings 
of  Tonga)  were  all  considered  to 
be  of  divine  origin.     In  the  13th 
C. ,  their  empire  extended  all  the 
way  from  Rotuma  in  the  west, 
through  part  of  the  Lau  Group, 
Uallls  and  Futuna,  Samoa,  and  the 
Tokelau  Islands,  to  Niue  in  the 
east.    These  absolute  monarchs 
were  the  only  Tongans  who  were  not 
tattooed  or  circumcised;  there  was 
an  elaborate  etiquette  to  be  obser- 
ved in  all  contacts  with  their 
subjects. 
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the  Royal  Palace  In  Nuku'alofa 


NUKU'ALOFA 

Means  'Abode  of  Love.'    The  capital  of 
Tonga,  it  lies  3,218  km  NE  of  Sydney, 
1,769  km  N  of  Auckland,  and  691  km  SE 
of  Suva,  the  capital  of  Fiji.  All 
government  offices  are  within  minutes 
of  each  other.    Nuku'alofa  is  a  charm- 
ing, slow-paced  old  South  Sea  town. 

sights;    The  Royal  Palace  (1867)  and 
Chapel  (1882),  which  you  can  see  from 
outside  the  grounds,  are  handsome 
reminders  of  their  Victorian  past,  and 
most  memorable  sights.    The  Royal 
Palace,  where  the  king  and  queen  live, 
looks  like  a  gingerbread  house;  gables, 
scalloped  eaves,  and  white  frame  build- 
ings crowned  by  bright  red  roofs  are 
surrounded  by  Norfolk  pines.  Visitors 
may  not  enter  the  palace,  but  are  admit- 
ted, if  formally  dressed,  to  the  Chapel 
on  Sunday  at  1900  for  the  service. 
Back  on  the  main  street  is  Langa  Foniia, 
the  Tongan  Womens'  Assoc.  Handicraft 
Center,  which  is  open  Mon.-Fri.  0900- 
1630,  Sat.  0900-1200,  for  baskets, 
mats,  and  shellwork.    Talamahu  Market 
is  another  place  to  look  for  crafts 
and  buy  supplies;  closed  Sundays. 
Nearby  are  the  Fa'onelva  Tropical 
Gardens,  where  you  may  see  indigenous 

flora,  including  more  than  100  types 


of  hibiscus,  but  there's  nowhere  to 
sit  down,     south  of  the  city:  Back 
along  the  main  street  just  beyond  the 
center  of  town  are  the  Royal  Tombs, 
where  royalty  has  been  buried  since 
1893.    A  little  further  up  is  the 
University  of  the  South  Pacific  Center 
Library  which  has  a  fine  collection  of 
18th  C.  Tongan  war  clubs;  open  Mon.- 
Frl.  0900-1230/1330-1630,  Sat.  0830- 
1030.    Much  further  out  near  Vaiola 
Hospital  (take  a  bus)  is  the  Tonga 
Copra  Board  which  operates  a  desiccated 
coconut  and  soap  factory.    For  a  free 
tour  to  watch  workers  husking  coconuts 
and  processing  coconut  meat,  apply  to 
the  office  during  business  hours  Mon.- 
Friday.     Since  the  island  is  virtually 
one  large  coconut  plantation,  this 
factory  is  a  busy  enterprise. 

PRACTICALITIES 

internal  transport  by  air:    Tonga  Air 
and  SPIA  both  fly  to  Ha'apai  (P3A)  and 
Vava'u  (P48) ,  but  the  plane  won't  land 
at  Ha'apai  unless  there  are  at  least 
2  passengers  to  take  on,  so  be  fore- 
warned.    Tonga  Air  also  services  Eua 
(PIO) .     by  boat;     Pacific  Navigation 
of  Tonga  has  the  largest  number  of 
vessels,  so  check  there  first.  There 
is  one  shipping  line.  Reef  Shipping 
(not  the  "cruise  tour"  variety) ,  which 
takes  passengers  to  many  Pacific  areas; 
they  charge  NZ$475  (arroximately  US$352) 
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from  Auckland  to  Fiji.  Don't  bother  try- 
ing for  a  passage  with  Warner  Pacific  in 
Auckland;  they  take  no  passengers  and  only 
local  crews.    PNT  runs  a  boat  to  Pangai 
(Ha'apai)  and  Neiafu  (Vava'u);  deck 
fares  are  PA  and  P8  respectively.  This 
boat  is  scheduled  to  leave  Nuku'alofa 
every  Tues.  at  1600  and  return  from 
Vava'u  Wed.  at  2200,  but  seldom  does. 
The  Ministry  of  Works  also  has  a 
landing  craft-type  vessel,  the  Kao, 
which  travels  Nuku'alofa-Ha'apai-Vava'u, 
weekly,  same  fares.     Several  other 
private  boats  such  as  the  Ongo  Ha '- 
angaria,  Ekiake,  and  Paki-moe-to 'i 
also  sail  to  Ha'apai  and  Vava'u,  so 
go  on  down  to  Faua  Jetty  and  check 
for  yourself.    Warner  Pacific  Line  has 
a  boat  to  Vava'u  (P8)  and  one  can  count 
on  a  minimum  of  one  sailing  per  week 
between  the  islands,  all  making  a  number 
of  stops  at  smaller  islands  in  the 
Ha'apai  Group  where  you  can  get  off  and 
stay  with  the  locals.     There's  a  govern- 
ment boat  to  Eua  Island  departing  Faua 
Jetty,  Nuku'alofa,  at  0700  on  Mon., 
Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  returning  the  same 
day,  2^  hour  trip,  fare  PI  one  way. 

by  bus:     Buses  (with  taped  rock  music) 
for  all  parts  of  Tongatapu  leave  from 
Nuku'alofa  Market.     Those  from  the  East 
Terminal  go  to  the  E  side  of  the  island 
(Mu'a  20c,  Ha'amonga  25c);  those  from 
the  West  Terminal  go  to  the  W  side  of 
the  island  (Houma  15c,  Kolovai  20c). 
other:    Three-wheeled  taxis  are  called 
ve'etolu;  the  first  mile  costs  50c. 
Rent  bicycles  from  the  Pangaimotu 


Island  Office  near  the  Dateline  Hotel, 
PA  a  day.     Sometimes  get  them  from 
guys  in  the  street  for  P2.     Cycling  is 
likely  to  be  tiring  and  dusty  in  hot 
weather,  but  friendly  Tongans  are 
quick  to  give  a  smile  and  a  wave  to  a 
pedaling  visitor. 

stay:    Many  people  go  first  to  Leo's 
Guest  House  No.   3  which  charges  P2.80, 
with  cooking  facilities.    Leo  runs  the 
local  tour  bus  so  his  outfit.  South 
Sea  Travel,  always  calls  in  at  the 
Guest  House  to  pick  people  up,  and 
offers  them  a  discount  if  they're 
willing  to  go  standby.    On  Sundays 
Leo  has  boat  trips  over  to  Nuku  Island 
for  P3.     Good  swimming,  with  lunch 
Included  -  best  thing  to  do  on  Sundays. 
Equally  popular,  but  quite  a  walk  from 
the  center  of  town,  Sela's  Guest  House 
has  12  rooms  at  P3.     Cooking  costs  50c 
extra,  but  Sela  prepares  three  ample 
meals  at  P6  extra.     Near  Sela's  is 
Kuluni's  Guest  House,  also  known  as 
K's.     This  features  hot  water,  and 
costs  PA  single,  P6  double,  or  PIO  pp 
double  including  all  meals.    The  Beach 
House  provides  a  room  plus  3  meals 
with  morning  and  afternoon  tea  for  PS 
single,  PIA  double.     The  cafe  and  res- 
taurant  (Fasi-moe-af 1  Guest  House)  next 
to  the  tourist  office  has  rooms  at 
PA  pp  and  all-you-can-eat  steak  sand- 
wiches.   Drink  coffee  on  the  terrace 
in  a  very  friendly  atmosphere.  Reason- 
ably priced  accommodation  is  also 

available  at  Vete's  Way  In  Motel,  Joe's 
Hotel,  and  the  Moana  Hotel.     If  these 


the  Basilica  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  at 
Nuku'alofa,  popular 
among  travelers  for 
its  reading  room, 
and  Japanese  restau- 
rant in  the  basement 
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fail  to  please,  iMga  foWM  (Tongan 
Women's  Assn.)  has  rooms  open  to  all 
at  P3,  bed  in  the  corridor  P2,  all 
■eals  P6  extra.    Alice  Lodge  asks  P3, 
lOZ  off  for  a  week's  stay.    If  you 
don't  mind  paying  a  little  more,  but 
want  real  value  for  your  money,  go  to 
the  Friendly  Islander  Hotel,  on  Vuna 

Road  about   700  n  F  nf  Queen  Snlote 
Wharf.     It  is  ovmed  by  Papiloa  Foliaki, 
the  sole  fenale  meaber  of  the  Tongan 
Parllaaent,  and  one  of  tbe  7  elected 
member,  too.     You  get  a  very  clean 
room,  decently  furnished*  separate 
toilet  and  shower,  plus  cooking  facil- 
ities and  free  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar* 
all  for  P16  single,  P2A  double,  10% 
discount  for  a  week's  stay.    It's  a 
little  out-of-the-way,  but  highly 
recommended.     All  of  tin     ihove  hotels 
are  In  Nuku'alofa.     If  you're  planning 
a  long  stay,  ask  at  the  tourist  oil  ice 
for  their  list  of  aiiartnents  and  houses 

for  rent.     others :     Those  wishing  to 
stay  on  the  beach  may  head  for  the 
Good  Samaritan  Inn  on  Koloval  Beach. 
Take  the  Hlhlfo  bus  to  Kolovai  (?0c) 
then  walk  1%  km.    Accommodation  is  in 
small  fate  units,  there's  a  bar  and 
sitting  room  on  a  good  beach.  Costs 
P5  pp  for  a  fale^  camping  Is  80c«  The 

neals  offered  are  outstanding,  a  must 
for  the  Jaded  palate  -  about  P3  each. 
In  the  same  category  la  the  Ha'atafu 
Guest  House,  run  by  an  ex-Aussie  and 
his  Tongan  wife  at  the  W  tip  of  Tonga- 
tapu.    Eight  bungalows,  good  surfing, 
P3  pp,  cooking  privileges  55c>    Take  a 
bus  to  Ha'atafu,  then  walk  500  m.  The 
guest  house  is  recommended,  but  beware 
of  rip-off 8  If  you  camp  here. 

food:    The  Fale  Fakalato  Cafe  upstairs 
serves  European  food,  from  PI  to  P2. 
Next  door  the  D.  Jagroop  Snack  Bar  has 
Tongan  meals  at  50c,  drinks  lOc.  Vovo'a 
Pilolevu  Restaurant  near  the  market 
also  has  Tongan  food.    John's  Place 
Snack  Bar  on  the  main  street  dishes  out 
tiie  familiar  hamburgers  and  chips.  The 
Tong  Hua  Chinese  Restaurant  is  near  the 
Dateline  Hotel.    The  best  place  to  eat 
In  Mukn*alofa  la  the  Japanese  restau- 
rant in  the  basement  of  the  R.C. 
Basilica.     You  get  a  good  2  course  meal 
for  P2-4.     Bananas  can  be  purchased  in 
the  packing  shed  opposite  the  Treasury 
Building  at  cost. 


entertainment;    The  best  cinema  is 
Lonl's  (35c),  also  Hiuhau  and  Tali*eva* 
Wed.  and  Fri.  evenings  it's  Oscar's 
Tongan  Peast  at  'Xlholel  Beach  on  the 
SB  coast  of  Tongatapu.  Traditional 
dancing  in  the  Hina  Cave  follows  dinner. 
Costs  ?9  for  everything:  transporta- 
tion, dinner,  and  the  show.    It's  aoo^ 
well  spent.     There's  good  drinking  at 
the  Tonga  Club  (a  large  New  Zealand 
beer  costs  68c)  and  on  Fri.  and  Sat. 


NUKU'ALOFA 


1. 

Alice  Lodge 

2. 

Post  Office 

3. 

Royal  Palace  and  Chapel 

4. 

Bank  of  Tonga 

5. 

Lands  atul  Surveys  Dept. 

6. 

Treasury 

7. 

Pacific  Navigation  of  Tonga 

8. 

Legislative  Asscflibly  (Parllanent) 

9. 

Vovo'a  Pilolevu  Restaurant 

10. 

Vuna  Wharf 

11. 

Sanft's  Ttavel  Agency 

12. 

Friendly  Islands  Bookstore 

13. 

Talamahu  Market  and  bus  station 

14. 

Langa  Fonua 

IS. 

Pale  Pakalato  Cafe  and  D.  Jagroop 

Snack  Bar 

16. 

Tali'eva  Cinema 

17. 

John's  Place  Snack  Bar 

18. 

Warner  Pacific  Line 

19. 

Hau  Hau  Cinema 

20. 

Loni's  Cinema 

21. 

Royal  Tombs 

22. 

US?  Center 

23. 

Immigration  Office 

It*. 

Sela's  Guest  House 

25. 

Kulunis  Guest  House 

26. 

Veto's  Wav  Tn  Motel 

27. 

Catholic  Basilica 

28. 

Tonga  Visitor's  Bureau 

29. 

Fa'onclua  Tropical  Gardens 

30. 

Fasi-Moe-Afi  Cuest  House 

31. 

Pangaimotu  Island  Office 

32. 

Ministry  of  Itorks 

33. 

Tonga  Club 

34. 

Chin<>se  Restaurant 

35. 

Dateline  Hotel 

36. 

Beach  House 

37. 

Leo's  Cuest  HoUSe  N6*  3 

38. 

Joe's  Hotel 

39. 

Noana  Hotel 

40. 

Faua  Jetty 

Queen  Salote  Wharf 

42. 

to  the  Friendly  Islander  Motel 
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nights  dance  at  Joe*8  Hotel  (PI  cover 
charge).    For  some  local  flavor  ask 

for  a  kava  shop  where  you  can  pass  an 
evening  for  as  little  as  20c. 

services;    Visa  extensions  of  up  to  6 
months  are  free  at  the  Immigration 
Office.    Scuba  divers  need  a  diving 
permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Police, 
obtainable  upon  arrival.    Change  money 
at  the  Bank  of  Tonga  (open  Mon.-Fri. 
0930-1530),  but  they  won't  accept  New 
Zealand  bills  larger  than  $5  or  any 
western  Samoan  tata.    Stamps  and  coins 
for  collectors  can  be  acquired  from 
the  Treasury  Building.    Get  vaccina- 
tions (typhoid,  cholera)  at  PI  each 
from  the  Public  Health  Section,  Valola 
Hospital,  Just  outside  tovm  on  the  way 
to  the  airport.    Open  Non.-Frl.  0830* 
1230/1330-1630.    You  can  use  the  pool 
at  the  Dateline  Hotel  for  only  50c  pp. 


information!    The  Tonga  Visitors 

Bureau  on  Vuna  Road  is  open  Mbn.-Pri. 
0830-1230/1330-1630.    Pick  up  a  copy 
of  their  brochure,  'Walking  Tour  of 
Central  Nuku'alofa.'    Good  maps  can  be 
had  from  the  Lands  and  Survey  Depart- 
ment.   There's  no  public  library, 
although  there  are  libraries  open  to 
the  public  at  the  British  High  Comis- 
sion  and  in  the  Basilica.    The  Friendly 
Islands  Bookstore  is  well  worth^a  visit. 
They  sell  a  fine  selection  of  paperbacks 
at  below  UK  prices;  stock  up!  The 
local  newspaper  is  the    Tonga  Cfawniole^ 
published  Frl.  (5c). 

SEEING  TONGATAPU 

west  coast;    16  km  W  of  Nuku'alofa  at 
Koloval  are  many  caauarlna  trees  hanging 
full  of  flying  foxes  {Vteropus  tonganua). 
Plying  foxes  are  actually  bats  with 


trllithop  of  Ha'amonaai  Tongatapu!  Ha^amonga 
means  'a  burden',  as  carried  by  two  men.  This 
archway  of  coral  rock  located  in  the  village  of 
N£utoua  Is  ChoughC  to  have  been  the  entrance 
gate  to  a  royal  compound  of  the  old  Tongan  cap* 
Ltal  of  Mu'a.    The  two  upright  stones  are  cal- 
culated to  weigh  30-40  tons  apiece,  the  cross 
piece  is  almost  6  n  long.    The  structure  was 
built  around  A.D.  1200  by  King  Tu'i-ta'Tui.  a 
ruler  who  felt  dissension  within  his  fanlly 
since  each  of  the  upright  columns  of  the  trlll- 
thon  represents  a  son  while  the  massive  lintel 
iDortleed  into  supports  represents  the  bond  between 


the  sons.    Nearby  is  a  2.7  m  tall  slab  against 
which,  it's  said,  this  king  would  lean  while 
addressing  his  people,  a  precaution  to  prevent 
anyone  from  spearing  him  in  the  back.    His  name 
means  *the  king  who  hits  the  knees'  because  he 
would  administer  a  sharp  clap  with  his  staff  to 
anyone  who  came  too  close  to  his  regal  person. 
Built  over  700  years  ago,  it  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  the  trllithon  is  a  seasonal  calt^ndar, 
a  sort  of  Polynesian  Stonehenge.    The  structure 
has  notches  on  the  lintel  that  correspond  to  the 
sun's  rising  on  the  longest  and  shortest  days  of 
the  year. 
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foxlikft  liMds  and  a  wlngspaa  of  up  to 

one  meter  across.    Nocturnal  creatures, 
they  hang  upside  down  during  the  day, 
taking  night  at  night  In  search  of 
fruit.    Legend  says  the  bats  were  a 
«i£t  irom  a  Sanoan  aaidea  to  an  ancient 
Tongan  navigator.    They  are  considered 
sacred  and  may  be  hunted  only  by  the 
royal  family.     Just  beyond  Kolovai  Is 
the  tumoff  for  Kolovai  Beach  (see 
'stay'  section)  and  farther  along,  near 
the  end  of  the  island,  turn  left  to 
Ua'atafu  Beach.    There's  excellent 
■Borfcellng  here,  even  at  low  tide.  At 
least  100  species  of  fish  can  be  seen. 
Ua'atafu  Beach  has  sone  of  the  best 
surfing  in  Tonga. 

south  coast:    Along  a  great  length  of 
this  coast  are  sow  spectacular  blow- 
holes beet  eeen  at  hl^  tide.  Ttam 
off  at  Houma,  15  km  from  Nuku'alofa. 
Further  E  is  Uufaogalupe,  the  Pigeon's 
Doorway,  a  huge  natural  coral  bridge 
with  a  sandy  cove  flanked  by  towering 
cliffs.     This  area  is  noted  for  its 
abundant  bird  life.    Make  your  way  down 
the  inalde  of  the  fault  froa  the  heck 
in  order  to  see  the  bridge  and  the  sea 
before  you.    A  little  back  towards  the 
■aln  road  Is  a  path  down  to  a  beach. 
Tuloa  Col  lege :    Near  the  point  where 
the  airport  and  Hu'a  roads  separate  is 
the  way  in  to  Tbloa  College,  with  its 
fine  saall  auseum  of  local  rellea, 
crafts,  and  artifacts.     There  are  no 
fixed  hours,  but  the  curator, 
Mr.  Nanlsela  TboBa,  la  lesa  eeeuplad 
with  his  classes  MoQ.-m.  1400-1700, 
Sat.  1000-1200. 

vicinity  of  Mu'a;    Before  Mu'a  is  a 
■onument  marking  the  place  where,  in 
1773,  Capt.  Cook  landed  from  his  ship 
the  Shdsouoa*,  and  rested  under  a  banyan 
tree.     Just  past  Mu'a  are  the  Langi,  or 
terraced  tombs  surrounded  by  huge 
atones,  burial  places  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Tonga  (A.D.  950).    Due  to 
local  obiectlons,  none  have  yet  been 
excavated.    Haveluliku  and  Anahulu 
eaves  are  nlao  worth  vial  ting;  go 
first  to  Haveluliku  village  where  it's 
possible  to  take  a  boat  ride  on  the 
fxeatamtar  river  that  flows  through 
tha  cave. 

Ha'amon&a  'A  Maui:    This  famous  tri- 
lithon  la  Tonga's  aost  ioportaat  relic. 
Called  *1ha  Borden  of  the  God  Iteoi*. 


It  atanda  32  fas  B  of  Muku'alofa.  Erect- 
ed around  A.D.   1200,   this  massive 
109,000  kg  stone  archway  is  said  to  be 
the  gateway  to  Mu'a,  the  old  royal 
compound  of  Tonga,  which  has  totally 
disappeared.    The  structure  consists 
of  an  arch  made  from  three  huge  rect- 
angular blocks  of  nonetratlf led  lime- 
stone (locally  called  'sandstone'). 
According  to  myth,  the  culture  hero 
Haul  brought  the  trllithon  all  the  way 
from  Uvea  on  a  pole  resting  on  his 
shoulders.    The  two  upright  pillars  of 
coral,  each  4.88  m  high,  support  a 
eentrel  lintel  which  Is  5.79  ■  long 
and  weighs  8,165  kg.    Grooves  in  the 
trilithon  could  have  been  an  instrument 
for  determining  the  seasons  -  Tonga's 
Stonehenge.    On  June  21,  1967,  tha 

present  king  observed  the  sunrise, 

which  accurately  corresponded  to  a 
line  drawn  on  the  lintel.    You  ean 
climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  trillthon 
to  see  for  yourself. 

dive  spots;    HakauMaa'o  Reef,  14  tas 

N  of  Nuku'alofa,  is  a  sea  reef  popu- 
lated by  large  numbers  of  brilliant 
parrotflah.    Mallnoa  Island  to  the  SB 
features  a  great  variety  of  marine 
life  on  the  surrounding  reef,  plus  a 
lighthouse  and  some  old  graves  on  the 
Island  itself.    Both  of  the  above  are 
tnarine  reserves  and  the  taking  of  fish, 
clams,  or  coral  is  prohibited  (P200 
fine). 

BUA  ISLAND 

A  rough,  40  km  boat  ride  froa  Hnkn'alofa. 

The  hills  of  Eua  are  a  contrast  to  flat 
Tongatapu.    Pop.  7,000.    sights:  Horses 
are  for  rent  for  PI. 50  per  day.  There's 
Spod  riding  and  hiking  in  the  forested 
area  above  Pangai ;  turn  Inland  on  the 
road  beside  the  Eua  Extension  Center. 
Baftt  Pool  (good  only  during  the  rainy 
season)  is  down  the  path  to  the  right 
of  the  wooden  building,  %  km  after  the 
gate.    Much  farther  S  along  the  main 
road  Is  a  eroaaroada  with  the  rood 
straight  ahead  leading  down  to  Ha'aluaa 
Beach,  10  km  from  'Ohonua  Wharf.  The 
roed  to  the  left  leeds  toward  Matalanga 
'A  Maui,  16  km  from  'Ohonua  Wharf,  a 
natural  stone  bridge  similar  to 
Hufangalupe  on  Tongatapu.  Matalanga 
'A  Maul  can  be  difficult  to  find,  but 
go  straiilit  along  the  road  until  it 
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becomes  a  footpath,  Chen  continue 
straight  on  through  the  forest  mad 
doini  to  the  SE  side  of  Sua.  After 
Matalanga  'A  Maul  one  can  continue 
around  its  N  side,  then  up  the  coast 
a  short  distance  to  see  the  impressive 
100  m  cliffs  which  explain  why  the  B 
side  of  Eua  is  uninhabited.  Many 
kingfishers  and  giant  parrots  can  be 
seen  in  the  forest.    Heading  N  from 
'Ohonua  Wharf,  past  the  village  of 
Houma  is  Kah.^na  Springs  and  the  Funga- 
tave  Viewpoint  over  the  cliffs  of  the 
N  coast;  8  km  each  way  from  the  Wharf. 
Ufilei  Beach  Is  only  2  km  N  of  the 
Xeta  Bungalows. 

stay:    Teta  Tours  Bungslows  near 

'Ohonua  Wharf  cost  P3.50;  can  cook 
here.    Leipua  Lodge  in  Pangai,  3%  km 
8  of  *Ohonua,  charges  P4,  or  P8  with 
all  meals.    Manager  Lilo  Vaka'uta 
provides  free  transport  from  the 
wharf.    Mr.  Mosese  Manukia  (Haukinima 
Motel)  charges  the  same  rates.  Beware 
of  rip-off s  on  Eua,  especially  if 
you're  camping. 
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A  large  group  of  very  flat  islands  about 
160  km  N  of  Tongatapu,  many  of  them 
uninhabited.    Nrat  are  coraline,  some 
no  more  than  a  few  hundred  meters  long. 
All  have  perfect  %»hlte  sandy  beaches 
almost  all  the  way  around.    Few  tourists, 
a  beachcomber's  paradise.    Ships  call 
at  the  town  of  Pangai  on  Lifuka  Island. 
No  wharf  or  electricity.     history t 

Capt.  Cook  anchored  off  Lifuka  in  1773 
and  named  it  the  Friendly  Island,  a 

a  title  now  applied  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.    The  infamous  mutiny  on  the 
H.M.S.  Bounty  took  place  in  Ha'apai 
waters. 

sights ;    In  Pangai  see  the  Royal  Suitmer 
Palace  where  the  king  spends  a  week 
every  September.    Just  N  of  town  is  the 

grave  and  monument  of  the  Reverend 
Shirley  Baker  who  tried  to  control 
Tongan  affairs  in  the  past  century 
until  a  British  warship  picked  him  up 
and  took  him  to  Fiji  to  answer  for  his 
unauthorized  activities.    He  was  later 
allowed  to  retire  to  Ha'apai.  Continue 
to  the  H  end  of  Lifuka,       km  from 


Pangai,  where  a  causeway  has  been  built 
across  to  Foa  Island  (although  a  big 
storm  could  eliminate  it).  Several 
villages  there.    From  the  S  end  of 
Lifuka,  3h  km  from  town,  one  can  walk 
across  the  reef  at  low  tide  to  unin- 
habited DOleva  Island. 

getting  there:  The  boat  from  Vava'u 
to  Pangai  is  PS.  stay:  The  Govern- 
ment Rest  House  in  Pangai  charges  P2, 

campers  50c.     Cooking  facilities  are 
available.    Also  small  rooms  at  Teta 
Tours,  P2.    8eletute*s  Guest  House  (5 
beds),  behind  the  old  church,  is  a 
friendly  place.     P6.50  pp  with  MAP. 
Fisi'itotoa  Lodge  (Mr.  Slaosi  Fa)  and 
Bvaloni  Tua  Guest  House  also  offer 
nccommodationc;  at  P?.     Evaloni  has  a 
good  smorgasbord  for  P2.3Q.  The 
Fonongava'Inga  Guest  House  (Mr.  Pita 
Vimahi)  chargea  P7  pp  with  AP. 

OTHER  ISLANDS  OF  HA'APAI 

Falcon  Island  (Fonuafo'ou) :    72  km  NW 
of  Tongatapu.    One  of  the  world's  out- 
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j^hp  Friendly  Islands:    After  visiting  H«' 
apai  in  1774.  Capt.  Cook  wrote:  "This 
group  I  h.iv,    naxt  d  ihf  Frii-ndly  Archipelago 
as  a  lasting  friendship  seeas  to  subsist 
MMMig  the  InliBbltantA  aad  tKslr  eottrteajr 
to  strangers  entitles  thsa  to  tbat  naw. 


the  coeooot  palm:    Huun  life  wmiM  not  be  possible  on  aost  of 

the  Pacific's  far-flung  atolls  without  this  all-purpose  tree. 
Aside  from  its  aesthetic  value  and  usefulness  as  n  shade  tree, 
the  water  of  tho  coconut  provides  a  refreshing  drink,  and  the 
white  meat  of  the  young  nut  is  a  delicious  food.    The  harder 
■est  of  Bore  nature  nuts  Is  grsted  snd  sqnecscd  to  give  s  ailk 
sauce  used  alone  or  in  eo<riilng.    Older  nuts  are  opened,  and 
the  hard  meat  is  removed  and  dried  to  be  sold  as  copra.  The 
copra  is  pressed  to  extract  the  oil,  and  this  oil  in  turn  is 
made  into  candles,  cosaetics,  and  soap.    The  Juice  or  sap  fron 
the  cut  flower  spathes  of  the  pel*  provides  toddy,  a  popalsr 
drink;  the  toddy  is  distilled  into  a  spirit  called  arrack,  the 
whiskey  of  the  Pacific.    The  hard  inner  shell  of  the  nut  can 
be  used  as  a  cup,  or  raakes  excellent  firewood.     Rope,  cordage, 
brushes,  and  heavy  matting  are  aade  from  the  coir  fiber  of 
Che  husk.    The  smoke  from  burning  hueke  Is  s  most  effective 
•osqulto  repellant.    The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  used  to  thatch 
the  roofs  of  the  Islanders'  cottages  or  are  woven  Into  h.^skets. 
fans,  and  nuts.    The  trunk  provides  timber  for  build  in,.;  or 
for  furniture.    Actually,  these  are  only  the  more  connon  uses: 
there  are  May  ochars  besides. 
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standing  natural  phenomena,  this  geo- 
graphical freak  was  first  observed  in 
1865  by  the  crew  of  the   H.M.S.  Falcon. 
Jack-in-the-box  Falcon  Island  alter- 
nates between  shoal  and  island. 
Sometimes  this  tempermental  volcanic 
mound  stands  50  m  high,  5  km  long  and 
18  km  wide,  other  times  it's  complete- 
ly under  water.     If  you  walk  on  it 
you're  ankle  deep  in  hot,  black  scoria 
(slaggy  lava),  an  extremely  desolate, 
blackened  surface.    The  name,  Fonuafo'ou, 
means  'new  land'. 

Tofua:    North  of  Falcon  Island  and 
west  of  Ha'apai.    One  of  the  best  known 
incidents  of  the  Pacific  took  place 


here  on  April  28,  1789,  when  Fletcher 
Christian  and  his  mutineers  lowered 
Capt.  William  Bligh  and  18  loyal 
members  of  his  ship  into  a  rowboat, 
beginning  perhaps  the  longest  voyage 
(6,500  km)  In  an  open  boat  in  maritime 
history,  from  Tongan  waters  to  the 
island  of  Timor  In  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  -  a  fantastic  accomplishment 
of  endurance  and  seamanship.  The 
overgrown  grave  of  John  Norton,  quarter- 
master of  the  Bounty,  is  still  found 
on  Tofua.    Norton  was  killed  by  the 
Tongans  after  he  and  Rligh  and  the 
others  had  been  set  adrift  by  the 
mutineers,    others;    Kao  Island  soars 
1,026  m  above  sea  level. 


the  story  of  Will  Mariner:    Will  Mariner  was 
a  well-schooled  15-ycar-old  Londoner  who 
embarked  on  the  English  privateer  Port-au- 
Prince.     In  1806  this  ship  stopped  at  Ha'apai, 
Tonga,  for  repairs;  they  had  been  given  a 
friendly  reception  but  suddenly  the  vessel 
was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  war  canoes  and 
about  half  the  ship's  crew  was  killed.  The 
youth  Mariner  was  taken  prisoner.     Since  the 
chief  of  Ha'apai,  Flnau  Ulukalala,  took  a 
liking  to  him,  his  life  was  spared  and  he 
became  the  chief's  adopted  son  and  a  chief  of 
the  Tongan  islands.     Mariner  spent  4  years  in 
Tonga,  wholeheartedly  adapting  himself  to  the 
19th  C.  Tongan  way  of  life.    He  was  at  last 
given  the  chance  to  depart  on  a  passing  brig. 
Back  in  England,  in  collaboration  with  an 
English  doctor,  a  two-volume  account  of  his 
life  on  Tonga  was  published  in  1816  and  it 
became  a  great  success.    Mariner  drown'ed  in 
the  Thames  in  1853. 
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THE  VAVA'U  GROUP 


This  Cluster  of  islands,  N  of  the 
lfai*«p«l  Group*  is  Che  nose  spectacular 

in  Tonga.    Vnvn'u  fs  Tonga's  northern- 
■ost  Island  group,  made  up  of  34  high 
mod  thickly  forested  isles,  21  of 
which  are  uninhabited.    One  must  travel 
throu|E;h  a  beautiful  ll-kn  channel  to 
reach  them. 

VAVA'U 

272  In  M  of  Tongatapu,  pop.  20,000. 
An  attractive,  rather  hilly  aaln 
island  surrounded  by  many  others. 
Vava'u  has  high  cliffs  which  cooibine 
to  eroate  mmuy  deep  fiord-like  bays. 
There  are  good  beaches  but  you  will 
have  to  look  for  then.    The  oain  com 
of  Itelafu  is  built  on  a  hillside 
facing  Port  of  Refuge  Harbor,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Pacific. 


THE 
VAVA'U 
GROUP 


crafts;    The  Women's  Assn.  Handicraft 
Shop  (Langa  Fonoa)  is  on  the  aain 
street.    Nearby  is  the  hut  of  Fraction 
the  wood-carver;  bargain  if  you  feel 
his  prices  are  too  high.  Hsndicrafts 
can  also  be  purchased  at  feasts  and, 
best  of  all.  from  the  village  crafts- 
■en  themselves. 

a  week  in  Vava'u:     One  may  have  to  wait 
a  week  for  the  next  boat  back  to  Nuku'- 
alofa,  but  the  tlae  aay  be  very  well 
spent.    Vava'u  Island  is  rather  large 
and  has  km  after  km  of  beautiful  country- 
side.   So«e  interesting  bicycle  rides. 
Stiqr  is  Meiafu,  rent  a  bike,  and  make 
day  trips.     sights :     West  of  Nelafu  a 
road  leads  high  above  the  shoreline 
towuds  Mt.  Tklau  (vlth  the  flat  top) 
at  the  and  of  the  peninsula.   Take  the 
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King  George  Tupou  I:     In  1831  thts 
young  chief  of  Ha'apai  was  baptised 
by  Wesleyan  missionaries.  With 
their  help  he  supplanted  the  Tut 
Tonga  on  Tongatapu  and  in  18A3  was 
proclaimed  king,  taking  the  name  of 
England's  monarch.    The  present 
royal  line  descends  from  him.  In 
1862  George  I  freed  the  Tongan  slave 
class  and  in  1875  he  gave  his 
country  the  constitution  which  is 
still  in  effect  today. 


road  from  Nelafu  between  the  police 
station  and  the  Mohetaha  Youth  Club. 
An  easy  walk,  splendid  view  from  the 
top.     South  of  town  past  the  Port  of 
Refuge  Hotel  is  Toula,  3*5  km  from 
Nelafu,  where  there's  a  large  cave  with 
a  freshwater  pool  by  the  seashore  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village.     Go  for 
a  swim  here.     The  road  continues 
across  a  causeway  to  Pangal  village 
then  turns  right  crossing  Pangaimotu 
Island  to  another  causeway  which  reaches 
'Utungake  Island.     Past  the  first 
village  (beach) ,  the  road  becomes  a 
track  continuing  on  to  Nga'unoho 
(Tailihau),  10  km  in  all  from  Nelafu. 
A  beautiful  clean  beach.     South  of 
Tefisi  there's  a  road  around  Lake  Ano. 
North  of  Hononga  a  2-km  track  leads  to 
a  fine  viewpoint  over  the  north  coast. 
Turn  left  when  the  path  begins  to 
descend  to  the  beach,  then  right  a  few 
hundred  meters  further  along.     One  km 
past  Tu'anekivale,  on  the  far  E  side 
of  Vava'u,  lies  sheltered  'Ene'io 
Beach  -  developed  for  cruise  ship 
passengers.     It  is  completely  empty 
at  other  times. 

getting  there  by  air:     SPIA  fll^s  in 
from  Pago  Pago;  both  SPIA  and  Tonga 
Air  arrive  from  Ha'apai  and  Tongatapu. 
The  airport  is  10  km  from  Neiafu,  no 
buses,  taxi  P2.    by  boat:    Ships  tie 
up  to  the  Neiafu  wharf,  but  are  usually 
only  in  port  during  the  dark  hours. 
Anyone  hoping  to  see  the  Islands  must 
get  off  and  wait  for  the  next  boat 
back  to  Nuku'alofa.    There's  at  least 


one  boat  per  week  to  Ha'apai  and  Tonga- 
tapu.    A  monthly  boat  goes  to  Nluatopu- 
tapu  and  Nluafo'ou  (Tin  Can  Island)  for 
P10.40  RT.     Book  at  Teta  Tours,  by 
yacht :    Arriving  yachts  tie  up  to  the 
wharf  to  await  the  customs  and  health 
officers.     There  is  no  mooring  charge. 
Vava'u  is  very  popular  with  yachtsmen. 
Maybe  you  can  hitch  a  watery  ride  to 
Fiji  or  elsewhere. 

local  transport:    There  are  no  buses, 
but  trucks  with  benches  In  back  leave 
from  just  outside  the  market,  20c  fare. 
Rent  a  bicycle  from  the  locals  (if 
you're  lucky)  for  P2  a  day.  Horses 
are  P2-3  per  day.    Catch  rides  with 
the  locals  in  their  outboard  motorboats 
from  Nelafu  wharf  going  back  to  their 
villages  in  the  afternoon.     Camp  out. 

stay ;    Stoaway  Village,  back  on  another 
bay  behind  Neiafu,  has  4  single  and  8 
double  motel-type  units  all  with 
private  bath,  P6  single,  PIO  double, 
P6  pp  extra  with  MAP.    When  coming  do%^ 
from  town,  turn  left  at  the  water 
Instead  of  right  to  the  Stoaway  to 
reach  the  house  (the  one  with  the  green 
roof)  of  Mrs.  Ofa  Lafaele.    Ofa  takes 
in  guests  at  P3  pp,  there's  a  piano, 
and  you  can  cook.     Just  100  m  up  the 
hill  from  Ofa's  is  Angle's  Guest  House, 
one  of  the  most  popular  places  to  stay 
on  Vava'u.    Angle  has  6  beds,  cooking 
facilities,  also  P3  pp.     About  the 
best  place  to  stay  of  all  is  with 
George  the  baker.    Ask  for  George  or 
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Snmy  at  the  bakery  behind  the  normally 
unused  cruise  ship  handicraft  market, 
or  look  for  Lata  In  the  mrket. 
George's  place  is  located  2  houses 
beyond  the  Vava'u  Club,  and  has  excel- 
lent views  of  the  harbor,  wharf,  and 
ctuumel.    There  are  4  roons,  P3.50  pp, 
sad  you  wmy  cook. 

food;    John's  Place,  next  to  the  Tonga 
Air  office,  offers  a  sasll  selection 

of  burgers  and  Ice  cream  (superburger 
65c).«    Sane  of  the  general  stores  also 
have  food  counters.    They  sell  creamy, 
fruity  flavors  of  ice  creaa  -  i»apaya, 
raspberry,  passion  fruit  -  but  only 
one  flavor  at  a  time.    Cheap  -  15(. 
There's  a  lar^e  Sat.  nornlng  market* 
Buy  huee  stalks  of  bananaa,  PI. SO  for 

a  120-piocc  stalk!     The  restaurant  at 

the  Port  of  Refuge  Hotel  offers  inter- 
national cuisine,  if  you  pleaae.  The 
main  course  costs  P6-9.    feasts t  A 

feast  is  organized  at  a  different 
village  every  week  by  the  Village 
Development  Scheme  through  the  Catholic 
Church.     Isaiah  is  said  to  put  on  the 
best.     Although  a  little  touristy.  It's 
an  excellent  value  at  P5  pp.    They  lay 
on  the  roast  suckling  pig,  octopus, 
fish,  clams,  lobster,  crayfish,  and 
taro;  all  baked  in  the  tmu.  There's 
cooked  papaya  with  coconut  cream  in 
the  middle  served  in  coconut  half 

shells,  and  lots  of  watermolon  eaten 
while  sitting  on  mats  on  the  floor. 
All  this  plus  traditional  dancing, 
guitar  music,  and  a  display  of  handi- 
crafts.   This  is  something  not  to  be 
missed. 

entertainment :    Best  place  to  socialize 
is  the  Vava'u  Club  (large  beer  85c). 
They  have  a  beautiful,  enormous  pool 
table.    Snooker  and  other  unfamiliar 
gar-i      are  usually  played,  but  the 
bartender  also  has  a  set  of  balls  for 
8-ball  (Hi-Lo)  pool;  ask  for  them.  He 
sometimes  charges  20c  a  game.  For 
real,  earthy  inter-pl.iy,  drink  kavatonga 
at  the  Nasareth  Club,  30c  flat  fee  for 
the  whole  evening.    There  are  3  local 
movie  houses  (25c)  and  special  showinge 
at  the  Port  of  Refuge  Hotel  on  Tues. 
nights  OOc).    Fri.  nights  there's  a 
dance  at  the  Port  of  Refuge;  things 
pick  up  after  2200,  admission,  PI. 

services:  Yachties  must  get  a  permit 
from  the  police  before  sailing  around 


the  islands.     Otherwise,  no  restric- 
tions.   There's  a  good  nautical  chart 
of  the  area  for  sale  (PI)  at  the  yadit 
charter  office.    The  hotel  will  change 
traveler's  cheques  when  the  bank's 
closed,  but  they  charge  20-30C  commls* 
slon.    hassles:    Vstch  Out  for  a  guy 
named  'Alofi'  or  'Alfredo*.    He  usually 
meets  yachts  when  they  are  waiting  for 
customs  at  the  pier  and  tries  to  in- 
gratiate himself.    Tou  pay  extra  for 
anything  he  arranges.    Take  good  care 
of  your  gear  at  Vava'u. 

Mariner's  Cavet    The  classic  tour  on 
Vava'u  entails  hiring  a  boat  for  the 
day  (P13-20)  to  see  Mariner's  Cave, 
Swallows  Cave,  and  Sufcu  Island. 
Mariner's  Cave  is  a  hollow  in  the 
island  of  Ntinp.npii  npnr  Vava'u.  You 
can  approach  this  cavity  only  by  a 
natural  submsrine  tunnel  through  the 
island's  stone  face.    The  opening  is 
about  1  m  below  sea  level  at  low  tide 
and  you  have  to  swim  about  4  m  under- 
water to  get  through  -  quite  easy  for 
a  strong  swimmer.     The  storv  goes  that 
a  young  noble,  fearing  that  a  despotic 
king  would  kill  his  sweetheart  hid  her 
in  this  secret  cave,  coming  back  each 
night  with  food  and  water.  Finally 
the  young  man  with  his  friends  built 
an  ocean-going  outrigger  and  spirited 
the  girl  away  to  safety  in  Fiji.  Thla 
love  storv  has  been  enshrined  in 
ballads  by  poets,  including  Lord  Byron, 

and  has  served  as  the  inspiration  for 
engravings*  short  stories >  and  novels. 

Niuafo'ou;    The  northernmost  of  Tonga's 
islands,  574  km  from  Muku'alofa.  Thla 

island  is  the  crater  of  the  active 
volcano  which  erupted  so  devastatingly 
in  1946  that  the  government  mass- 
evacuated  all  the  inhabitants  to  the 

southern  island  of  Eua;  26A  had 
returned  by  1939.    A  noted  geographical 
curiosity,  a  large  lake  with  hot- 
springs  is  in  the  center  of  the  crater, 

from  this   lake  rise  other  craters  with 
their  own  lakes.     The  incubator  bird 

(Megapodiua  priteheoKtia}  is  found  on 

the  wooded  volcanic  slopes  of  Niaufo'ou 
where  it  lays  its  eggs  in  burrows  2  m 
long.    For  many  years  Vlittfo'ou  re- 
ceived its  mail  in  kerosene  tins 
wrapped  in  oil  cloth  thrown  overboard 
from  a  passing  freighter,  giving  it 
its  other  name,  Tin  Can  Island. 
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NEIAFU 


MEIAFU 


1.  Matamoana  Guest  House 

2.  Vava*u  Club 

3.  cruise  ship  handicraft  stalls 

U.  post  office 

3.  police  station 

6.  Market 

7.  Warner-Pacific  office 

8.  Burns  Phllp 

9.  SPIA  office 

10.  Morris  ttedstroa 

11.  Teta  Tours  office 

12.  Sanfts 


13.  novie  house 

14.  Bank  of  Tonga 

15.  John's  Place 

16.  Tonga  Air  office 

17.  Langa  Fonua  handicraft  shop 

18.  Nazareth  Club 

19.  Cathollr  church 

20.  yacht  charter  office 

21.  Stowaway  Village 

22.  Tufu  Guest  House 

23.  Angle's  Guest  House 
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    A)  tli«  sp«m 

(fVter  ootoiifen) .    The  length  of  the  aale 

1b  18-20  B  and  the  female  9-10  m.    Males  could 
weigh  60  short  tons  (3A  necric  tons).    The  dark 
gMf  epeni  whale  has  an  enornwus  oil  receptacle 
or  reservoir  in  its  forehead  of  speraaceti,  a 
waxy  neterlal  used  in  the  aaklng  uf  cosaetlcs; 
its  hugf  'u  aii  makes  up  one  third  of  its  body 
length.     Females  (especially  if  young)  rarely 
feature  beyond  40  degrees  north  asd  40  degrees 
•oath  latitude.    Found  in  all  oceans,  they  feed 
prinarily  on  squid  (the  stoaach  of  one  apem 
whale  found  had  28,000  specimens  of  sniall  squid 
in  it)  and  fish  (from  sharks  to  sardine  size). 
It  is  the  largest  toothed  whale,  with  35-56 
teeth.    B)  Che  black  right  whale  {Subalaana 
glaoiatia^.    Ihis  species  averages  18  ■  in 
length,  and  uclgRs  up  to  50  shurt  tons  (45  metric 
tons).     Because  of   its  large  quantities  uf  fat, 
or  oil,  these  are  slow  swimmers  (3-6  knots),  and 
don't  sink  when  killed.    Their  blow  is  double 
and  V-shaped.    There  are  horny  *hata*  or  'bon- 
nets' en  top  of  its  blowhole;  and  a  unique  color 


pattern  on  its  belly.    Black,  with  long  narrow 
black  baleen,  the  black  rl^t  has  short  brosd 

flippers.    Found  in  all  oceans.    The  20th  C. 
has  seen  the  virtual  extinction  of  this  slow, 
easy-to-kill  whale.     C)   the  humpback  whale 
iMsgaptera  novamgliae).    Olscinguiahed  by  knobs 
on  the  top  of  the  heed,  its  chin  and  Jaws,  and 
rolls  of  fat  on  its  back,  and  by  a  hump-like 
dorsal  fin.     Dark,  with  white  patches  on  its 
underside  and  black  baleen.    It's  Chs  osly  ror- 
qual that  nurses  for  nearly  a  year*  AvNrages 
15  M  in  length,  the  huspback  weigh*  45  short 
tons  (41  metric  tons).     Many  'whale  lice* 
(barnacles  and  crustaceans)  are  found  on  its 
body.     It's  flippers  are  immense  (sooe  5  m  long). 
Considered  Che  acrobat  of  the  big  whale  clan. 
This  species  varies  its  krill  diet  with  herriag« 
mackcral,  whiting,  cuttlefish.     Fhitu!  in  all 
oceans.     D)   the  great  blue  whale.  Averages 
30  m  and  150  tons,  travels  18-20  knots.  The 
feaale  is  larger  than  Che  nale.    Largest  of  Che 
plankton-eating  whales  and  the  largest  aniBBl 
-ever  to  exist.    Hearing  extinction. 
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AMERICAN  SAMOA 

INTRODUCTION 


American  Samoa  consists  of  the  main 
island  of  TUtuila  (109  sq  km  of  Aaerlcan 

Samoa's  total  of  197  sq  km)  and  the 
islands  E  and  N  of  it:     marginal  Aunu'u; 
the  Manua  Group  of  3  small  islands  (Tau, 
Olosega  and  Ofu)  130  km  E  of  Tutulla; 
the  Swains;  and  uninhabited  Rose  atoll  - 
all  possessions  of  the  USA.    The  prlnci- 
]»al  town,  Fagatogo,  looks  out  onto 
beautiful  Pago  Pago  Harbor  which  almost 
bisects  the  Island  of  Tutuila.  Western 
Samoa  (Upolu)  is  only  130  km  NW  of  this 
main  island  of  American  Samoa.  The 
people  of  these  2  groups  of  islands* 
American  Samoa  and  Western  Samoa,  are 
homogeneous  in  blood »  speech  and  tradi- 
tions; yet  today  they  live  under  dif- 
ferent flags,  the  political  division 
only  having  been  made  in  1900.     All  the 
high  chiefs  of  the  Samoan  nation  are 
seated  in  Western  Samoa.    Their  counter- 
parts in  American  Samoa,  inferior  in 
rank,  don't  wish  to  be  placed  under  the 
subordination  of  'the  three  kings'  of 
lies  tern  Samoa.    An  Inter-Samoan  Con- 
sultative Committee  was  established  in 
1953  to  promottt  Joint  action  and  cooper- 
ation between  the  2  nations. 

the  land ;     American  Samoa's  32,000 
people  live  on  197  sq  km  of  very  hilly 
land,  much  of  it  still  covered  by  thick 

hush  and   iunple.     Bananas  and  rocoa 

are  grown  a  short  way  inland.  The 
heartlands  of  the  larger  islands  are 
pitted  with  the  green-^covered  craters 

of  extinct  volcanoes.    Most  Samoans 
live  along  the  coasts,  while  the  in- 
teriors are  almost  unpopulated. 

climate:     Famous  Pago  Pago  Harbor,  on 
the  main  island  of  Tutuila,  was  the 
setting  for  Somerset  Maugham's  short 
story  Fain.     Indeed,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  300  cm  whereas  in  Western 


Samoa,  only  130  km  distant,  it's  about 
300  cm  per  year. 

history:    Once  representing  a  cultural 
center  of  early  Polynesia,  Samoans  are 
intensely  proud  of  their  island  tradi- 
tlons,  and  claim  that  their  anc.  store 
did  not  migrate  to  these  islands  from 
distant  parts  of  Polynesia,  but  were 
aluaya  here.    The  first  European  to 
sight  the  Samoan  Islands  was  Roggeveen^ 
and  later,  during  the  18th  Century,  a 
number  of  navigators  -  Bougainville, 
and  amon^  others.  La  Perouse,  visited. 

In   1870,   an  American  ;;hinnu'niT,  '.Ji-bb, 

first  became  interested  in  Pago  Pago 
as  a  port  of  call  for  a  steamship  line. 
This  interest  led,  in  1872,  to  the 
visit  of  a  U.S.  naval  steamer.  This 
ship's  conntanding  officer  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  a  local  chief  named 
Maunga,  which  gave  the  Q.S.  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  set  up  a  naval  base  and 
coaling  station  in  Pago  Pago's  fiord- 
like bay  at  the  end  of  the  19th  Century. 
Although  never  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  this  treaty  effectively  served 
to  prevent  any  other  foreign  interests 
from  claiming  the  harbor,  and  beecme 
the  pretense  America  used  to  annex 
these  islands  in  1900.    In  that  year. 
President  McRinley  placed  American 
Samoa  under  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  Navy  Dept.    Here  it 
remained  until  1931  when  it  was 
passed  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.     Stelnbcry^er ,  an  American, 
framed  the  first  Samoan  Constitution, 
and  served  as  the  royal  premier.  The 
first  locally-born  psrt-Samoan  governor* 
Peter  Tali  Coleman,  'Wasn't  appointed 
until  1956. 

government :     Samoa  is  the  only  U.S. 
territory  S  of  the  equator.  The 
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governor  and  lieutenant  governor  are 
elected  locally.    Eighteen  senators 
are  also  chosen  by  the  traditional 
Samoan  chiefs,  and  21  representatives 
elected  by  the  public  at  large.  The 
Fono  meets  in  Feb.  and  July.  American 
Sanoans  are  classed  as  'American 
nationals,'  not  citizens,  but  have 
free  access  to  the  U.S.  Official 
policy  has  followed  the  'Samoa  for 
the  Sanoans'  concept,  and  the  sale 
of  land  to  persons  of  l.'s^  than  SOX 
Samoan  ancestry  is  not  permitted. 
Americans  are  not  allowed  to  reside 
In  American  Samoa  for  long  periods  of 
time,  or  to  compete  with  the  Sanoans 
economically.    American  Samoans  enjoy 
the  best  of  both  uorlds,  and  have  no 
desire  to  change  their  status. 
economy :     The  canneries  at  Pago  Pago 

date  from  1934.    Canned  fish  and  pet 
food  now  account  for  98. 4Z  of  American 

I's  exports. 


Si«i>oaii_  Jiir_l :  The 
thick   lips,  noder- 
dCely  broad  nose, 
and  wavy  hair  are 
characteristic 
Samoan  traits;  the 
epicanthic  fold  at 
the  comer  of  the 
eye  la  not. 


the  people:     Although  American  and 
Western  Samoans  are  one  people,  life 
In  American  Samoa  la  changing  rapidly 
as  a  result  of  considerable  U.S.  govern- 
ment spending.    The  closure  of  the  U.S. 
naval  base  in  1950  wa3  initially  dis- 
astrous to  the  local  economy,  but 
American  Samoa  is  today  a  technologic— 
ally  advanced  nation  with  all  the 
benefits  of  American  civilisation 
witbottt  hwlng  to  live  on  the  mainland. 
Samoans  form  by  far  the  major itv  of  the 
population.     Except  for  the  Maoris, 

they  are  the  largest  pure-blooded 

branch  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  have 
the  lightest  skin  color.    Most  ar^ 
literate*  and  are  very  devout  Ghristlaas; 
Samoan  missionaries*  in  fact,  have  gone 
on  to  convert  residents  of  many  other 


island  groups   (Tuvalu,  Solomons  and 
New  Guinea) .    Samoans  are  a  proud  people 
with  an  almost  feudal  concern  for  social 
protocol,  rank  and  etiquette.  They 
lead  a  highly  complex,  stylized  and 
polished  way  of  life. 

social  structure:     Customarv  law  is 
quite  binding,  and  some  social  privi- 
leges accorded  to  certain  groups  or 
families  go  back  400  to  500  years. 
There  are  two  ways:    faa  Sa'^r^--; ,  the 
Samoan  way  or  fashion,  and  the  way  of 
other  Polynesians  and  the  white  man 
(p<j,' aZuV/x  ,  or  'white  man  and  his  WIQf*). 
Societv    is  based  on  the  n'riga^  an 
extended  laraily  group  under  the  matai^ 
a  headman  elected  by  members  of  the 
clan*    The  matai  Is  responsible  for  the 
en.nga*a  lands,  their  assets,  and  dis- 
tribution.   Re  ensures  that  no  relative 
is  ever  In  need,  settles  disputes,  sees 
to  the  clan's  social  obligations,  and 
is  the  ainga's  representative  on  the 
^district  council  (fono).    Blood  rela- 
tionships count  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  elections  of  the  matai,  but  even 
commoners  can  be  elected  on  merit.  It 
is  this  semi-democracy  which  gives 
Samoan  culture  its  enduring  strength. 
In  this  formalized,  ritualized  society 
the  only  way  a  man  can  achieve  place 
is  become  a  mateti-    There's  also  a 
powerful  class,  the  tulafalc ,  whose 
members  6erve  as  public  orators 
('talking  chiefs'),  called  upon  to 
conduct  eloquent  debates  and  give 
ceremonial  speeches. 

religion 8    Ever  since  the  Reverend 

John  Williams  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  landed  here  in  1831,  Samoans 
have  taken  Christianity  very  seriously. 
Many  think  the  biblical  Garden  of 
Eden  was  Samoa  itself.     But  Christ- 
ianity has  had  little  effect  on  the 
basic  Samoan  social  system  of  ai^a, 
and  neither  has  the  airy,  comfortable 
thatched  house  {fdle)  been  dispensed 
with.    ChristiaAity  changed  to  conform 
to  the  islanders*  way  of  life. 

the  arts:    Samoans  are  skilled  singers 
and  dancers*  and  also  excel  in  crafts. 
Tbev  often  build  their  own  houses  and 
weave  their  own  mats.    Wicoess  the 
so-called  'fine  mat*  which  is  so 
exquisitely  and  tightly  plaited  that 
it  feels  like  cloth.    'Fine  mats'  are 
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weaving  mats  In  a  fate 


highly  prized  family  possessions, 
used  for  dowries,  and  as  a  kind  of 
ceremonial  currency  in  formal  pre- 
sentations.    Some  'fine  mats'  in 
family  heirlooms  are  up  to  200  years 
old;  some  have  caused  wars,  and  a  few 
are  even  the  equivalent  in  Sarooan 
history  to  the  original  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, or  UK's  Magna  Carta.    Mats  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  purchased.  The 
genius  of  the  Samoans  is  reflected 
more  truly  in  elaborate  ceremonies, 
rather  than  in  sculpture  or  painting. 

dwelMngs ;    Samoan  houses  (fale)  are 
either  oval  or  round  in  shape  and 
have  no  walls.    Very  cool,  clean,  and 
fresh;  mats  or  blinds  are  let  down  to 
shelter  and  shield  the  houses.  Fates 
are  built  on  high  stone  platforms 
with  mats  covering  their  pebble  floors. 
events :    April  17th  is  American 
Samoa's  Flag  Day,  commemorating  the 
first  flying  of  the  American  flag  in 
1900.    This  enthusiastic  one-day 


celebration  features  song  and  dance 
groups  in  Fagatogo,  the  capital.  The 
second  Sun.  in  Oct.  is  White  Sunday, 
when  children  dress  in  snow-white 

clothes  and  wear  garlands  of  flowers 
in  their  hair,  walking  to  church  in 
procession,  and  singing  as  they  go. 
After  church  there  are  family  and  clan 
feasts,  and  the  children  are  given 
gifts.     Jan.  to  April  is  the  cricket 
season . 

birdlife;    The  birds  live  inland. 
Sixteen  of  Samoa's  3^  species  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  One 
such  species  is  the  toothbilled  pigeon 
(Didunaulus  strigirostris) .     In  Samoa 
it's  called  manumea  and  it's  thought 
to  be  a  living  link  with  toothbilled 
birds  of  fossil  tiroes. 

getting  there;     Both  Polynesian  Airlines 
and  South  Pacific  Island  Airways  (SPIA) 
have  several  fligfits  a  day  from  Apia. 
SPIA  also  has  a  useful  flight  3  times 
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a  week  to  Vava'u,  Tonga,  for  $111. 
Ships  link  Vava'u  with  Nuku'alofa.  Air 
Pacific  maintains  the  service  to  Suva, 
while  Continental  Airlines  has  3 
flights  a  week  from  Honolulu.  Going 
the  other  way,  it's  often  cheaper  to 
buy  a  OW  ticket  from  Pago  Pago  to 
Honolulu,  then  another  from  Honolulu- 
Los  Angeles,  rather  than  buy  a  direct 
Pago  Pago  to  Los  Angeles  ticket.  If 
you've  never  been  to  Hawaii,  and  have 
the  time,  this  is  definitely  the  way 
to  go.     by  boat;    A.H.  Steffang  of 
Inter-Island  Shipping  has  boats  to 
Apia,  Western  Samoa,  Tues.  at  0800, 
Thurs.  at  1700,  and  Frl.  at  1900; 
costs  $10  OW,  $20  RT.     Sam  Scanlan  Inc. 
sometimes  has  a  boat  to  Apia  Fri.  at 
1600.    For  occasional  monthly  depar- 
tures for  Tonga,  inquire  at  Burns  Phllp. 
Boats  also  leave  for  Rarotonga  in  the 
Cook  Islands. 

food;    Try  palusamit  a  very  tasty  dish 


when  well  prepared.  Samoan-style 
palusami  is  thick  coconut  cream  wrapped 
In  a  young  taro  leaf,  then  baked  on  hot 
stones  and  served  on  slices  of  baked 
taro.    Other  traditional  Samoan  spe- 
cialties Include  taofolo  (kneaded  bread- 
fruit and  sweet  coconut  cream  wrapped 
in  taro  leaves  and  baked) ,  auafa  'i 
(ripe  bananas  with  coconut  cream) ,  and 
oka  (raw  fish). 

money;    U.S.  dollars  are  used.  Western 
Sarooan  currency  Is  not  exchangeable 
in  American  Samoa.     Because  U.S. 
postal  rates  apply,  American  Samoa  is 
a  cheap  place  to  mail  things  home. 
airport :    Pago  Pago  International 
Airport  (PPG)  is  11  km  from  Fagatogo, 
50c  by  public  bus.  $4.50  by  taxi.  No 
visa  is  required  for  a  30-day  stay. 
The  Tourist  Information  desk  is 
around  on  the  Departures  side.  No 
bank.    There's  a  good  duty  free  shop. 
Departure  tax  is  $2. 


the  Jungles  of  Tutulla 
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TUTUILA  ISLAND 


FAGATOGO 

The  harbor  of  Pago  Pago  (pronounced 
Pango  Pango),  on  which  Fagatogo  sits. 
Is  shaped  like  a  long  elbow,  almost 
cutting  Tutuila  in  half.     It  is  lauded 
as  one  of  the  most  breathtaking  harbors 
in  the  whole  South  Pacific. 

Internal  transport;    SPIA  has  dally 
flights  to  Tau  and  Ofu  islands  for 
$22.    The  flight  between  Tau  and  Ofu 
is  $10.     by  boat:  Inter-Island 
Shipping  has  a  boat  to  the  Manua 
Islands  at  midnight  every  Wed.,  return- 
ing Thurs.,  $20  RT.    by  bus:  Three 
bus  zones  exist  on  Tutuila,  25c,  50c, 
and  75c,  depending  upon  the  distance 
covered.     From  the  market  in  Fagatogo 
to  the  E,  it's  25c  as  far  as  Aua,  50c 
to  Fagaitua,  75c  to  any  point  beyond 
Fagaitua.     To  the  W  it's  25c  to  Airport 
Road,  50c  to  Leone,  and  75c  to  any 
place  beyond  Leone.    Bicycles  are  for 
rent  from  the  Rainmaker  Hotel  at  $5 
per  day. 

stay:    There  is  an  official  homestay 
program,  where  you  stay  in  a  guest 
fale  in  a  village  for  $24  a  night 
including  MAP.    Details  from  the 
Office  of  Tourism.    At  Herb  and  Sia's 
Motel  there  are  3  non-AC  rooms  for 
$13.75  single,  $17  double,  $22.50 
triple,  breakfast  included.  Dinner 
Is  not  bad  here.     A  dorin  bed  upstairs 
at  Herb  and  Sia's  costs  $5,  but  no 
cooking  facilities.    Rooms  at  Rose's 
Grocery  Store  at  Fagaalu,  just  across 
from  the  beach  park,  are  about  $5  a 
night  or  $20  a  week.    For  a  longer  stay, 
check  out  Frank  Manuma's  house  in  Pago 
Pago  village.     Go  up  Fagasa  Road,  turn 
left  after  the  second  church,  and  cross 
the  bridge  over  the  stream.     There  are 
A  rooms,  cooking  facilities,  quiet 
location:     $4  single,  $6  double,  $20  a 
week.     Prices  are  negotiable  with  Frank. 
Campers  are  taken  care  of  at  the  Aoa 
Village  Tourist  Project  on  the  NE  coast. 
Here  you  sleep  in  an  open  faZe  near  the 
beach  for  $2.50  pp,  bedding  $1.50  extra, 
mosquito  net  $1  extra.     Camping  is 


allowed  at  Aoa,  the  beach  good,  the 
people  friendly,  and  Samoan  fiafias 
(feasts)  easily  arranged.     Bring  your 
own  groceries.    Mrs.  Matiea  at  Avaio 
will  let  you  camp  on  the  land  she  owns 
across  the  road  from  her  house,  a  nice 
grassy  area  by  the  beach  and  Lions 
Head,  for  $2  per  tent  per  day.     If  you're 
transiting  American  Samoa  and  airline 
connections  force  you  to  overnight  in 
Pago  Pago,  the  lobby  of  the  Rainmaker 
Hotel  is  a  nicer  place  than  the  airport 
to  sit  and  wait. 


a  Samoan  fale 


eat:    Best  for  the  money  is  the  excel- 
lent $3  steak  dinner  at  Mike  Bird's 
Restaurant.    The  Seaside  Garden  Club 
has  meals  for  $1.50  up,  and  daily 
specials  at  about  $2.50  for  a  full 
meal.     Get  hamburgers,  etc.,  at  the 
Icewich  Fale.    Much  cheaper  is  the 
Samoan  food  available  from  the  food 
stalls  beside  Pago  Park  Handicrafts 
Pales:     AOc  per  scoop  of  vegetable 
stew,  cooked  bananas  lOc*     Star  of  the 
Sea  Fish  Market  offers  a  filling 
luncheon  plate  of  main  dish,  salad, 
oka  taro  (cooked  taro) ,  rice  or  banana 
for  $1.25.    Also  get  fish  for  home 
cooking  here  (for  example,  tuna  is 
50c  per  lb.).     Dominique  Marine 
Supplies  also  has  cheap  frozen  meat 
and  fish  for  cooking,     entertainment : 
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Polynesian  dance  shows  can  be  seen  at 
the  Rainmaker  Hotel  nightly,  and  at 
Herb  and  Sla's  Hotel  on  Wed.  and  Sat. 

evenings  with  dinner.    Korean  fisher- 
men and  Samoan  youths  clash  regularly 
In  brawls  and  fights  over  ifoaen,  and 
care  ahould  be  taken  not  to  beeoae 

involved  in  these  situations  when 
walking  around  late  at  night. 


shopping;    Returning  U.S.  residents 
are  allowed  a  duty  free  ennptlon 

of  US$600  (Instead  of  US$300)  on 
goods  acquired  In  American  Samoa. 
The  next  US$600  worth  is  liable  to 
only  SZ  flat  rate  duty  (InatMad  of 
10%).    Four  liters  (instead  of  1 
liter)  of  alcoholic  beverages  nay  be 
brought  back  froB  Marlcan  Saaoa. 
Keep  involeee  or  bllla  of  aale  In 
case  it's  necessary  to  prove  tifaere 
you  purchased  the  articles. 

services:    The  only  foreign  consu- 
lates are  the  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan),  and  Korea.    Get  free  vac- 
cinations froai  the  Public  Health 
Dept.  in  the  LBJ  Tropical  Medical 
Center  Mon.-Frl.  0800-1200/1300-1600. 
Change  money  at  the  rather  crowded 
Bank  of  Hawaii  beside  the  ?oet  Office, 
Mon.-Fri.  0900-1500.    You  can  often 
get  other  Pacific  island  currencies 
here  at  bargain  rates.  Laundromat 
Lava  Lava  is  in  the  l|n*uuli  Shopping 
Center  end  charges  SOc  «ash»  35c  to 
dry. 


Information:    The  Tourist  Office  is 
open  Mon.-Fri.  0730-1700.    The  Office 
of  Samoan  Information  in  the  Adainls- 
tratlort  Building  puts  out  a  free  news 
bulletin  daily  Mon.-Fri.    They  also 
publish  an  infomative  annual  report, 
copies  only  $1.    The  Samoa  NeWB  cones 
out  on  Fridays.     There's  good 
reading  at  the  Pacific  Library,  open 
Tues.  and  Thurs.  0800-1900,  Mm., 
Wed.,  and  Fri.  0800-1730. 

SEEING  THE  BAY  AREA 

Utulel :     Overlooking  the  mouth  of 
Pago  Pago  Harbor  are  two  huge  WW  II 
six-inch  cannons  now  almost  covered 
by  vegetation.    Take  the  trail  froa 
ju?^t  beyond  the  Standard  Oil  depot, 
the  cannons  are  on  the  hillside  just 
above  the  green  water  tower.  Back 
towards  town  is  Lee  Auditoriua  (1962), 
naaed  for  the  governor  who  introduced 
educational  TV  to  the  territory;  the 
television  studios  adjoining  can  be 
visited.   Fron  the  T7  studios  a  road 
leads  up  to  the  cable  car  terminal, 
open  daily  0800-1600,  $1.50  OW  or  RT. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  single-span 
aerial  trsMoys  in  the  world,  built  in 
1965  for  the  transportation  of  TV 
technicians  to  the  transmitters  atop 
Mc.  Aiava.    From  the  mountain  one  can 
soaetines  see  the  Western  Sanoan  island 
of  Upolu,  some  130  km  in  the  distance. 
The  car  sways  for  a  mile  over  Pago  Pago 
Harbor  above  the  docks,  with  mountains 
such  as  rugged  Mt.  Itofafao  (652  n), 
Tutuila's  highest  peak,  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  aerial 
rides  in  the  Pacific.    Further  along 
the  waterfront,  a  stairway  leads  up 
to  Government  House  (1903) ,  which  is 
the  governor's  residence.    You  may 
usually  visit  the  grounds. 

Fagatogo :     An  old  navy  building  now 
houses  the  Jean  P.  Haydon  Museum,  open 
Mon.-Fri.  1000-1200;  admission  free. 
Facing  the  Malae-O-Le-Talu  field,  lAiere 

the  local  chiefs  ceded  the  Island  to 
the  USA  in  1900,  is  the  Fono  Building 
(1973),  hone  of  the  territory's  legis- 
lature.   A  little  further  on  Is  the 
old  courthouse  (1904) ,  and  then  the 
Public  Market  -  busiest  on  Saturdays. 
Just  past  this  is  the  former  guest- 
house where  Somerset  Maugham  stayed  la 
1916.    This  was  also  the  hoott  of  the 
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1.  Frank  Mnnuma's  House 

2.  Senior  Handicraft  Center 

3.  Pago  Park  Handicraft  Pales 
U .  Korea  House 

5.  Van  Camp  canning  plant 

6.  Dominique  Marine  Supplies 

7.  Burns  Phllp  Store 

8.  Valupac  Foods 

9.  Seaside  Garden  Club 

10.  Icewlch  Fale 

11.  Public  Market 

12.  f^t.-ir  of  rhc  Sea  Fish  Market 

13.  Courthouse 

U.  Herb  &  Sla*s  Motel 

16.  S.im  Scan  Ian,  Inc. 

17.  Malae-O-Le-Talu 

18.  Fono  Building 

19.  Police  Station 

20.  Uater  Transportation 


21.  Post  Office/Bank  of  Hawaii/Air 

New  Zealand 

22.  Museum 

23.  Inter-Island  Shipping 

24.  Pacific  Libra rv 

25.  cable  car  terminal 

26.  Covemor'a  House 

27.  Rainmaker  Hotel 

28.  T.V.  Studio 

29.  Lee  Auditorium 

30.  Office  of  Tourism 

31.  Administrative  Building 

32.  Transpac  Corporation/ Chinese 
Consulate 

33.  UW2  cannons  on  hillside 

34.  L.B.J.  Tropical  Medical  Center 

35.  Mt.  Alava  (491  m) 
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famous  Sadie  Thompson,  the  heroine  of 
Maugham's  short  story  Rain,  but  is  now 
occupied  by  Valupac  Foods. 

Pago  Pago:    Near  the  end  of  the  harbor 
one  can  see  Sarooan  artisans  at  work 
Mon.-Fri.  0800-1600  at  the  Senior 
Handicraft  Center;  tapa  cloth,  shells, 
and  basketry  are  for  sale.    A  larger 
selection  of  crafts  is  found  at  Pago 
Park  Handicraft  Fales  just  as  the  road 
turns  to  follow  along  the  other  side 
of  the  harbor.     The  large  tuna  canner- 
ies,  first  established  in  1954,  are  the 
second-biggest  employers  in  American 
Samoa,  after  the  government.     To  visit 
them,  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Van 
Camp  Seafood  Co.  shortly  before  1000, 
or  1400  weekdays.     Most  informative. 


SEEING  TUTUTLA 

the  ea_st_  end :    Take  the  cable  car  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Alava  (^35  m)  spiked 
with  TV  antennas  and  transmitters, 
then  follow  the  trail  down  to  Vatla 
on  the  N  coast.     A  pioneer  road  runs 
from  Vatia  E  to  Afono  where  one  finds 
a  good  road  SW  back  to  Aua  on  the  main 
highway.     Allow  5  hours  to  cover  the 
entire  walk.    Two  WW  II  6-inch  cannons 
are  on  the  hillside  near  Breakers 
Point.    Walk  up  past  Mr.  Papeafei's 
house.     It  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  30  of  these  cannons  are  hidden  in 
the  jungles  of  Tutulla.     Near  the 
east  end  of  the  island  at  Alao  and 
Tula  there  are  wide  sandy  beaches. 


Che  monument  to  John 
Williaias  at  Leone  on 
Tutiiila 


IS  «»  41'  ** 
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coastline,  Tiiculla 


The  road  continues  around  to  the  N 
side  of  Tutulla  as  far  as  Onenoa. 
Mr.  Lesolo  in  Tula  has  a  spare  rooin 
In  his  house  which  he  sometimes  rents 
to  visitors  for  about  $10  pp  includ- 
ing all  meals.     Lovely  beach  at  Tula, 
but  beware  of  the  undertow.  Aunu'u 
Island,  off  the  S  coast  of  Tutuila, 
has  a  pop.  of  425.    At  Aoa,  on  the 
N  coast,  there  is  a  campground  and 
fate  accommodation.     Beautiful  empty 
golden  beaches  all  along  the  N  coast. 
Go  in  by  trail  and  stay  as  long  as 
you  want,  camping  and  fishing.  See 
unforgettable  Pola  Island  with  its 
sheer  100  m  cliffs.     There  is  a  track 
to  the  top  of  Mt .  Matafao  from  the 
pass  on  the  road  to  Fagasa. 


the  west  end:    At  Aoloau  Fou  village 
there  is  an  organized  program  where 
visitors  get  an  introduction  to 
Sarooan  agriculture,  medicine,  housing, 
and  crafts  for  a  $1  fee.    Take  the 
trail  to  Aasu  village  from  Aoloau 
Fou  to  see  the  monument  memorializing 
the  1737  massacre  of  12  French  ex- 
plorers.    At  Leone  visit  the  monument 
to  Samoa's  first  missionary,  John 
Williams,  who  landed  in  1831.    One  km 
up  a  road  beginning  beside  the 
Catholic  church  is  Leone  Falls  where 
there's  freshwater  swimming.  The 
former  Atauloma  Girls  School  (1900) 
is  a  little  further  W,  past  Leone, 
with  good  beaches  and  scenery  all 
along  the  way. 
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Ofu  and  Olope^;    A  track  runs  right 
around  Ofu  Island,  and  from  Ofu 
village  a  trail  leads  up  to  Leolo 
Ridge  (-^58  m) .     Ofu  and  Olosega 
islands  are  linked  by  a  motor  causeway. 
To  climb  Lo  the  top  of  Plumafua  Moun- 
tain on  Olosega,  follow  the  shoreline 
S  almost  to  Maga  Point,   then  cut  back 
up  along  Che  ridge  to  the  sunmlt. 
There  is  no  trail  along  Olosega *8 
forbidding  E  coast. 

Taui    Tau  Island  is  only  11  km  SE  of 
Olosega.    The  60-sq-kai  island  has  1,300 

inhabitants.     The  airstrip  is  St  Si*ufa- 
ga,  while  shipr,   land  at  Faleasao. 
The  Niumata  Mailo  Hotel,  near  the  air- 
strip, has  6  rooB»  at  $7.50  single, 
$12.50  double.    The  guest  fclc  on  Tau 
costs  $13  single,  $24  double,  includ- 
ing IttP.    sights;    There's  a  33-kni 
track  right  around  Tau,  although  most 
of  the  people  live  in  villages  at  the 
NE  and  NW  corners.    The  tomb  of  the 
Tui  Hanua  and  otiier  royal  burials  at 
Luma  arc  near  the  Sacred  Water  or 
royal  pool.    Also  of  interest  is  the 
cave  of  Ma'ava  the  legendary  giant. 
Craters  punctuate  Tau's  wild  interior. 
Lata  Mountain   (996  m)   is  the  highest 
point  in  American  Samoa.  Anthropologist 
Hargaret  Head  researched  her  book, 
Corrriti,;  of  Age  in  Somoa,  at  Lwa  village 
in  1923. 


others ;    Uninhabited  Rose  atoll  has 
been  declared  a  wildlife  refuge  to 
protect  the  turtles  and  seabirds  which 
nest  there.    There  is  a  reef  of  pink 
coral.    Swains  Island,  320  km  N  of 
Tutuila,  is  privately  owned  by  the 
Jennings  family,  descendents  of  a 
England  whaling  captain,  Eli  Jennings. 
The  atoll  is  13  km  in  circumference, 
and  has  a  pop.  of  about  75. 
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CAPSULE  SAMOAN  VOCABULARY 


Although  one  can  get  by  with  English 
In  both  American  and  Western  Samoa, 

a  few  words  of  Smmmui  will  waMm  thloii 

more  enjoyable.    Always  pronounce  *g* 
as  'ng',  and  't'  aay  be  pronounced  *k*. 


afio 
'ai 

aiga 

ali'i 

alofa 

alu 

alu  e  f9a? 
*ata 

fa*a  Smna 

fa'afetai  tele 

fa  'conoUmol* 

fa  'apmfmi  mai  00? 

fafina 

fa'i 

fax  Be  tirtti  Vtl^i 

failauga 

fal-p  laiHH 

fautaai 

ftafta 

i'a 

inu 

toe 

lofalaott 


gCMtins 


eat 

f anil y 
blgb  chief 

l9W 


%rhere  are  you  going? 
laugh 

tlia  SaaoMi  way 

thank  vou 

thank  you  very  aucb 

please 

how  are  you? 

banana 

have  a  nice  dreaa 
orator 

bathroom 

a  Saaoan  long-boat 
happy:  a  Saaoaa  faaat 

fish 
drink 


maMaia  t^ta  Sem>a 


tradidooal  mb' 
•klrt 

no 

bad 

good 

very  good 

the  cost,  prica 

■eating  grouod 

journey 
bravo 

glrlfrlMd 

Samoa  Is  very 
beautiful 


manogt 
mamuia 
nmuia  le  po 
alofa 


niu 
nofo 
m'u 
ou  fmx 

ou  te  alofa  ia 
oe 

ou  te  torn  sou 
patagi 

paop€io 
pa  fia 

p*0  f»a  a  atu  « 
puiatoH 


smell 
cheers! 
tood  night 

gift 

sleep 

to  ba  aullan 

coconut 

•It 

village 
where  Is 

te    T  love  you 

I  shall  return 


canoe 
how  mich? 
al  MMve 

traditional 

dress 


eiapo 

eiva 

Boifua 

taavale 

tala 

talofa 
talofa  laoa 

tamaloa 
1'^ 


walk 
a  cent 
tapa  doth 
dance 
good  luck 
car 

dollar 
hello 

hallo  to  you 
a  boy 
a  own 


tonoa 
teU 

tofa 

tofa  eoifua 
tutafaU 

ula 
va'a 


kava  bowl 

HHIch 

goodbye 

fare  thee  wall 
talking  chlafa 
lei  (flowar  Bseklaca) 

boat 
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WESTERN  SAMOA 

INTRODUCTION 


The  lush  green  islands  of  Western 
Samoa,  1,026  km  W  of  Tahiti,  are  in 
the  very  heart  of  Polynesia.    Samoa  is 
tlM  lagcndary  twaeland  (Hawalkl)  fvem 
which  Eastern  Polynesia  (the  Marquesas 
and  Society  Islands)  was  colonized. 
In  Western  Samoa  the  old  ways  are  pre- 
served as  they  are  nonhere  else  in 
Polynesia.    Samoa  is  a  culture  that 
has  always  drawn  poets  more  than 
painters.    Robert  Lools  Stevenson 
•peat  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
here,  and  Rupert  Brooks  was  enraptured 
with  Samoans  and  the  beauty  of  their 
Islands.    Western  Ssaoa  consists  of 
some  2,842  sq  km  and  has  a  population 
of  151,000,  while  American  Samoa  has 
197  sq  km  and  32,000  people. 

the  land:    Western  Samoa  is  made  up 
of  4  inhabited  islands.    Upolu  (1,100 
sq  km,  population  110,000)  is  the  most 
developed,  and  contains  the  capital, 
Apia  (pop.  35,000).     The  town  of  Apia 
and  Faleolo  Airport,  both  on  Upolu,  are 
the  only  places  in  the  country  at 
present  with  electricity.    The  island 
of  Savai'i  (1,690  sq  km,  pop.  40,000) 
is  larger  than  Upolu.    Tiny  Manono 
and  Apollna  lie  between  Upolu  and 
Savai'i.    Western  Samoa's  Islands  are 
all  actively  volcanic.    On  the  large 
islands  there  are  rugged  mountain 


ranges  in  the  interiors,  with  summits 
reaching  up  to  1,097  m  on  Upolu  and 
to  over  1,829  m  on  Savai'i.  climate: 
The  days  are  cooled  from  Hay  to  Nov. 
by  the  fresh  trade  winds.    Expect  hot, 
humid,  wet  weather  the  rest  of  the 
year  and  be  pleasantly  surprised  if 
It  Isn't. 

history:    Europeans  didn't  entrench 
themselves  here  until  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  arrived  in  1830,  at 

which  time  Apia  emerged  as  the  Euro- 
pean center,  and  capital  of  the  group. 
Samoans  have  never  had  a  strong, 

centralized,  unified  government  (ex- 
cept once  under  a  queen  around  A.D. 
1500),  and  because  there  was  continual 
rivalry  among  the  leading  families, 
it  was  easy  for  German  colonialists 
to  assert  themselves  in  Western  Samoa, 
beginning  as  early  as  1835.    They  paid 
for  the  coconuts  with  large  but 
worthless  Bolivian  and  Chilian  pesos 
which  they  palmed  off  on  the  unsus- 
pecting Samoans  at  10  tines  their 
real  value.    This  Cecil  Rhodes-type 
commerc  ial  exploitation  was  carried 
out  by  an  organization  which  had  all 
the  political  authority  of  a  chartered 
company.    Many  German  traders  and 
planters  arrived  in  Samoa  during  this 
time,  and  some  of  their  descendants 
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live  here  to  this  day.    In  the  late 
19th  C,  the  Great  Powers  (Germany, 
Britain,  and  the  U.S.)  used  Samoa's 
internal  strife  and  instability  as 
a  pretense  for  constant  interference 
in  native  affairs.    This  was  brought 
to  an  exceptionally  ludicrous  pass  in 
1889  when  7  man-of-wars  refused  to 
abandon  Apia  Harbor  In  the  face  of  a 
hurricane  because  it  would  have  meant 
leaving  the  field  to  the  opponent 
Great  Power.    This  colonial  stupidity 
and  arrogance  caused  the  wreck  of  4 
vessels;  2  others  were  beached  and 
damaged,  and  200  lives  were  lost. 
The  Samoans  looked  upon  it  as  an  act 
of  God.     The  German  cruiser  Adlcv^ 
which  sank  during  the  hurricane,  is 
now  buried  under  the  reclaimed  area 
in  central  Apia.     You  can  still  see 
the  old-fashioned  mahogany  hand- 
steering  wheel,  inscribed  'Samoa 
1889,'  from  the  one  ship  which  es- 
caped the  catastrophe  (the  British 
Calliope) y  now  set  up  as  a  permanent 
memorial  In  Apia's  courthouse.  All 
of  Samoa  was  finally  partitioned 
between  Germany  and  the  USA,  and  the 
German  flag  was  raised  over  Western 
Samoa  on  1  March  1900.     Several  des- 
potic German  governors  followed,  the 
last  surrendering  to  New  Zealand 
forces  on  29  Aug  191A,  at  the  start 
of  WW  I.    New  Zealand  ruled  the 
islands  from  1920  under  a  mandate  from 
the  League  of  Nations.     In  1946 
Savai'i,  Upolu  and  their  islets  became 
the  Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa, 
administered  by  New  Zealand,  and 
Western  Samoa  received  its  full  inde- 
pendence in  1962. 

government;    Malietoa  Tanumafili  II 
is  Head  of  State  for  life.  Malietoa 
appoints  his  prime  minister.  Not 
exactly  a  democracy,  the  45  Samoan 
members  of  the  National  Parliament 
are  elected  by  the  country's  10,000 
matai  (chiefs),  who  virtually  together 
run  the  country.    There  are  no  politi- 
cal parties,  and  all  candidates  run 
as  individuals.     Western  Samoa  has 
no  army  and  very  few  police,  most  of 
their  responsibilities  being  assumed 
by  the  matai.    The  church  is  very 
influential.    Many  of  the  schools  are 
church  operated.    These  and  the  public 
schools  as  well  are  not  free.  Monthly 


tuition  is  even  paid  at  the  elementary- 
school  level.     School  is  not  compulsory. 

economy ;    Western  Samoa  exports  copra, 
cocoa,  and  bananas,  mostly  to  New 
Zealand  and  Japan.    While  exports  are 
stagnant,  imports  are  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  inflation  is  high. 
The  balance  of  payments  problem, 
which  the  government  still  faces,  is 
illustrated  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  forcing  a  devaluation 
of  the  tala  from  WS$0.716  =  US$1  at 
the  end  of  1978,  to  WS$0.9067  =  US$1 
at  the  end  of  1979,  in  exchange  for 
special  drawing  rights.    Wages  are 
very  low  compared  to  American  Samoa; 
a  schoolteacher  with  16  years  experi- 
ence earns  just  over  20  tala  per  week. 
Yet  no  one  goes  hungry.  Families 

share  their  work  and  food,  and  every- 
one has  a  place  to  live  and  a  feeling 
of  belonging.     Most  Western  Samoans 
are  happy  with  their  life  and  children, 
and  desire  little  else. 


a  matai 
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the  people!    R.L.  Stevenson  believed 

these  islanders  were  the  happiest  of 
all  Polynesians,  saying  their  song 
Is  almost  ceaseless.    Tradition  is 
quite  strong  here,  and  you  still  see 
■en  wearing  a  7at'aZa:vj,  the  vivid 
wraparound  skirt.    Tattooing  is  still 
widespread  among  Samoan  nen,  even 
though  missionaries  a  hundred  years 
ago  predicted  its  demise.     The  tattoos* 
extending  from  the  waist  to  the  knees, 
are  a  visual  badge  of  courage,  as  16 
or  more  highly  painful  sessions  are 
required  to  apply  a  full  pc'a.  Once 
the  tattooing  begins  it  cannot  end 
until  completed,  or  the  subject  will 
be  permanently  marked  with  dishonor. 
Also  the  norm  is  the  fa! e-tvpe  house, 
among  the  least  private  dwellings  on 
earth.   Most  of  the  people  still  grow 
all  their  own  food  in  their  o'«t 
gardens,  and  build  their  own  houses 
on  laad  which  is  customarily  held  in 
cooMm  by  the  family  group.  Samoan 
families  are  very  large,  8  children 
being  'about  right.'    As  in  American 
Samoa,  the  extended  family  (ceiga  or 
ainga)  usually  consists  of  many 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  cousins, 
parents,  children,  and  other  relations 
with  a  chief  (meiiai)  as  their  head. 
A  number  of  families  comprise  a 
village,  led  by  an  orator  and  a  high 
chief.    Tou  can  sometimes  see  the 
village  council  of  all  the  matais  en- 
gaged in  n  meetin<i;  {jrno)   to  discuSS 
local  aftairs.     in  the  villages  look 
for  the  fale  tetmalo  where  the  fono 
meets.     rel igion :     About  half  the 
population  bciung  Co  Che  Congregation- 
al Church,  a  quarter  are  CathoJLics, 
and  the  rest  are  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  Methodists  and  Mormons. 

Samoan  villages:    Most  Samoans  live 

in  villages  near  the  seashore.  The 
interiors  of  the  islands  are  often 
steep  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 
The  yield  from  coconut  plantations 
decreases  with  increased  altitude  and 
distance  from  the  shore.    The  women 
of  the  village  can  often  be  seen 
working  together  in  the  women's  com- 
mittee fu'.':  making  traditional  handi- 
crafts.   Every  village  has  one  or 
more  churches,  and  the  pastor's  house 
Is  often  the  largest  residence.  Each 
immediate  family  has  its  own  house 
(fale)  built  in  the  traditional  way. 


with  open  sides  and  a  thatched  roof. 
The  only  furniture  may  be  a  large 
trunk  or  dresser.    Mats  cover  the 
floor.    Cooking  is  done  in  a  stone 
oven  (unu).    Also  a  part  of  each 
village  is  the  cricket  pitch  -  looking 
like  an  isolated  stretch  of  sidewalk, 
and  the  stone  burial  mounds  (ttoa) 
with  several  stepped  layers  under 
%ihich  old  chiefs  are  buried. 

events;    The  royal  kava  ceremony  is  an 

assembly  when  matais  and  chiefly 
orators  (less  ranking  'talking  chiefs') 
gather.    A  drink  made  out  of  the  South 
Pacific  pepper  plant  Piper  methyatiaum 
is  served  from  the  kava  bowl.    A  taupou 
prepares  it  in  the  traditional  way;  in 
the  old  days  she  was  a  fiercely  guard- 
ed virgin  daughter  of  a  high  village 
chief,  a  ceremonial  princess.  Chant- 
ing and  dancing  usually  goes  along 
with  this  serving  ceremony.  OnUloe 
Fiji,  It  is  an  exceptional  privilege 
for  a  visitor  to  have  the  chance  to 
participate  in  a  kava  ceremony  in 
Western  Samoa.    Kava  drinking  is 
unknown  in  Eastern  Polynesia  (Taliiti, 
Hawaii,  New  Zealand).     UTien  Independ- 
ence Day  celebrations  take  place  in 
June,  there  is  dancing,  sporting  events, 
feaattng,  and  speeches  by  talking 
chiefs.    The  sa-aa  is  a  synchronized 
group  dance,  done  to  the  beat  of  a 
haad-g<Nig.    The  slap  dance,  knife 
dance,  and  fire  dances  are  done  solo 
or  in  small  groups,  and  the  last  2  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  performers.  Tra- 
dition holds  that  only  men  who  are 

afraid  will  be  burned  dur  Inj;   ihe  lire 

dance.    The  siva  is  a  graceful,  flowing 
dance  in  which  the  individual  is  al- 
lowed to  express  himself  as  he  or  she 
sees  fit.     Anzac  Day,  23  April,  is  a 
public  holiday,    sports:    Jan.  ia  the 
cricket  season,  while  rugby  is  played 
from  March-June.    There  are  games  In 
Apia  on  Saturdays,  and  in  outlying 
villages  on  Wed.  afternoon.    There  la 
also  a  race  featuring  the  Samoan 
fauUici  canoe,  which  is  rowed  by 
dozens  of  men. 

getting  there  by  air:    Air  New  Zealand 
flies  to  i^ia  from  Auckland  and  Tonga, 
while  Air  Pacific  arrives  from  Suva. 
Polynaaian  Airlines,  the  Western 
Samoan  flag  carrier,  flies  to  all  the 
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WESTERN 


MICKIMO 


VolyoMlaa  Airline*  routaa 

■urrounding  countries.  They  give  a 
25X  student  discount  to  those  under 

21.     by  boat:     Burns  Philp  handles 
Che  bookings  of  several  cruise  ships. 

Ask  about  the  wmthly  service  to 
Tonga.    Inter-Island  Shipping  has  a 

host  to  American  Samoa,  Mon.  at  0830$ 
Tues.  at  2300,  and  Fri.  at  0830, 
costing  $8  OW,  $14  RT.    for  the  Tokelau 
Islands;    The  boat  to  the  Tokelau 
Islands  leaves  once  everv  3  months, 
7-8  days  RT,  and  calls  at  all  3  of  the 
atolls.    Cabin  class  is  $120,  dorni- 
tory  $50,  including  all  meals.  Get 
your  ticket  from  the  Office  of  Tokelau 
Affairs,  which  also  has  a  Tokelau 
Bandicraft  Shop  and  gives  out  free 
brochures  on  the  islands.    You  may 
also  inquire  about  this  boat  at  Nelsons 
Agency. 

stay;    Sanoans  are  among  the  most  gen- 
erous and  hospitable  people  in  the 
fporld.    They'll  invite  you  into  their 

homes  to  share  a  meal  or  even  for  an 
extended  stay  everywhere  in  Western 
Samoa.    Sanoans  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  a  stranger  can  go  to  any 
house  and  request  food  or  shelter, 
and  never  be  turned  away.  Generally 
speaking »  you  can  count  on  someone  in 
any  village  Inviting  you  home  If  vou're 
walking  along  the  road  in  the  late 
afternoon.    Respect  their  custons  by 

not  talking  or  eating  while  Standing 
in  a  fale.     Sit  right  down  crosslegged 
on  a  mat,  then  talk  and  eat.     As  in 
■ost  countries  of  the  Pacific  gift- 
giving  is  reciprocal,  one  gift  calling 
for  another.    A  small  souvenir  of 
your  country  will  please  them  very 
■UCh.     Don't  worry  too  much  about 
your  inevitable  social  blunders.  Maiqr 


ialanders  have  been  to  New  Zeeland 

and  the  people  are  generally  very 
tolerant  of  palagi  (white  man's)  ways. 
They  will  wrry  that  you  cannot  eat 
Samoan  food  and  may  even  sand  sosMone 
out  to  buy  canned  food  for  you.  Let 
them  know  from  the  very  beginning 
that  you  want  to  eat  only  Sooan  food 
and  do  not  require  a  bed  to  sleep  on. 
After  sharing  a  meal  with  a  Samoan 
family,  linger  a  while,  as  it  is 
conalderod  rude  for  a  guest  to  get 
up  abruptly  and  leave.     Staying  In  a 
village  can  be  the  most  rewarding 
and  enjoyable  part  of  your  visit,  and 
since  there  are  few  organized  accom- 
modations outside  Apia,  it  will  bring 
a  lot  more  of  the  country  within 
reach.   To  avoid  bad  feelings,  staying 

In  Samoan  homes  must  only  be  consid- 
ered as  a  means  to  understanding  the 
people*  rether  than  just  as  cheap 
places  to  sleep.     Samoans  will  feed 
you  fish,  taro,  tacam^  breadfruit, 
rice,  and  palusami.    Contribute  at 
least  3  tola  pp  per  night  upon  deper- 
ture.     Sit  down  with  your  hosts  for  a 
formal  thank  you.    You  should  say 
something  like  'hospitality  Is  not 
something  that  can  be  paid  for,  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation fully,  but  1  would  like  to 
leave  a  mea  alofa,  *   Give  then  back 

as  much        thrv  spent  on  you,  plus  a 
little  more.     Samoans  are  a  very  proud 
people,  perhaps  the  proudest  in  the 
Pecific,  and  you  must  phrase  this 
properly  or  they  won't  understand. 
If  your  attitude  is  wrong  they  will 
sense  it.    If  you  ask  then  to  buy 
sonething  for  the  children  with  the 
BKmey  they  will  smile  and  accept  it. 
Otherwise,  take  along  ^iits  of  canned 
food  or  other  shop  goods  you  feel 
they  could  use;  in  certain  cases  this 
may  be  more  tactful  than  cash.  There's 
usually  a  snail  store  in  the  village 
where  you  can  buy  these  things  if 
you  don't  wish  to  carry  them  with 
you.    By  buying  your  supplies  here 
you  not  only  put  noney  directly  into 
the  village  economy,  but  what  you  gat 
will  already  be  quite  familiar  and 
useful  to  your  hosts  and  you  won't 
have  to  worry  about  disrupting  their 
society  by  introducing  things  they 
don't  understand  or  need.  Often 
Sanoana  will  refuse  to  take  anything. 
It  is  also  a  Sanoan  custon  for  travel- 
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ers  to  spend  the  night  at  the  pastor's 
house  and  you  too  can  always  do  so. 
If  you  do»  be  sure  to  contribute 
•OMthing  to  the  church. 

camping:    Camping  la  not  encouraged 
In  Western  Samoa  but  if  yuu  must,  first 
get  permission  from  the  village's 
oldest  matai.    He  will  later  send 
the  children  down  to  you  with  food. 
Often,  if  you  ask  people's  pertnlssioo 
to  camp  out  near  their  homes,  they 
will  promptly  invite  you  in  and  will 
not  understand  If  you  refuae.    If  you 
want  to  do  some  phantom  camping,  stay 
well  away  from  all  roads »  trails,  and 
villages. 

conduct:    In  many  parts  of  Western 
Samoa,  it  is  an  established  village 
law  that  outsiders  pay  a  set  fee  to 
swla  at  the  local  beach  or  waterhole, 

or  to  visit  a  cave,  lava  tube,  water- 
fall, etc.    Sometimes  the  amount  is 
posted  on  a  sign,  but  more  often  it 
is  not.    Why  doesn't  the  tourist 
office  get  their  act  together  and 
have  these  signs  erected  to  avoid 
■isonderstandings?    Although  It  may 
seen  to  Westerners   Chat   the  Samoans 
may  have  no  right  to  charge  for  these 
things,  what  right  do  visitors  have 
to  refuse  to  pay?    The  best  solution 
is,  if  you  don't  wish  to  pay,  just 
carry  on  quietly  to  some  other  beach 
or  waterhole  which  is  free  or  where 
no  one's  around.    Don't  argue  with 
them,  after  all,  what  v^'ahtL-  do 
tourists  have?     it's  their  country. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  really  bothers 

you,   consider  giving  Western  Samoa  a 
miss.    Be  aware,  however,  that  there 
are  a  few  rlp-offs  associated  with 
this  sort  of  thing.    Sometimes  an 
unauthorized  person  will  demand 
payment,  and  you  really  don't  know  if 
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the  set  up's  a  fake  or  not.  The 
charge  should  be  50c  to  2  tola  maxi- 
nun.    If  somebody  asks  for  norc,  it*S 
probably  a  rip-off.    In  this  case 
conplain  immediately  to  the  pulenu'u 
(local  govt,  representative);  he  will 
straighten  things  out  qulckly.  This 
sort  of  thing  has  happened  at  the 
lava  fields  on  Savai'i  and  on  Mt. 
Vela.    If  you  feel  you've  been  ripped- 
off,  complain  loudly  to  the  tourist 
office  when  you  get  back  to  Apia,  and 
let  us  hear  about  it  so  we  can  warn 
future  visitor s.    requests:  Sanoan 
culture  is  an  extremely  manipulative 
culture,  and  there  is  a  saying  that 
you  can  buy  anything  with  a  fa'enole" 
mole  (thank  you).    Samoans  are  con- 
stantly asking  each  other  for  things; 
it's  not  just  a  game  they  play  with 
foreigners.    If  you're  staying  in  a 
village  for  long,  somebody  from 
another  household  will  eventually 
come  to  you  and  ask  for  something  - 
noney,  or  sons  of  your  things.    It  is 
important  that  vnu  be  firm  with  then. 
Explain  that  you  simply  don't  have 
money  to  give  out,  although  you  are 
aharing  what  you  have  with  your  hosts. 
Some  naive  American  young  people  come 
back  from  Savai'i  after  3  days  looking 
like  they've  been  through  hell  itself, 
8trl]»ped  of  practically  everything 
they  own,  as  a  result  of  this  fa'anote- 
mole  bit.    You  have  to  form  appropriate 
defenses  in  Sanoa. 

airport;  Faleolo  Airport  (APW)  is  37 
km  W  of  Apia.  The  trip  to  town  costs 
30c  if  you  wait  for  the  highway  bus* 

or  US92  1^  Che  airport  bus.     No  visa 
Is  required,  but  you  must  have  an 
onward  ticket.    No  tourist  infoma- 
tion  desk  or  bank.    There's  a  snail 
duty  free  shop.    Tlio  tala  departure 
tax. 
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arriving  in  Samoa;    Tbm  road  from 
Faleolo  Airport  is  probably  the  most 
breathtaking  drive  in  the  South  Pacific. 
This  32-lai  road  Into  kpim  pasoos  coco* 
nut  palms ,  beehive-shaped  fates ^  church- 
es* cricket  greens,  children  playing, 
and  girls  bathing  in  freshwater  pools. 

APIA 

Though  growing  fast,  Apia  (pop.  30,000) 
Is  still  only  a  clustar  of  villages. 
Churches  and  trading  companies  line  Its 
waterfront  In  the  traditional  South  Seas 
■anner.    Visit  the  aarket  to  see  vil- 
lagers arrive  with  copra,  banaaas  and 
cacao  to  sell. 

getting  around  by  boat;    Inter— Island 
Shipping  runs  a  ferry  from  the  wharf 
at  Mulifanua  (Upolu)  to  Salelologa 
(Savai'i)  every  2  hours  from  0400 
uatll  1400;  $1  one  nay.    The  govem- 
■ent  car  ferry,  also  $1,  leaves  Muli- 
fanua at  0600,  1000,  and  1400,  and 
returns  from  Salelologa  at  0800,  1200, 
and  1600,  daily  eiccept  Sunday.  The 
trip  takes  1^  hours.     Though  the  boats 
tied  up  at  Apia  Market  which  also  go 
to  Savai'i  are  officially  for  cargo 
only,  they  aay  take  you  if  you  talk 
to  the  captain.    You  may  get  a  ride  to 
Asau  (Savai'i),  but  departures  are 
irregular,    buses:    Buses  around  Apia 
cost  10^,  40c  to  Mulifanua  Wharf  (Pasi 
Die  Vaa),  50c  to  Lefaga,  30c  to  Falefa, 
30c  to  Mafa  Pass,  80<;  to  Lalomanu.  The 
longest  trip  is  $1.40  to  Ti'avea. 
Pickups  go  to  Sinna  for  SOc. 

stay:    One  of  the  best  places  to  stay 
in  Apia  is  Valentine  Parker's  Accom- 
modation at  Fugalei,  a  5-minute  walk 
from  town.    There's  room  for  up  to 
16  persons,  $4-5  pp,  cooking  facili- 
ties available.    Around  on  Matautu 
St.,  across  town,  are  3  more  places. 
The  first,  S  &  T  Guest  House  at  the 
comer  of  Beach  Road,  has  9  rooms  and 
cooking  facilities.    They  charge  $4 
single,  $6  double,  but  this  place  is 
not  recommended  for  single  women  or 
couples.    Some  friendly  Sanoan  girls 
here.    Nearby  is  Betty  Hoor's  Guest 


House,  where  you  can  share  a  room 

for  $3.80  a  night,  and  you  r.ay  cook. 
Betty  serves  complimentary  curry  on 
Sunday,  If  she  feels  like  it,  and 
■ay  even  take  you  out  to  the  sliding 
rocks,  if  she's  in  the  mood.    In  the 
same  direction,  past  the  bank  to  the 
B.P.  petrol  station,  turn  right  to 
Olivia's  Casual  Accommodation.  Olivia 
has  fates  with  2  or  3  beds,  cooking 
facilities,  and  a  shower,  for  $4  pp. 
Which  includes  a  free  Sunday  lunch. 
Recommended.    For  something  a  little 
better  than  the  budget  places,  yet 
still  within  the  moderate  price 
range,  try  the  Seaside  Inn  at  Hatautu 
opposite  the  wharf.     The  Inn  has  a 
restaurant  and  bar;  rooms  cost  $14 
single,  $18  double  for  bed/breakfast. 
Aggie  Grey's  Hotel  is  one  of  the  best 
known  in  the  Pacific.     Aggie  began  by 
selling  hamburgers  to  American 
serviecnen  during  the  war,  and  now 
has  a  115-room  hotel  with  a  very 
mixed  bag  of  guests  who  circulate 
freely  at  tea,  dinner,  and  the  bar. 
The  rates  ($46  single,  $69  double) 
include  all  meals,  pleasantly  served 
at  long,  family-style  tables,  with 
as  many  second  helpings  as  you  can 
hold.    Aggie  herself  still  puts  in 
an  appearance  at  the  bar  at  night 
sometimes.    Right  downtown  is  Maota 
Ole  Alofa  (National  (kmncil  of  Women 
Center)  which  has  4  rooos  at  $5  pp. 
Out  beyond  R.L.  Stevenson's  house, 
just  off  the  cross-island  highway, 
is  Breese  Inn,  Whore  fales  run  $4  pp» 
every  5th  night  free.    The  kitchen 
and  shower  are  in  the  main  house. 
The  Samoan  owner,  Don,  organizes 
tours  around  the  island.    The  Paradise 
of  Entertainment  at  Vaiusu,  5  k~  (nit  side 
of  Apia  on  the  way  in  from  the  airport, 
charges  $6  In  duplex  bungalows  with 
private  bath  and  fan.    No  food  is 
served,  nor  are  there  cooking  facili- 
ties. 

eat:    Unlike  the  hotels,  food  in  Apia 
is  fairly  cheap.     Best  all-around  place 
is  Betty's  Restaurant,  popular  too  with 
the  locals;  closes  at  IBOO.    It  has 
500  neals,  or  steak  and  eggs  for  1 
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CENTRAL  APIA 
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tola  -  also  Chinese  food.    Other  slnl- 
lar  places  (but  without  menus)  are 

nearby .     Cet  good  fishburpers,  etc., 
at  the  Fale  Burger  upstairs  at  Maota 
Ole  Alofa;  3&-95C  menu.    Quick  snacks 
available  at  the  Tivoll  Milk  Bar.  The 
cheapest  places  to  eat  however  are  the 
food  stalls  along  the  water  side  of 
the  markets  (50c  meals).    Get  60(HU. 
cartons  of  milk  for  20c,  soft  ice  cream 
for  lOc,  a  piece  of  cake  for  10c>  a 
loaf  of  bread  for  15<  all  over  Apia. 
Cigarettes  are  sold  sinplv.     A  quart 
of  Vailima  beer  costs  80(  in  the 
grocery  store. 


entcrtninment :     Tivoli,  Starlite,  and 
Savalalo  cinemas.     Swinging  nightlife  at 
the  Mount  Vaea  Club:    50c  cover,  $1 
for  a  large  beer.     Also  divert  your 
energies  at  the  Polyeurasian  Club. 
Meals  are  served  during  the  day. 
Friday  evenings  there's  Samoan  dancing 
and  singing  at  the  hotels.     Hear  church 
choirs  in  Apia  any  Sunday. 


shoppina;    The  biggest  market  Is  on 
Saturday.     Buy  genuine  souvenirs  here. 
Don't  let  anybody  hassle  you  in  the 
market,  and  beware  of  pickpockets. 
Get  woodcarvings,  mats,  and  tapa  cloth 
at  the  Western  Samoa  Handicraft  Corp., 
open  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1200/1330-1630, 
Sat.  0800-1230.     It  is  Interesting  to 

observe  that  the  -  'Hs   on  sale  here 

have  no  place  in  the  Samoan  carving 
tradition,  being  manufactured  in  the 
Maori  or  Hawaiian  style  because  that*s 
what  tourists  buy.    Woodcarving  is 
limited  to  food  and  kava  bowls,  and 
war  clubs.    Tapa  cloth  is  made  for 
ceremonial  occasions  and  is  decorated 
with  geometric  designs,  applied  either 

by  rubbing  the  tapa  over  an  inked 
board,  or  drawn  freehand.    Many  large 
department  stores  and  supermarkets 
are  located  along  Beach  Road. 

services;    The  Gnbassy  of  Caminist 

China  is  just  past  Betty  Moor's. 
The  Public  Health  Clinic  at  the  Nation- 
al Hospital  (Mon.-Fri.  0800-1200/ 
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APIA  AND  ENVIRONS 
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N.  Palolo  Deep 
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1300-15A5)  gives  vaccinations  for 
typhoid  (50c)  Tues.  and  Fri.,  cholera 
(50c)  on  Thurs.,  and  gammaglobulin 
($2)  Mon.  and  Wed.,  yellow  fever 
(  $2.50),  polio  (50c),  tetanus  (50c), 
and  diptheria  (50c)  can  be  obtained 
any  day.     Avoid  the  long  lineups  at 
the  main  office  of  the  Bank  of  Western 
Samoa  by  changing  your  travelers 
checks  at  the  Gold  Star  agency  (Mon.- 
Fri.  0930-1500)  of  the  same  bank  for 
the  same  rate.    You  can  also  change 
money  at  the  Tusitala  Hotel  or  at 
Aggie's  Hotel  on  weekends  for  just 
slightly  less.     Extensions  of  stay 
for  up  to  4  weeks  are  fairly  easy  to 
get  at  the  Immigration  Office,  open 
Mon. -Fri.  0800-1200/1300-1530.  Your 
hotel  or  sponsor  must  sign  the  form. 
There's  no  charge  for  extensions, 
and  even  longer  stays  are  possible. 

Information:    The  Visitor  Information 
Office  is  open  Mon. -Fri.  0800-1200/ 
1330-1630.     The  Wesley  Bookshop  has 
many  books  on  Samoa.     Get  large  maps 
of  Apia  and  Samoa  at  the  Lands  and 
Surveys  Dept.  for  $1  each.  There 
are  many  interesting  books  in  the 
Pacific  Room  of  the  Nelson  Memorial 
Public  Library. 

SEEING  UPOLU 

'We  are  Samoa'  reads  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  luxury  hotel  in  Apia,  and 
for  many  tourists  this  hotel  and  its 
surroundings  are  about  all  they  ever 
see  of  the  country.    To  really  exper- 
ience Samoa,  you  have  to  get  out  of 
Apia. 

vicinity  of  Apia;     Walking  out  along 
the  Mulinu'u  Peninsula  you  pass  a 
number  of  monuments  commemorating  the 
disastrous  1889  naval  debacle  (see 
'history,'  this  chapter)  before 
reaching  the  new  Parliament  of  Samoa 
which  has  an  excellent  view.     A  number 
of  royal  burial  places  (tiafau)  are 
found  here,  and  near  the  75-year-old 
Apia  Observatory  at  the  end  of  the 
road.     In  the  foothills  outside  (SW) 
of  town  are  3  sliding  rocks  (you 
slide  down  them  into  a  pool)  on  the 
river  at  Papase'ea.    Take  the  Tafaigata 
or  Seesee  bus  (10c),  then  walk  2  km; 
admission  20c.     The  University  of  the 
South  Pacific's  School  of  Agriculture 


is  nearby  at  Alafua.    There's  a  poor 
beach  at  Vaiala  not  far  from  the  S  &  T 
Guest  House.    Snorkel  in  the  deep 
water  (Palolo  Deep)  off  Pilot  Point. 
Just  a  short  distance  up  Falealili 
Street  from  the  waterfront,  a  road  to 
the  E  leads  to  the  Samasoni  Bathing 
Pool  where  you  can  dive  from  the  rocks 
into  a  clear,  deep  pool.  Papaloloa 
waterfall  is  further  upstream  on  the 
same  river.    Ask  which  road  leads  in 
to  the  falls  just  after  passing  the 
Nafanua  Agricultural  Station. 


a  Samoan 
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Valllma :     The  former  home  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.     Vailima  means  'water 
from  the  hand';  the  site  being  appro- 
priately near  a  stream.    Legend  tells 
that  after  a  long  voyage  an  exhausted 
chief  was  given  water  from  this  stream 
by  his  wife.    You  can  visit  the  grounds 
Mon.-Sat.  0800-1600,  but  must  first 
obtain  authority  to  do  so  from  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office  in  Apia  (Mon.- 
Sat.  0800-1700).     In  1889  Stevenson 
bought  approximately  162  hectares  of 
bushland  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vaea, 
inland  from  Apia  and  high  above  the 
sea,  for  US$A,000.     RLS  spent  his 
last  4  years  here  and  is  buried  atop 
the  nearby  mountain  (475  m  high).  It's 
a  3-hour  walk  from  the  cross-island 
highway  up  and  back.     Take  the  trail' 
to  the  left  after   the  stream.  There's 
a  very  good  view  from  the  top.  Samoans 
called  Stevenson  Tusitata.,  or  'teller 
of  tales.'    During  the  power  struggle 
in  the  1880 's  between  newly  imperial- 
istic Germany  and  sporadically  imper- 
ialistic America,  the  Germans  imprisoned 
some  Samoan  chiefs.    Stevenson  visited 
them  while  they  were  in  confinement, 
and  to  show  their  gratitude,  these 
chiefs  built  him  a  road  below  Vailima 
after  they  were  released.    They  called 
it  the  Road  of  Love,  a  grass-grown 
way  which  can  still  be  seen  today. 
On  3  Dec.  1894,  Stevenson  suffered  a 


fatal  brain  hemorrhage  while  helping 
his  wife  mix  mayonnaise  for  dinner. 
He  was  buried  on  the  summit  of  Mt . 
Vaea  overlooking  his  house  as  he  had 
asked.    His  last  requiem  reads: 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky. 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Clad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  laid  ae  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  ne: 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 

Home  is  the  sailor,  hone  from  the  sea. 

And  the  hunter  home  fron  the  hill. 

Stevenson's  wife  Fanny  died  in  Calif- 
ornia in  1914.    Her  ashes  were  brought 
back  to  Samoa  and  buried  at  the  foot 
of  her  husband's  grave.    The  bronze 
plaque  bears  her  Samoan  name,  Aolele, 
and   the  words  of  RLS: 

Teacher,  tender  comrade,  wife 
A  f ellow-f arer,  true  through  life 
Heart-whole  and  soul-free 
The  August  Father  gave  to  me. 

The  mansion  with  its  beautiful  .tropi- 
cal gardens  first  sold  to  a  retired 
German  businessman,  then  was  bought 
by  the  German  Government  as  the 
official  residence  of  their  governor 
of  Samoa.    The  New  Zealand  regime 
took  it  over  when  they  came  into 
power,  and  now  it  is  the  Prime 
Minister's  residence. 


The  famous  author  of  the  adventure  classic 
Treasure  leland,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  traveler  ever  to 
explore  Samoa.     Stevenson  chose  to  spend 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life  here.  To- 
day he  lies  buried  atop  350  m-high  Mt. 
Vaea,  overlooking  the  city  of  Apia.  Follow 
the  muddy  path  cut  by  200  sorrowful  Samoans 
when  they  carried  the  fonous  writer's  body 
up  to  its  final  resting  place  in  189A.  Far 
below,  through  the  towering  tree  cops,  the 
red  roof  of  Vailima,  R.L.S.'s  former  home 
may  be  glimpsed.    This  now  serves  as  the 
Samoan  White  House,   the  residence  of  the 
island's  head  of  state.    All  around  to  the 
W  lies  a  lovely,  verdant  valley,  with  the 
misty  mountains  of  Upolu  beyond,  and,  in 
the  far  distance,  the  white  line  of  the 
surf  breaking  endlessly  on  the  reef.     It  is 
utterly  still;  a  peaceful,  poignant,  lonely 
place. 


south  central  Upolu;     It's  a  long 
walk  In  from  the  cross  Island  highway 
to  Lake  Lanoto'o,  high  in  the  center 
of  Upolu.     Turn  left  when  von  get  to 
the  cottage  with  the  taro  garden. 
The  lake  Is  supposedly  full  of 
goldfiah,  but  you'll  be  lucky  to  see 
anything  at  all  through  the  opaque 
green  water.    East  of  Apia  you  come 
to  the  dark  sand  beaches  of  Laull'l 
and  Solosolo  where  surfing  is  some- 
tines  possible.     Traveling  further  E, 
finds  Piula  Cave  Pool,  a  natural 
freshwater  pool -fed  by  a  spring, 
below  a  Methodist  Church.  There's 
excellent  swimming  in  alternately 
fresh  or  salt  water;  open  Mon.-Sat. 
0900-1630*  edmiselon  20«.    Just  a 
little  further  alonj^  vou  reach  the 
Falefa  Falls,  now  29  km  out  of  Apia. 
The  road  turns  S  at  this  point  and 
works  its  way  up  to  Mafa  Pass. 
Further  along,  deep  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island,  are  Fuipisia  Falls 
plunging  Just  300  «  off  the  road  56  n 
down  Into  the  Jungle.    From  here  take 
the  overgrown  track  to  the  right  of 
the  ruined  house.    The  rain  forests 
in  the  area  are  rich  in  plants,  con- 
taining such  unique  flora  varieties 
as  Heliconia  and  Vanda  Miss  Joaquim^ 
which  are  cultivated  for  the  lei  and 
corsage  industry  in  Hawaii.    Some  flow- 
ering plants  shoot  as  high  as  a  6-m 
arch.    You  can  view  Sopo'aga  Falls 


(53  m  high)  from  a  point  a  few  hundred 
■eters  past  the  junction  where  the  S 
coast  road  heads  W  to  Sluani.    If  you 
go  down  the  Siumu  road  just  a  very 
short  distance  to  the  bridge  across 
the  river,  you'll  find  a  path  on  the 
E  side  which  leads  upstream  to  a  good 
swimming  area.     In  the  Aleipata  District 
61  km  from  Apia,  and  in  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  island,  are  nany  excellent 

and  unspoiled  whitr-s.-\nd  beaches. 
Take  the  bus  from  Apia  as  far  as 
Lalomanu  ($1)  to  get  to  a  good  one. 


western  Upolu:    Lefaga  District  36  loi 
SW  of  Apia,  Is  known  for  the  white 
sand,  black  rocks,  and  clear  water  of 
Return  to  Paradise  Beach  situated  2  fai 
off  t-he  main  road.     The  Lefaga  bus 
goes  all  the  way  in,  while  the  Safata 
bus  stops  up  at  the  erossreads.  Leave 
Apia  early  if  you  want  to  come  back  the 
same  day.     The  return  bus  departs 
around  1300.    A  woman  will  charge  30c 
per  car  (pedestrians  pay  tool)  for 
adaission  to  the  stretch  of  beach  made 
famous  by  the  1952  movie.  Return  to 
Paradise,  starring  Gary  Cooper.  The 
beaches  along  the  road  to  the  right 
are  almost  as  good.     Stav  with  the 
locals.    At  Mullfanua,  site  of  the 
largest  coconut  plantation  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  is  the  teminal 
for  the  ferries  to  Savai'i. 
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SAVAI'I 


Saval'l  was  settled  as  early  as  1000 
years  before  Christ.     It's  been  settled 
so  long  in  fact,  that  the  Polynesians 
here  have  completely  forgotten  their 
origins.     the  land:     The  volcanoes  of 
Savai'i  reach  up  to  1,858  m.     In  the 
NE  part  of  this  1,690-sq-kin  island 
are  vast  black  lava  fields.    The  last 
great  eruptions  took  place  between 
1905  and  1911,  burying  much  fertile 
land  and  sending  refugees  streaming 
over  to  Upolu.    Now  it's  wildf lower 
country.    Higher  up  are  dense  forests. 

getting  there:    It's  17*5  km  between 
Upolu  and  Savai'i.     Dawn  is  the  best 
time  to  cross  this  strait.  Official- 
ly, you're  not  supposed  to  take  a 
rented  car  from  Upolu  to  Savai'i. 
You'll  need  several  days  to  see 
Savai'i  as  transport  is  appalling, 
and  the  pace  of  life  slow.  Still, 
isn't  that  why  you  came?    stay:  The 
Safua  Guest  Fale  at  Lalomalava,  5  km 
N  of  Salelologa  wharf,  has  11  fale 
units,  $15  single,  $25  double,  in- 
cluding all  meals.     Recommended.  The 
beach  and  a  fresh  water  pool  are 
nearby.    The  food  and  accommodation 
at  the  Savaiian  Guest  Fales,  in  the 
same  village,  are  not  as  good  and 
cost  the  same. 


sights:    From  the  Salelologa  ferry 
wharf  on  Savai'i  it's  8  km  W  and  20c 
by  bus  to  the  Letolo  Plantation  in 
Palauli  District.    There  are  some  old 
Polynesian  ruins  located  on  the  hillside 
3  km  from  the  main  road  here.  After 
the  copra  sheds,  take  the  left  road 
quite  a  distance  until  you  see  the 
huge  Pulemelei  stone  pyramid  up  a 
steep  slope  on  the  left.     This  is  the 
largest  remaining  prehistoric  monu- 
ment in  Polynesia.     Concealed  by  thick 
undergrowth  until  the  1960's,  this 
immense  stone  platform,  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  coconut  plantation,  now 
rises  9  m  high  (the  summit  is  A5  m  by 
27  m) .     Stone  seats  used  in  religious 
ceremonies  are  scattered  around  it. 
The  structure  is  similar  to  the  stone 
temple  platforms  of  Tahiti,  and  is 
possibly  their  predecessor,  though 
its  origins  have  been  completely 
erased  from  the  living  memory  of 
present-day  Samoans.    Returning  to 
the  fork  in  the  road  near  the  copra 
shed,  the  road  to  the  right  leads  up 
through  the  plantation,  passing  a 
much  smaller  stone  platform  also  on 
the  left.    There  is  a  waterfall  and 
crystal  clear  water  in  the  river 
running  down  the  E  side  of  the  planta- 
tion.   Good  swimming.    Walk  through 
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the  field  from  the  sheds  and  find  your 
my  doim  the  ravine.    There's  a  beach 

at  Tafuatai  and  a  series  of  blowholes 
just  a  lO-min.  walk  from  the  village  - 
but  no  buses  down  from  the  main  road. 

the  west  coast:     Buses  up  the  W  coast 
of  Saval'i  leave  from  the  wharf  only 
in  the  early  flmmlng,  so  It's  better 
to  spend  the  first  night  in  either 
Saleloln^a  or  Palaull,   rntrhing  the 
bus  to  Asau  the  next  morning.  Make 
sure  that  you  get  on  the  one  going 
via  Salailua,  because  if  you  try  to 
go  around  Savai'l  counterclockwise 
you'll  find  the  busee  leave  Asau 
southbound  for  the  wharf  only  at  0300, 
which  cnn  he  very  inconvenient.  There 
are  blowholes  at  Taga  -  best  seen  at 
sunset  at  high  tide.    Throw  a  coconut 
In  and  watch  the  roaring  Jet  of  water 
carry  it  skywards,  usually  smashed 
into  tiny  pieces.     The  village  may 
collect  $1  pp.    There  used  to  be  an 
underground  tunnel  'Latalua'  across 
the  island  to  Safotu,  but  volcanic 
activity  early  this  century  prevented 

its  use.     Lover's  Leap,   near  Fagafau, 
carries  the  story  of  a  blind  old  wonan 


who  was  given  poison  by  her  son.  She 
Jumped  off  the  cliff  into  the  sea, 
changing  into  a  turtle.    The  family 
called  to  her  by  singing,  and  tradi- 
tion has  it  that  turtles  can  still  be 
called  in  this  way.  Pala-covered 
Cape  Mulinu'u,  shaped  like  an  arrow 
pointing  towards  Asia  and  the  spirit 
land  of  Pulotu,  is  the  island's  west- 
emost  tip.     If  you  get  off  at  the 

fnrnoff    for   Cnfx-  Mul  iiui'u    just  pasC 

Neiafu,  you  can  walk  down  to  the 
village  of  Tufu  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Cape  Mulinu'u  is  one  km  further  along. 
Lovely  white  sand  beaches  here  and 
no  people.    Can  canp  out.    Half -an- 
hour's  walk  from  the  cape  is  Falealupo* 
a  well-preserved  old-style  Samoan 
village.    Mosos'  Footprint  is  1  km 
outside  of  town  on  the  road  to  Asau. 
Ask  the  locals  to  show  you  the  AfolaUt 
a  stone  cave  containing  the  king's 
seat,   in  the  bush  near  the  village. 

Asau :     Get  a  pickup  for  40c  from  Fale- 
alupo  to  Asau,  the  main  center  on  the 
K  side  of  Savai'i.    It  has  a  large 
sawMill,  but  is  nevertheless  quite 
attractive.   Asau  village  falea  are 
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built  on  volcanic  rocks  which  jut  out 
over  the  water.     from  Asau;     Take  the 
road  inland  through  banana  planta- 
tions; this  finally  leads  onto  the 
coastal  road.     At  Matavai  there's  a 
large  freshwater  spring  which  supplies 
the  vicinity  with  drinking  water. 
They  may  charge  you  to  swim.  Inland, 
at  Paia,  there's  a  lava  tube  cave, 
but  you  have  to  pay  $2  to  see  it. 
Buses  down  the  E  coast  towards  the 
wharf  become  more  frequent  at  Matavai. 
There  are  beaches  between  here  and 
Saleaula  after  which  there  is  a  large 
and  interesting  lava  flow;  get  off 
when  you  see  the  metal  pole  on  the 
left  which  formerly  bore  a  sign 
marking  the  spot.     Also  there,  hidden 
among  the  trees,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  stone  building  destroyed  by  the 
lava  flow  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century;  look  for  it  between  the  pole 


and  the  village  E  of  the  road.  After 
passing  the  lava  fields,  the  road 
turns  inland  and  cuts  through  the 
bush.     It  comes  out  on  the  old  coastal 
road  just  a  few  hundred  meters  above 
the  John  Williams  Memorial  commtsnorat- 
ing  the  site  where  he  landed  one  day 
in  1830  (the  local  chiefs  accepted 
Christianity  a  few  days  later).  From 
here  it's  only  5  km  S  to  the  wharf 
and  the  ferry  back  to  Upolu.  Buses 
run  N  along  the  coastal  road  as  far 
as  Pu'apu'a,  passing  many  fine  white- 
sand  beaches. 

seeing  Manono;     Catch  an  outboard 
from  Manono-Uta  to  Manono  Island  for 
20c.    Wait  with  the  school  children. 
Go  early  or  spend  the  night  there. 

If   you   look  worried,    they  may   try  to 

charge  you  $8  for  a  special  charter 
back.    Wait  instead  for  the  regular 
trip.     A  trail  around  the  island  can 
be  covered  in  about  an  hour.  No 
cars.    Delightful  place  to  rest.  See 
the  grave  with  99  stones,  one  for  each 
of  the  dead  man's  wives.  There's 
a  monument  to  the  first  Methodist 
missionary  to  arrive  in  Samoa  (1835). 
A  few  beaches. 

scuba  diving  locales;     The  best  is 
Five  Mile  Reef,  an  ocean  reef  8  km 
straight  out  to  sea  from  Apia  harbor. 
The  top  of  the  reef  is  22  m  from  the 
surface,  and  covers  an  area  of  about 
60  by  180  m,  where  sides  slope  off 
gradually  to  90  m  or  more.  Good 
visibility.    There  is  also  good  diving 
on  the  reef  just  off  Manono.  Most 
divers  on  Saval'i  make  for  the  edge 
of  the  barrier  reef,  3  km  offshore 
from  Lalomalava.     There  is  a  coral 
lagoon,  good  for  snorkeling,  along 
the  E  side  of  Savai'l  from  Salelologa 
wharf  to  Pu'apu'a,  and  along  the  N  shore 
from  Saleaula  to  beyond  Matavai. 


THE  TOKELAU  ISLANDS 


This  New  Zealand  dependency  consists 
of  3  atolls:     Fakaofo,  64  km  SE  of 
Nukunonu,  and  Nukunonu,  92  km  SE  of 
Atafu.     Nukunonu  is  the  largest  of 
the  3.     The  islands  became  a  British 
protectorate  in  1877,  and  were  formal- 
ly annexed  in  1916.  Administration 
was  transferred  to  New  Zealand  in 
1925.     The  policy  has  been  to  disturb 
traditional  institutions  as  little  as 
possible.     The  Office  of  Tokelau 
Affairs  in  Apia,  Western  Samoa,  is 
the  administering  body,  although  the 
local  people  generally  govern  them- 
selves through  their  own  councils  and 
customs.     Fishing,  copra,  and  handi- 
crafts are  the  main  non-government 
occupations.     The  economy  is  heavily 
subsidized  by  New  Zealand. 

the  people:     The  1,600  people  here 
are  related  to  the  Samoans,  and  are 
fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  3 
atolls.     The  main  village  of  Fakaofo 
atoll  is  on  Fakaofo  Island,  but  a 
second  settlement  has  been  created  on 
the  large  island  of  Fenua  Fala  to 
prevent  overcrowding.    The  new 
hospital  is  on  Fenua  Fala.     There  are 
2  adjacent  villages  on  the  SW  side  of 
Nukunonu,  connected  by  a  bridge.  On 
Atafu,  the  village  is  on  the  NW  corner 
of  the  atoll.     The  people  are  citizens 
of  New  Zealand,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  migration  from  the 
Tokelaus  to  New  Zealand,  getting 
there:    The  only  regular  shipping 
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service  is  from  Apia,  once  every  2  or 
3  months  (see  'for  the  Tokelau 
Islands'  -  this  chapter,  for  details). 
Anyone  wishing  to  stay  on  one  of  the 
islands  for  a  period  should  make 
arrangements  with  the  pulenuku  upon 
arrival.     There  is  a  small  coopera- 
tive store  in  each  village,  but  it's 
wise  to  take  along  a  good  supply  of 
canned  food.     Both  Western  Samoan 
and  N.Z.  currencies  are  used. 


Tokelau  bailer:     Thl4  bailer,  shaped  to  fit 
the  inside  curve  of  the  canoe,  keeps  the 
flood  water  which  washes  Into  a  canoe  under 
control. 
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TUVALU 


The  naae  Tuvalu  ■ean«  'cluster  of  8,' 

although  there  arc  9  islands  in  all. 
Known  as  the  Ellice  Islands  until 
recently,  this  group  was  a  remote, 
seldom-visited  part  of  the  Central 
Pacific.     Even  today,  only  some  100 
tourists  a  year  make  their  way  to 
Tuvalu,    the  land:    The  9  Islands 
total  about  26  sq  km  in  land  area, 
and  run  NW-SE  in  a  chain  579  km  long. 
Funafuti,  the  administrative  center, 
is  over  1,000      N  of  Suva,  Fiji. 
All  of  the  islands  are  low-lying  reef 
Islands  or  coral  atolls;  only  S  of 
then  have  central  lagoons.    Ships  can 
enter  the  lagoon  at  Nukttfetau  and 
Funafuti;  elsewhere  they  must  stand 
offshore.    Of  the  3  passages  into  the 
nmafuti  lagoon,      Ava  Puagea  is  the 
dcpppst  (13  m);  the  others  are  only 
about  8  m  deep,    cliaate:    The  trade 
winds  blow  from  the  E  much  of  the 
year*  and  there  are  few  seasonal  vari- 
ations from  the  normally  warm,  tropi- 
cal weather. 


TUVALU 


ft' 


KM 


history:    The  Tuvaluans  were  victim- 
ized terribly  by  blackbl  rdfers  ,  who 
carried  them  off  into  forced  labor  on 
the  guano  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Peru  or  to  the  nitrate  mines  of  Chile 
from  1850  to  1875.    It  was  strictly  a 
OW  trip,  the  population  dwindling 
from  20,000  to  3,000  over  these  years. 
LMS  missionaries  arrived  from  Samoa 
in  1865.    Tuvalu  was  declared  a 
British  protectorate  in  1892,  and  con- 
verted to  a  colony  in  1916.    The  colon- 
ial period  was  fairly  uneventful, 
except  for  the  American  military  bases 
established  on  3  of  these  islands 
during  the  Pacific  War.     Tuvalu  was 
spared  the  trauma  of  a  Japanese  inva- 
sion.   Development  into  full  nationhood 
has  only  come  during  the  1970' s.  Until 
1975,  Tlivalu  was  part  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands  Colony.    In  the 
early  '708    the  Polyneslsn  Ellice 
Islanders  expressed  their  desire  to 
separate  from  the  Micronesian  Gilbertese 
and  proceed  towards  independence  alone. 
A  referendum  was  held  on  the  question 
in  1974,  and  the  Tuvaluans  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  become  a  separate  unit. 
Britain  aocadad  to  thalr  wlah  in  1975, 
and  on  1  Oct.  1978,  after  only  5  months 
of  full  internal  self-government, 
Tuvalu  becsM  a  fully  independent 
nation. 

government ;    The  first  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, elected  in  1967,  has 
become  today's  House  of  Assembly  with 
8  elected  members.     The  national  gov- 
ernment Is  headed  by  a  prime  minister. 
Island  Councils  provide  local  govern- 
ment on  each  Island.  ecSSSSX." 
Although  copra  is  the  main  cash  crop» 
money  sent  home  by  Tuvaluans  resident 
abroad  provides  a  much  more  substan- 
tial  source  of  income.     Tuvalu  re- 
ceives considerable  foreign  aid  from 
Britain,  Australia,  and  Kew  Zealand. 
The  sale  of  postage  stamps  to  phil- 
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atelists  also  brings  In  money.  As 
yet  the  econoay  le  extreaely  elaple; 

the  only  possibilities  for  develop- 
ment appear  to  lie  in  the  fields  of 
fisheries  and  tourism.    The  govern- 
meat  Is  wisely  proceeding  with  cantlon 
on  the  latter. 

the  people;    Tuvalu  Is  one  of  the 
smallest  independent  countries  in  the 
world,  with  a  total  population  of 
only  about  8,000,  but  the  population 
density  Is  high.    Another  1,500 
Tuvaluans  are  employed  overseas  in 
the  phosphate  works  on  Nauru,  or  as 
crew  on  foreign  ships.    Tuvaluans  are 
■ostly  Polynesian,  related  to  the 
Saraoans;  their  ancestry  is  evident  In 
their  language,  architecture,  and 
custoBS.    Htal  Island,  with  some 
Micronesian  influence,  is  an  exception. 
The  life  of  the  people  is  hard,  for 
only  coconuts  and  pandanus  grow  natur- 
ally on  their  Islands.    A  variety  of 
taro  (pulaka)  has  to  be  cultivated  in 
pits  excavated  from  coral  rock.  Reef 
fish  add  protein  to  the  diet. 


PRACTICALITIES 

getting  there:   Air  Pacific  files  to 
Funafuti  (FDM)  3  times  a  week  froa 
Suva,  and  once  a  week  from  Tarawa, 
making  Tuvalu  a  possible  stopover 
between  FIJI  and  Kiribati.    There  la 
an  A$2.S0  departure  tax  upon  leavlnR 
Tuvalu.     For  information  on   the  supply 
boat  from  Fiji  see  'Suva  -  Transporta- 
tion.*.  Internal  transport;    A  4- 
passenger  seaplane  service  links  5 
islands  (Nanumea,  Nui,  Vaitapu, 
Nukufetau,  and  Nukulaelae)  to  Funafuti. 
The  Interlsland  ship,  Hwoiga,  also 
makes  the  rounds  of  the  islands  every 
month.    Meals  are  provided  for  cabin 
passengers;  deck  passengers  bring  their 
own.    There  is  a  mini-bus  service  on 
Funafuti  between  the  government  center 
at  Vaiaku  and  the  new  wharf;  the  fare 
Is  lie  PP  for  the  3  In.    stay;  The 
only  hotel  in  the  country  is  the  Valaku 
Langi  Hotel  near  the  airstrip  at 
Funafuti,  with  7  rooms  at  A$16  single. 
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a  kitchen 
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plus  A$15  for  all  meals.    Many  of  the 
outer  Islands  have  a  government  guest- 
house where  you  can  stay  for  a  nominal 
amount.     entertainment ;     Get  in  on 
some  of  the  singing,  dancing,  and 
general  frivolity  taking  place  some 
evenings  at  the  lotokava  maneapa  (com- 
munity hall).     On  Funafuti,  movies 
are  shown  in  3  of  these  halls,  admis- 
sion AOc-     shopping ;     Canned  foods  can 
be  obtained  at  the  coop  store,  locally 
known  as  the  'Fusi.'    Local  handi- 
crafts such  as  baskets,  mats,  fans, 
necklaces,  and  model  canoes  can  be 
purchased  at  a  small  stall  beside 
Funafuti  airstrip  (open  only  when 
planes  are  due),    money :  Australian 
currency  is  used,  along  with  Tuvaluan 
coins.     The  National  Bank  of  Tuvalu 
is  open  Mon.-Frl.   0930-1300.     visas ; 
No  visa  is  required  for  a  stay  of  up 
to  4  months,     conduct ;    Always  try  to 
enter  a  house  or  meeting  hall  from 
the  lagoon  side  rather  than  the  ocean 
side,  to  show  friendly  intentions. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  TUVALU 

Funafuti:     U.S.  troops  occupied  Funafuti 
during  the  Pacific  War,  and  built  the 
airstrip.     Funafuti  is  the  government 
headquarters  with  such  amenities  as  a 
good  library,  and  a  hospital.    At  the 
N  end  of  Funafuti  Island  there's  a 
white  sandy  beach  on  the  lagoon  side. 
Further  N,  on  Amatuku  Island,  is  the 
Tuvalu  Maritime  Training  School,  which 
prepares  Tuvaluans  for  employment  on 
oceangoing  ships.     At  low  tide  you 
can  walk  across  the  reef  to  Amatuku. 
Of  the  outlying  motus  on  the  atoll's 
coral  ring,  Funafala,  Tepuka,  and 
Fualifeke  are  inhabited.  Vaitapu; 
There  is  a  large  secondary  school 
on  Vaitapu  with  a  few  European 
teachers.    Nanumea :    Nanumea  atoll 
has  the  largest  population  of  any  of 
the  islands  in  Tuvalu.    A  wartime  U.S. 
landing  craft  still  sits  wrecked  on 
the  Nanumea  reef. 
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WALLIS  AND  FUTUNA 


This  Isolated  and  little-known  corner 
of  Polynesia  lies  HE  of  Fiji,  and  W  of 

Samoa.     For  manv  yenrs  the  only  way 
of  getting  there  was  via  Noumea,  1,600 
In  SW,  which  made  visitors  so 
rare  that  the  few  tiny  hotels  went 
out  of  business.     Wall  is  and  Futuna 
are  still  well  off  the  beaten  track, 
but  don't  wait  too  long  to  go,  because 
Club  Med  plans  to  open  a  $A  Billion 
resort  on  Wall Is. 

the  land;    The  islands  of  Futuna  and 

Wallis  are  230  km  apart,  and  there's 
quite  a  contrast  between  th^.  Wallis 
(150  sq  ka)  is  fairly  flat,  with 
gently  sloping  hillsides  rising  to 
Mt .  Lulu   (14  5  m) .     There  are  fresh- 
water crater  lakes  (Lalolalo,  Kikila, 
and  Lanutavake).    The  vain  island  of 
Uvea  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef 
with  some  22  small  motus.    Futuna  and 
Alofl  together  total  115  sq  km,  and 
are  aountainous,  with  Mt.  Puke  on 
Futuna  reaching  765  m.     There  are  many 
freshwater  springs  on  Futuna.  Alofi, 
2  ks  SE  of  Futuna,  is  uninhabited  due 
to  a  lack  of  water.    A  reef  flanks 
the  N  coast  of  Alofl;  the  S  coast 
features  high  cliffs.    Futuna  is 
surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef.  The 
cyclone  season  on  the  Islands  is  Oct. 
to  March  with  many  forming  in  the 
area  between  Wallis  and  Samoa. 

history:     Samuel  Wallis  on  HMS  Dolphin 
discovered  Wallis  in  1767,  while  Dutch 
navigators  found  Futuna  and  Alofi  in 
1616.     They  named  them  the  Hoorn  Islands 
after  the  old  port  of  Hoorn  (now  filled 
in)  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  from  whence 
they  had  sailed.     Cape  Horn,  South 
Africa,  received  its  name  for  the  same 
reason.    Marist  missionaries  arrived 
on  HaUis  in  1837,  and  today  the  in- 
habitants are  Cactwlic.   Uallis  was 


declared  a  French  protectorate  in  1886 
Futuna  in  1887.    A  referendum  was  held 

in  1959,  and  the  populace  voted  to 
change  their  status  from  protectorate 
to  overseas  territory.   This  was 
granted  by  the  French  parll— cnt  in 
1961. 
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government :    Government  remains  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  High  Com- 
missioner in  Noumea,  who  selects  a 
Senior  Administrator  to  run  things  at 
the  island  level  from  Mata  Utu.  There 
is  a  Territorial  Assembly  (20  members) 
which  deliberates  on  local  affairs. 
Local  government  is  headed  by  the  King 
of  Wall  is,  and  by  the  2  Kings  of 
Futuna  (at  Sigave  and  Alo). 


economy ;    Wall  is  and  Futuna  have 
almost  no  exports,  other  than  a  trickle 
of  copra  and  handicrafts  (tapa  cloth). 
The  people  live  on  remittances  from 
immigrants,  and  on  French  government 
subsidies.    With  such  French  largess, 
the  people  have  little  desire  to  seek 
independence . 

the  people:    The  6,000  people  on 
Wallis  and  the  3,173  on  Futuna  are 
mostly  Polynesians.    The  inhabitants 
of  Wallis  are  descended  from  invaders 
from  Tonga,  while  the  people  of  Futuna 
have  close  affinities  to  the  Samoans. 
The  Wallis  islanders  are  physically 
huge,  bigger  than  Tongans.  Another 
10,000  people  from  Wallis  and  Futuna 
live  and  work  in  Noumea.     Because  so 
many  men  have  left  to  work  abroad, 
there  is  a  high  percentage  of  women, 
children,  and  elderly  in  the  total 
population.     Some  300  French  expats 
live  on  Wallis,  but  you  seldom  see 
them.     They  have  a  small  subdivision 
on  a  hill  just  N  of  Mata  Utu;  aloft 
and  aloof.     Some  will  humble  them- 
selves and  speak  to  you  -  but  only  in 
French!    Only  6  Frenchmen  live  on 
Futuna.     Very  little  English  is 
spoken  on  Wallis  and  none  at  all  on 
Futuna. 

getting  there;    There  are  weekly 
flights  to  Hihifo  airport  (WLS)  on 


Wallis  from  Apia,  Nandi,  and  Noumea. 
The  boat  service  from  New  Caledonia 
is  described  in  the  Noumea  section  of 
this  book,     internal  transport:  UTA 
runs  3  flights  a  week  between  Futuna 
and  Wallis  (f.^,A00  OW) ,  but  book 
ahead  because  the  plane  only  carries 
9  passengers.    You  can  travel  from 
Wallis  to  Futuna  by  boat  approximately 
once  every  3  months.     If  the  boat  from 
Fiji  goes  directly  to  Wallis,  it  will 
call  in  at  Futuna  on  the  return  journey. 
Next  trip  is  the  reverse.    Deck  passage 
is  about  f.600  OW,  and  the  trip  takes 
lA-16  hours.     Once,  during  a  cyclone, 
it  took  the  vessel  almost  3  days  to 
go  from  Futuna  to  Wallis.     Sigave  is 
the  only  port  on  Futuna. 

visas :    Entry  requirements  are  the 
same  as  those  for  New  Caledonia  and 
Eastern  Polynesia.    Before  leaving 
Wallis,  obtain  a  sortie  stamp  from 
the  immigration  official  at  the  police 
station  in  Mata  Utu,  otherwise  you 
could  have  trouble  when  you  apply  for 
an  entree  stamp  on  Futuna.  New 
Caledonian  currency  is  used  on  the 
islands . 

practicalities  on  Wallis:     Mata  Utu 
resembles  a  village,  but  has  a  hospi- 
tal, police  station,  bank,  UTA  office, 
post  office,  and  administration  build- 
ings.   The  Hotel  Brial  is  on  the  road 
out  of  town  to  the  N.    Together,  the 
2  general  stores  offer  a  reasonable 
selection  of  goods.     Fresh  meat  is 
flown  in  from  Noumea  weekly.  Kung-fu 
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life  on  Wallla  and  Futuna;    Pigs  have  free 

run  of  land  and  house;   they  are  often  seen 
foraging  for  shellfish  on  the  beaches.  In 
the  early  c-veniii|i;  tliey  are  tallitl  back  for 
feeding  and  penning.    One  can  hear  bells 
ri»gtnc«  people  ahoaetng*  lAiletllag,  Che 
beating  of  drins,  gongs,  etc.,  as  the 
owners  utilize  different  Methods  of  calling 
hume  'u  o  aoekinmm.    A  fantastic  array  of 
sounds! 


FUTUNA  AND 
ALOFI 
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type  movies  are  shovm  In  the  theatre 
3  times  a  week  (Tues.,  Thurs.,  and 
Sat.)  -  provided  the  films  arrived  on 
the  flight  from  Noumea.     Admission  Is 
f.lOO.     Drop  in  to  the  Bar  Hatutois 
Molihina  to  meet  Simi,  a  friendly 
Fijian,  and  Male,  his  Wailiaian  wife. 
This  is  about  thr  nnlv  place  In  town 
where  you  can  speak  English. 

SIGHTS  OF  UALLIS  AND  FUTUNA 

Wallis :     Waliis  is  very  similar  to 
Tongatapu  In  both  people  and  landscape, 
right  down  to  the  partially  construct- 
ed and  uninhabited  dwellings*  The 
Tongans,  however,  smile  more  and  look 
jovial,  while  the  Wallisians  are  gen- 
era 11  v  sterner  -  the  French  mannerisms 
have  rubbed  off.    Most  of  the  villages 
are  on  the  E  side  of  the  Island. 
There's  no  public  transport  on  Wallis, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  private  cars 
and  motor  scooters,  so  it's  easy  to 
hitch.    Beat  tlae  to  catch  rides  to 
the  W  side  of  the  Island  and  the 
crater  lakes  is  in  the  very  early 
morning  when  people  are  on  their  way 


to  work  in  their  gardens.    The  roads 
on  Wallis  are  dusty  in  the  dry  season, 
and  bloody  murder  In  the  wet.  Either 
way  you  lose.     The  excellent,  com- 
parted coral  surfaces   laid  down  by  the 
Americans  during  WW  II  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  beyond  repair. 
Hihifo  airport  also  dates  from  the 
war,  as  does  an  abandoned  airstrip 
just  S  of  Lake  Klklla.    sights;  The 
King's  palace  is  opposite  the  post 
office  in  Mata  Utu.     A  track  to  the 
top  of  Mt.  Lulu  branches  off  the  road 
U  from  Hata  Utu;  panoramic  views 
from  the  summit.     Mt .  Lulu  is  actually 
3  or  4  continuous  cones,  clearly 
visible  frmi  their  indentations.  To 
get  to  Lake  Lalolalo,  hitch  a  ride  on 
one  of  the  empty  trucks  returning  to 
the  gravel  quarry  W  of  Mata  Utu.  Go 
past  the  quarry  and  go  straight  ahead 
at   the  Intersection.    Watch  for  the 
track  on  the  left,  about  5  minutes 
walk  from  the  intersection.  Lake 
Lalolalo  Is  spectacular;  It  is  circu- 
lar with  vortical  walls  30  m  high, 
which  make  the  water  inaccessible. 
Another  of  the  crater  lakes.  Lake 
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Lanutavake,   is  less  Impressive,  but 
you  can  swim  (approach  it  fron  the 
W  side).    The  Americans  dumped  their 
equipment  into  the  lakes  just  before 
they  left. 

Futuna:    The  narrow  coastal  strip 
from  Alo  to  Sigave  and  beyond  is  200 
m  wide  at  most.     Houses    and  the  road 
are  built  right  on  it.    Gardens  are 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
which  abruptly  rise  from  the  sea. 
High  cliffs  on  the  NE  side  of  Futuna 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  road 


right  around  Futuna,  but  at  low  tide 
you  can  cross  the  gap  on  foot.  The 
road  from  Alo  to  the  airstrip  and 
beyond  is  quite  a  feat  of  engineering, 
steep  and  narrow  in  some  places.  At 
Poi,  on  the  NE  coast,  an  impressive 
shrine  has  been  erected  to  honor  the 
first  missionary  killed  on  Futuna. 
People  from  Futuna  travel  to  their 
gardens  on  Alofi  daily,  using  small 
boats  they  keep  on  the  beach  near 
the  airstrip.     There  is  no  organized 
accommodation  on  Futuna,  so  plan  on 
camping  or  staying  with  the  locals. 
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FIJI 

INTRODUCTION 


Fiji  ifl  m  Joy  to  visit.    Tou  begin  to 

feel  the  happiness  and  the  warmth  of 
this  country  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of 
the  airport.    You  immediately  fall  in 
love  with  Fiji's  vibrant,  exuberant 
people.    Mbula,  welcome  to  Fiji,  every- 
one's favorite  South  Pacific  country. 
The  name  Fiji  is  a  corruption  of  the 
indigenous  name  *Viti'.    Over  100  of 
Fiji's  300-odd  islands  are  permanently 
inhabited;  most  of  the  others  are 
aOBetines  visited  and  used  for  planting. 
There's  a  diversity  of  beauty  throughout 
the  group,  each  island  offering  Its  ovm 
ceremonies,  festive  dress,  rituals,  and 
neturol  phenonene.    An  advanced  Pacific 
country,  the  Fiji  School  of  Medicine, 
the  University  of  the  South  Pacific, 
the  Fiji  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
the  Pacific  Theological  College  %iere 
all  established  this  century. 

the  lend:    By  Pacific  standards,  Fiji 
is  a  large  country  surpassed  only  by 
Papua  New  Guinea.     Its  332  islands  make 
up  a  total  land  area  of  18,333  sq  km, 
the  islands  ranging  in  sise  froa  10,429 
sq  km  Viti  Levu  ('Great  Fiji')  to 
specks  of  land  only  several  hectares 
in  area.    All  are  'high'  Islands  except 
for  those  of  the  Leu  Group  in  the  SE 
region.    The  population  of  over  half  a 
million  is  concentrated  on  the  2 
largest  islands,  Viti  Levu  (73. 4Z)  and 
Vanua  Levu  (17.6%).    Rambi  Island, 
between  Taveuni  and  Vanua  Levu,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  fianabans  of  Ocean 
Island  as  their  original  Island  hone 
in  Micronesia  was  ravaged  by  phosphate 
■inlng. 

dlaate:    Due  to  the  action  of  the 

trade  winds,  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
2  big  islands  are  wetter  and  greener 


than  the  western  sides.    Dec. -March  is 
the  rainy  season  but  nost  of  the 
rain  comes  at  night. 

HISTORY 

the  pre-European  period;    The  remains 
of  lapvta  pottery  hove  been  found  on 
the  Islands,   indicating  that  Fiji  may 
first  have  been  settled  by  Polynesian 
people  from  2000-600  B.C.    Much  later, 
about  500  B.C.,  the  Nelaneslsn  people 
arrived,  bringing  with  them  their  own 
distinct  pottery  traditions.    Over  the 
past  5(X)  years  there  has  been  a  nigral 
tion  of  Polynesians  from  Tonga  back 
into  the  Lau  group.     Pre-European  times 
were  marked  by  cannibalism  and  contin- 
ual warfare  which  becane  even  nore 
ferocious  with  the  beginning  of  the 
musket  trade.     For  long  known  to  the 
world  as  the  'Cannibal  Islands',  the 
Fijian  feudal  native  aristocracy 
practiced  customs  which  today  seem 
cruel,  callous,  and  barbarous.  In 
thia  tyramiicai,  vedieval  society 
people  were  buried  alive  under  the 
posts  of  new  houses,  war  canoes  were 
launched  over  the  living  bodies  of 
young  girls,  widows  of  chiefs  were 
strangled  to  keep  their  masters  cooipeny 
in  the  spirit  world.    These  feudal 
islanders  were,  however,  guardians  of 
one  of  the  highest  asterial  cultures 
of  the  Pacific.    They  could  build  greet 
ocean-going  double  canoes  up  to  30  m 
long,  construct  and  adorn  large  well- 
built  thatched  houses  (jnhures) ,  perfon 
marvelous  song-dances  called  meke y 
manufacture  tapa  (a  material  made  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry 
tree)  and  sinnct  (coconut  cordage), 
and  make  skillfully  plaited  mats, 
pottery  and  wooden  bowls. 
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European  dtscovcry;    The  first  European 
visitor  vas  Abel  Tasman;  he  sighted 
the  islands  in  1643  but  didn't  land. 
In  1779  Cook's  ship  anchored  off  Vatoa 
(Turtle  Island)  in  southern  Lau.  In 
1789,  after  the  :->junt't  mutiny^ 
Capt.  Hllliain  Bllgh  was  chased  by 
canoe'-loads  of  hostile  natives  as  he 
and  his  crew  rowed  in  between  the  2 
big  islands  of  Fiji  on  their  way  to 
Timor.    The  sea  between  the  Yasawas  and 
Vanua  Levu  is  still  known  as  Bligh 
Water.    Bll'gh's  careful  observations 
gave  Europeans  an  accurate  picture  of 
Fiji  for  the  first*  time.  Several 
months  after  Bligh  went  through  on  the 
westward  path  of  the  trade  winds, 
Fletcher  Christian  took  the  H.M.S. 
Bounty  into  Lau  on  his  eastward  Journey 
which  ultimately  led  hln  to  Pltcaim. 

European  penetration;    By  the  start  of 
the  19th  C,  Fiji  was  divided  into  areas 
run  by  warring,  petty  chief tans.  Since 
its  sandalwood  was  in  such  great  demand 
for  temple  accessories.  Joss  sticks 
and  incense  in  China,  the  dregs  of  the 
white  race  came  to  exploit  it.  In 
return  for  the  sandalwood,  these  beach- 
combers and  adventurers  in  many  cases 
assisted  tribal  chiefs  in  putting  down 


Thakoebau  of  FIJI:   A  drawing  froa  a  photo  taken 
In  1877.  now  In  th«  possession  of  the  Museun  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  England. 


rivals.    The  sandalwood  trade  brought 
many  ships  to  >fbua  Bay,  Vanua  Levu,  in 
the  years  1800-1813.    When  this  resource 
was  exhausted  traders  turned  to  beohe  de 
mer,  a  sea  slug  which,  when  dried  and 
smoked,  also  brought  a  good  price  in 
China.    The  early  1830 's  saw  the  begin- 
nings of  whaling,  and  more  important, 
the  arrival  from  Tonga  of  the  first 
missionaries.    For  30  years  Christian- 
ity made  little  headway  among  these 
fierce  and  idolatrous  people.    A  white 
missionary  was  killed  and  eaten  as  late 
as  1867.    But  eventually  the  situation 
reversed  and  the  masses  began  to  profess 
the  Christian  faith.    In  1854,  one  of 
Fiji's  principal  self-styled  chiefs, 
Thakombau,  was  baptised  a  Christian. 
Thakonbau  had  started  his  life  an  ardent 

cannibal,  braining  victlna  rvgularly 
with  his  war  club.    In  later  years  he 
became  a  refined,  courtly  and  dignified 
Christian  gentleman.    He  was  the  para- 
mount chief  of  the  time  and  trusted 
friend  of  the  colonial  administration. 
Thakombau  first  dreamed  of  a  coherent 
Fijian  state  during  the  period  of  chaos 
in  the  late  1860's  and  1870's  when  no 
one  seemed  strong  enough  to  impose 
their  authority  over  the  whole  country. 
From  his  seat  of  power  on  Nbau  (east 
of  Viti  Levu),  he  attempted  to  unify 
all  of  Fiji  under  his  rule.    But  he 
experienced  difficulties  in  winning 
over  a  rival  Fijian  confederation  of 
chiefs,  and  with  outstanding  debts 
piling  up,  he  formally  ceded  the 
island  to  Queen  Victoria  in  Oct.  1874. 

the  colonial  period;    Thus  began  96 
years  of  mostly  beneficial  colonial 
rule.    After  1859,  planters  began 
arriving  in  the  Islands  from  England. 
Since  the  native  Fijians  had  no  in« 
centive  to  work  for  wages  on  the  plan- 
tations, an  alternative  source  of  labor 
had  to  be  found.    Labor  traffic  began 
involving  other  Helaneslans,  often 
Solomon  Islanders,  who  were  brought  to 
Fiji  to  work  for  given  periods  of  time. 
If  persuasion  failed,  recruiters  often 
resorted  to  trickery  or  kidnapping  to 
get  workers.    The  many  abuses  involved 
in  this  system  were  moderated  only  In 
1872  by  the  Polynesian  Islanders 
Protection  Act,  enforced  by  the  British. 
But  the  need  for  labor  remained.  Cotton 
was  an  early  crop.    From  1868  to  1871 
Levuka,  the  capital  at  the  time,  grew 
rapidly*    Sugar  gradually  replaced 
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the  guns  of  Lonoloiao 
on  a  hilltop  between 
Lautoka  and  Nandi 


cotton  as  the  main  crop  and  in  1881 
the  first  large  sugar  mill  started 
operation.     To  remedy  the  labor 
shortage,  indentured  Indian  laborers 
were  brought  in,  beginning  in  1879. 
Today  their  descendants  outnumber  the 
native  Fijians.    When  the  indenture 
system  finally  fell  out  of  favor,  the 
sugar  fields  were  divided  into  it 
hectare  units  and  in  1916  the  Indian 
workers  became  tenant  farmers.  This 
system  continues  to  this  day.  Fijians 
were  outstanding  combat  troops  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  in  the  Solomon 
Island  campaign  during  WW  II,  and  from 
1952-56  in  Malaya  fighting  communist 
insurgents.    So  skilled  were  the 
Fijians  at  jungle  warfare  against  the 
Japanese  that  it  was  never  appropriate 
to  list  a  Fijian  as   'missing  In  action' 
but  to  phrase  it  'not  yet  arrived'. 
Their  fighting  tradition  continues  as 
members  of  the  UN  peacekeeping  force 
in  Southern  Lebanon  in  the  early 
1980' s.    Until  1952  the  Fijian  capital 
of  Suva  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  Imperial  Administration  in 
the  South  Pacific.     On  Oct.  10,  1970, 
Fiji  became  a  fully  independent 
nation. 

government ;    The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  52  members,  22  elected  by 
the  native  Fijian  community,  22  by  the 
Fiji  Indian  community,  and  8  by  other 
voters.     The  ruling  Alliance  Party  is 
predominantly  Fijian  while  the  opposi- 
tion National  Federation  Party  is 


mostly  Indian.     Both  of  these  politi- 
cal parties  are  multiracial.  There 
is  also  a  Senate,  with  8  members 
appointed  by  the  Great  Council  of 
Chiefs,  7  by  the  Prime  Minister,  6  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  1  by 
the  Council  of  Rotuma.    Changes  to  the 
Constitution  and  many  laws  require  a 
75%  majority  vote  in  both  houses. 
Prime  Minister  Ratu  Sir  Kamisese  Mara, 
who  led  the  country  into  independence 
in  1970  and  through  the  first  decade 
of  its  history,  has  been  a  strong 
force  of  moderation  in  what  could  have 
been  an  explosive  situation.  Fiji 
Indian  politicians  have  also  been  re- 
strained in  their  demands  and  slow 
progress  is  being  made  towards  a  more 
equitable  society  for  all.     A  divisive 
chord  has  been  struck  by  the  Fijian 
Nationalist  Party  which  has  championed 
the  cause  of  Melanesian  racist  extrem- 
ism. 

economy :    Fiji's  major  crop  is  sugar- 
cane.    Coconut  oil  made  from  copra  is 
another  principal  export.    The  timber 
industry  is  the  most  rapidly  growing 
sector  of  the  economy  and  already  half 
of  the  projected  60,000  hectares  to  be 
planted  with  Caribbean  pine  by  the 
Fiji  Pine  Commission  and  private  land- 
owners is  complete.    These  fast- 
growing  trees  were  introduced  to  Fiji 
from  British  Honduras  in  order  to  earn 
export  revenue.     In  the  past,  Fijians 
have  been  subsistence  farmers  but  the 
government  is  now  trying  to  encourage 
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cash  crops.    Tourism,  centered  on  the 
islands  off  Nandi  and  along  the  S 
coast  of  Viti  Levu,  is  an  important 
moneymaker.    Goldmining  at  Vatukoula 
on  Viti  Levu  has  become  more  profit- 
able, and  extensive  copper  deposits 
at  Names i  are  being  considered  for 
development.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  potential,  Fiji  has  a  serious 
trade  imbalance  and  the  gap  is  widen- 
ing. 

THE  PEOPLE 

the  Fijians;    Fijian  society  has  always 
been  an  amalgam  made  up  of  Tongans, 
Rotumans,  Samoans,  Solomon  Islanders, 
and  Gilbertese.    Later,  Chinese,  Euro- 
peans, and  Indians  emigrated,  to  make 
Fiji  a  crossroads  of  cultures,  the 
only  truly  plural  society  in  the  South 
Pacific.     FlJians  themselves  are 
Melaneslans  by  race,  except  those  of 
the  Lau  or  Eastern  Group  who  have  a 
considerable  mixture  of  Tongan-Polyne- 
sian  blood.     Polynesians  in  Fiji  have 
straight  hair  while  the  Melanesian 
Fijians  have  frizzy  hair.  Native 
Fijians,  since  they  have  mixed  so 
much  with  Polynesians,  are  generally 
lighter-skinned  than  the  Melanesians 
of  other  Pacific  nations  to  the  W.  At 
cession  with  Britain  In  1874  the  popu- 
lation of  Fiji  consisted  almost  purely 
of  Fijians,  about  200,000  in  number. 
By  1919,  after  measles,  a  lethal 
influenza  epidemic,  and  other  diseases 
had  rampaged  through  the  islands,  there 
were  only  83,000,  its  lowest. 

the  Indians;    Indians  carae  first  as 
indentured  labor  to  work  in  the  cane- 
fields.     Many  of  them  stayed  on, 
choosing  not  to  be  repatriated.  In 
1879  there  were  A50  Indians  in  Fiji, 
in  1883  there  were  2,300.     By  1916, 
when  the  indenture  system  was  done 
away  with,  63,000  Indians  had  been 
introduced  into  the  colony.     In  19A0, 
the  Indian  population  was  98,000,  still 
below  the  Fijian  total  of  105,000;  but 
by  the  19A6  census  the  Indians  had 
outstripped  the  Fijians  by  3,000  with 
120,000  to  117,000.     Ever  since,  the 
disproportion  has  grown  greater  and 
greater  and  at  present  Fijians  are  a 
minority  in  their  own  home.  Reasons 
could  be  that  the  Indians  have  a 
higher  fertility  rate  and  low  infant 


mortality,  or  that  Indian  women  marry 
younger  than  their  Fijian  sisters  and 
give  birth  to  more  girls.     It's  also 
possible  that  the  potential  insecurity 
of  their  position  has  engendered  in 
Fiji  Indians  a  desire  to  seek  strength 
in  numbers.     Now,  of  Fiji's  total  popu- 
lation of  632,000  (1979),  45%  are 
Fijian  while  50%  are  Indian.  The 
Indians  -  Muslims,  Hindus  and  Sikhs  - 
have  kept  alive  many  of  their  relig- 
ious beliefs  and  rituals.  Hindu 
Indians  for  example  retain  such 
customs  as  firewalking  rituals  and 
religious  processions,  the  same  as 
were  practiced  by  their  forbears  for 
thousands  of  years  in  India. 


the  problem  of  land;    At  the  First 
Constitutional  Conference  in  1965  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  were  first 
promulgated  and  in  1970  the  Constitu- 
tion for  Independence  asserted  that 
everyone  born  in  Fiji  would  be  a  citi- 
zen with  equal  rights.    But  the  land 
laws,  right  up  to  the  present,  have 
very  much  favored  'Fiji  for  the  Fijians'; 
these  laws  forbid  Indians  from  owning 
the  farming  properties  they  work.  Most 
of  the  Indians  continue  farming  leased 
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land  while  some  have  become  affluent 
shopovmers,  tradesmen  and  professionals 
in  the  tovras.     The  majority  of  Indians 
are  concentrated  in  the  cane-growing 
areas  and  live  in  isolated  farmhouses 
or  small  settlements.    The  Ftjians,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  more  dispersed, 
living  in  villages  of  50  to  400  people 
along  the  rivers  or  coast,  or  on  the 
outer  Islands.    Many  Indians  also  live 
in  Suva,  as  do  an  increasing  number  of 
Fijians.     Fijian  farmers  work  communal 
land,  but  individually,  not  as  a  group. 
Each  Fijian  is  assigned  his  piece  of 
native  land.    But  now,  land  is  a 
problem  in  Fiji  as  native  land  cannot 
be  sold.    About  83%  of  the  land  is 
administered  by  the  Native  Lands  Trust 
Board  as  inalienable  Fijian  land. 
Although  Indian  farmers  can  lease  land, 
the  arrangement  is  not  always  satis- 
factory to  th^  and  much  land  lies 
idle.     Indians  would  naturally  like  to 
own  and  work  their  own  land.  Leases 
last  an  average  of  30  years  and  the 
tenant  must  often  spend  considerable 
time  and  money  clearing  the  land  and 
preparing  it  for  production. 

race  relations:    Visitors  to  Fiji  can 
learn  much  about  the  country  by  listen- 
ing to  what  their  Indian  and  Fijian 
friends  have  to  say  about  the  preced- 
ing matters.     Racial  antagonism  in 
Fiji  has  been  exaggerated  and  certain- 
ly has  none  of  the  bitterness  one 
encounters,  say,  in  Guyana  or  Malaysia. 
Fijians  and  Indians  are  often  seen 
working  and  playing  together  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  another  example 
of  2  80  very  different  peoples  living 
together  peacefully  in  such  numbers 
and  in  such  close  quarters.     It's  what 
makes  Fiji  such  a  special  place  to 
visit. 

FIJIAN  CUSTOMS  AND  CRAFTS 

The  Fijians  are  a  very  tradition- 
oriented  people  and  over  the  years  they 
have  retained  a  surprising  variety  of 
customs  despite  conflicting  influences. 
The  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
village  life  include  not  only  the 
erection  and  upkeep  of  certain  build- 
ings, but  also  personal  participation 
in  the  many  ceremonies  which  give  their 
lives  meaning. 
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a  tanoa  carved  from  a  single  block  of  wood 


the  yanggona  or  kava  ceremony;  Yanggona 
(kava)  comes  from  the  green  root  (waka) 
of  the  pepper  plant  (Macropiper 
methysticum)  and  this,  its  ceremonial 
preparation,  is  the  most  honored 
feature  of  the  formal  life  of  Fijians, 
Tongans  and  Samoans.    It  is  performed 
with  the  utmost  gravity  according  to  a 
sacramental  ritual.    New  mats  are  first 
spread  on  the  floor  of  a  big  house  on 
%#hich  is  placed  a  handcarved  wooden 
bowl  nearly  a  meter  wide  called  a 
tanoa.    Cowrie  shells  decorating  long 
coconut  fiber  cords  fastened  to  the 
bowl  lead  to  the  guests  of  honor.  As 
many  as  70  men  take  their  places  before 
the  bowl.    The  officiants  are  decked 
out  in  adornments  of  tapa,  fiber  and 
croton  leaves,  their  torsos  smeared 
with  glistening  coconut  oil,  their 
faces  usually  blackened.    The  yanggona 
root  is  first  pounded  or  grated  into  a 
powder  in  the  tambili  (a  mortar). 
Formerly  it  was  chewed.    Next  it's 
mixed  with  water  in  the  tanoa.  The 
pulp  Is  shaped   into  a  ball,  then 
kneaded  and  strained  through  hibiscus 
ivau)  fibers  to  squeeze  out  the  juices 
into  the  tanoa.    When  the  drink  attains 
the  right  consistency,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  shouts  *Lomba\*  (Squeeze!), 
then  'falo!'   (Pour  it  out!)  to  the 
cupbearer  who  approaches  the  bowl  with 
half  a  coconut  shell  (mbilo)  which  he 
then  carries  filled  to  the  guest  of 
honor.    After  the  guest  drains  his 
bowl,  the  master  of  ceremonies  cries 
out  'Wbtu!'  (Throw!),  the  drinker  then 
spins  his  empty  mbilo  as  vigorously  as 
he  can  on  the  mat  like  a  top  and  then 
everyone  cries  'Hatha  !'  ('It  is  dry  !'). 

social  kava  drinking;    While  the  above 
describes  the  full  yanggona  ceranony. 
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grasping  war  clubs,  rijian  men  perform  a  meke 


which  is  only  performed  for  high  chiefs, 
versions  are  put  on  for  tourists  in 
the  hotels.    Of  course  the  village 
people  have  abbreviated  grog  sessions 
almost  every  day.    Visitors  to  villages 
are  invariably  invited  to  join  the 
revelers,  in  which  case  it's  customary 
to  present  a  half  pound  of  kava  to  the 
group.     Clap  once  when  the  cupbearer 
offers  you  the  mbilo  and  3  times  after 
you  drink. 

Fijian  dancing  (meke) :    Dances  are  per- 
formed at  feasts  and  on  special  occa- 
sions.    Brandishing  spears,  their  faces 
painted  with  charcoal,  the  men  wear 
frangipani  lets  and  skirts  of  shredded 
leaves.     The  war  club  dance  re-enacts 
heroic  events  of  the  past.     Both  men 
and  women  perform  the  vakamalolo,  a 
sitting  dance,  while  the  seasea  is 
danced  by  women  flourishing  fans. 

the  presentation  of  the  tambua:  A 
tambua  is  the  tooth  of  a  sperm  whale. 
This  rite  used  to  be  performed  when 
chiefs  exchanged  delegates,  before 


alliance  meetings,  or  before  confer- 
ences on  peace  or  war.     In  recent  times, 
the  taribua  is  presented  during  the 
yanggona  ceremony,  a  symbolic  welcome 
for  a  respected  guest  or  visitor,  or  as 
a  prelude  to  public  business  or  modern- 
day  official  functions.    On  the  village 
level,  twnbuas  are  still  coimnonly  ex- 
changed to  arrange  marriages ,  to  show 
respect  at  funerals,  or  to  settle 
disputes.    Old  tambuas  are  prized 
cultural  property  and  may  not  be 
exported  from  Fiji. 

stingray  spearing  drive:     A  time- 


honored  sport  and 
Stingrays  are  leth 
with  caudal  spines 
To  catch  them,  8-9 
in  a  line  about  a 
reef.     As  soon  as 
a  punt  is  paddled 
speed  until  close 
spear . 


source  of  food, 
al-looking  creatures 

up  to  18  cm  long. 

punts  are  drawn  up 
km  long  beside  the 
a  stingray  is  sighted, 
forward  with  great 
enough  to  hurl  a 


the  rising  of  the  mbalolo:  Of  all  the 
Pacific  Island  groups,  this  practice 
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takes  place  only  in  Samoa  and  Fiji. 
A  mbalolo  is  a  segmented  worm  of  the 
coetomate  order,  considered  a  culinary 
delicacy  throughout  these  islands.  It 
Is  about  45  cm  long  and  lives  deep  in 
the  fissures  of  coral  reefs,  rising  to 
the  surface  only  twice  a  year  to  propa- 
gate and  then  to  die.     This  natural 
almanac  keeps  both  lunar  and  solar 
times,  and  has  a  fixed  day  of  appear- 
ance -  no  matter  if  a  hurricane  is 
raging.    The  mbalolo  swarms  to  the 
surface  only  2  nights  yearly,  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  moon  in  Oct.  and 
November.     It  has  never  failed  to 
appear  on  time  for  over  100  years  now. 
You  can  even  check  your  calendar  by  it. 
Because  this  thin,  jointed  worm  appears 
with  such  mathematical  certainty, 
Fijians  are  waiting  in  their  boats  to 
swoop  the  millions  of  writhing,  reddish- 
brown  (male)  and  moss-green  (female) 
spawn  out  of  the  water  when  It  rises  to 
the  surface.    The  rising  takes  place 
just  before  dawn.    Within  an  hour  after 
the  rising  the  sacs  burst  and  the 
fertile  milt  gives  rise  to  the  next 
generation  of  mbalolo.    This  is  one  of 
the  most  bizarre  curiosities  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  South  Pacific. 


I  roro  Naniuka  in  the  Lau  t.ioup 


tmbua:    Yanggona  (or  kava)  the  Fijians  share 
with  the  Polynesians,  but  the  tcrnbua,  or  whale's 
tooth,  is  significant  only  in  Fiji.    The  Umbua 
obtained  from  the  sperm  whale  have  always  played 
an  important  part  in  Fijian  ceremonies.  They 
were  hung  about  the  necks  of  warriors  and  chiefs 
in  the  19th  C.  during  great  festivals,  and  even 
today  they  are  presented  to  distinguished  guests 
and  are  exchanged  at  weddings,  births,  deaths, 
and  also  when  personal  or  connmnal  contracts  or 
agreements  are  entered  into.     TcFfbua,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  have  never  been  used  as  cur- 
rency and  cannot  purchase  goods  or  services.  To 
be  presented  with  a  tcnbua  is  a  great  honor. 


craf ts ;    Although  considered  part  of 
Melanesia,  Fiji  has  experienced  strong 
Polynesian  influence  in  its  artforms. 
Tapa,  for  example,  is  a  Polynesian 
contribution.    The  Lau  group  was  long 
under  direct  Tongan  control  and  thus 
Polynesian  political  systems  and  art 
forms  spread  throughout  the  Islands. 
Fijian  canoes  were  patterned  after  the 
more  advanced  Polynesian  type,  although 
the  Fijians  who  manned  them  were  timid 
sailors.    War  clubs,  food  bowls,  eating 
utensils,  and  tapa  are  considered  the 
Fijian's  finest  artifacts.     Many  of 
the  women  of  the  Lau  group  and  Vatulele 
Island  still  make  tapa.     While  Tongan 
tapa  is  decorated  by  holding  a  relief 
pattern  under  the  tapa  and  overpainting 
the  lines,  Fijian  masi  kesa  is  distinc- 
tive for  its  rhythmic  geometric  designs 
applied  with  stencils  made  from  green 
pandanus  and  banana  leaves.     The  only 
colors  used  are  red,  from  red  clay, 
and  black  pigment  obtained  by  burning 
candlenuts. 
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FIJI'S  UNUSUAL  FAUNA 


tree  frog 


pink-billed  parrot  finch 


banded  Iguana 


events:     Check  to  see  if  any  festivals 
are  scheduled  during  your  visit.  The 
best  known  are  the  Hibiscus  Festival 
(Suva),  the  Mbula  Festival  (Nandl) , 
the  Bougainvillea  Festival  (Mba) ,  and 
the  Sugar  Festival  (Lautoka) ,  but  there 
are  others.    Fiji  Day  is  Oct.  13th 
with  parades,  contests,  sporting  events, 
and  more. 

fauna ;    One  of  the  more  unusual 
creatures  to  be  found  in  Fiji  and 
Tonga  is  the  banded  iguana,  a  lizard 
which  lives  in  trees  and  can  grow  up 
to  70  cm  long  (two-thirds  of  which  is 
tail).     The  iguanas  are  emerald  green, 
the  male  being  easily  distinguished 
from  the  female  by  his  bluish-grey 
cross  stripes.     Banded  Iguanas  change 
color  to  control  their  Internal  temp- 
erature, becoming  darker  when  In  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.    Their  nearest 
relatives  are  found  in  South  America 
and  Madagascar,  and  no  lizards  live 
further  E  In  the  Pacific  than  these. 
In  1979  a  new  species,  the  crested 
iguana,  was  discovered  on  a  small 
island  off  the  W  coast  of  Vnnua  Levu. 
There  are  2  species  of  snakes  in  Fiji: 
the  very  rare,  poisonous  bolo  loa^  and 
the  Pacific  boa  which  can  grow  up  to 
2  ra  long.     The  land  and  tree-dwelling 


native  frogs  are  unusual  for  the  long 
suction  discs  on  their  fingers  and 
toes.    Because  they  live  deep  in  the 
rainforest  and  feed  at  night,  they  are 
seldom  seen.     Four  of  the  world's  7 
species  of  sea  turtles  nest  in  Fiji: 
the  green,  hawksbill,  loggerhead,  and 
leatherback.     Nesting  takes  place  from 
Nov. -Feb.  at  night  when  there  Is  a 
full  moon  and  high  tide.     The  female 
struggles  up  the  beach  and  lays  as 
many  as  100  eggs  In  a  hole  which  she 
digs  and  then  covers.    Turtle  eggs  are 
protected  by  law  In  Fiji,  as  are 
leatherback  turtles,  turtles  with 
shells  under  46  cm  long,  and  all 
turtles  during  the  nesting  season. 
Persons  who  take  eggs  or  turtles  at 
this  time  are  violating  the  Fisheries 
Act  and  face  harsh  fines.    There  are 
22  endemic  species  of  birds  in  Fiji  and 
birds,  eggs,  and  nests  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

PRACTICALITIES 

getting  there:    Ten  major  International 
airlines  fly  Into  Nandl:    Air  Nauru, 
Air  New  Zealand,  Air  Pacific,  Contin- 
ental Airlines,  CP  Air,  Japan  Airlines, 
Lan  Chile,  Polynesian  Airlines, 
Qantas,  and  UTA.    internal  transport; 
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Fiji  has  one  of  the  best  domestic 
transportation  networks  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  whether  you  wish  to  travel 
by  plane,  boat,  or  bus,  you'll  find 
many  services  to  choose  from  at  very 
reasonable  prices.    Since  most  radiate 
out  from  the  capital,  they  are  listed 
under  'Suva  -  transportation'  which 
follows . 

accommodation:    Most  of  the  cheap 
hotel  accommodation  is  concentrated 
in  Nandi,  Suva,  and  Levuka.     In  these 
hotels  you  can  always  get  a  room  for 
under  $10  and  a  dormitory  bed  for 
under  $5.    There  are  a  few  other  in- 
expensive places  scattered  around,  but 
away  from  Viti  Levu  and  Ovalau  you 
usually  have  to  camp  or  stay  with  the 
locals.     Staying  in  the  villages  of 
Fiji  offers  the  most  rewarding,  finest 
travel  experience  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  if  everybody  plays  fair  it  will 
always  be  so.     Both  Indian  and  native 
Fijians  will  gladly  invite  you  in. 
Your  hosts  will  often  be  much  poorer 
than  yourself  (financially)  so  give 
back  as  much  as  you  receive,  plus  a 
little.    Even  the  most  remote  Fijian 
villages  have  small  trade  stores 
where  you  can  buy  things  like  rice, 
flour,  sugar,  tea,  tinned  meat,  etc.. 
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to  give  to  the  family  you're  staying 
with.    Perhaps  a  little  kaoa  and  some 
cigarettes  for  the  men.    How  much 
should  you  give?    Just  ask  yourself 
how  much  you'd  be  spending  if  you  were 
staying  in  Suva.    The  Fijians  have  an 
inate  dignity  and  kindness  which  will 
prevent  them  from  complaining  openly, 
even  when  they  feel  they  are  being 
taken  advantage  of,  but  if  you  leave 
and  contribute  nothing  you  may  well 
be  the  last  traveler  to  stay  with 
that  family.     In  Fijian  villages  the 
turanga-ni~koT*o  (village  herald)  can 
usually  arrange  somewhere  for  you  to 
stay,  or  go  directly  to  the  chief.  It 
is  a  Fijian  custom  that  when  an  outsider 
stays  in  a  village,  he  presents  a 
pound  of  kava  to  the  chief.    This  can 
be  purchased  in  the  Suva  market  for 
about  $2  a  pound.     Don't  buy  powdered 
kava,  get  whole  roots.    The  kava  should 
be  placed  before  the  chief  (not  given) 
so  he  may  accept  or  refuse.     If  he 
accepts  (by  touching  the  package)  your 
welcome  is  confirmed  and  you  may  spend 
the  night  in  the  village.     The  present- 
ation of  kava  is  known  as  a  sevusevu 
and  usually  leads  to  a  late  night  grog 
session  where  you'll  meet  nearly  the 
whole  village. 


the  rest  house  at 
Tunbou  (Lakemba)  is 
typical  of  the  sim- 
ple, yet  comfortable 
accomnodation  avail- 
able on  the  outer 
islands 
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food:     Unlike  the  other  island  nations, 
Fiji  has  many  good,  cheap  restaurants. 
There  are  numerous  Chinese  restaurants. 
On  the  western  aide  of  Vltl  Lavu, 
Indian  restaurants  use  the  name  'Lodge*, 
a  place  inhere  you  can  always  get  some 
cbaap  curries.    In  Fijian  vUlages 
you'll  b«  served  fish,  baked  or  fried, 
cassava,  ndalo,  and  breadfruit,  with 
ndalo  or  kiffnala  leaves  in  coconut 
sance.    Salt  and  chllins  are  available 
to  liven  1^  the  taata  of  tha  vegetables. 

money;     Banking  hours  in  Fiji  are  Mon.- 
Thars.  1000-1500,  Frl.  1000-1600.  In 
addition,  the  National  Bank  of  Fiji  in 
Suva  and  Lautoka  is  open  Sat.  0830- 
1030.    US$1  -  F$0.81  (approxlMtely) . 

visas ;     No  visa  is  required  for  ntmjm 
of  30  days  or  less.    Extensions  are 
available  froa  the  Innigratlon  Offices 
In  Suva  and  Lautoka,  and  at  Ksndi 

airport.     You  can  also  arrange  exten- 
sions through  the  Labor  Offices  in 
Lssibasa  and  Savusavu,  and  from  the 
District  Officers  on  Ovalau  and  Taveunl. 
You  must  apply  before  your  current 
permit  expires.    Extensions  are  given 
out  2  mmths  at  a  tlae  up  to  a  llndt 
of  6  months,  at  no  charge.  Bring 
along  your  passport,  ticket  to  ieave 
Fiji,  and  proof  of  sufficient  funds 
(over  $300).    Fiji  has  3  ports  of 
entry  by  aea:    Suva,  Lautoka,  and 
Levuka . 

conduct!    The  people  of  Fiji  are  want 

and  friendly  <?o  smile  and  say  hello  to 
them  on  the  street  and  they  will  do  the 
sane  to  you.     It's  good  manners  to  take 
off  your  hat  while  walking  tiirough  a 
Fiiian  village.     Fijian  children  are 
very  well  behaved.    There's  no  running 
or  shouting  when  you  arrive  in  a  village 
and  they  leave  you  alone  if  you  wish. 

health:    If  you're  sleeping  in  villages 
or  with  the  locals,  you  wsy  pick  up 
head  or  body  lice  in  which  case  apply 
DDT  enulaion  available  at  any  cheaiat. 


AIRPORTS 

Nandi  Intern a tjonal  Airport  (NAN) : 
There  are  frequent  buses  along  the 
highway,  just  a  short  walk  frow  the 
teminal,  to  Nandi  town  (8  km  -  32c) 
and  I.autoka  (22  km  -  65c).     The  Fiji 
Visitors  Bureau  office,  just  to  the 
left  as  you  cowe  out  of  custoas,  is 
open  Mon. -Frl.  0830-1300/1400-1630.  as 
well  as  for  all  international  flight 
arrivals.    Pick  up  maps  and  brochures 
here,  but  they're  nelnly  oriented 
towards  the  traditional  tourist  resorts. 
There  are  banks  open  24  hours  a  day  in 
the  GfMwrcial  arcade,  just  as  you  cowe 
out  of  custOBS,  and  In  the  transit 

lounge.     Thev  charge  a   SOc   fee  for  .ill 
transactions.     If  you  want  to  rent  a 
car,  Dowlnlon  Rentals  is  probably  the 

rhenpest  .     Many   traVi'^l  ngenries  (Roslc 
Reservations  is  one  of  the  best)  and 
airline  offices  are  located  In  the 
arcade  and  there's  also  a  post  office. 
Coin  lockers  cost  20c  per  day.  Check 
your  change  carefully  if  you  buy  any- 
thing at  Randi  airport  as  the  clerks 
wight  try  to  pSBS  Australian  and  N.Z. 
coins  off  on  you.     Tourists  probably 
do  the  saae  to  them.     The  airport 
never  closes  and  jrou  can  aleep  on  the 

benches  on  the  departures  side  if 
you're  arriving  or  leaving  in  the  wee 
hours.    There  are  wany  large  duty  free 
shops  in  the  departure  lounge;  a 
departure  tax  of  $5  is  payable  on  all 
international  flights. 

Nauaori  airport  (SUV) ;     The  airport 
bus  costs  $1   to  the  Air  Pacific  office 
in  Suva  (23  km).    There's  also  a  local 
bus  out  on  tiie  rosd  if  you  just  wsnt  to 
go  into  Nausori  (18c).    There's  no  bank 
or  tourist  information,  but  there  is 
the  inevitable  duty  free  shop.  The 
departure  tax  Is  $S  on  all  Intcmatlon- 
al  flights,  but  no  tax  is  levied  on 
donestic  flights. 
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VITI 

Vitl  Levu  is  the  Mln  island  of  Fiji 

separated  hy  a  central  divide  with  a 
dry  leeward  side  to  the  W,  and  a  dense 
rainforest  on  the  wetter  windward  side. 
It's  almost  exactly  the  saae  sise  as 
the  island  of  Hawaii. 

NAMDI 

Nandi  has  little  to  offer  other  than  a 
In  of  concrete  duty-free  tourist  stores 
and  a  surprisingly  colorful  asirkee 
(best  on  Sat.  morning).     There  are 
plenty  ot  mass-produced  handicrafts 
for  sale.    Nandi *s  only  real  use  is  a 
place  to  rest  up  in  one  of  its  many 
cheap  hotels  after  a  long  plane  ride. 
There  are  5  aovie  houses  in  Handi, 
showing  nostly  Indian  filas. 

rentals;    Khans  Rental  Cars  at  the 
service  station  opposite  the  Itendi 
Hotel  charges  $9  a  day  plus  9c  per  Vm 
for  their  cheapest  cars.     For  scooters, 
cross  the  bridge  N  out  of  town  and 
look  for  the  Kawasaki  sign  beside  the 
timber  yard  (Marr's  Motorcycles).  Here 
you  can  get  K£  100  trail  bikes  for  $3 
a  day,  plus  50c  for  insurance.    A  $S0 
deposit  is  required  and  you  need  a 
■otorcycle  license. 

stay;    Several  of  the  hotels  provide  a 

free  pick-up  snrvire  from  the  airport. 
If  a  hotel  mini-bus  isn't  there  when 
you  arrive,  a  phone  call  will  hring 

Chem  out:     Johal's    (tel.  72192), 

Melanesian  (72438),  Roadway  (72320), 
Coconut  Inn  (72553).    Johal's  Hotel  is 
the  closest  to  the  airport,  a  10 
minute  walk  in  off  the  main  road  past 
the  Mocambo  Hotel.     There  are  24  rooms 
which  go  for  $7  single,  $10  double,  or 
$4  in  the  dorm.     Facilities  include  a 
store,  swimming  pool,  and  bar  where 
sone  drinking  and  carousing  goes  on, 
which  will  probably  be  aore  appreci- 
ated bv  single  males  than  couples  or 
female  travelers.    Always  seem  to  be 
a  lot  of  Fijian  girls  aro«md  the 
place.     The  Melanesian  Hotrl   is  more 
expensive  but  pleasant  and  coafort- 
able  at  $14  single,  $17  doable,  or  $S 
in  the  don  (4  persons  mavl— ) » 
There's  a  ewl—lng  pool,  bar,  and 


LEVU 

rescanrant  in  tbm  conples.   The  rlifim 

est  place  to  stay  in  Nandi  in  tiM 
Namaka  Inn  near  the  Melanesian  Hotel* 
$5  single  or  $10  doable  witli  breakfast 

included,  or  $2.50  dorm  (no  breakfast). 
It's  plain  and  noisy  and  has  little  to 
recoisM. Hd  it  except  the  low  price. 
Tott  mLf^t  want  to  try  a  seal  in  tbe 
restaurant  downstairs  if  you're 
staying  at  the  Melanesian  however. 
Much  better  is  the  loedBay  Motel,  $7 
single,  $12  doable,  or  $3.50  in  the 
dom  (3  persons  maximum).     The  Roadwaj 
has  cooking  laciiities,  there's  a 
washing  nochine  <$1),  and  they'll 
store  excess  luggage  for  you  at  20c  a 
day.    An  old  favorite  and  still  one 
of  the  best  places  to  stay  in  Vndi 
is  the  Coconut  Inn.    Rates  in  the  old 
wing  are  $10  single,  $13  double,  or  $4 
in  the  dorm  (up  to  9  to  a  rooa);  $1 
surcharge  if  yon  only  stay  one  ni|^t. 
The  Inn  is  safe  for  women  (they  have 
their  own  domitory)  and  has  an 
attractive  layout  widi  a  pool,  bar, 
and  restaurant.     Stay  here  if  yoo'ce 
in  Nandi  on  Sunday  because  a  special 
dinner  and  movie  are  offered  for  a 
reasonable  charge.    Less  friendly  and 
more  crowded  is  the  Simseekers  Hotel 
on  Narewa  Road  which  charges  $6  single, 
$11  double,  breakfast  included  ($1 
surcharge  for  1  night).  Dtivnstaim 
is  a  dormitory,  styled  the  'Nandi 
Youth  Hostel'    (no  official  YH  affili- 
ation), costing  $3.50  for  a  boakbed, 

bronkfnnt    included.     There's  a  tiny 
pool  out  back,  a  restaurant,  and  it's 
a  convenient  place  to  neet  other 
travelers.    Right  in  Nandi  itself  is 
the  Nandi  Hotel,  $12  single.  $16 
double,  with  fan.    There  is  a  bar  end 
swinaing  pool  in  a  garden-like  setting* 
The  Fong  Hing  Hotel  nearby  charges 
the  same  rates  but  isn't  as  nice. 
Johal's  and  the  Melanesian  are  fairly 
close  to  the  airport,  although  a 

little  too  far  to  walk,  while  the 
Roadway  is  about  3  km  from  the  terminal. 
The  Coconut  Inn  is  about  1  kn  beyond 
this,  and  Sunseekers  is  to  the  right 
Just  before  the  bridge  into  Nandi  town. 

food;    For  Chinese  and  European  food 
try  Poon's  Restaurant  on  the  nain 
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street  across  from  Morris  HedstroB*8. 
The  Pizza  Hut  nearbv  had  14  kinds  of 
pizza  (§1.40-$6.50).    The  best  Indian 
dishes  are  found  at  the  Curry  Kona  on 
Clay  St;   their  menu  runs  $1.20-$3.50. 
There's  also  a  ^ood  Chinese  Restaurant 
In  the  Fong  Hing  Hotel  with  main  plates 
averaging  around  $3.    Tues.  at  1630 
there's  a  meke  and  barbecue  at  the 
Nandi  Hotel,  $6.    vicinity  of  Nandi; 
There  are  2  huge  WW  IT  cannons  on  a 
hilltop  overlooking  Momi  Bay;  take  a 
bus  along  the  old  highway  to  Momi, 
then  walk  3  km  U.     from  Nandi;    A  new 
road  cuts  straight  across  from  Nandi 
to  Singatoka,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Singatoka  River,  137  km  W  of  Suva. 
The  highway  bus  from  Nandi  to  Singatoka 
Is  $1.60. 

SOUTH  COAST 

Natandola :    There's  a  long,  white, 
unspoiled  sandy  beach  at  Natandola, 
which  has  become  popular  for  surfing 
and  camping.    No  one  will  hassle  you 
about  camping  on  the  beach  here  but 
don't  leave  valuable  gear  lying  around 
because  there  have  been  rlp'-offs. 
Someone  should  keep  an  eye  on  the 
campsite  at  all  times.    You  could  also 
stay  at  Sanasana  village  by  the  river 
at  the  far  s  end  of  the  beach.  There's 

a  store  on  the  hill   just  before  you 
make  your  final  descent  to  Natandola. 
Get  there  on  the  bus  to  Sangasanga 
village  which  leaves  Singatoka  at 
1130  (82^  and  Nandi  at  1630  ($1.30). 
Tou  have  to  walk  the  last  3  km  to  the 
beach.    Otherwise  get  off  at  the  Marc 
School  stop  on  the  main  Singatoka- 
Nandi  highway  and  hitch  10  km  to  the 
beach.    The  sugar  train  passes  close 
to  Natandola  and,  although  it's  offi- 
cially for  cargo  only,  they  do  pick 
up  hitchhikers. 

Kulukulu:     Another  favorite  surfing 
beach  is  Kulukulu.  5  kra  S  of  Singatoka, 
where  the  Singatoka  River  breaks 
through  Viti  I.evu's  fringing  reef. 
Incredibly  high  sand  dunes  separate 
the  caneflelds  from  the  shore.  There's 
good  camping  on  the  beach,  plenty  of 
firewood  for  evening  bonfires,  r\nd  no 
local  hassles.    Winds  sometimes  un- 
cover human  bones  from  old  burials 

and  potsherds   lie  scattered  along  the 
aeashore.    Giant  sea  turtles  come 


ashore  here  to  lay  their  eggs  during 
the  nesting  se a    ^  Nov.-Feb.  Alto- 
gether a  fascinating,  evocative-  place. 
About  4  buses  a  day  run  from  Singatoka 
to  Kulukulu  village  (23c);  the  one  at 
1400  Is  the  most  reliable. 

Singatoka;    The  S  side  of  Viti  Levu 
is  known  as  the  Coral  Coast  and  there 

are  many  pricy  tourist  resorts  along 
here.    However,  Singatoka  Is  reason- 
able,   s  t  ay :    The  Singatoka  Hotel 
charges  S6  single,  $9  double;  has  a 
bar  and  dining  room.     Eat  cheap  but 
good  Indian  food  at  the  Pacific  Lodge 
behind  the  market.    Market  days  at 
Singatoka  arc  Wed.  and  Sat.  crafts; 
Singatoka  was  once  the  center  of 
Fijian  potmaklng,  but  now  only  a  few 

women  still   <  ,irrv  un  this  craft. 

Mrs.  Araeie  Nathewa  in    avuli  village, 
just  a  short  walk  from  the  Singatoka 
Hotel,  builds  pots  and  bowls  by  hand 
(no  wheel).     Distinctive  round  pots 
sell  for  about  F$8  for  a  large  one. 
The  clay  comes  from  Nayawa  village 
across  tin-  river  where  they  also  make 
bowls,  but  it's  becoming  touristy; 
costs  $1  just  for  an  ashtray. 

Koroton^:     There  are  ?  places  to 
stay  at  Korotongo,  6  km  E  of  Singa- 
toka.   Vakaviti  Units  and  Cabins  has 
a  dormitory  with  5  beds,  $5  pp  (SI 
surcharge  if  you  stay  just  1  night). 
If  the  dorm  Is  full,  the  rates  jump 
to  $20  single.     A  few  hundred  meters 
further  along  is  Waratah  Lodge, 
located  near  the  Reef  Hotel.  Waratah 
charges  $7/$14  single/double  and  has 
cooking  facilities.     Roth  these  places 
have  swimming  pools  and  are  just 
across  the  highway  From  the  beach. 

Vatulele:     A  small  island  to  the  W  of 
Mbengga.    See  rock  paintings  on  this 
island;  no  one  seems  to  know  when  they 
were  executed.     Another  unique  feature 
of  Vatulele  are  the  red  prawns,  which 
are  found  in  2  pools  off  its  rocky 
coast.    The  same  color  as  ordinary 
prawns  become  when  cooked,  these  scarlet 
prawns  possess  remarkably  long  antennae. 
A  forbidden  Crustacea,  it  Is  strictly 
tavibii  for  the  islanders  to  eat  or  remove 
them  from  the  pools.    If  one  does,  it 
will  bring  ill  luck  or  shipwreck,  as 
has  happened  countless  tines.    On  this 
island  you  see  diffa  which  show  five 
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different  levels  of  erosion,  the  pro- 
gressive undercutting  of  liaestooe  as 

the  land  has  risen  relative  to  the 
level  of  the  sea.    gettinit  there; 
Village  boats  leave  for  Vatnlele  Island 
fron  in  front  of  the  IbroU'vii  Beach 
Hotel  on  Tues. ,  Thnrs.,  and  Sat. 
mornings  if  the  weather  is  good,  $6  OW. 
There  is  also  a  toorist  boat  fvam  the 

adjoining  Parndiso  Point  Resort,  daily 
at  0830,  which  costs  $19.50  RT  (lunch 
included).    Tou  could  take  it  over, 
stay  a  few  days,  then  use  the  same 
ticket  to  come  back.    They  only  do  the 
trip  when  the  weather  is  fine  so  you 
could  get  stranded  on  Vatulele. 
Vatulele  Is  known  for  its  tapa  cloth. 

Deumba:    The  Coral  Coast  Christian 
Canp  at  Deunba,  13  km  W  of  Navua, 
offers  a  dormitory  cabin  with  cooking 
facilities  at  $3  pp.    The  adjoining 
sotel  units  go  for  $9  single,  $13 
double.    No  alcohol  is  permitted  on 
the  premises  and  on  Sun.  it's  proper 
to  attend  the  service.    Call  Deuraba 
45178  for  reservations.    If  the  aotel 
is  full,  camp  out  under  the  trees  on 
the  unoccupied  beach  near  the  camp. 
Navua:    The  untouristed  river  town  of 
Navua  is  the  center  of  an  extensive 
delta  area,  where  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  rubber  plantation  failed.  The 
Navua  Botel  is  set  on  a  hilltop  just 
upstream  from  the  bridge.     The  pleasant 
terrace  overlooks  the  river.    The  6 
rooms  ($6  pp)  are  rarely  full  and  this 
would  be  a  nice  place  to  stay  while 
you're  waiting  for  boats.     from  Navua 8 
Boats  leave  from  the  wharf  beside  the 
navua  Market  for  Mbengga  Island  ($2) 

and  Namuamua  village  ($2.50),  25  fal 

up  the  Navua  River.     Boats  may  leave 
every  day,  but  more  set  out  on  Sat. 

mmoGA  tsiaio 

There  are  8  villages  on  Mbengga:  the 

post  office  is  at  Ruifaia,  the  Forestry 
Station  Is  at  Waisomo,  and  the  clinic 
is  at  Ndakuinbengga.    A  road  will 
eventually  cover  the  27  ka  around  the 
island,  but  at  present  it  only  runs 
from  Waisomo  to  Ndakuni.    Of  course 
you  can  walk  around  the  island,  but 
at  certain  higih  tide  pointe  it*s  hard 
to  proceed.    Sullyana  village  can  be 
reached  on  foot  from  the  nain  Island 
ac  low  tide.    Caenm  near  Siiliyaiui 


contain  ancient  burial  places. 
Korolevu  (439  ■)  is  the  highest  peak 
on  Mbengga  and  can  be  climbed  fron 
Waisono  or  Lalati.    The  best  beach  ia 
Lawakl  Beach  to  the  V  of  Matheva. 
You  may  cawp  here  but  it  is  necessary 
first  to  obtain  peraission  from  the 
chief  of  Natheva;  a  presentation  of 
ymggona  la  alao  cnstoaary.  Soae 
simple  nifures  for  visitors  may  event- 
ually be  built  here.    During  pre- 
Chrlatian  tiaes,  the  people  of  Matiwva 
lived  on  top  of  the  mountain 
(Ululnakorovatu)  adjoining  the  vlllaga* 
Kandavu  is  clearly  visible  off  the  S 
coast.    Visiting  yachta  anchor  in 
Vanga  Bay  to  the  V  or  Malumu  Bay  to 
the  E.    Frigate  Passage  on  the  U  side 
of  the  barrier  reef  is  one  of  tlie 

best  dive  sites  near  Suva.     There  is 
a  large  tidal  flow  of  water  in  and 
out  of  the  passage  which  attracts 
large  achoola  of  flab,  and  there  ara 

lovely  corals  including  large  coral 
heads.    Sulphur  Passage  on  the  E  side 
is  equally  as  good. 


MBENGGA 


0  SkM 


f Irewalklng:  Mbengga  is  the  home  of 
the  famous  Fijian  firewalkers.  The 
firewalkers  live  in  Rukua,  Natheva, 
and  Hdakuinliengga  villages,  bat  now* 
days  they  only  perform  in  the  hotels 
on  Viti  Levu.  A  special  performance 
can  ba  arramad  in  tha  village  upon 
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payment  of  $300.    Fijian  flrewalkers 
differ  from  their  Indian  cotmterparts 
in  that  they  walk  on  heated  stones 
instead  of  hot  coals.     In  a  circular 
pit  about  4  n  across  hundreds  of  large 
Stones  are  first  heated  by  a  wood  flra 
until  they're  white  hot.     If  you  throw 
a  handerkerchief  on  the  stones,  it 
bursts  Into  flaMs.    Much  ceremony  and 
chanting  accompanies  certain  phases  of 
the  ritual,  such  as  the  moment  when  the 
logs  are  removed  to  leave  just  the  red 
hot  eabers.    The  men  psych  themselves 
up  in  a  nearby  hut,  then  eaerge  and 
walk  briskly  once  around  inside  the 
pit.    Bundles  of  leaves  and  grass  are 
then  thrown  on  the  stones  and  the  men 
enter  the  pit  again  and  sing  a  final 
song  standing  inside.     They  seem  to 
have  a  complete  immunity  from  pain  and 
there's  no  trace  of  Injury.    The  nen 
appear  to  fortify  themselves  with  the 
heat.     Legend  says  that  the  ability  to 
walk  on  fire  was  first  given  to  a 
Mbengga  warrior  naaed  Tul-na-vlnggallta 
who  spared  the  life  of  a  spirit  god  he 
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had  caught  while  fishing  for  eels. 
Today  the  descendents  of  Tui-na- 
vinggalita  act  as  nbete  (high  priest) 
of  the  flrewalkers  and  only  moriiers  of 
his  tribe,  the  Sawau,  perform  the 
cerenony.    The  high  chief  of  the  tribe 
cm  Sawau)  lives  In  Mdakulabengga. 
Flrewalkers  are  not  per^tted  to  have 
contact  with  women  or  eat  any  coconut 
for  2  weeks  prior  to  a  f irewalk. 

fish  drives:     Mbengp,a  also  specializes 
in  fish-drives.    Around  the  flat  surface 
of  a  reef  at  rising  tide  sometimes  as 
niany  as  70  men  and  women  group  theii- 
selves  In  a  circle  a  km  or  more  in 
circumference,  all  gripping  a  ring  of 
connected  liana  strips.  Undward 
there's  a  gap  in  the  ring  closed  by  a 
square-toed  net.    While  shouting  and 
singing,  the  fishermen  slowly  contract 
the  ring  as  the  tide  COWS  in.  The 
shadow  of  the  ring  alone  is  enough  to 
keep  the  fish  within  the  circle.  Other 
multicolored  fish  and  turtles  are  also 
caught  In  the  net. 


SUVA 


Capital  of  Fiji  since  1882,  Suva  can 
be  a  very  enjoyable  place  to  visit; 
cargo  and  cruise  ships  often  call  in 
at  its  deepwater  harbor.    The  city  is 
a  point  of  fascinating  cultural  flux. 
In  the  business  center  are  Indian  women 
in  saris,  large  sturdy  chocolate- 
skinned  Fijians,  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  in  knee  socks  and  shorts, 
and  wavy-haired  Polynesians  from  Tonge 
and  Samoa.    The  city  has  a  population 
of  66,000.     Isa  Lei,  the  lovely  Fijian 
song  of  farewell,  tells  of  a  young  nan 
whose  love  sailed  off  and  left  hla 
alone  in  Suva  to  recall  their  happy 
moments  together,     hassles;     Beware  of 
the  seemingly  friendly  sword  and  mask 

approach  you  on  the 
street,  ask  your  name,  then  quickly 
carve  it  on  a  sword  and  demand  $15  for 
the  set.    Laugh  at  them. 

SOUTH  SUVA 

S«iva*8  most  beautiful  section  Is  the 

area  around  Albert  Park  where  the 
pvlator  Kingford  Smith  landed  in  1928. 
In  this  park  during  the  Annual  Meeting 


of  Co-operative  Societies,  villagers 

perform  song  and  dance  numbers  {meka) 
from  morning  to  night.    Visit  the 
sports  grounds  of  Albert  Park  to  see 

rambunctious  Fijian  and  Indian  rugby, 
cricket,  and  soccer  teams  compete. 
Rugby,  introduced  after  WW  I.  is  now 
a  well-established  aport.    FlJians  are 

a  very  muscular  and  keenly  athletic 
people  who  aend  champion  rugby  teams 

far  and  wide  into  the  Pacific.    To  the 

N  of  the  playing  field  are  the  rather 
bulky  Government  Buildings,  while 
across  the  road  on  the  W  side  is  the 
Victorian-looking  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 
built  in  1914.    South  of  the  park  are 
the  fine  Thurston  Botanical  Gardens, 
where  tropical  blossoms  such  as  cannas 
and  plumbagoc  grow.    On  the  ground  of 
the  Gardens  is  the  Fiji  Museum.  Small 
but  full  of  interest,  this  museum  is 
known  in  particular  for  its  maritime 
displays  Including  canoes,  outriggers, 
relics  of  the  H.M.S.  Bounty,  and  a 
ndma  steering  oar  that  was  manned  by 
4  crew  members.    The  collection  of 
Fijian  war  clubs  Is  outstanding.  Open 
Sun.-Fri.  0830-1630.  admission  is  50c. 
South  of  the  gardens  is  Government 
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House  (1928),  residence  of  the  Governor 
General.     Entry  is  prohibited  except 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sun.  of 
each  month,  but  one  can  see  the  changing 
of  the  guard  at  the  gates,  usually  put 
on  during  the  first  or  second  week  of 
the  month  when  a  cruise  ship  is  In. 
The  sentry  on  ceremonial  guard  wears  a 
belted  red  tunic  and  an  immaculate 
white  kilt  (sulu) .    Mbengga  Island  can 
be  seen  if  you  look  out  across  the 
waterfront. 

further  south;    Important  government 
officials  and  expats  live  in  palatial 
houses  along  Domain  Road,  E  of  Govern- 
ment House.     Take  the  Nasese  bus  (17c) 
around  its  loop  through  south  Suva  and 
back  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful 
garden  suburbs  of  the  city.  University 
of  the  South  Pacific:     2  km  east  (see 
arrow  on  map)  of  Government  House  is 
the  modern  campus  of  the  USP,  founded 


in  1968.    This  university,  whose  student 
body  is  made  up  of  students  from  all 
over  the  Pacific,  is  spread  over  a  78 
hectare  campus  located  on  a  hilltop  in 
the  suburbs  E  of  Suva  on  Lauthala  Bay. 
There  was  a  Royal  New  Zealand  seaplane 
base  here  before  the  land  was  turned 
over  to  the  USP.     The  library  is  especi- 
ally good;  open  Mon.-Fri.  0800-2200; 
Sat.  0800-1230/1330-1800;  Sun.  1330- 
1800.    There's  a  pleasant  restaurant 
in  the  Student  Union  Building  ($1 
luncheon),  or  eat  with  the  students 
for  $1  lunch  or  dinner  in  the  dining 
hall.    A  little  beyond  the  university, 
past  the  National  Stadium,  is  Suva 
Point,  the  closest  beach  to  town.  The 
water  is  stained  muddy  brown  by  the 
outflow  of  the  Rewa  River.     Get  to 
Suva  Point  on  the  Vatawangga  bus; 
there's  a  kiosk  selling  cold  drinks, 
public  toilets,  and  change  rooms. 
aquarium;    The  Suva  Aquarium,  housed 


Fijian  double  canoes;    These  heavy  double  canoes 
wore  soreetiroes  more  than  30  m  in  length.  William 
Lockerby,  an  early  Pacific  traveler,  describes 
one  in  which  hi-  was  held  prisoner  in  1808.  'The 
canoe  I  was  in,'  he  says,    'was  one  of  the  largest 
size  of  double  canoes;   it  consisted  of  two  single 
ones  Joined  together  by  a  platform,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  mast  was  fixed.     Round  the  sides  of 
the  platform  there  was  a  strong  breastwork  of 
bamboo,  behind  which  they  (the  Fljlans)  stand  in 


engaging  the  enemy.     There  was  also  a  house  on 
the  platform  which  is  erected  and  taken  down  as 
circumstances  require.     The  number  of  men  on- 
board amounted  to  200.     Capt.  Cook's  account  of 
the  sailing  of  these  vessels  is  quite  correct, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  them.    With  a  moderate  wind  they 
will  sail  20  miles  an  hour. '    Nineteenth  C.  Fi- 
jians  showed  great  skill  in  handling  these  large 
canoes. 
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in  the  old  town  hall  on  Victoria 
Parade,  Is  open  dally,  adaiasion  $2.50. 

NORTH  SUVA 

Walking  N  from  the  market,  turn  right 
just  before  the  bridge  to  reach  the 
factory  of  Island  Industries  Ltd. 
Moat  of  Fiji's  copra  is  shipped  to 

Suva  for  processing.  It  is  here  where 
the  copra  is  crushed  to  make  coconut 

oil  which  is  then  sent  to  the  UK  for 
further  defining  into  vegetable  oil. 
Crushed  aeal  for  cattle  is  also 
produced  at  the  factory  and  shipped 
out  as  a  by-product  to  West  Germany. 
Apply  to  the  office  for  a  free  tour 
of  the  plant.     There  are  also  soap 
and  edible  oil  factories  to  tour 
nearby  if  you're  interested. 

vicinity  of  Suva:    Along  Queens  Road 
peat  the  Royal  Suva  Yacht  Club  is  the 
Suva  Ceaetary.    Turn  W  along  Queena 
Road  to  get  to  the  Tradewlnda  Botel, 

7  km  from  the  market.    Many  yachts 
are  tied  up  here  and  the  view  of  the 
Bay  of  lalands  f  ron  the  hotel  Is  par- 
ticularly good.    Ferry  service  from 
the  Tradewinds  over  to  Mosquito  Island, 
tifaere  the  city  maintains  a  beach  and 

showers,  costs  $3  KI.   Admission  to 
laland  and  beach  ia  20c. 


Thololsuva  Forest  Park:    Take  a  bus  N 
from  town  up  Prlncea  Road  to  the 
Tamavua  Heights  Reservoir  for  a  fine 
panorama  over  Suva.    Further  along  the 
aaae  way,  11  la  from  the  market,  is 
the  Tboloiauva  Fore st  Park.    Take  the 
hourly  Sawanl  bus  from  Suva  market 
ior  40c.     The  park  is  a  beautiful 
mahogany  forest  with  3.6  kn  of  traila, 
waterfalls,  and  natural  svrimning  pools, 
plus  a  %  km  nature  trail.    Enter  the 
park  from  the  Forestry  Station  along 
the  Falls  Trail.    You're  welcome  to 
camp  here  for  free,  but  first  report 
Co  Che  park  actendanc  whom  you ' II 
find  very  helpful.    Pitch  yonr  tent 
under  the  big  mbure  near  the  lower 
pool.     This   is  one  of  the  most  breath- 
taking places  in  ail  o£  Fiji  with  the 
striking  shepes  of  ell  the  mountains 
and  the  lovely  green  foreats  in  back 
of  Suva  in  full  view. 

shopping;    The  Manicipal  Market,  near 
the  docks,  is  a  good  place  to  saunter. 
For  sale  are  vegetables  such  as  yams, 
taro  roots,  cassava,  tomatoes,  greens, 

and  shellfish  such  as  clams,  crabs, 
and  freshwater  mussels  (kat) .  Unfor- 
tunately fumes,  noise,  and  pollution 
from  the  adjacent  boa  atatlon  buffet 
through  the  market.    Have  a  look  in 
the  Handicrafts  Center  further  along 
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the  waterfront  for  large  handvoven 
laundry  baskets,  mnts,  strnw  hats,  grass 
skirts,  shells  and  shell  jewelry, 
necklaces  nade  froa  shark's  teeth, 

stone  i  led  fzr:  cloth,  model  canoCM, 
round  bowls,  and  tanoa  bowls.  Bargain- 
ing la  the  rtile  here  so  start  off  by 
offering  a  rldLculously  low  amount, 
then  go  up  if  necessary.     High  quality 
handicrafts  are  also  available  at  the 
Fiji  HuseuB  shop,  or  try  Handicrafts 
of  Fiji  (upstairs  from  the  arcade), 
an  outlet  for  a  group  of  co-ops.  The 
Cottage  Craft  Shop  is  a  boutique  selling 
the  rather  artsy  productions  of  the 
local  crafts  associations.    Notice  the 
UU  11  air  raid  shelters  across  the 
Street,    duty  free;    Fiji  has  alloned 
the  duty  fri'o  entry  of  certain  goods 
■Incc   1962.      Suva    In  n   fnvorltc  shopping 
center  for  duty  free  goods  such  as 
luxury  Iteas,  appliances,  and  electron- 
ics, most  from  Japan.     Fiji  has  the 
lowest  prices  for  camera  film  of  any 
South  Pacific  country.    Don't  judge 
all  Fiji  Indians  by  the  behavior  of 
Che  touts  along  Cunning  St.     A  rip: 
Never  buy  anything  on  the  day  wiien  a 
cruise  ship  Is  In  port  -  prices  shoot 
up! 


TRANSPORTATION 

Fiji's  position  makes  it  the  hub  of 
transport  for  the  %rhole  South  Pacific 
flights;    Air  Pacific  is  the  main 
regional  carrier  with  flights  to  all 
the  neighboring  countries.    They  also 
service  Laiid>asa  ($28)  from  Nausori 
airport.    Fiji  Air  has  the  country's 
largest  domestic  network  with  3  flights 
weekly  from  Nausori  to  such  out-of-the- 
way  islands  as  Ngau  ($17),  Koro  ($22), 
and  Lakesba  ($37).   Twice  a  %ieek  there's 
a  flight  to  Vanua  Mbalavu  ($37)  and 
once  a  week  a  plane  goes  all  the  way 
to  Ono-i-Lau  ($75).    Commoner  deatlna- 
tions  such  as  Levuka  ($14),  Savusavu 
($25),    and  Taveuni    ($29)  are  serviced 

daily  from  Nausori.    Fiji  Air  allows 
15  kg  haggage. 

by  sea:     Fijian  dockworkers  and  sailors 
have  strong  unions  which  makes  travel- 
ing by  ship  an  expensive  pastime.  The 
government  also  limits  the  number  of 
passengers  a  ship  may  carry  which  in- 
creases comfort  but  drives  up  prices. 
Thus,  ships  are  considerably  more 
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expensive  in  Fiji  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Pacific  Islands  (except  PNG), 
Service  is  as  slow  and  irregular  as 
ever,  so  flying  night  be  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  and  more  expedient.  But 
if  vou  prefpr  <;hipK  read  the  inter- 
island  shipping  listings  in  the  Fiji 
Times  newspaper.    The  Wed.  issue 
rarrics   i  spe  cial  sect  ion  on  interna- 
tional shipping,   though  most  of  the 
boats  listed  don't  accept  passengers. 
Il6ng*8  Shipping  Co.,  Ste.  6,  1st  floor. 
Epworth  Arcade  off  Nina  St.   (open  Mon.- 
Fri.  0800-1700,  Sat.  0800-1000)  has  7 
ships  with  departures  every  other  day. 
There  are  2  ships  a  week  to  Savusavu 
($20  deck,  $30  cabin),  Tav  L'un  [  ,  and 
Rambi  ($25  deck,  $35  cabin).  Weekly 
departures  for  Roro  ($18  deck,  $25 
cabin)  and  Lambasa  ($20  deck,  $30 
cabin),  plus  a  monthly  service  to  the 
Lau  group  ($28  deck.  $38  cabin  to 
Vanua  hfbalavu),    lfong*s  is  the  biggest 
domestic  shipping  company  in  Fiji,  so 
check  with  them  first.    All  fares 
Include  neals  but  cabin  passengers  get 
better  fond  and  facilities,  which  makes 
a  difference  on  a  long  haul.  Savusavu 
Shipping  Co. ,  Edinburgh  House  (top 
floor)  around  thi>  corner  from  the  Bali 
Hal,  has  a  weekly  sorvin-  to  Savusavu 
($20  cabin);  only  3  passengers  per 
trip.    Williams  and  Gosling  Ltd. 
handles  the  '-'.  V'.^:''   »     which  services 
the  Lau  Islands  to  the  E.    There  are 
different  trips  to  the  northern, 
central,  and  southern  Lau  Islands. 
$195  for  tourists  and  $130  for  locals 
RT  in  a  cabin.     Tourists  are  not 
allowed  to  travel  deck  class  ($85  RT). 
This  trip  Isn't  cheap  and  the  employees 
are  somewhat  less  than  cooperative, 
but  still  lt*8  the  best  vay  of  getting 

to  see  a  good  cross  section  of  the 
islands  in  6  to  8  davs.     A  cheaper  com- 
promise is  to  take  the  Kuunitoni  as  far 
as  Lakenba  ($45  cabin,  $28  deck)  or 
Vanua  Mbalavu  ($44  cabin,   $28  deck)  and 
then  either  fly  back  on  Fiji  Air  or 
find  another  boat.    Willlaas  and  Gosling 
might  also  know  about  a  boat  to  Rotuaa, 
hut  lt'<^  prnhablv  more  convenient  to 

fly  there  on  Air  Pacific.    Ask  on  the 
smaller  vessels  tied  up  at  Suva's 
Princes  Wharf  for  boats  to  Nairai 
($16),  Ngau  ($13),  Kandavu  ($17),  etc. 

to  Ovalau  Island;    Highly  reconnended 
is  the  bus/launch  coabinatlon  to  Levuka 


on  Ovalau  via  Natovl.    The  bus  leaves 

r>un  behind  the  GPo,  Suva,  Hon. -Sat.  at 
0830,  Sun.  at  1330.    You  return  from 
Levuka  Hon. -Sat.  at  0800,  Sun.  at  1300. 
Bus  Suva-Natovi  is  $2.08,  launch 

Natovi-Leviika   is  $4.     Reserve  your 
seat  at  Budget  Rent-a-Car  on  Queens 
Road  near  Carlton  Brewery  (open  daily 
0730-1800).     Reservations  are  suggested 
on  weekends  and  public  holidays.  to 
Vanua  Levu:    Union  Travel  takes  reserva 
tions  for  the  Suva-Natovi-Naajbouwalu- 
Lambasa  combination  bus/f errv/bus  which 
leaves  Suva  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.  at 
0600,  returns  leaving  Lambasa  at  0700 
Tues. ,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.     The  fare  is 
$14  Suva  to  Nambouwalu,   $18  right 
through  to  Lambasa,  a  10-hour  trip. 

boats  to  other  countries:     Burns  Philp 
Shipping  above  Bums  Philp  Supermarket 
are  agents  for  the  monthly  Banks  Line 
service  to  Lautoka,  Noumea,  Honiara, 
Kieta,  Rabaul ,  and  Port  Moresby.  They 
will  not  sell  you  a  ticket  but  will 
tell  you  when  the  ship  is  due  in  and 
where  it  is  headed.     It's  up  to  you  to 
make  arrangements  personally  with  the 
captain.    You  may  get  on  if  there  are 
any  empty  cabins.     For  Funafuti,  check 
at  the  Tuvalu  High  Comnission  for  their 
boat  which  leaves  Suva  2  or  3  times  a 
year  for  Funafuti,  then  cruises  the 
Tuvalu   islands,   $79  deck,   $58  cabin, 
Suva  to  Funafuti.    Sitmar  cruise  ships 
call  at  Suva  about  every  2  weeks;  the 
Fairs tnr  heads  to  Auckland  and  Sydney. 
They'll   take  you  if  there's  room;  their 
local  agents  in  Suva  are  Burns  Philp 
Travel.    P  6  O  Line  ships,  which  can  be 
used  to  island  hop  through  the  South 
Pacific,  also  call  at  Suva  fortnightly 
on  cruises  out  of  Sydney;  their  local 
agents  in  Suva  are  Union  Travel.  These 
cruise  ships  charge  about  $75  a  day  for 
the  trip.    A  much  better  idea  is  try  to 
sign  on  as  crew  on  a  yacht.    Try  both 
the  yacht  clubs   in  Suva,  put  up  a  notlc 
ask  around.     Paying  crew  generally  con- 
tribute $2.50  to  $5  a  day  for  Australia 
$6-8  for  Honolulu. 

buses:    There  are  8  buses  a  day  to 
Lautoka  (via  Singatoks)  along  Queens 
Road  with  the  expresses  leaving  at  ,0645 
0930,  and  1730;  fares  are:     to  Navua 
(99c),  Singatoka  ($3.46),  Nandi  ($5), 
Lautoka  ($5.77).    The  trip  froa  Suva 
to  Lautoka  takes  8  hours  on  the  ordi- 
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nary  buses ,  5  hours  on  the  express 
lines.    Five  buses  a  day  follow  the 
longer*  northern  Kings  Road  route 
with  expresses  at  0645  and  1730;  fares 
are:    to  Vatukoula  ($4.52),  Mba  ($5.95), 
Lautoka  ($6.99).    Check  with  Pacific 
Transport  for  Queens  Road,  Sunbeam 
Transport  for  Kings  Road.   Many  other 

buses  make  more  frequent  local  trips. 
Also,  it's  not  that  difficult  to 
hitch,    rentals t    Doainlon  Rentals  has 
about  the  cheapest  rental  cars  (froB 
$12  dally  plus  9c  a  km  and  $3  insur- 
ance).   A  better  deal  is  the  unlimited 
nlleage  weekly  rate  tiiey  offer  of 
$1AA,  plus  $18  insurance.  Budget 
Rent-a-Car  has  a  fairly  low  monthly 
rate  of  $382,  Including  1,000  free 
km  and  Insurance. 


Fijian  war  clubs 


Stay:    The  most  popular  is  the  Coconut 
Inn  at  8  Kimberly  St.,  which  charges 
$3.50  for  a  bunk  in  the  dorm.  Though 
It  could  get  crowded,  there  are  kitchen 
facilities  and  it  certainly  is  a  good 
place  to  exchange  information  and  meet 
other  travelers.    Single  rooms  are 
available  at  the  South  Pacific  Inn, 
$6.20  pp  including  breakfast.  Suva's 
■ost  Imposing  hotel  is  the  Grand 
Pacific  which  opened  in  1914  and  was 
for  decades  the  social  center  of  the 
city.    Wallow  in  colonial  decadence 
in  the  style  of  the  Raffles  Hotel  in 
Singapore;  they  have  7  economy  rooms 
with  fan  going  for  $14  single,  $20 
double  and  a  swimming  pool.    Bed  and 
breakfast  is  available  for  wonen  for 
$10  at  the  YWCA.    Women  and  couples 
are  welcome  at  the  South  Seas  Private 
Hotel  (tel:  22195)  which  charges  $3.50 
pp,  cooking  facilities  available 


(single  men  are  not  accepted).  Teke 
note  of  the  long  list  of  house  rules 
posted  on  the  wall  beside  the  office. 
Tott  can  rent  a  self-contained  apart- 
ment at  Loloma  Motel,  19  Gorrie  St., 
for  $17.30  a  day  or  $95  a  week.  The 
■otel  is  peaceful.  Is  In  a  pleasant 
location,  and  there  are  private 
cooking  facilities  in  each  unit.  If 
you're  looking  for  a  family  atmosphere, 
the  Orchid  House,  50  NacGregor  Road, 
la  a  friendly  private  boarding  houae 
which  charges  $8.24  pp  breakfast  in- 
cluded.   Back  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
the  Netropole  Hotel  is  rigbt  across 
from  the  market,  $7.25  single,  $12.40 
double,  for  each  of  its  9  rooms;  sone 
hard  drinking  goes  on  in  the  bar 
downstairs.    The  Suva  Hotel  is  similar 

at  $6.18  single.   $9.27  double;   ir  also 
has  a  §3.60  dorm,  but  the  5  bars  In  the 
hotel  hardly  aake  it  a  place  for  trav- 
elers.   The  Motel  Crossroad  Inn,  124 
Robertson  Road,   is  in  a  quiet  location, 
$10  single  or  double  with  fan.  Under 
the  saM  aanageaent  is  the  Motel  Capi- 
tol ,  91  Robertson  Road,  with  10  shared 
apartments  with  nice  terraces  over- 
looking the  harbor,  $10  single  or 
double  with  fan  and  cooking  facilities. 
The  Suva  Harborvlew  Hotel  on  Waimanu 
Road  charges  only  $2.60  in  the  dorm 
or  $5.20  single,  but  there's  a  $1 
surcharge  if  you  only  stay  1  night. 
It's  less  crowded  than  the  Coconut  Inn, 
has  a  bar  and  discoteque,  but  for  those 
who  want  to  sleep  rather  than  party 
the  music  is  noisy  and  continues  till 
0200.     Avoid  the  rooms  over  the  bar. 
There  have  been  minor  thefts  from  the 
roona  here,  so  keep  your  things  locked 
in  your  pack.    Nearby  at  290  Uslmanu 
Road  is  Holiday  House  where  each  of 
its  6  rooMS  go  for  $6  bed/breakfast, 
10%  discount  for  a  week's  Stay,  though 
it's  usually  full.    Right  across  the 
street  In  the  New  Haven  Motel,  $7 
single,  $10  double  including  breakfast, 
en  alternative  in  the  rare  instance 
that  the  Harborview's  full. 

food:    About  the  cheapest  places  to 

eat  are  the  food  stalls  down  beside 
Prince's  Wharf  past  the  market.  Fijian 
food  is  available  here  at  $1  a  plate. 
These  stalls  are  especially  good  at 
lunchtime.     At  night  half  a  do7:en 
trucks  park  beside  the  market  just 
across  froa  Bums  Fhilp.    Indian  food. 
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fish  and  curries  are  served  at  around 
$1.20  a  plate.  There  are  a  number  of 
ehu9  restcurants  along  Ifarka  S treat. 

Joe  Wong's  Cafe  posts  Its  menu  In  the 
window,  but  the  quality  is  mediocre. 
Also  try  the  Red  Rose  Restaurant  around 
tbe  corner  opposite  the  Methodist 
Church.    There  are  a  few  cheaper,  out- 
of-the-way  holes  in  the  walls,  such  as 
Procera  Takeaways  in  the  arcade  below 
Haadicrafta  of  Fiji,  and  you'll  find 
many  more  if  you're  observant.    Only  a 
little  more  expensive,  but  a  whole  lot 
better,  are  the  places  on  Gumming  St. 
auch  aa  David* a  Reataurant  which  aervea 
Chinese  and  European  dishes  on  a  $1.85 
to  $3.95  menu.    Similar,  but  slightly 
dearer  and  classier,  is  the  Uan-Q 
across  the  street.    Le  Normandle,  next 
to  David's,  has  pricey  French  food. 
Quick  snacks  and  milkshakes  are  avail- 
able at  waxtf  locations.    The  TOCA 
cafeteria  offers  modern,  familiar 
surroundings  and  food,  open  0700-1900. 
Try  the  Fijian  food  here  (fish  fried 
in  coconut  milk,  etc.).    Frlcea  are 
moderate.     The  New  Pekll^  Restaurant 
on  Victoria  Parade  has  good,  reasonably- 
priced  Chinese  food  served  in  air- 
condltioned  splendor.    Nearby  is  the 
Pixsa  Hut  with  14  varieties  from  $1.40 
up.    Best  value  at  lunch time  is  the 
$2.80  buffet  at  the  Peking  Restaurant 
in  tlie  Pacific  Arcade,  Mon.-Frl.  1200- 
1400.     The  Starlight  Restaurant  on 
Carnarvon  St.,  directly  behind  the 
Golden  Dragon,  serves  Indian  dishes. 

entertainment :    Movie  houses  are  plen- 
tiful, 90c  to  $1.25  admission.  Students 
and  young  people  meet  at  tbe  Pissa  Hut 
and  the  cafe  across  the  street  for 
coffee  and  aocializing  in  the  early 
evening  before  moving  on  to  the  clubs. 
Of  the  nightclubs  the  Golden  Dragon 
has  been  around  longer  than  the  others » 
but  Lucky  Eddies  above  Fiji  Air  puts 
out  a  disco  beat  that  packs 'em  in. 
Things  don't  uaually  a tart  happening 
at  Lucky  Eddies  until  2230.  Chequers 
is  the  newest  of  the  clubs  with  live 
music  Mon.-Sat.  after  2130,  with  a 
$1.50  cover  Hon.-Thura. ,  $2  Pri.  and 
Sat.,  no  cover,  no  minimum  on  Sun. 
Happy  hour  begins  at  1800.  Lucky 
Eddies  has  a  mostly  Fijian  and  European 
clientele,  while  Piji  Indiana  (aa  well 
aa  other  races)  patronize  Chequers. 
It  really  swings  at  the  Ball  Hal, 


especially  on  Frl.  and  Sat.  nights. 
If  you're  looking  for  companionship, 
it  would  be  hard  to  mlaa  out  hare. 
There's  a  $1-1.50  cover  charge  dally 

except  Sun.  and  the  music  starts  at 
2030  downstairs,  2200  upstairs.  Soma 
pretty  tough  maehoa  frequent  the  down- 
atairs  bar,  so  it's  better  to  take  up 

a  position  on  the  top  floor  and  enjoy 
the  punk  rock.    Another  nocturnal  phen- 
omenon are  the  young  Indian  hookara 
who  hang  around  the  taxi  rank  at 
Sukuna  Park  and  beside  the  Rotary 
Wishing  Well  in  the  evening.    At  a 
mora  elevated  level,  8ava*8  luropean 
CO— unity  (Piji  Arts  Club)  organizes 
plays,  music,  and  dance  shows  at  the 
Playhouse,  admission  about  $2.30.  If 
your  time  in  Piji  ia  limited  and  you 
don't  feel  up  to  seeing  the  real  thing 
out  in  the  villages.  Orchid  Island 
Cultural  Center  near  Suva  offers  a 
good  facaimile.    There  are  toura  (3 
hours)  to  the  Center  every  morning 
except  Sun.  and  the  $8  cost  includes 
transportation,  admission,  and  enter- 
tainment (Orchid  Inland  can  only  be 
visited  on  the  tour).     Actually,  some 
of  the  exhibits  are  quite  Informative 
and  althou^  tlM  whole  thing  is  in- 
evitably a  bit  touristy.  Orchid  Island 
does  provide  a  sound  introduction  to 
many  aspects  of  traditional  Fijian  life. 
The  first  banded  iguanas  to  aurvive  in 
captivity  were  bred  here.  Booklnga 
can  be  made  at  any  travel  agency  in 
Suva,    tip;    Hit  Carlton  Brewery  on 
Queena  Koad  Pri.  afternoon  at  about 
1500  for  a  tour  of  the  factory  followed 
by  samples  of  the  brew.    This  is  not 
an  official  tour  but  ask  for  the  factory 
manager  and  he  will  arrange  aomatliiQS 
if  you  come  on  friendly  and  intereated. 

services:    Australia,  PN6,  Britain, 

China,  France,  India,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  Tuvalu,  and  the  U.S.A.  have 
diplomatic  posts  in  Suva.    The  High 
Coiniaaion  of  Papua  Hew  Guinea,  6th 
floor,  Ratu  Sakuna  House,  Issues  60-day 
tourist  visas;  open  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1300/ 
1400-1630.    There  is  no  charge  but  you 
moat  ahow  your  plana  tidcat  beyond  PHO 
and  give  one  photo.    The  Fiji  Immigra- 
tion Office  (visa  extensions)  is  behind 
the  Labor  Dept.  Building;  open  Mon.- 
Fri.  0800-1300/1400-1600.    The  Overaaaa 

Telephone  Office  is  open  24  hours  a  dKf 
for  trunk  calls  ($4.80  to  Australia, 
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SUVA 


1. 

Bali  Hal  Cabaret 

2. 

Island  Industries  Ltd. 

3. 

Phofuix  Theatre 

4. 

Health  Office 

5. 

buses  for  Lautoka 

6. 

local  bus  station 

7. 

market 

8. 

Prince's  Wharf 

9. 

Marine  Checkers  Office 

10. 

Woolworths  Supermarket 

11. 

Burns  Philp  Supermarket 

12. 

Methodist  Church 

13. 

Motel  Capitol 

U. 

Motel  Cros5?town  Inn 

15. 

New  Haven  Hotel 

16. 

Colonial  War  Memorial  Hospital 

17. 

Holiday  House  , 

18. 

Suva  Harbourview  Hotel 

19. 

Alankar  Theatre 

20. 

Lilac  Theatre 

21. 

Handicrafts  of  Fiji 

22. 

Hotel  Suva 

23. 

Joe  Wong's  Cafe 

24. 

Century  Theatre 

25. 

Chequer.s  Nightclub 

?6. 

Cummi ng  St . 

27. 

David's  Restaurant 

28. 

Morris  Hedstron  Supemarket 

29. 

Burns  Philp  Travel 

30. 

Dominion  House 

31. 

Fill  Visitors  Bureau 

32. 

Metropole  Hotel 

33. 

•...neral  Post  Office 

34. 

Union  Travel 

35. 

Handicraft  Center 

16. 

Air  Pacific 

yur.\ 

36. 

Regal  Theatre 

39. 

Ulllians  and  Gosling  Ltd. 

40. 

Tuvalu  High  CoHnission/National 

Bank 

41. 

police  station 

42. 

Dominion  Rentals 

43. 

R.C.  Cathedral 

44. 

Cottage  Craft  Shop 

Suva  Civic  Auditorium 

46. 

Overseas  Telephone  Office 

47. 

Suva  Aquarium 

48. 

Suva  Olympic  Pool 

49. 

Suva  City  Library 

50. 

New  Peking  Restaurant/Pizsa  Hut 

51. 

Fiji  Air/Desai  Books 

52. 

Pacific  Arcade 

53. 

Ratu  Sukuaa  House/ Air  Nauru 

54.  South  Pacific  Inn 

55.  Anglican  Cathedral 

56.  Coconut  Inn 

57.  The  Playhouse 

58.  Dept.  of  Forestry 

59.  Lolona  Hotel 

60.  Fiji  Arts  Council 

61.  Golden  Dragon 

62.  Iimaigration  Office 

63.  government  buildings 

64.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 

65.  Thurston  Botanical  Gardens 

66.  Fiji  Museum 

67.  Government  House 

68.  South  Seas  Private  Hotel 

69.  Orchid  House 

70.  to  the  University  of  the  S.P. 

71.  mosque 


$8.10  to  the  U.S.  or  U.K.  for  3  min- 
ute.<«);  send  telegrams  from  the  same 
office.    You  may  see  a  doetor  at  the 
Outpatients  Dept.  of  the  Colonial  War 
Memorial  Hospital  for  20c .  It's 
crowded  so  take  along  a  book  to  read 
while  waiting  for  them  to  call  your 

number.     The  Health  Office  (open  Tues* 
and  Fri.  0830-1000)  down  past  the 
market  gives  the  following  vaccina- 

tions:     tetanus  (free),  polio  (free)* 
cholera  (7^0),  typhoid  ($1),  and 
yellow  fever  ($8). 

water  sports;    The  Suva  Olvi^ric  Pool 
charges  adults  30c  admission;  open 
from  April  to  Sept.,  Mon.-Frl.  1000- 
1800,  Sat.,  Sun.  0800-1800;  and  Oct. 
to  March  Mon.-Fri.  0900-1900.  Sat., 
Sun.  0600-1900.    Scubahlre  (GPO  Box 
777,  Suva)  at  the  Tradewinds  Hotel 
marina  arranges  diving  trips  ($35-40). 
Mooring  charges  for  yachts  at  the 
Tradewinds  are  $25  per  week  per  boat 
if  you  tie  up  alongside,  otherwise 
$2.50  per  week  pp  if  you  anchor  off- 
shore (includes  all  the  facilitiea  of 
the  hotel).    There's  a  notice  boerd 
for  people  seeking  passage  or  crew  for 
yachts.    At  the  Royal  Suva  Yacht  Club 
it  costs  $10  a  week  for  such  amenltlee 
as  mooring  privileges,  hot  showers, 
and  the  full  use  of  facilities  by 
the  whole  crew. 

information:    The  Fiji  Visitors 
Bureau  in  front  of  Central  Post  Office 
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Is  op«n  Mon.-Frl.  0830-1630.  The 

Ministry  of  Information,  Room  318, 
New  Wing,  Government  Buildings,  hands 
out  a  few  booklets  on  the  country. 
Downstairs  In  the  sane  coaplex  is  the 
Map  and  Plan  Room  of  the  Land,  Minrs 
and  Surveys  Dept.  which  sells  excel- 
lent naps  of  Fiji.    The  1:250,000 
sheets  are  especially  useful.  Open 
Mon.-Thurs.  0900-1300/1400-1530,  Fri. 
0900-1300/1400-1500.    The  Suva  Public 
Library  is  worth  s  look:   open  Hon., 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  1000-1900,  Wed. 
1200-1900,  Sat.  0900-1300.     The  Desai 
Bookshop  has  the  best  selection  of 
books  on  Fiji.    Suva  has  2  daily 
papers,  The  Sun  and  the  Fiji  Tines 
(whose  ink  comes  off  on  your  hands). 
There  are  3  tourist  papers:  the 
Fiji  Beach  Ppesa  (weekly),  Fiji  'FantoB" 

t'?\^    (monthly),  and  Fiji  Holiday 

(monthly).    The  Fiji  Society  (Box  1203, 
Save)  can  help  researchers  on  Fiji  and 

the  other  Pacific  islands.    Contact  thea 
locally  through  the  Fiji  Museum.  The 
Fiji  Arts  Council,  34  Gorrie  St.,  can 
be  of  assistance  to  visiting  misiclans 
and  artists.     The  Indian  Cultural 
Center  above  the  Bank  of  Baroda  on 
Marks  St.  shows  free  films  Thurs.  at 
1830  and  arranges  cultural  events  such 
as  music  and  dance.     The  program  Is 
posted  on  the  board  downstairs.  There 
are  courses  on  Indlen  mssic,  dance, 
cookery,  etc. ,  and  cultural  evenings 
can  be  arranged  for  visiting  groups 
(write  GPO  Box  1134,  Suva).    There  is 
also  a  library  open  Hon. -Fri.  0830- 
UOO/1400-1700. 

EASTERN  VITI  LEVU 

Nausorl:    The  Rewa  River  town  of  Nausori 

was  the  site  of  Fiji's  first  large 
sugar  mill  which  operated  from  1881- 
1959,  and  is  now  a  rice  mill  and  timber 
Storage  depot.    In  those  days  it  was 
Incorrectly  thought  that  sugar  cane 
grew  better  on  the  wetter  eastern  side 
of  the  island.    Tbday  cane  is  only 
grown  on  the  drier  western  sides  of 
the  2  big  islands  of  Viti  Levu  and 
Vanua  Levu.    stay;    Right  beside  the 
■111  is  the  Hotel  Nausori  where  a  room 
with  private  bath,   shower,  and  plenty 
of  hot  water  goes  for  $7.30  single, 
$12.36  double.    There's  s  large  garden 
out  back  and  big  public  bar  in  front, 
but  it's  actually  quite  pleesant.  The 


Tebara  Restaursnt  nearby  offers  a  wide 
range  of  Chinese  dishes,    from  Mausorii 

A  bus  to  Suva  costs  46c  and  to  the 
airport  15c.    Catch  a  bus  to  Nakelo 
Landing  to  explore  the  Rewa  River  Delta. 
Many  outboards  leave  from  here  to  take 
villagers  to  their  hones  on  the  river. 
Just  get  on  a  boat  with  the  others. 
Passenger  fare  is  about  20$  each  for 
short  trips.     You'll  be  invited  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  passengers* 
villages.    Larger  boats  leave  sporadic- 
ally from  Nnkolo  for  Levuka,  Ngau.  and 
the  Koro  Islands.     Some  also  depart 
from  nearby  Wainimbokasi  landing. 

Mbau  Island:    To  reach  tiny,  historic 
Mbau  Island,  located  just  E  of  Viti 
Levu,  take  the  Mbau  bus  from  Nausori 
(40c)  to  the  Mbau  landing.    There  are 
punts  to  cross  over  to  the  island  for 
20c.    To  hire  a  punt  is  $1-2  OW.  You 
can  wade  across  to  the  Island  at  low 
tide.     It's  so  small   (only  8  hectares) 
that  you  can  see  everything  in  an  hour 
or  so.    For  its  total  land  area,  Mbau 
has  exerted  a  great  deal  of  power  and 
influence  over  Fiji's  main  islands. 
European  gunrunners  sold  weapons  to 
the  Mbau  Islanders  during  the  19th  C. , 
and  during  the  1850's  High  Chief 
Thakombau  used  camions  and  muskets  to 
subdue  most  of  Western  Fiji.    At  its 
pinnacle  Mbau  had  a  population  of  3,000; 
hundreds  of  war  canoes  to  protect  its 
waters,  and  the  central  plain  of  the 
Island  held  over  20  temples.  Cannibal- 
ism was  rife.     After  the  Battle  of 
Verata  on  Viti  Levu  in  1839,  Thakombau 
and  his  father  Tanoa  presented  260 
bodies  of  men,  women  and  children  to 
his  closest  friends  and  lesser  chiefs 
for  gastronomlcal  purposes.  Fifteen 
years  after  this  slau^ter,  Thakonbau 

converted   to  Christ  Inn itv  and  pro- 
hibited cannibalism  on  Mbau.     In  1867 
he  became  a  sovereign,  crowned  by 
Europeans,  traders  and  residents 

desiring  a  stable  government  in  Fiji 

in  order  to  safeguard  their  investments. 

sights  of  Mbau:     Since  Mbau  was  the 
ancient  native  capital  of  Fiji,  the 
graves  of  the  Thakombau  family  and 
many  of  the  old  chiefs  lie  on  the 
hilltop  behind  the  school.     The  large, 
sturdy,  stone  church,  located  near  the 
provincial  offlcea,  was  the  first 
Christian  church  In  FIJI.    Inside  Its 
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nearly  one-meter-thick  walls,  just  In 
front  of  the  altar.  Is  the  old  sacri- 
ficial stone  once  used  lor  human  sacri- 
fices -  today  the  baptlaaal  font.  How 
painted  white,  this  font  was  once  known 
as  the  warrior  king  Ihakombau ' s  'skull 
crusher';  it's  said  that  a  thousand 
brains  were  splattered  against  it. 
Across  from  tho  rhurch  are  huge  ancient 
trees  and  the  Council  House.  The 
present  Governor  General  of  Fiji,  Ratu 
Sir  George  Thakombau,  has  a  large 
traditional-style  home  on  the  island. 

Viwat    To  reach  Viwa  island,  where  the 

first  Fijian  Bible  was  printed,  COStS 
30c  from  the  Mbau  landing  on  the 
mainland  near  the  bus  stop.    To  hire 
a  punt  is  $4  CM,    The  Rev.  John  Runt, 

who  did  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Fijian,  lies  buried  in  the  grave- 
jaxd  beside  the  church  which  bears  his 


Korovou/Hatovi ;    Korovou  is  located  on 
the  Junction  of  Kings  Road  and  the  road 

to  Natovi,  terminus  of  the  Ovalau  and 
Vanua  Levu  ferries.    The  very  enjoy- 
able Tailevu  Hotel  in  Korovou  has  rooms 
at  $6  pp.    At  Mangatawa,  8  kn  N  of 
Natovi,  there's  a  cabin  ($5)  and  a 
camping  area  ($1.50)  with  a  good  beach 
(no  surf)  and  waterfall. 


Vunindawa ;    If  you  have  a  few  days  to 

spare,  consider  exploring  the  river 
country  NW  of  Nausori.    The  main  center 
of  this  area  is  Vunindawa  on  the 
Uainiaala  Mver*    There  are  S  buses  a 
day  to  Naluwal  whero  •.  mi  rro'^s  the 
river  on  a  free  government  punt,  then 
walk  the  last  bit  into  Vunindawa. 
Vunindawa  is  just  a  big  village  with 
A  stores,  a  hospital,  post  office, 
police  station,  2  schools,  and  a  pro- 
vincial office.    Frederick  Rakavono, 
a  veteran  of  the  Solomon  Islands  can* 
paign  during  WW  II,  will  be  happy  to 
let  you  camp  beside  his  house  at  Koro- 
vatu  village  (a  5  Bin.  walk  froa 
Vunindawa)  or  %rill  arrange  accommoda- 
tion for  you  in  the  village.  Present 
a  pound  of  grog  to  the  chief  and  pay 
$4  a  day  pp  for  the  meals.  Super 
friendly.     Go  for  a  swim  in  the  river 
or  borrow  a  horse  to  ride  around  the 
eountryslda.    Scroll  2  km  down  the 
road  to  Waindawara  whare  there's 
another  free  punt  near  the  junction 
of  the  Wainlmbuka,  Wainimala,  and  Rewa 
Rivers.    Take  a  whole  day  to  hike  up 
to  Nairukuruku  and  Navuniyasi  and  back. 
Frederick  can  arrange  a  bamboo  raft 
expedition  dotm  the  river  for  you  from 
Nalvuthini  for  about  $10.    A  visit 
should  also  be  made  to  Wairoro  Falls, 
SE  of  Vunindawa  and  a  few  km  in  off 
the  main  road,  near  the  Rewa  River. 


cannibal  fork:     It  has  been  said  that  the 
rijiaos  were  extreaely  hospitable  Co  any 
strangers  who  chqr  did  not  wish  to  eat.  Na- 
tive voyagers  wreckad  on  their  shorn,  who 
arrived  'with  salt  water  in  their  eyes,' 
were  liable  Co  b«  killed  and  eaten  since  all 
•hipwreeked  persons  imtm  balieved  to  he«« 
been  cursed  and  abandoned  by  the  gods.  Mmy 
European  sailors  from  wrecked  vessels  sKsrcd 
ttie  tame  face.    Cannibalism  was  a  universal 
ptaetlee  and  prleonars  caken  in  war.  or  even 
woman  anlsod  while  f IShing,  «•*•  invariably 
eaten.    Most  of  the  early  European  accounts 
of  Fiji  emphasized  this  tralC  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  everything  else;  at  one  Clan 
Che  Island  group  was  even  referred  co  as 
tlM  *Gannibai  Zales.  *   CnaniballHi  ws  not 


only  •  ritual  or  form  of  vengeance  on  con- 
quered enemies;   there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  'long  pig'  was  enjoyed  laiaenaely  by 
thosn  i«io  ace  it.    Ota*  chief  on  Viti  Uvu 
is  said  to  have  coosMjisd  999  p«opl«,  and  to 
have  made  a  pile  of  sCooee  Co  record  his 
achievement.     The  leaves  of  a  certain  vege- 
table {Solanm  mthropophagorm)  were  wrap- 
ped aroond  thn  taean  neac,  and  Ic  was  cooked 
in  an  earthen  oven.    Hooden  forks  such  as 
the  one  pictured,  wlch  richly  canrnd  bsn- 
dles,  were  employed  at  cannibal  feasts  by 

aen  who  relied  on  their  fingers  for  other 
'food,  boc  osad  thaso  boeanae  it  was  eonald- 

ered  improper  to  touch  cooked  human  flesh. 
Present-day  Fljians  do  not  appreciate  tour- 
ists elio  oaks  Jokas  about  eannibnllsm. 
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CENTRAL 

THE  TRANS-VITI  LEVU  TREK 

For  experienced  hikers  there's  a  rugged 
3-day  trek  up  and  down  jungfe  river 

vallevs  through  the  rainforest  from 
the  central  Mooasavu  highway  to  Namuamua 
on  the  Navua  River.    Although  consider- 
ably longer  and  more  difficult  than  the 
Singatoka  River  Trek  described  below, 
the  Trans-Viti  Levu  Trek  passes  through 
9  large,  untouched  villages  and  gives 
you  a  good  cross  section  of  village 
life.     A  traditional  trade  route, 
yDU*ll  meet  people  going  down  the 
track  on  foot  or  horseback.    It's  not 

necessary  to  nsk   to  go  along  with  them 
as  you'll  slow  them  down  considerably 
and  the  track  is  fairly  obvious  anyway. 
Slnct'  vou  must  cross  the  rivers  an  in- 
numerabK'  number  of  times,   the  trek  is 
probably  impossible  fyr  visitors  during 
the  rainy  season  (Dec. -April)  although 
the  locals  still  nanage  to  do  it.  If 
it*s  been  raining,  sections  of  the 
trail  become  a  quagmire  stirred  up  by 
boraes'  hoofs.    Hiking  boots  aren't 
much  iiso  here;  you'd  be  better  off 
with  shorts  and  an  old  pair  of  running 
shoes  you  can  wade  Into  the  rivers 
with.    There  are  nnny  refreshing  places 
to  swim  along  the  way  and  there  are  no 
poisonous  plants  or  leeches  to  worry 
about,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  tha 
Pacific.     Most  of  the  villages  along 
the  way  have  small  trade  stores  where 
you  can  buy  food  and  kai>a  for  formal 
presentations,  so  you  don't  need  to 
carry  n  lot  of  gear.     Tf  you  aren't  In 
the  mood  for  staying  in  villages  it's 
quite  easy  to  camp  beside  the  rivers. 
In  fact,  this  may  be  one  reason  for 
Mking  the  trek. 

the  route:    Take  the  Monasavo  Hydro 

bus  leaving  Suva  at  0900  to  Balea 
($2.67)  which  is  just  before  Lutu. 
The  bus  passes  through  Naluwai  opposite 
Vunlodama  about  1030,  reaching  Balea 

by  noon.     The  road  twists  through  tho 
rainforests  of  eastern  Viti  Levu.  From 
Balea  walk  down  to  the  Walnlnala  River 
which  Bust  be  crossed  3  times  before 
you  reach  the  bank  opposite  Sawanlkula. 
These  crossings  can  be  dangerous  and 


VITI  LEVU 

well  nigh  impossible  In  the  wet.  In 

which  case  it's  better  to  stop  and 
wait  for  some  local  people  idu>  will  be 
able  to  help  you  across.    Proai  Sawanl- 
kula it's  not  far  to  Korovou,  a  fairly 
large,  advanced  village  with  a  school, 
clinic,  and  2  stores.    Between  Korovou 
and  Nasava  you  cross  the  Walnliaala 
River  lA  times,  hut  it's  easier  because 
you're  further  upstreaoi.    Try  to  reach 
Masava  on  the  first  day.    If  you  sleep 
at  Korovou  you'll  need  an  early  start 
and  a  brisk  pace  to  reach  the  first 
village  on  the  S  side  of  the  divide 
before  nightfall  the  second  day.  From 

Naj?ava,  follow  the  course  of  the  Wa  i  sumo 
Creek  up  through  a  small  gorge  and  past 
a  waterfall.    You  zig-zag  back  and 
forth  across  the  creek  all  the  way  up 
almost  to  the  divide.    After  a  steep 
incline  you  cross  to  the  S  coast 
watershed.    There's  a  clearing,  but 
no  water*  aaoog  the  bamboo  groves  on 
top  where  you  could  camp.  Before 
Nawau  (Wainimakuto)  the  scenery  becomes 
better  as  you  enter  a  wide  valley  with 
Mt.  Na i tarandam^u  (1,152  m)  behind  you 
and  the  jagged  outline  of.  the  Korombas- 
anbasanga  Range  to  your  left.  Nasau 


TRANS-VITI  LEVU  TREK  1 

1. 

Lutu  1 

2. 

Balea  1 

3. 

Sawanlkula  j 

A. 

Korovou  1 

5. 

Matawailevu  1 

6. 

Nasava  1 

7. 

Nasauvere  1 

8. 

Mt .   Nnitarandamu  1 

9. 

Nasau  (Wainiroakutu)  1 

10. 

Nanggarawai  1 

11. 

Sal iandrau  1 

12. 

Navunikambi  1 

13. 

Wainitava  1 

14. 

Walnuta  Palls  1 

15. 

Namuamua  1 

16. 

Nuku  1 

17. 

Nukusere  1 

18. 

Satfbata  1 

19. 

Koronbasanbasanga  Range  1 
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FRANS-VITILEVU  TREK 
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preparing  an  unu  (earthen  pit  oven>  at  Korovou 
on  the  Ualninala  River,  Viti  Levu.  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  primary  school 


is  a  large  village  with  2  stores.  You 
continue  down  the  Wainikoroi luvu  River. 
The*  mfn   in   the  villages  along   the  river 
usually  leave  for  work  in  the  sugar- 
fields  around  Nandi  from  May-Dec,  but 
those  who  remain  will  welcome  you 
heartily.     Around  Saliandrau  the  scenery 
becomes  more  spectacular  with  high 
cliffs  to  the  left.     The  river  crossings 
continue  up  to  Wainitava  where  you  leave 
the  river  and  cut  across  the  hills  to 
Namuamua.     Just  before  the  final  descent, 
a  panorama  of  the  rivers  and  Waimuta 
Falls  to  the  left  can  be  seen.  There's 
an  outboard  leaving  almost  every  day 
down  the  Navua  River  from  Namuamua  to 
Navua  for  $2.50.     The  hour-long  ride 
takes  you  between  high  canyon  walls 
and  over  boiling  rapids  with  waterfalls 
on  either  side  -  a  fitting  end  to  this 
unforgettable  trek. 


Cc 
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taro  growing  in 
front  of  the  chief's 
mbure  at  Nanggarawal 
on  the  Trans-Viti 
Levu  Trek,  a  2-day 
hike  from  Che  nearest 
road 


Monasavu  hydroelectric  project;    One  of 
the  largest  development  projects  ever 
to  be  attempted  in  Fiji  is  underway  at 
Monasavu  near  the  center  of  Vitl  Levu. 
An  earthen  dam  75  m  high  is  being 
built  on  the  Nanuku  River  to  supply 
water  to  the  generating  turbines  of 
the  Wailoa  Power  Station  on  the  Wailoa 
River,  625  m  below.     The  dam  will  form 
a  lake  10  km  long  and  up  to  1^  km 
wide,  and  the  water  will  drop  through 
a  tunnel  5^  km  long  at  angles  of  up 
to  45  degrees,  one  of  the  steepest 
engineered  dips  in  the  world.  Trans- 
mission lines  will  carry  power  from 
Wailoa  to  Suva  and  Lautoka.  The 
project  is  expected  to  supply  two- 
thirds  of  Viti  Levu's  electricity  by 
the  end  of  1982.    The  first  stage 
(1981)  will  produce  40  MW  and  has 
been  financed  in  part  by  a  consortium 
of  International  development  banks  to 
the  extent  of  $85  million.    An  addi- 
tional $35  million  will  be  spent  on 
the  second  stage  (1982)  which  envi- 
sions a  collector  tunnel  to  bring 
additional  water  into  the  lake  from 
the  S  to  produce  a  further  40  MW. 
Work  on  both  stages  is  proceeding 
rapidly.    The  project  headquarters  is 
at  Koro-Ni-0,  5  km  from  the  dam  site; 
visitors  should  apply  at  the  Camp 
Office  for  a  tour.     Buses  leave  Koro- 
Ni-0  for  Tavua  at  0600  daily  ($2.20) 
and  for  Suva  at  0630  and  1330  ($3.80). 
The  bus  leaves  Suva  for  Monasavu 
(Koro-Ni-0)  at  0900  and  1300  daily. 


Mt.  Victoria:    The  climb  up  Mt,  Victor- 
ia (Tomaniivi  -  1,323  m)  begins  just 
before  the  last  bridge  at  Navai.  Turn 
right  up  the  hillside  a  few  hundred 
meters  down  the  jeep  track,  then  keep 
straight  to  the  main  path  all  the  way 
up  Fiji's  highest  mountain.  There 
are  3  small  streams  to  cross,  no  water 
after  the  third.     Climb  up  through 
native  bush  to  the  viewpoint  on  top. 
Bright  red  epiphytic  orchids  (Dendro- 
biion  mohlianum)  are  sometimes  in  full 
bloom.     There's  a  flat  area  up  there 
where  you  could  camp  if  you're  willing 
to  take  your  chances  with  Mbuli,  the 
devil  king  of  the  mountain.    On  your 
way  back  stop  for  a  swim  in  the 
largest  stream.    Allow  at  least  5 
hours  for  the  RT.     The  locals  are 
available  as  guides  for  a  couple  of 
dollars,  although  this  would  not  be 
necessary  for  an  experienced  bush- 
walker. 

THE  SINGATOKA  RIVER  TREK 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  trips  you  can 
make  in  Fiji  is  the  2-4  day  walk  S 
across  the  center  of  the  Island  from 
Nandarivatu  to  Korolevu  on  the  Singatoka 
River.     The  daily  bus  at  1600  from  Tavua 
to  Monasavu  Hydro  will  drop  you  in 
Nandarivatu  ($1.25).    Nandarivatu  is 
an  important  forestry  station  and  Its 
900  m  altitude  means  a  cool  climate 
and  a  fantastic  view  from  the  ridge  of 
the  N  coast.     This  Is  the  source  of  the 
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Slngatoka  River.    Mt.  Loaalangi  (Nt. 
Heaven)  has  a  fire  tower  on  top  with 
a  good  view  of  Mt.  Victoria.    It's  an 
hour  hike  up  to  tiie  tower  past  the 
Forestry  Training  Center.    Pine  forests 
cover  the  land,    stay;    The  Forestry 
Rest  House  at  Nandarivatu  charges  $3.50. 
hut  you  Mist  reserve  In  advance  at  the 
Forestry  Dept.   In  Suva  or  Lautoka. 
When  making  your  booking  explain  that 
you  don't  fldnd  sharing  the  facilities 
witii  other  travelers,  otherwise  they 
may  reserve  the  whole  building  (9  beds) 
for  you  alone  or  turn  you  away  for  the 
ssae  reason.    There's  an  excellent 
campsite  at  the  viewpoint  above  the 
District  Officer's  residence.  SoM 
canned  goods  are  available  at  the 
canteen  opposite  the  Rest  House. 

the  route:    Walking  south,  follow  the 
■otor  road  past  Mangatangata  (fill  your 
water  bottle  here  before  proceeding). 
Just  past  the  electric  high-power  line» 
when  the  road  turns  right  and  begins 
to  descend  towards  Koro,  look  for  the 
weU-Worn  footpath  ahead.     The  trail 
winds  along  the  ridge,  while  you  can 
see  as  far  as  Mba.    The  primeval 
forests  which  once  covered  this  part 
of  Fiji  were  destroyed  long  ago  by  the 
slash  and  bum  agricultural  techniques 
of  the  first  Fijians.    When  you  reach 
the  pine  trees  the  path  divides  with 
Nanoko  to  the  right  and  Nvnnbutautau 
down  to  the  left.    The  Rev.  Thomas  Baker, 
die  last  nissionary  to  be  clubbed  and 
devoured  in  Fiji  (in  1867),  met  his 
fate  at  Numbutautau.     The  section 
Numbutautau-Korolevu  involves  13  cross- 
ings of  tte  Slngatoka  River  which  is 
easy  enough  in  the  dry  season  (cut  a 
bamboo  staff  for  balance),  but  often 
impossible  in  the  wet  season  Rov.-Msrch 
unless  you're  willing  to  stop,  aake  a 
raft,  and  shoot  the  rapids.    When  the 
river  is  flooding,  turn  right  to  Nanoko 
where  you  can  catch  a  road  vehicle  to 
Miuknya  or  perhaps  all  the  way  to 
■aadi.    Tlie  bus  runs  from  Nandi  to 
Hansori,  in  the  Nausori  Highlands 
becween  Mbukuya  and  Mandi,  at  0530  and 
1600  Non.-Fri. ,  0530  and  1400  Sat., 
fare  99c.    There's  also  a  bus  from  Mba 
to  l&ukuya  at  1630  daily  except  Sun. 
($1.68).    It's  a  fantastic- trip  down 
the  river  from  Numbutautau  to  Korolevu 
if  you  can  make  it.    Take  along  a  few 
packages  of  cabin  crackers  (23c)  and 


some  tinned  food.    You'll  be  able  to 
stay  as  a  welcomed  guest  in  one  of  the 
Fijian  villages  along  the  way,  but  be 
as  generous  as  your  hosts  (at  least 
$4  per  day) .    From  Korolevu  you  -can 
take  a  carrier  to  Tumbarua  ($1)  where 
there  are  4  buses  a  day  to  Slngatoka 
($1.10),  the  last  at  1430.    A  few  hours 
walk  from  Korolevu  are  Ndraumbuta  and 
Nakoro  villages  where  traditional,  long 
Fijian  pots  are  still  made.    The  clay 
comes  from  a  point  a  couple  of  kms 
past  Nakoro.     The  pots  are  not  sold 
but  you  can  trade  mats  or  salt  for  one. 


NORTH  COAST  VITI  LEVU 

Mananu-i-ra  Island:     There  are  10  self- 
contalned  cottages  and  bungalows  for 
rent  to  visitors  on  the  island  of 
Hananu-i-ra  off  the  northernmost  point 
of  VI tl  t<evu.   All  have  full  cooking 
facilities,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
take  your  own  supplies.     The  cottages 
rent  for  $18  daily  and  the.  return  boat 
fare  from  Ellington  Hharf  is  about  $15. 
Since  these  rates  are  the  same  for  one 
or  a  party  of  3  or  A,  a  visit  to  the 
island  is  really  only  feasible  for 
saall  groups.    Possible  activities 

Include  fishing  and  snorkel ing. 
Inquire  at  the  travel  agencies  in  Suvu 
sboi^  rcservationa. 
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Vatukoula:    Gold  was  first  discovered 
in  Fiji  at  Vatukoula  in  1932  and  the 
Emperor  Gold  Mine  opened  in  1935.  Now 
owned  by  an  Australian  company,  the 
Emperor  employs  1,000  miners.    The  ore 
is  mined  both  underground  and  in  an 
open  pit  and  the  mine  presently  pro- 
duces 100,000  oz.  of  gold  annually 
from  300,000  tons  of  ore.     Waste  rock 
is  crushed  into  gravel  and  sold.  It 
is  possible  to  visit  the  surface  works 
of  the  mine  Mon.-Fri.  at  1000  and  1400. 
$1.50  pp  (2  person  minimum)  must  be 
paid  for  a  guide,  and  tourists  must 
provide  their  own  transportation  around 
the  10  km  circuit  or  hire  a  taxi  for 
$6.     The  l^s-hour  tour  takes  in  the 
Smith  Shaft  where  the  ore  comes  up 
from  the  undergrotind  area,  then  through 
the  crushing  section,  ball  mill,  and 
floatation  area  where  gold  and  silver 
are  separated  from  the  ore.    A  large 
sawmill  and  pineapple  plantation  may 
also  be  visited  on  the  same  tour. 

Mba:    The  town  of  Mba  on  the  Mba  River 
contains  the  large  Rarawai  Sugar  Mill 
(1886).    To  visit  the  mill,  apply  to 
the  Mill  Personnel  Office,  Mon.-Fri. 


LAUTOKA  AND  THE 

LAUTOKA 

Fiji's  second  city  (pop.  26,500)  and 
center  of  the  sugar  Industry,  Lautoka 
is  a  pleasant  enough  place  with  a  line 
of  royal  palms  along  its  main  street. 
Indian  religions:    All  of  the  major 
religions  of  India  except  the  Jains 
and  Buddists  are  well  represented  in 
Lautoka.     The  mosque  is  also  very 
prominent,  located  right  in  the  center 
of  the  city. 

Sikh  temple:    Visit  the  Sikh  Temple; 
both  males  and  females  must  have  their 
heads  covered  (handkerchiefs  are  all 
right).     Sikhism  is  a  reformed  branch 
of  Hinduism  much  influenced  by  Islam, 
but  the  Sikhs  reject  the  caste  system 
and  idolatry.    The  teachings  of  their 
10  gurus  are  contained  in  the  Granthy 
a  holy  book  which  is  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  temple.     Since  the  sect's 
beginning  in  the  Punjab  of  NW  India  in 


A  Fijian  mbure 


0700-1200/1300-1630,  Sat.  0700-1200. 
There's  a  mosque  near  the  market.  Small 
fishing  boats  operate  from  behind  the 
Shell  service  station  opposite  the 
mosque  and  it's  fairly  easy  to  arrange 
to  go  out  with  them  on  all-night  trips. 
The  Mba  Hotel  is  the  only  organized 
accommodation,  lA  rooms  at  $12  single, 
$18  double;  very  pleasant  with  a  swim- 
ming pool,  bar,  and  restaurant.  Eat 
at  Madras  Lodge  in  the  back  of  a  Chinese 
shop  adjoining  the  market.    Good  hot 
curries  and  cold  water. 


the  16th  C.,  the  Sikhs  have  become  an 
elite  group  even  in  India,  holding 
many  key  positions  in  the  military, 
professions  and  business.     They  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  beards  and 
turbans,  and  are  universally  friendly 
and  helpful  to  travelers. 

Harl  Krishna  temple:    Most  prominent 
of  the  Hindu  temples  is  the  Sri 
Krishna  Kaliya  Temple  on  Tavewa  St. 
(open  daily  until  2030).     The  images 
inside  on  the  right  are  Radha  and 
Krishna,  while  the  central  figure  Is 
Krishna  dancing  on  the  snake  Kaliya 
to  show  his  mastery  over  him.  The 
story  goes  that  Krishna  chastized 
Kaliya  and  banished  him  to  the  island 
of  Ramanik  Dweep,  which  Fiji  Indians 
believe  to  be  Fiji.     Curiously,  the 
native  Fijian  people  have  long  believed 
in  a  serpent  god  named  Dengge.  The 
2  figures  on  the  left  are  incarna- 
tions of  Krishna  and  Balarama.  At 
the  front  of  the  temple  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  A.C.  Bhakt-ivedanta  Swami, 
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founder  of  the  Harl  Krishna  Movement. 
The  big  event  of  the  week  at  the 
temple  is  the  Sun.  evening  pu,''a 
(prayer)  from  1630-2030,  followed  by  a 
vegetarian  feast.     Visitors  are  most 
welcome  to  join  in  the  singing  and 
dancing.     Take  off  your  shoes  and  sit 
on  the  white  marble  floor,  the  men  on 
one  side,  the  women  on  the  other.  The 
women  devotees  are  especially  stunning 
in  their  beautiful  saris.    Bells  ring, 
drums  are  beaten,  conch  shells  blown, 
and  stories  from  the  Vedas  and  the 
Ramayana  are  acted  out  as  everyone 
sings,   'Hari  Rama,  Hari  Krishna'.  It's 
a  real  celebration  of  joy  and  a  most 
moving  experience.     If  you  don't  wish 
to  join  in,  you're  free  to  observe 
from  the  porch  outside.    At  one  point 
children  will  circulate  with  a  small 
tray  covered  with  burning  candles  on 
which  it  is  customary  to  place  a 


donation;  you  may  also  put  a  dollar 
or  so  in  the  yellow  box  in  the  center 
of  the  temple.    You'll  be  readily 
invited  to  join  the  feast  later  and 
no  more  money  will  be  asked  of  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Hindu  philosophy  there  are  sev- 
eral spiritual  teachers  resident  in 
the  temple  aahram  who  will  be  delighted 

to  talk  to  you  about  the  Bhagavad-gita 
and  who  can  supply  literature  for  a 

small  fee. 

other  attractions:     The  Lautoka  Sugar 
Mill  offers  free  tours  during  the 
crushing  season  (May-Nov.);  apply  to 
the  Tourist  Center  beside  the  mill  at 
0930  and  1430  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and 
Fri.     This  mill  (1903)  is  one  of  the 
largest  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
well  worth  a  visit.     Saweni  Beach  is 
the  closest  to  Lautoka,  about  3  km  off 


Lautoka  stands  out  as  a 
religious  center,  with 
Sikhs,  Hindus,  Moslems, 
Protestants,  and  Catholics 
all  well  represented. 


Sri  Krishna  Kaliya  Tenple, 
Lautoka 
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Che  main  toad  8  of  the  city,  scuba 

diving:     The  closest  scuba  locale  to 
Lautoka  is  livoa  Island  (20  km  RT)  with 
dean  clear  water,  abundant  flah  life» 
and  beautiful  coral.     Further  out  Is 
Lomolallal  Island  (50  km  RT) ,  a  sheer 
wall  covered  with  Gorgonian  soft  coral, 
vialbility  30  •  ploa.    The  Itena  Nalh 
Reef  off  Mana  Island  (65  km  RT)  is 
famous  for  Its  drop-off s.     There  are 
turtles,  fish  of  all  descriptions, 
plus  the  occasional  crayfish.  Visi- 
bility on  this  reef  is  never  less  than 
25  m.    shopping:    Lautoka  has  a  big, 
interesting  market  open  daily  except 
Sun.,  busiest  on  Sat.    Ask  for  vdkaloto 
smets. 

from  Lautoka t    Pacific  Transport  Ltd. 

baa  7  buaea  a  dav   .ilong  the  Queens 
Road  to  Suva.     The  5  local  buses  take 
8  hours,  but  the  expresses  at  0630 
and  1730  take  only  5  hours.  Sunbeaa 
Transport  runs  the  longer,  Kings  Road 
(northern)  service  with  expresses  at 
0630  and  1630,  taking  6  hours.  Ona 
local  bus  takes  9  hours.  Buses, 
carriers,  taxis  -  everything  leaves 
from  the  bus  stand  beside  the  market. 

stay  and  eat!    The  Sugar  City  Hotel  on 
Nacula  St.  costs        in  the  bunk  room 
(4  to  a  room),  has  plenty  of  hot  water, 

and  is  rarely  crowded.    Private  rocM 
are  $12.50  single,  $14.50  double,  but 
if  you're  willing  to  pay  that  much  you 
fld^t  as  well  go  to  the  Seabreese  Hotel 
which  is  better  value  at  $12  single, 
$16  double.     Tho  Fiji  Cuest  House, 
once  the  Lautoka  Police  Station  (cells 
downstairs),  charges  $5  single,  $7 
double;  it  is  hot  and  noisy,  but 
single  guys  might  npprcciate  the 
diversions.    Be  prepared,  after  a 
night  of  revelry,  for  the  tmteasin  of 
the  mosque  across  the  Street  who  calls 
the  faithful  to  prayer  at  the  crack 
of  dawn.    Those  interested  in  learning 
■ore  about  the  Sikhs  «sy  stay  at  the 
Sikh  Tenple  dharamshala.    No  cigarettes, 
liquor,  or  neat  are  permitted  on  the 
premises  and  men  and  women  are  lodged 
in  separate  roo— .    Make  a  contribu- 
tion when  you  leave.     Narseys  Rest- 
aurant near  the  bus  station  has  the 
cheapest  and  best  Indian  food.  Very 
large  servings  of  good  Chinese  food 
may  be  enjoyed  at  the  Sea  Coast 
Restaurant;  $1.40-4.20  menu,  air 


conditioned.    Hong* a  Restaurant  near 

the  market  also  has  Chinese  food  and 
there's  a  kwfa  saloon  next  door.  Take 
your  place  on  a  aat  and  drink  grog  at 
50c  a  bowl. 

entertainment :    There  are  5  movie 
hoMes  with  several  showings  a  day. 

For  nightlife  repair  to  Whiskeytown, 
upatairs  at  115  Vitongo  Parade,  which 
has  live  music  Thurs.,  Fri.,  and  Sat. 
fraa  2100;  $1.50  cover.    Also  try  the 
Galaxy  Disco,    services :  Consulta- 
tions at  the  Out  Pntifnt?;  Dept.  of 
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how  a  sugar  mill  works;    The  sugarcane  is 
fed  through  a  ihraddar  tovards  a  row  of  hugt 
rollers  which  squeeze  out  the  juice.  Tta« 
crushed  fiber  (bogaass)  is  burned  to  fuel 

the  mill  or  Is  processed  into  paper.  Lime 
is  then  added  to  the  Juice  and  the  mixture 
is  heated.    Impurities  settle  in  the  clarl- 
f ier  and  bIU  aud  is  filtered  out  to  be 
used  as  a  fertiliser.    The  clear  juice  gees 
into  a  series  of  evaporators  where  it  is 
boiled  with  steam  under  partial  vacuum  to 
XSMove  water  and  create  a  ^rrup.    IhtS  ^f- 

nip  is  boiled  again  under  greater  presaure 
in  a  vaeuuB  pan,  and  raw  sugar  erystsls 

form.     The  mix  then  enters  a  centrifugal 
which  spins  off  the  remaining  syrup  (mo- 
lasses -  used  for  distilling  or  for  cattle 
feed).    The  moist  crystals  are  sent  on  to  a 
retatiai  dnai  where  thegr  are  twibla  dried 
nalag  hot  air.    law  sugar  bs— a  oat  the  and. 


the  T^utoka  Hospital  OCCUT  Mon.-Frl. 

0800-1600,  Sat.  0800-1300,  20c  fee. 
Tou  can  tiBVB  mm  exaBination  in  the 
hospital  Dental  Clinic  for  $1  during 
the  same  hours,  although  they  close 
at  1100  on  Sat.    Vaccinations  for 
international  travelers  are  available 
at  the  Health  Office,  open  Tues.  and 
Prl.  0800-1200.    Dive  Services  Fiji 
(Box  502,  Lautoka)  has  a  dive  shop 
near  the  nain  wharf  where  you  can 
arrange  scuba  trips  and  rent  snorkel- 
ing  gear.    A  1  tank  dive  costs  $28, 
2  tanks  $35,  night  diving  $35.  These 
prices  are  all  inclusive  for  1  person; 
if  you  have  2  or  3  it  gets  cheaper. 
Scuba  divers  should  phone  60496  for 
free  pick-up  at  Handi/Lautoka  hotels. 
Tank  air  fills  ($3)  at  offshore  islands 
can  also  be  arranged,  information: 
The  Forestry  Dept.  in  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  Bldg.  takea  reservations 
for  the  Nandarivatu  Forestry  Rest 
House.     The  Western  Regional  Library  has 
good  oollectioo  of  topographical  aaps 
yott  can  use  to  plan  your  trip. 

Beachcon>ber  Island:    For  resort  living 
at  a  reasonable  price,  Beachconber 

Island,   18  km  off  T.autoka,  is  for  you. 
The  guests  are  OMjstly  Australian  young 
people  under  35  with  the  najorlty  in 
their  early  twenties.    Singles  will 
soon  make  friends.    There's  a  big  open 
dormitory  where  a  bunk  costs  $19  a 
night,  but  ell  ycu  can  eat  is  included 
in  the  charge.     The  Island  is  so  small 
you  can  stroll  around  it  in  10  minutes. 
There's  a  nice  white  sandy  beach  and 
the  buildings  of  the  resort  are  nestled 
aaongst  coconut  trees  and  tropical 
vegetation.    A  beautiful  coral  reef 


extends  far  out  on  all  sides.  Snorkel- 
ing  gear  rents  for  about  $1  a  day  or 
take  the  free  glass-bottoai  boat  trip 
to  get  oriented.    There's  entertainMnt, 
dancing,  and  a  reasonably  priced  bar  - 
all  in  all  Beachcomber  is  one  of  a 
kind  and  definitely  worth  the  price. 
The  RT  boatfare  from  Lautoka  is  $19 
(lunch  is  free  on  departure  day);  make 
it  a  day  trip  for  the  saae  price  if  all 
you  want  is  a  few  hours  of  sun.  There's 
a  free  shuttle  bus  from  all  Lautoka/ 
Nandi  hotels  to  the  wharf.     If  you 
arrive  in  flji  on  an  early  iRMniing 
flight  and  want  a  little  R&R  to  recover 
from  jetlag,  the  Tourist  Office  at  the 
airport  may  be  able  to  arrange  to  have 
you  picked  up  and  whisked  right  out  to 
Beachcomber  without  any  further  ado. 
The  boat  leaves  the  wliarf  at  Lautoka 
at  1000  daily.    Beechcoeber  is  heavily 
booked  so  reserve  ahead  if  possible  at 
their  Lautoka  office  or  any  travel 
agency.    Dick's  Place:    If  Beachcomber's 
full,  Dick*s  Place  on  Malolo  ikilai 
Island  Is  another  excellent  choice. 
For  $240  a  week  or  $40  a  day  you  get  a 
fully  equipped  inbuiw  unit  capable  of 
accoMBOdating  2  couples  (rates  for  3 
persons  or  less  are  slightly  lower). 
The  units  are  clean  and  have  hot  water. 
Small  kitchenettes  allow  you  to  cook 
and  although  there  is  a  pocket-sized 
grocery  store,  it's  better  to  bring 
supplies  from  the  mainland  if  you  can. 
There's  also  a  bar  and  restauxnnt  on 
the  premises.    Nautical  activities  and 
snorkeling  gear  are  provided  free  of 
charge.    A  small  group  of  friends  could 
enjoy  an  unforgetable  weds  at  Dick's 
for  very  little.    The  resort  has  an 
office  in  the  arcade  at  Nandi  airport 
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or  book  chrouiih  auf  trsvol  agent. 

Malolo  Lailai  Is  reached  on  the  daily 
Fiji  Air  flight  froa  Naiidi»  $10  OH. 

Viooiaoi:    Betmen  Lautoka  and  Haadl. 

Traditionally,  this  was  the  firat 
village  CO  be  established  on  Fiji. 
The  first  Fijians  cane  from  the  W  and 
landed  their  great  canoe,  the  Kaunitoni, 
at  Vunda  Point  where  the  oil  tanks  lia 
now.    Don't  be  put  off  by  the  flaahy 
Mwwrial  Cultural  Caater.    It's  a  nlea 
place  to  walk  around  and  there's  a  fina 
view  of  Nandl  Bay.    The  Centennial 
Moiorlal  (1835-1933)  commemorates  the 
firat  aiaaionariaa  to  land  on  Vltl 
Levu.     Just  above  Lomolomo  Public 
School,  between  Viseisei  and  Nandi 
airport,  are  2  huge  W  ZI  eamioiia 
vhich  once  protected  thla  part  of  tha 
coast.    It's  a  fairly  easy  walk  up  to 
them  from  the  main  highway  and  you  get 
a  good  vlaw  froa  on  top. 

THE  YASAUA  GROUP 

Tha  Yaaawaa  are  hl^  volcanic  ialaada 

with  beautiful,  isolated  beaches, 
cliffs,  bays,  and  reefs  stretching 
northwarda  along  tha  horlaon  H  of  Viti 
Levu.    getting  there:    Ask  around 
Queen's  Wharf  and  the  old  jetty  just 
past  Fiji  Meats  for  village  boats  to 
tttm  Ialaada*  $S  OH.   Boats  aauallj 
arrive  in  Lautoka  from  the  Yasawas  on 
Wed.  or  Thurs.,  departing  for  hona  at 
0600  on  Sat.  aomliv.    Siaea  yon  M|F 
have  trouble  getting  down  thara  on 
time  it's  probably  better  to  go  on 
board  Fri.  night  and  sleep  there. 
Thraa  day  crulaaa  around  tha  Tasntoas 
on  the  Blue  Lagoon  or  Seafarer  tourist 
boats  cost  $200  pp  all  inclusive. 
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•tay;    It's  the  custom  to  give  the 
chlaf  or  aldar  of  aach  vlllaga  nhera 

you  wish  to  stay  a  pound  of  hxoa  on 
arrival,  a  necessary  formality.  Buy 
tha  keofa  in  Lautoka  ($2  a  pound)  aa  it 
doasn't  grow  well  In  tha  TasoMS.  If 

you  stay  in  a  village,  pay  your  hosts 
about  $4  pp  per  night.    Take  along  some 
tannis  shoas  and  tae  shirts  for  the  nen, 
cloth  for  tha  woasa. 

contacts:    You'll  probably  meet  someone 
you'd  like  to  stay  with  while  aaklng 
your  Inquiries  or  upon  arrival.  Altern- 
atively, the  following  places  and  people 
are  worth  noting.    Yalombi  village  on 
Haya  lalaad  haa  the  best  beech.  At 
Soso  village  on  Naviti  ask  for  Ratu 
Vuki  Beloloaloa  who  is  chief  of  A 
villages;  on  the  hillside  near  Soso 
are  2  eanres  contlning  the  bonee  of 
ancestors.    Ratu  Mbokini  Silvano  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  arrive  on 
Natathawa  Levu  Island.    On  Tavewa 
Island,  acconnodatlon  and  ■eels  ere  pro- 
vided by  Auntie  Lucy  for  a  set  fee  of 
$4  a  night  pp.    Her  property  is  freehold 
land  so  you  don't  have  to  rrninntirr  kava 
if  you're  staying  with  her.    On  Yasase 
Island  get  in  touch  with  Ratu  Mbale 
Iwai  Nambukeru  for  a  place  to  stay. 
pemiaaiont    Before  going  to  the  TesaMss 
you  are  expected  to  get  a  permit  (free) 
from  the  District  Officer  in  the  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  Building,  Lautoka  (open 
Hon. -Fri.  0800-1300/1400-1600),  e 
formality  which  only  takes  half  an  hour. 
You  oust  know  your  day  of  departure  and 
which  island  you'll  be  going  to,  so 
don't  go  in  until  you've  found  a  boat 
to  take  you.     Probably  no  OM  Will  CVer 
ask  to  see  the  permit. 


Tb«  Malaeoatmta  or  'wide  aouth'  is  • 
•cldoB-seen,  predatory  d— p-— a  fish 
able  to  swallow  other  tUtk  SS  lazg*  M 
or  larger  Chan  itself. 
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OVALAU  AND  THE  LOMAIVITI  GROUP 


Founded  In  1830  as  a  whaling  settlement, 
Levuka  vafi  the  capital  of  Fiji  until 
1882.     Today  it  retains  its  pioneer 
atmosphere  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  little  towns  in  all  the  Pacif- 
ic.   Levuka  nestles  somnolently  at  the 
foot  of  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  iuland  beside  a  seldom  used  harbor. 
The  early  residents  vainly  anticipated 
a  drcitnatic  increase  in  freighter 
traffic  visiting  their  port,  which 
lies  on  the  sea  lanes  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Levuka  became  capital  on  Oct.  10th, 
1874,  by  a  Deed  of  Cession  ceding  the 
territory  to  Queen  Victoria.    In  1882, 

Suva  became  the  new  tradinp  rcntf-r  and 

in  that  same  year  the  government  trans- 
ferred there,  where  it  remains  to  this 
day.    Today  the  population  is  1,400. 
Avoid  giving  money  to  children  on  the 
street  as  this  can  create  a  nuisance 
and  cause  a  problen  for  their  parents* 
sights :     Stroll  along  Levuka 's  beau- 
tiful waterfront.     The  old  Morris 
Hedstrom  Ltd.  store  near  the  wharf  has 
been  converted  into  a  nuseun  and 
library.     Walk  up  the  street  beside 
the  movie  house  and  continue  up  the 
left  side  of  the  atrean  past  a  series 
of  picturesque  old  buildings.  Half 
way  up  Is  a  pool  formed  by  a  dam. 
Opposite  is  a  stream  where  you  may 
swim  for  10^.    If  you  go  strai^t  on 


you'll  eventually  reach  the  Levuka 
water  supply  high  above  the  town  In 
pleasant  surroundings. 

southern  Uvalau:    Itelking  S  fro«  town 
one  passes  the  oriental-run  Pacific 
Fishing  Company  canning  factory  (1964). 
The  Cession  Monument  is  a  little 
further  along.    A  mbune  for  Provincial 
Council  meetinps  stands  across  the 
road.    On  reaching  Ndraimba  village, 
take  the  road  to  the  right  Just  before 
the  A  new  condominiums  and  follow  a 
path  for  3'i  hours  through  enchanting 
mountains  and  across  clear  streams  to 
the  othecwise  uninteresting  village 

of  Lovoni  in  the  renter  of  the  island. 
The  trail  is  no  longer  used  by  the 
locals  and  requires  sttentiveness  to 
follow.     Swim  and  picnic  then  catcb 
the  bus  at  1 500  back  to  Levuka  from 
Lovoni.     Continuing  S  on  the  coast 
road  past  NdralnjM  one  reaches  an  old 
cemetary  which  merits  a  visit.    A  few 
km  farther  along  is  Tokou  village 
with  the  Devil's  Thumb,  a  volcanic 
plug,  towering  above  it.    At  the  S 
end  of  the  island  is  Nangguelendamu 
Landing  where  you  can  catch  a  boat  to 
Noturlkl  Island  in  the  afternoons  for 
50c;  stay  In  Moturiki  village.    If  you 
can  get  over  to  Thangalai  just  off 
Hoturlkl,  there  are  good  camping 
places. 


OVALAU 
ISLAND 
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Port  of  Levuka 


northern  Ovalau;     On  the  road  N  from 
Levuka  near  the  second  yellow  bridge 
is  the  old  Methodist  Church  (1869). 
In  the  cemetary  behind  is  the  grave 
of  the  first  U.S.  consul  in  Fiji,  John 
Brown  Williams.    A  fire  in  his  home 
caused  by  an  over-enthusiastic  4th  of 
July  celebration,  and  the  subsequent 
looting  of  the  premises  by  Fijian  on- 
lookprs,    Ind   to  U.S.    clnlms  against 
Thakombau  and  gunboat  diplomacy,  one 
of  the  causes  of  Fiji's  Cession  to 
Britain.    Across  the  bridge  beneath 
the  large  tree  is  the  tomb  of  an  old 
king  of  Levuka.     Around  the  bend,  past 
the  ruin  of  a  large  concrete  building, 
are  a  group  of  government  houses  on 
the  site  of  the  cricket  field  where 
King  George  V  played  in  1878.     Next  is 
Gun  Hill  which  was  used  as  a  target  in 
18A9  to  show  Thakombau  the  efficacy  of 
a  ship's  cannon.     There  is  a  pool  and 
waterfall  behind  Waitovu  village  a 
little  farther  on.    However,  you  may 
not  swim  here  as  some  rather  insensi- 
tive tourists  took  to  bathing  in  the 
pool  naked  which  offended  the  feelings 
of  the  local  people. 


transport :     The  bus  back  to  Suva  may  be 
reserved  in  advance  (recommended  on 
holidays)  at  Gulabdas  &  Sons.     Due  to 
steep  hills  on  the  NW  side  of  the  island 
there  isn't  a  bus  right  around  Ovalau: 
northbound  they  only  go  as  far  as  St. 
Johns  College  while  those  headed  S  only 
go  around  as  far  as  Viro.  Emosi, 
manager  of  the  Old  Capitol  Inn,  does 

a   Land  Tour  all    the  way   uruund  Ovalau, 

$5.50  for  the  whole  day  with  lunch. 
Emosi  also  has  a  Reef  Tour  for  swimming 
and  snorkeling,  $2  pp.  $1  extra  for 
gear.     You  may  see  a  few  sharks  on  the 
reef  trip  but   they  won't  bother  you. 
There's  a  5-person  minimum  for  both 
these  tours.     Emosi  will  even  go  over 
to  Wakaya  or  Makongai  if  enough  people 
are  interested.     For  information  about 
the  ferry  to  Vanua  Levu  contact  Patter- 
son Bros.,  whose  office  is  on  the  water- 
front In  Levuka.     Mon.  at  0600  you  may 
sail  direct  from  Levuka  to  Nambouwalu 
for  $16.     Village  boats  leave  Levuka 
sporadically  for  Mbatiki,  Nairai,  and 
Koro  ($16),  and  paying  passengers  are 
welcome. 


a.crial 
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stay t     Good  cheap  accommodation  is 
abundant  in  Levuka.    The  first  place 
joa  COM  to  rlgjht  after  dlecabarking 

la  the  Old  Capitol  Inn,  a  center  for 

travelers.     Thev  h  ave  double  rooms 
going  for  $3  pp,  breakfast  included, 
or  $3  In  the  doraltory,  no  breakfast. 
The  Inn  can  get  a  little  crowded.  If 
you're  looking  for  more  privacy,  try 
the  Mavida  Guest  House  on  the  water- 
front near  the  Levuka  Cli4>,  $5  pp  bed/ 
breakfast  in  single  or  double  rooms, 
cookinR  facilities.     Beside  the  stair- 
way to  Mission  Hill  is  the  Ovaiau  Guest 
House  charging  $3  in  the  dom,  $A  pp 
double,  $5.50  single  (breakfast  $1.50 
extra) ;  enjoy  their  nice  long  verandah. 
Ho  alcohol  is  allowed  on  the  premises 
and  there's  a  $1  surcharge  if  you  only 

stay   1  night.      For   the  old  Sornornct 

Maugham  atmosphere,  stay  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  $7  single,  $11  double,  food; 
There's  n  restaurant  at  the  Old 
Capitol  Inn  where  everyone  gathers  for 
dinner.    Otherwise  try  the  Yee  Show 
lestaurant  around  the  corner  or  the 
curry  house  on  the  waterfront.  Although 
the  sign  says  'aeabers  only'  visitors 
are  welcoae  at  the  Ovaiau  Club  (cheap 
beer).    Stop  in  for  a  drink  at  the 

VANUA  LEVU 

Vanua  Levu  means  'Great  Land'.  With 
its  5,471  sq  km,  this  is  Fiji's  second 
largest  Island.    It  haa  a  dry  «  aide 
and  a  wet  E  s Ide  where  coconut  planta- 
tions predominate.    The  Great  Sea  Reef 
off  Vanua  Levu  is  the  third  longest 
barrier  reef  in  the  world  (after  thoae 
of  Australia  and  New  Caledonia). 

Wsnbouwalut    Stay  at  the  lovely  Govern- 
ment Rest  House  on  the  hillside;  they 
have  2  rooms  at  $1.40  each.    Make  re- 
servations from  the  District  Officer 
Nbua,  tel:  #6,  Nambouwalu,  Vanua  Leva. 
The  Dharamshala  is  a  free  6-rooa  guest- 
house run  by  Mr.  Sukha  Prasad;  you  can 
cook  here.    Hake  a  contribution  on 
departure.     There's  a  cafe  in  Nambouwalu. 
f rem  Na mbo uwa 1 u :     The  boat  sails  from 
Nambouwalu  to  Natovi  every  lues.,  Xhurs., 
and  Sat.  at  1000,  $12  for  the  5-hour 
trip.     From  Natovi,  the  same  boat  departs 
Mon. ,  Wed. .  and  Pri.  at  1000  for  Nambou- 
walu.   Nambouwalu  is  153  km  S  of  Laabasa 
(bus  $4). 


Royal  Hotel  to  absorb  some  of  the 
atmosphere  of  old  Levuka.     The  sound 
systen  at  the  Levuka  cineaa  went  bad 
10  years  ago. 

Wakaya :    Uakaya  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Pacific  Harbor  Corporation  and 
stocked  with  deer  and  tourists.  The 
Geraan  raider.  Count  Felix  von  Luckner, 
was  captured  on  Wakaya  when  his  ship 
went  on  the  reef  during  WWI .     Makonaai : 
This  island  was  once  a  leper  colony 
but  is  now  owned  by  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.    Many  of  the  old  hospital 
buildings  reaain.    Korot    From  a  peak 
of  volcanic  rock  on  Koro  Fljians  call 
turtles  from  the  sea.     Ngau:     There  are 
18  villages  on  this  large  island, 
alnost  all  of  which  have  natural  fresh- 

w^itt  i    [Miol-i  wli€T<-  you  may  nwlin.  Tho 
airstrip  is  at  the  S  end  of  Ngau  and 
a  10  minute  walk  from  it  is  Katundrau 
Beach  in  Vandravandra  village.  Ask 
somebody  to  show  vou  the  'weather 
stone'  on  this  beach  but  don't  throw 
anything  at  it  or  the  clear  skies  will 
chsnge  Into  a  raging  storm.  Passenger 
trucks  run  between  Landlti  and  Yandua 
villages. 


AND  TAVEUNI 

vicinity  of  Nambouwalu:    There's  an  old 
Catholic  mission  at  Solevou.  Seseleka 
volcano  (435  a)  la  up  en  Mbua  Bay  where 

the  early  sandalwood  traders  put  in. 
Some  fine  beaches  are  beyond  Seseleka 
to  the  W  and  you  could  hike  right  around 
to  Lekutu.     Nukungasi  Beach  on  Ngaloa 
Bay  near  the  la'kutu  River  is  2  km  off 
the  main  road.     Further      are  the 
Heseleaele  waterfalls,  1  ka  off  the 
rosd  to  the  left.    There  is  an  excellent 
caapslte  here  and  good  swinming  in  a 
large  baaalt  pool. 

LAMBASA 

An  Indian  town  and  center  of  a  large 

sugar-growing  area.    Visit  the  Lanbasa 
Mill  (189A)  of  the  Fiji  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion, 1  km  E  of  town.    Walk  a  little 
further  along  the  road  for  a  view  of 
Three  Sisters  Hill  to  the  right.  Bus 
from  Laabasa  to  the  airport  is  23c. 
Stay;   The  17-rooa  Grand  Baatem  Hotel 
costs  $7  single,  $8  double.    The  Ijiahaaa 
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Club  has  2  rooms  nvnilnblr  at  $2. SO  pp, 
men  only.     There  are  cottages  at  Singa 
Singa  Beach  Bures  on  Nukutatatva  Beach» 
8  km  W  of  Lambasa,  1  km  off  the  main 
road,  bus  2f>c.    They  charge  $5  or 
$2.50  to  camp.    Can  cook  but  bring 
supplies.    The  beach  is  poor 
but  the  setting  lovely,    eat:  The 
best  Indian  food  in  Lambasa  Is  at 
Naidu's  Night  Club  and  Restaurant  near 
the  Grand  Eastern  Hotel*  which  is  also 
open  for  lunch.    Meals  run  under  a 
dollar  at  the  Lambasa  Cafe  on  Che  main 
street.    There  are  3  cineaas  in 
Lanbasa. 

SAVUSAVU 

Savusavu  is  an  overgrown  Fijian  village 
with  no  cheap  place  to  stay.    Have  a 
look  at  the  snail  boiling  springs 
bubbling  out  among  fragmented  coral 
beside  the  Travelodge.     The  locals  use 
the  springs  to  cook  food.  Savusavu 
looks  out  on  Sonosono  Strait,  dotted 
with  sailing  canoes.     There's  good 
diving  on  the  Rainbow  Reef  on  the  S 


coast  of  Vanua  Levu,  especially  at 
the  White  Wall,     from  Savusavu:  The 


bus  between  Savusavu  and 

costs  $1.23.     For  Taveuni,  take  the 
Napuka  bus  at  0900  along  the  coast  E 
to  beyond  Natuvu  where  it  connects 
with  the  ferry  daily  except  Sun. 
There  are  some  petroglyphs  at  Ndakun- 
imba.  10  km  from  Natuvu.    The  Hibiscus 
Highway  continues  up  the  E  side  of  the 
island  to  the  old  Catholic  nission 
station  of  Napuka.     Just  across  the 
channel  from  Napuka  is  Rambi  Island 
where  there  is  a  large  colony  of 
Micronesian  people  from  Ocean  Island 
in  Kiribati,    to  Taveuni;    There's  a 
regular  ferry  service  from  Natuvu  to 
Waiyevo  on  Taveuni.     The  launch  leaves 
Natuvu  at  1130  and  Waiyevo  at  0800, 
daily  except  Sun.;  costs  $3  OW. 
Matuvu->8avu8avu,  77  km. 

TAVEUNI 

This  long,  green  island  covered  with 
coconut  trees  is  Fiji's  third  largest 
(430  sq  km).    Rainfall  is  always 


Fl j  Ian     J;  ?"-7K-:'-< :     A  sirgle-ontriggcr  canoe 
with  Oceanic  lateen  sail  and  lee  platforms 
reduced  to  an  almost  vestigial  form.  Most 
Bodels  seen  today  are  this  type.    In  their 
day.  the  thomofcou,  aoac  as  long  as  30  n, 
were  of  the  finest  outrigger  canoes  ever 
made.    They  were  constructed  froa  one  large 
tree  ennk,  or  two  trunks  Joined  togathar 


in  the  middle.  Fitred  with  a  single  short 
mast,  the  sail  was  woven  with  vpivci.  Due 
to  the  expense  involved  in  ownership,  in- 
cluding asny  feasts  and  presentations,  the 
cwiar  of  a  ^tandkat  was  usually  a  cbiaf,  a 
village,  or  an  cxtaadad  family. 


k 
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fairly  heavy  here,  but  the  1,000  m 
hl^,  16  km  long  spine  of  volemle 
cones  down  its  middle  makes  T«veiml*8 
B  coast  much  wetter.    There  are  numer- 
ous inaccessible  waterfalls  on  this  E 
side  since  Its  cliffs  cstch  the  SE  trade 

winds.     The  Europt^an  discoverer  of  Fiji, 
Abel  Tasman,  sighted  these  pinnacles  on 
the  night  of  Feb.  5,  1643.    Known  as 
the  Garden  of  Fiji  for  the  abundance  of 
Its  flora,  Taveuni's  interior  contains 
great  ridges  and  steep  valleys.  The 
deep,  rich  soil  of  this  volcanic  island 
features  such  Indigenous  floral  species 
as  Medinilla  spectabilis  which  hang  in 
red,  sleigh  bell-like  clusters. 

transport ;    Buses  run  N  to  Mbouma  and 

S  to  Navakawau,  leaving  at  0900  and 
1300.    You  get  superb  views  on  the  Fiji 
Air  flight  back  to  Nausorl.  stayt 
There  are  no  cheap  hotels  or  guest 
houses  on  Taveuni  so  you're  forced  to 
either  camp  or  stay  in  villages.  The 
■ost  popular  coapslte  Is  Nua  Beach, 
2  km  SV  of  Ffatel  airport.    There's  a 
covered  eating  area,  beach,  and  good 
snorkeling  on  the  reef  offshore. 
■Mfvleea:    Rlc  and  Do  Caanlcfc  (CPO 
Matei,  Taveuni)  arrange  scuba  diving 
off  Taveuni,  $50. 

sights  t    The  ISO  degree  of  longitude 

passes  through  a  point  just  below 
Waiyevo  where  there's  a  marker.  Hike 
up  to  the  telecommunications  station 
on  Des  Voeux  Peak  for  the  view.  Take 
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the  road  1  km  S  of  Waiyevo  where  the 
shops  near  the  Marist  school  are  situ- 
ated.   At  Vuna  the  lava  flows  have 
formed  pools  beside  the  ocean  which 
fill  up  with  fresh  water  at  low  tide 
and  are  used  for  salt  water  washing 
and  bathing.    Good  snorkling  on  the 
reef.    On  the  SE  side  of  the  Island 
wander  through  the  remains  and  old 
■achlnery  of  the  Billyard  Sugar  Mill 
(1874-96) .    In  Somosono  visit  the 
century  old  Methodist  stone  church. 
Lake  Tangimauthia  at  900  m  on  the 
sunwlt  of  the  island  Is  an  all  day  RT 
walk  from  Somosono.    A  boy  will  guide 
you  up  and  down  over  the  very  swampy 
ground  for  a  couple  of  dollars.  Around 
the  lake  grows  one  of  the  rarest  flowers 
in  existence,  found  only  here  and  on 
Vanua  Levu.    Called  tangimauthia  in 
Fijian  {Medinilla  waterousei) ,  it  grows 
like  honeysuckle  and  has  tresses  of 
flowers  somewhat  like  fuchsias  in  shape 
but  «d.th  bluish-purple  stamens,  white 
petals,  crimson  bracts,  and  red  stems. 
The  flower  Is  alnost  Impossible  to 
transplant.    The  story  goes  that  a 
young  woman  was  fleeing  from  hor  father 
who  wanted  to  force  her  to  marry  a 
crochety  old  nan.    As  she  lay  crying 
in  her  sleep  by  the  lake,  her  tears 
turned  into  flowers.    Her  father  took 
pity  on  her  when  he  heard  this  and 
aUowed  her  to  narry  her  young  lover. 
At  Mbouma  waterfalls  on  the  E  coast 
you  pay  $2  to  the  villagers  to  swln. 
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Lakemba;    The  people  of  Lamemba  live 
In  8  villages  on  the  low  coastal  plain 
which  surrounds  the  hilly  interior 
(highest  point  213  m) .    Coconuts  grow 
on  this  coastal  fringe,  while  the  In- 
fertile red  soils  of  the  rolling  hills 
of  the  central  area  havp  beon  planted 
with  pine  under  the  Lakcroba  Pine  Scheme. 
In  olden  tlaee  the  people  lived  at 
Delal  Kendekende,  a  hilltop  in  the 
interior  well-suited  for  defense.  No 
one  lives  in  the  interior  today.  The 
princely  island  of  Lafceaba  la  the  home 
of  the  Tui  Nayau,  paramount  chief  of 
the  Lau  Group.    The  title  Tui  Nayau 
ie  presently  held  by  Fiji* a  Prlae 
Minister,  Ratu  Sir  Kaalsese  Mara,  who 
has  his  home  at  Tunbou.    The  strong 
Polynesian  influence  in  Lau  is  innedi- 
ately  evident  in  the  round  ends  of  the 
houses  in  Tumbou.    Nasanggalau  on  the 
N  coast  was  the  capital  of  Lakemba 
before  the  errlval  of  the  present 
ruling  clan  from  Nayau  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Tunbou  as  their  seat.  The 
people  of  Nasanggalau  have  a  high  pro- 
portion of  Tongan  blood  and  this  la 
still  evident  in  some  of  their  customs, 
^haiigh  few  physical  remains  from  the 
old  tines  have  survived. 

Tumbou ;    An  attractive  village  with 
several  stores,  a  hospital,  and  a 
idiarf  where  ships  tie  up.   There's  a 

good  view  from  the  Catholic  church. 
The  Tongan  chief  Enele  Ma'afu  (died 
1881),  King  of  Lau,  is  burled  on  e 
stepped  platform  behind  the  Provincial 
Office  near  the  wharf.  Alongside 
Ma'afu  is  the  grave  of  Ratu  Sir  Lala 
Sidnms  (1888-1958),  an  iaportant  figure 
in  the  development  of  public  administra- 
tion during  colonial  times.     The  first 
Methodist  missionaries  landed  on  the 
beaeh  just  opposite  the  burial  place 
in  1835.     Tumbou  was  once  situated 
inland  at  Korovuaa  where  the  founda- 
tions of  the  foraer  houses  can  still 
b«  seen,    ffbrtliar  aloos  tlie  saas  road 
is  the  forestry  station  and  nursery. 

transport;    BuBCs  around  the  island 
cost  80^s  weshdays  tiiere  are  4  busest 


weekends  3.    The  bua  from  the  airatrip 
to  Tumbou  costs  40c*    tay:    The  IMbou 
Town  House  has  4  rooms  at  $6  pp  bed/ 
breakfast,  $2  extra  for  lunch  or  dinner. 
The  locals  la  TMbou  concoct  a  potent 
hoae  brew  imburU)  froa  caascva. 

sights  of  Lakemba;    A  29  km  road  runa 
right  around  Lakcnte.    Four  tai  V  of 
Ttsibou  on  the  way  to  the  airstrip  is 
the  coir  (husk  fibre)  and  coconut  oil 
factory  of  the  leksidM  (V>-operative 
Assa.  at  Uslnlyanbla.    Truckloads  of 
coconuts  are  brought  In  and  dehusked 
by  hand .     VHiile  the  meaC  is  removed 

and  eent  to  the  copra  driers,  the 

husks  are  flattened  and  ?;oakcd,  then 
fad  through  a  chain  of  machinery  which 
separates  the  fibre.    This  Is  then 
made  into  twine,  rope,  brushes,  and 
door  mats,  or  bundled  to  be  used  as 
mattress  fibre.    The  coconut  oil  is 
pressed  fro«  copra  and  exported  in 
drums.     The  dry  pulp  remaining  after 
the  process  is  bagged  and  sold  locally 
as  feed  for  pigs.    Nothing  is  wasted. 
Behind  the  factory  is  Hainlyaa^la 
Beach,  one  of  the  most  scenic  on  Lakemba. 
There  are  some  caves  in  the  vicinity, 
but  the  beet  eavee  on  the  island  are 
near  the  coast  2^  km  SW  of  Nasanggalau, 
of  which  Oso  Mambukete  is  the  largest. 
TiM  sBtrsnce  is  behind  a  raised  line- 
stone  terrace.    One  walks  through  2 
large  chambers  before  reaching  a  snail 
circular  opening  about  a  meter  in 
disaster  which  lesds  Into  a  third.  The 
story  goes  that  women  attempting  to  hide 
a  pregnancy  are  unable  to  pass  through 
this  opening,  thus  giving  the  cave  it's 
nsBS,  ths  Fregnaat  Mdmu's  Cave.  Nearby 
is  a  snaller  cave,  Nggara  Mbulo  (Hidden 
(^ve),  which  one  must  crawl  into. 
Hirrlora  oaad  It  as  a  refuge  and  hiding 
place  In  the  old  days.    The  old  village 
of  Nasanggalau  was  located  on  top  of 
the  high  cliffs  behind  the  caves  at 
Ulu-nl-fcoro.    The  idiole  area  Is  owned 
by  the  Nautonggumu  clan  of  Nasanggalau* 
and  they  will  be  able  to  arrange  a 
guide  to  take  you  around.    Take  along 
so«e  newspapers  to  Imf  down  over  the 
opening  to  protect  your  clothes. 
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to  the  past  :    There  are  2  less  ltq>re8- 

sive  caves  to  be  seen  at  Tarakua,  SE 
of  Tumbou.     Nggara-ni-pusi  has  a  small 
inside.    The  best  beach  near  Tumbou 
!•  Mukuselal  which  you  can  get  to  by 
walking  E  along  the  ring  road  as  far 
as  the  PWD  workshops.    At  this  point 
turn  r^ght  onto  the  track  which  runs 
along  the  tf  aide  of  tha  coapound  to 
Nukuselal  Beach.    The  land  around  here 
ia  all  privately  otraed  and  the  beach 
la  often  uaed  for  recreation  by  vlalt- 
ing  parties  of  senior  government 
officials.     Visitors  who  wish  to  use 
Nukuselal  should  take  care  to  respect 


local  feeling  {no  camping  or  nude 
bathing).     into  the  interior:  Many 
forestry  roads  have  been  built  through- 
out the  interior  o£  Lakemba.  Walk 
right  acroaa  the  ialand  froa  Tuabou 
to  Yandrana  in  a  couple  i)f  houra 
experience  excellent  views  of  the 
island  along  the  way.    There  is  a 
radio  atation  near  the  canter  of 

Lakemba  which  you  could  visit  RT. 
Station  uses  solar  energy.    Aiwa  Island, 
which  can  be  seen  to  the  SB,  la  owned 
by  the  chief  of  I.au  and  is  inhabited 
only  by  flocks  of  wild  goata. 


The 
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OUTER  ISLANDS  OF  LAU 

Anyone  wishing  to  travel  to  any  of  the 
outer  Lau  islands  vhich  lack  air 

service  or  organized  accomnodation 
must  first  obtain  permission  from  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office,  4th  Floor, 
Mew  Wing,  Goverment  Bldgs.,  Suva. 
Yachts  must  also  obtain  rlearanrp  at 
the  same  office  before  proceeding  to 
Lau.    Nor  them  Lau;    The  big  island 
of  Vamia  Mbalavu  has  fine  white  beaches 
and  traditional  villages.     T.omaloma  is 
the  principal  village,  the  native 
place  of  the  great  Tongan  Chief  Ma*afu, 
whose  descendents  still  live  here. 
The  first  public  botanical  garden  in 
Fiji  was  laid  out  at  Lomaloma  over  100 
years  ago.    Large  mats  are  made  on  Vanua 

>fbalnvti.     Naitaumbn    i-^ilimi   tn   the  NW  Is 
owned  by  TV  star  Raymond  Burr.  Southern 
Lau;    Itothe  is  famous  for  Its  tapa 
cloth  (masi) ,  which  is  also  made  on 
Oneata,  Namuka ,  and  Vatoa.     Komo  is 
knovm  for  its  beautiful  girls  and  dances 
(meks)  which  are  performed  whenever  a 
ship  arrives.    The  best  tanoa  are  carved 
at  Kambara.     Fulanga  is  also  knovm  for 
its  woodcarving.     Large  outrigger  canoes 
are  still  built  on  Fulanga  and  Ongea. 
Over  100  tiny  limestone  islands  in  the 
Fulanga  lagoon  have  been  undercut  into 
Incredible  mushroom  shapes.    The  water 

OTHER 

Fiji  has  360  regular  Inter-lsland 

calling  places  on  46  islands,  so  the 
possibilities  for  travelers  are  great. 
25Z  more  copra  la  shifted  during  the 
months  May-Sept,  than  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  year,  so  boats  will  be 
more  frequent  then.    Visit  the  friendly 
Fijian  people  on  Kandavu.    Tou  may  be 
the  first  European  in  months  who  has 
stayed  with  them.     All  you  need  is  time 
and  good  neighborliness. 

Kandavu:     This  long  thin  island  due  S 
of  Mbengga  is  the  4th  largest  in  Fiji. 
The  Great  Astrolabe  Reef,  rich  In  coral 
and  marine  life,  is  to  th>   E  of  One 
Island  and  measures  l'^  km  long  and  over 
1  km  wide.    The  reef  surrounds  a  lagoon 
containing  10  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Ono.     There  are  frequent 
breaks  in  the  reef  on  the  U  side  and 


.  1/ 


around  them  is  tinged  with  striking 
colors  by  the  dissolved  limestone.  On 
Ono-l-Lau  far  to  the  S  the  best  memgi 
mangi  (sennet  rope)  and  tcnSm  kaisi 
mats  are  made.    These  mats  are  only 
for  the  use  of  high  chiefs. 

ISLANDS 

the  lagoon  Is  never  over  10  fathoms 
deep,  which  makes  it  a  favorite  of 

scuba  divers  and  yachtsmen.     The  reef 
features  a  vertical  drop-off  of  10  ra 
on  the  inside  and  1,800  m  on  the  out- 
side, with  visibility  of  about  75  m. 
Large  tracts  on  Ono  have  been  planted 
with  pine,  and  a  nursery  and  forestry 
station  have  been  established  at 
Nanggara.    The  airstrip  Is  near 
Vunisei  in  the  center  of  Kandavu 
Island.    In  the  village  of  Nambukele- 
vulra  at  the  W  end  of  Kandavu,  young 
women  summon  giant  sea  turtles  up 
from  the  ocean  by  singing  traditional 
chants.    On  a  bluff  60  m  above  the 
sea,  garlanded  women  begin  their  song 
and  in  15  minutes  a  large  turtle  will 
come  Into  view  out  to  sea.    The  turtle, 
and  sometimes  its  mate,  will  swim  up 
and  down  slowly  off  the  shore  just 
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below  the  overhanging  rocks.  Petrels 
nest  in  holes  on  the  N  side  of  Mt. 
Washington  (Nambukelevu  -  837  m) , 
also  near  the  W  end  of  the  island. 

Rotuma ;    A  fertile,  hilly,  volcanic 
island  of  36  sq  km  lying  N  643  km  by 
sea  from  Suva,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  more  than  322  km  of  open  sea. 
Roturaans  are  Polynesians  (lighter- 
complexioned  than  most)  of  Mongoloid 
and  European  descent.    The  first 
recorded  European  to  visit  was  Capt. 
Edwards  of  the  H.M.S.  Pandora  in  1791, 
while  he  was  searching  for  the 
Bounty's  mutineers.     Christianity  was 
introduced  in  18A2  by  Tongan  Wesleyan 
teachers,  followed  by  Mar is t  Roman 
Catholics.    Adherents  of  each  sect 
feuded  until  the  chiefs  asked  to  be 
taken  over  by  Britain  in  1874,  which 
was  accepted  in  1881.    Many  white  men 
have  visited  Rotuma,  including 
escaped  convicts  from  N.S.W.  (Austral- 
ia) and  sailors  who  jumped  ship  from 
Che  whalers  that  called  here  for 
water  and  vegetables.     In  the  1870' s 
seventy  derelict  white  men  were 
reported  to  be  combing  Rotuma 's  beaches. 


HMS  Pandora  off  Split  Island,  Rotuma,  in 
1791,  in  search  of  the  Bounty  mutineers 

but  within  2  decades  they  had  mostly 
killed  each  other  off.    Later,  Europeans 
settled  and  built  up  a  trade  in  coconut 
oil  and  copra.     Today  Rotumans  are 
intrepid  travelers  and  entrepreneurs, 
going  on  sandalwood  cutting  expeditions 
to  Vanuatu,  pearl  fishing  in  the 
Torres  Strait,  cotton  planting  in  Fiji, 
etc.     Many  Rotumans  have  settled 
throughout  Fiji  (more  than  7,000). 
Expatriate  Rotumans  outnumber  the  ones 
on  their  own  native  island. 
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CAPSULE  FUIAN  VOCABULARY 


In  addition  to  Fijian  and  Hindi,  English 
ia  apokn  cvMrjnAen  la  FIJI.   la  tte 
rijtan  language,  there  are  only  region- 
al dialects,  ail  of  its  speakers  sharing 
the  sane  tongue.    Fijian  has  no  pure 
bt  d  and  e  aounds  u  xkai/  are  kaoim  tn 
English.    These  are  replaced  by 
which  would  phonetically  be  spelled 
differently.    All  Fijian  namts  and 
Vords  In  this  book  ara  mderai 
ically  but  thp  reader  should  be  aware 
that,  locally,  'mb'  is  written  'b', 
•th'  is  'c',  'ad*  la  'd',  'i**  ia  'g'. 


yea 

chopped  raw  fish  and 
•ao  urchins  with 

onions  and  lenion 
where  are  you  going? 
village 

what's  your  naaaT 
sweet  potato 
stencilled  tt^  claCh 
ooM  hare 
hollow  log  draa 
MM,  aa  aarth  onraa 

tapa  eloth  (aada 

from  the  paper 
■ulberry  tree) 
freehand  painted  tapa 
basic  Fijian 
owning  group 
a  provocative 
ing  for  the 
opposiCa 
raft 


xo 

hokonda 


ko  lako  hi  vei? 
kovo 

kothH  na  ifothcmi? 
kmala 


Idho  mat 

tali 

looo 


ili 


make 

ndalo 

ndaru  tdkol 
ndrua 


nteg  niiota 
reuoBeae 


ma  moths 
aagandm 
•enga 


tcmoa 
taoioka 

tei tei 
vinaka 
9f fiofca  mitt 

yanggona 


kaoa  cup 

aatiwe  hot  ifiiU  la 

Sanoan) 
dance 
taro 

let's  go! 
an  ancient  Fijian 
doobla  eaaoa 


you  T«  looking  good 

(also  au  1-a  n) 
an  affirwitive  re- 
hello  (can  also  say 

ti^la  or  ^bula 


goodbye 
good  Borning 
no,  none 
laoalaoat 

a  Pijlaa  kilt 
tabu ,  f orbidden 
a  whale'a  tooth,  a 

carawBial  Objaet 
a  asgsciwa 

to  ateMUs 
a  feana  bowl 
tapioca, 

SMnioc 


you  very  wirh 
kaoa,  grog,  made 
fvoa  the  root  of 
a  plant  of  the 
pepper  faaiily 
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NEW 
CALEDONIA 


INTRODUCTION 


Nei#  Caledonia  is  unique:  in  Noumea, 
the  capital  city,  the  fine  restaurants, 
Che  French-speaking  cosmopolitan 

crowds  along  Anse  Vata,  and  the  chic 
shops  of  Rue  de  I'Alma  all  remind  you 
that  this  Is  the  Paris  of  the  Pacific. 
On  the  E  coast  of  the  naln  Island,  the 

Melaneslan  language  and  customs  still 
persist,  as  they  do  on  the  outliers, 
away  from  the  Insatiable  economic 
hunger  of  French-speaking  nickel  miners. 
New  Caledonia  is  an  anachronism,  the 
last  surviving  highly  visible  strong- 
hold of  white  colonialism  in  .the  midst 
of  modern  Melanesia.    This  territory, 
1,770  km  NE  of  Sydney,  is  quite  unlike 
its  neighbors  to  the  N  and  E,  and  will 
surprise  you  in  almost  every  respect. 

the  land;    New  Caledonia  consists  of 
the  main  island  of  New  Caledonia  (also 
called  Grande  Terre),  the  Isle  of 

Pines,    the  T.oynlty  Croup,   and   the  small 
dependencies  of  the  Huon  Islands  (6A 
hectares) ,  Walpole  Island  (125  hectares), 
and  the  more  distant  Chesterfield 
Islands  (101  hectares).    Don't  under- 
estimate its  size;  Grande  Terre,  the 
main  island,  is  400  km  long  and  up  to 
50  km  wide  (16,750  sq  km),  the  largest 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  outside  of 
PNG  and  New  Zealand.    The  second  longest 
barrier  reef  in  the  world  flanks  the 
W  coast  of  this  main  island.  New 
Caledonia's  other  islands  add  a  further 
2,353  sq  km  to  the  total. 

iclimate:     New  Caledonia  has  a  mild, 
Mediterranean-type  climate,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  S  of  France. 
The  best  weather  is  from  April-Dec. 


Much  of  the  rain  falls  in  Feb.  and 
March,  and  July  and  Aug.  can  be  chilly 
and  vlndy.    The  prevailing  winds  drop 

most  of  their  cloud-loads  of  rain  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  main  island, 
leaving  the  V  const,  a  rain  shadow 
area,  drier.    The  Loyalty  Islands  and 
Isle  of  Pines  also  receive  less  rainfall* 
When  there's  clear  weather  In  Noumea 
it  means  hard  times  at  the  nickel 
smelter,  just  N  of  downtown,  because 
the  pollution-producing  production  is 
slowing,  and  the  locals  are  dour. 

history :    New  Caledonia  has  been  In- 
habited for  over  3,000  years,  as  shown 
by  lapita  sites  on  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
carbon  dated  at  earlier  than  1000 
B.C.     Captain  Cook  discovered  New 
Caledonia  in  1774,  landing  on  the  NE 
coast  at  Balade.    Caledonia  was  the 
Romana'  name  for  Scotland  and  the 
mountain  range  stretching  the  full 
length  of  the  Island  reminded  Cook  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands.    Both  he  and 
Le  Perouse  explored  the  area  exten- 
sivelv.     After  more  navigators 
(d ' Entrecasteaux  and  Huon  de  Kermadec), 
traders  looking  for  sandalwood  and 
henhr        ner  arrived.     Then  came  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries;  a  French 
bishop  got  there  in  1843,  even  before 
the  French  flag  flew.    The  natives 
drove  them  out  A  vears  later,  but  the 
French  Navy  returned  In  1833  to  claim 
the  whole  of  the  main  Island  for 
France.     At  that  time  it  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  nf  Tahiti,  a  ludi- 
crously distant  administrative  setup. 
New  Caledonia  became  a  separate  French 
colony  in  1860.    pacification  of  the 
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a  chief's  coffin;    The  church  influenced 
Nelaneslans  to  bury  their  dead  In  coffins, 
but  traditional  art  forms  prevailed. 


natives:    Early  relations  between 
natives  and  colonizers  were  traumatic, 
the  French  arming  a  native  constabulary 
which  assiduously  suppressed  or  wiped 
out  all  insurrections,  though  most 
were  justifiable.     In  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  C.  the  islands'  beautiful 
climate  drew  thousands  of  French 
colonists  to  nickel  and  chrome  mining 
(nickel  was  discovered  in  New  Caledonia 
in  1863),  and  to  the  copra  industry. 
The  resulting  rabid  demand  for  land 
forced  sizeable  numbers  of  Melanesians 
onto  French-created  reservations, 
which  soon  brought  their  clan  system, 
old  traditions,  and  hand  crafts  to  a 
deplorable  end.     Cattle  grazing  by 
beef-hungry  Europeans  disrupted  the 
Melanesian  taro  tei races,  and  many 
now  lie  abandoned.     There  were  serious 
native  uprisings  in  the  19th  C,  the 
last  quelled  in  1917,  and  subsequently 
much  native  land  was  confiscated  by 
the  French,     the  modern  era:     By  1939 
New  Caledonia  had  become  the  world's 
second  largest  exporter  of  nickel  and 
seventh  largest  producer  of  chrome. 
The  Japanese  were  the  main  importers 
right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Pacific  War.     In  June  19A0,  after  the 
fall  of  France,  the  Conseil  General  of 
New  Caledonia  voted  unanimously  to 
support  the  Free  French  government, 
and  the  pro-Vichy  governor  was  forced 
to  leave  for  Indo-China.     New  Caledonia 
became  a  French  Overseas  Territory  in 
1946,  a  status  which  continues  to 
this  day. 

government ;     The  territory  elects  its 
own  36-member  Territorial  Assembly, 
and  sends  2  representatives  from  this 


body  to  the  French  parliament  in  Paris. 
Though  the  7  members  of  the  Government 
Council  are  elected  locally,  the  gov- 
ernor  Is  appointed  in  Paris.      In  1979, 
when  the  Territorial  Assembly  became 
too  open  in  its  demands  for  increased 
autonomy,  the  French  government  dis- 
missed the  Government  Council.  After 
some  swift  political  gerrymandering, 
the  7  pro-French  parties  emerged  vic- 
torious in  new  elections,  winning  22 
of  36  seats.     Ironically,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  82'i%  of  the  Melanesians 
voted  for  the  7  independence  parties 
in  that  election.    The  Independence 
movement  is  especially  strong  now  on 
the  outer  islands.     The  French  govern- 
ment today  will  not  discuss  independ- 
ence for  its  3  Pacific  colonies.  Of 
4  French  overseas  military  commands, 
one  is  in  New  Caledonia  and  another 
in  Eastern  Polynesia;  a  considerable 
military  commitment.    Now  that  a  left 
wing  government  has  been  elected  in 
France  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  socialists  make  as  good  colonial 
masters  as  conservatives  do. 

economy ;     New  Caledonia  has  a  classic 
colonial  economy,  being  primarily  a 
source  of  raw  materials  and  a  market 
for  finished  products  from  France. 
New  Caledonia  is  third  in  world  pro- 
duction of  nickel,  after  Canada  and 
the  USSR.     When  nickel  prices  are  up 
(as  in  the  late  '60s),  the  economy 
booms.    When  they're  down,  there's  a 
slump.     Much  of  the  high  wages  paid 
to  nickel  workers  is  repatriated  to 
France  in  the  form  of  savings.  There's 
no  income  tax:   the  government  obtains 
revenue  from  French  aid,  and  from 


1 


high  import  and  export  duties.  The 
land  is  underpopulated  and  seems 
eapty.   Most  agricultural  employHent 
has  been  effectively  stifled.  There 
are  no  bread  and  butter  development 
programs  such  as  are  seen  in  Fiji 
and  PMG;  Instead,  French  aid  Is 
spent  on  highly  visible  *show* 
projects  such  as  roads  and  bridges. 
There  is  little  economic  justifica- 
tion for  this  kind  of  spending;  aid 
seems  desij^ned  to  keep  the  Melan- 
eslans  quiet  and  in  their  place, 
without  really  motivating  them  to 
develop  their  land.    One  Is  forced 
to  consider  the  possibilitv  that 
agriculture  and  secondary  industries 
are  Intentionally  discouraged  ao 
that' the  islands  can  be  retained  aa 
a  narket  for  French  products. 

the  people;    Of  the  140,000  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Caledonia,  43Z  are 
Melanesian,  35%  European,  and  127, 
Polynesian.    Vietnamese,  Indonesians, 
Asians,  West  Indians,  and  Arabs  aake 
up  the  remaining  10%.  Descendents 
of  old-time  Frenchmen  who  came  to 
the  Island  after  the  fall  of  the 
Paris  cominune  in  1870  are  called 
Caldoshe ^  to  distinguish  them  from 
more  recent  French  arrivals.  The 
French  already  outnumber  Melaneslans 
on  Grande  Terre,  although  the  16,000 
inhabitants  of  the  Loyalty  Islands 
to  the  E  are  almost  all  Melanesian. 
Most  of  the  residents  of  the  capital 
city  of  Noumea  are  French .  French 
soldiers  in  Noumea  are  friendly  and 
gregarious.    There  are  a  lot  of 

gentle,    friendly  p«Ople    in   \>  . 
Caledonia.     language :     French  is 
spoken  everywhere,  except  in  the 
most  remote  tribal  areas.    Few  people 
know  English  well  enough  to  under- 
stand you.    The  capaule  vocabulary 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  may  prove 
useful  as  a  supplement  to  a  phrase- 
book  or  to  your  rusty  high-school 
French . 

events:    On  Sept.  2A  there's  a  nili- 
tary  parade  commemorating  the  an- 
nexation of  New  Caledonia  by  France 
In  1853.    Other  public  holidays 
include  14  July  -  Bastille  Day,  and 
1  Nov.  -  All  Saints  Day.    On  Oct.  4 
there's  a  street  fair  called 
*Braderie*  in  Noumea.    In  1984,  Mew 
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Caledonia  will  host  one  of  the  biggest 
events  In  the  Pacific:  the  Fourth 
South  Pacific  Festival  of  the  Arts. 
This  event  is  held  once  every  4  years 
in  a  different  host  country,  with 
participants  coming  fron  all  over  the 
Pacific.    The  dancing  is  spectacular. 
others :     A  French  wedding  Is  a  good 
opportunity  to  drink  champagne,  kiss 
everyone  on  both  cheeka,  and  exchange 
godd  wishes.    The  whole  town  seems 
to  come  together  for  these  merry 
events;  the  mayor  might  show  up,  and 
a  sports  star  and  nickel  baron  or  2 
will  probably  drop  by  to  contribute 
to  the  good  will  of  the  occasion. 
sports:    PeUvique  is  a  French  bowling 
game,  played  with  metal  balls  the 
size  of  baseballs,  which  are  thrown 
at  other  balls,  not  rolled. 

flora;    80Z  of  New  Caledonia's  2,000 

botanic  species  are  endanic.  The 
niaouH,  a  useful  relative  of  the 
eucalyptus,  predominates  on  the  savan- 
nahs of  the  dry  W  coast.    This  tree 
has  a  white,  almost  completely  fire- 
proof bark  which  peels  off  in  papery 
layers  and  is  used  for  an  excellent 

medicinal  essence,  somewhat  like 
eucalyptus  oil.    The  niaouli  is  the 
national  tree  of  New  Caledonia. 
Feople  bom  here  are  also  called 

ninou''.'.     The  Isle  of  Pines   Is  known, 
curiously  enough,  for  its  distinctive 
species  of  pine,    fauna;    The  nation- 
al bird  Is  the  flightless  cogou, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
rooster.    This  bird  has  lovely  soft 
gray  plumage,  contrasted  with  striped 
black  feathers,  and  brown  and  vhita 
wings.    The  cogou,  as  It  hatches 
only  one  egg  a  year  and  ia  slow  on 
the  ground,  is  approaching  extinction. 
Dogs  often  outrun  and  kill  it. 

getting  there;    OTA  French  Airlines 
flies  to  moat  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  connects  New  Caledonia 
to  Los  Angeles,  Tokyo,  and  Singapore. 
Oon*t  forget  to  reconfirm  your  flight 
with  UTA,  otherwise  your  reservations 
will  be  cancelled  automatically. 
Thai  International  haa  a  flight  from 
Manila,  and  Air  Nauru  flies  In  from 
Tonga  and  Nauru.    Air  Pacific,  runs 
the  service  from  Brisbane  and  Nandi. 
There  is  a  frequent  shuttle  between 
Port  Vila  and  Noumea.    Tours  from 
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the  indigenous  Norfolk  pines  join  coconut 
trees  on  New  Caledonia's  beaches 


Auckland  or  Sydney  to  Noumea's  Club 
Med  begin  at  NZ$588  a  week  (from 
Auckland,  low  season,  double  occupancy) 
but  that  includes  airfare,  transfers, 
accommodations,  and  meals. 

domestic  air  service:    Air  Caledonle, 
the  domestic  commuter  airline,  uses 
Magenta  airport  (GEA)  near  Noumea. 
They  run  daily  flights  to  the  Loyalty 
Islands  (Mare,  Lifou,  Ouvea) ,   f. 2,900 
OW,  plus  an  inter-island  link  between 
the  3  larger  Loyalty  Islands  and  Tiga, 
about  f. 1,200  per  sector.     This  means 
that  for  F.9,200  airfare,  you  can 
visit  U  of  the  Loyalty  islands  from 
Noumea.     There  are  2  flights  a  day 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  f. 1,900  OW. 
There  is  a  flight  twice  a  week  from 
Koumac  to  Belep,  off  the  NW  coast  of 
Grande  Terre,  f. 1,700  OW.    The  baggage 
allowance  on  all  these  flights  is 
10  kg  pp. 

accommodation:     Prices  at  the  hotels 
are  sometimes  manageable  for  2,  but 


usually  too  high  for  one.  Fortunate- 
ly, New  Caledonia  has  the  only  2 
genuine  youth  hostels  in  the  South 
Pacific,  one  at  Noumea  and  one  at 
Bourail.     Camping  is  surprisingly 
popular  among  middle-class  French 
locals  and  there  are  many  organized 
campgrounds,  particularly  around  the 
main  Island.    Try  to  avoid  camping 
under  coconut  trees  as  falling  coco- 
nuts hurt! 

food ;     French  cuisine  prevails  in 
Noumea  and  in  the  towns.     Long  crusty 
baguettes  and  flaky  croissants  may  be 
bought  everywhere,  to  complement  the 
pats,  wine,  and  cheese.    If  you've 
money  for  it,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
import  prices,  stock  up  on  groceries 
in  the  supermarkets.     There  are  also 
excellent   (though  pricey)  Chinese 
and  Vietnamese  restaurants.  If 
you've  never  tried  Vietnamese  food 
it's  like  Chinese  food  only  spicier. 
Curries  are  good  value,  as  is  pora 
Sucre  (sweet  pork),  which  comes  with 
'sour'   (vinegared)  vegetables  to 
maintain  the  oriental  yin-yang 
balance.     The  French  often  serve  tropi- 
cal specialties  like  flying  fox 
{roussette)  and  seafoods.    A  Melanesian 
bougna  (feast)  includes  fish  or  other 
seafood;  chicken,  and  pork  -  all 
wrapped  up  with  the  staples  (taro, 
yams,  and  breadfruit)   in  banana  leaves  - 
and  cooked  over  hot  stones  in  an 
earthen  oven,   then  soaked  in  coconut 
milk.     Out  on  the  island  there's  plenty 
of  fresh,  wild  food  for  free  -  if 
you're  willing  to  take  time  and  possible 
risks  to  procure  it.     For  example, 
fish  (if  you've  got  a  hand  line), 
mussels  off  the  reef,  wild  raspberries, 
lemons,  papayas,  mangoes,  and  coconuts 
(if  you  can  climb  the  tree).     Try  to 
buy  food  from  the  Melanesians  when 
possible;  it's  so  much  cheaper.  Agri- 
culture has  been  sadly  neglected  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  you  will  find  it 
hard  to  pick  out  any  local  produce  or 
finished  products  in  the  shops.  Almost 
all  food  is  imported  and  prices  are 
high.     Save  money  by  bringing  some 
canned  food  with  you.     Luckily,  bread 
and  wine  are  both  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Money:    The  currency  is  the  French 
Pacific  franc  (CFP):  f.83  to  the  U.S. 
dollar.    New  Caledonia  and  Eastern 
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Polynesia  use  the  same  currency,  so 
although  the  notes  may  bear  either 
Noumea  or  Papeete  mint  marks,  they 
are  freely  Interchangeable.  Banks 
open  early  at  0745,  but  are  off  at 
least  3  hours  for  lunch.     New  Caledon- 
ia's particular  form  of  taxation, 
high  import  and  export  duties,  pushes 
the  cost  of  living  way  up,  making  it 
hard  on  visitors.     New  Caledonia  is 
every  bit  as  expensive  as  Germany, 
Austria,  or  Switzerland.     A  meal  at  a 
small  restaurant  will  start  at  f.500, 
a  coke  f.80,  a  tiny  slice  of  water- 
melon f.AO,  movies  f.300.     Still,  if 
you're  willing  to  forgo  the  luxuries 
and  camp,  hitch,  and  eat  from  grocery 
stores,  you  can  see  the  island  for 
next  to  nothing. 

visas;     All  visitors  must  have  an 
onward  ticket.     No  visa  is  required 
for  citizens  of  most  Commonwealth 
countries,  U.S.A.,  Japan,  and  Switzer- 
land, for  visits  of  less  than  a  month. 
No  visa  required  for  citizens  of 
European  Economic  Community  countries 
for  visits  of  less  than  3  months. 


Frenchmen  are  freely  admitted  for  an 
unlimited  stay. 

airport :     La  Tontouta  Airport  (NOU) 
is  53  km  NW  of  Noumea  and  112  km  SE 
of  Bourail.     Don't  jump  in  the  special 
airport  bus,  it  costs  f . 540  for  the 
ride  into  Noumea.    Wait  instead  for 
the  blue  inter-urban  bus  (f.200),  to 
the  right  as  you  leave  the  terminal. 
They  run  hourly,  but  stop  at  1800. 
If  your  luggage  is  light  enough  to 
carry,  buses  run  even  more  frequently 
along  the  main  highway  a  little  over 
1  km  away  and  besides,  it's  easy  to 
hitch.    There  is  no  tourist  informa- 
tion.    The  bank  is  open  for  most 
arrivals  (except  those  from  Port  Vila), 
but  it  isn't  always  open  for  depar- 
tures.    If  it's  closed,  there's 
another  bank  on  the  main  highway 
near  the  airport.    Coin  lockers  are 
f.40  per  day.    The  airport  closes 
for  a  few  hours  every  night  to 
prevent  you  from  sleeping  there,  but 
there  are  places  to  camp  in  the 
vicinity  if  you  look  around.  No 
departure  tax. 


a  pair  of  door 
post  slabs  from 
traditional 
grande  aasee 
(big  houses)  of 
New  Caledonia 
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The  island  of  New  Caledonia  is  part 
of  the  great  fold  In  the  earth's 
surface  which  produced  the  Central 
Highlands  of  PNG  to  the  N  and  the 
northern  peninsula  of  New  Zealand 
to  the  S.    Its  narrow  eastern  coastal 
strip  is  rich  with  fine  beaches  and 
verdant  scenery.     The  W  coast  is 
drier  and  wider »  with  many  cattle 
ranches  and  a  predoainantly  French 
population.    The  interior  is  made  up 
of  row  upon  row  of  craggy  nountains 
poking  jagged ly  out  of  the  ocean. 
This  ore- laden  mountainous  Interior 
contains  about  35%  of  the  world's 
reserves  of  nickel  as  well  as  profit- 
able traces  of  other  ninerals  such 
as  tungsten,  cobalt,  copper,  mangan- 
ese, iron,  and  chrome.    The  earth, 
as  you  can  see,  is  wounded  in  many 
locales  by  huge  open-cut  nines  -  the 
Great  Red  Menace. 

history t    France  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  1853  with  the  initial  inten- 
tion of  establishing  a  penal  settlement 
equivalent  to  Devil's  Island  In  French 
Guiana.    Ten  years  later  this  was  set 
up  on  lie  Nou,  a  former  Island  in 
Noumea  Bay.    After  the  Paris  insurrec- 
tion of  1870,  3,900  political  prisoners 
were  exiled  to  neighboring  Isle  of 
Pines  and  to  Mare  island  in  the  Loyal- 
ties.   Convicts  were  used  for  many 
public  works  and  constrtfction  projects 
in  the  early  days.     The  penal  colonies 
had  ceased  operation  by  1894. 

the  people;    New  Caledonia  is  unusual 

because  of  the  large  number  of  Euro- 
peans who  compose  the  majority  of  the 
population  on  this  largest  and  richest 
of  Hew  Caltdonia's  Islands.     Most  of 
the  native  Melanesians  live  along  New 
Caledonia's  E  coast  where  they  grow 
coffee  in  addition  to  their  tradition^ 
al  subsistence  crops. 

NOUMEA 

Originally  called  Port  de  France, 
Noumea  became  the  capital  of  New 
Caledonia  In  1854.    Only  a  few  hours 


by  jet  from  Australia  or  New  Zealand, 
this  thriving  maritime  center  lies 
near  the  southern  tip  of  Mew  Caledonia. 
Noumea  is  a  wealthy,  busy,  and  crowded 
city  of  69,000,  made  rich  mostly  from 
nickel,  and  has  the  air  of  a  town  in 
Provence  (a  region  in  the  S  of  France). 
The  city  is  predominantly  French,  but 
notice  the  Melanesian  women  in  their 
Mother  Bubbard  dresses.    The  capital 
has  a  long  shoreline  for  recreation, 
and  all  the  major  tourist  hotels  stand 
on  a  peninsula  outside  the  harbor. 
Yacht*  fill  th«  bay;  In  fact,  ona 
person  out  of  25  owns  a  boat.  Tn 
spite  of  Noumea's  being  very  much  a 
iRonied  tourists'  paradise  it  also  has 
a  lot  to  offer  tlie  visitor  no  matter 
what  the  budget.     The  city  is  especial- 
ly beautiful  from  Nov.  to  Jan.  when 
the  flame  trees  (poincianas)  bloom  red. 
When  planning  your  day,  remember  that 
everything  closes  for  the  1100-1400 
siesta,  a  3-hour  break!    So  get  an 
early  start. 

transport :    A  comprehensive  bus 
service  covers  Noumea's  suburbs, 
and  all  provincial  towns  on  the 
mainland.    The  Noumea  bus  service 
(tran.'^ror't  ^r?  rjorrr.m)  costs  f. 45-70, 
depending  on  the  distance  traveled. 
City  buses  run  to  Anse  Vata,  Magenta 
airport,  Nouville,  etc.     Catch  them 
on  the  street  beside  the  new  city 
hall,  or  at  the  city  bus  station. 

Stay :    The  budget  traveler's  best 
headquarters  is  the  Noumea  Youth 
Hostel  (Auberge  de  Jeuneaae)  on 
Colline  de  Semaphore  (fantastic 
sunsets  from  here) .     Not  only  does 
it  provide  reasonable  accommodation 
(f.300  for  members,  f .400  for  non- 
members  ) ,  but  it's  also  a  center  for 
exchanging  info  with  travelers. 
Unlike  YH's  in  most  countries,  it's 
open  all  day  and  does  allow  alcohol. 
Rent  bicycles,  tents,  and  snorkeling 
gear  here.    You  can  cook.  Reason- 
able rooms  are  available  at  Hotel 
Hon  Logis,  55  Rue  de  Sebastopol, 
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downtown  Noumea 


f. 1,300  single,   f. 1,500  double, 
f. 1,500  for  studio  with  bath.  Monthly 
rates  are  f. 20, 000  single,  f. 25,000 
for  studio.    La  Perouse  Hotel,  33  Rue 
de  Sebastopol,  has  rooms  with  shared 
bath,  f.l,A50  single,  f, 1,650  doi-ble. 
Hotel  Caledonia,  behind  the  museum  in 
the  l,atin  Quarter,   is  cheaper  but  you 
hear  a  lot  of  street  noise:  f. 1,200 
single,  F.l.AOO  double,  f. 1,800  triple, 
share  facilities.    The  Paradise  Park 
Motel,  34  Rue  du  R.P.  Roman,  has  a 
few  singles  at  f.800.     There's  a 
pool  and  cooking  facilities.    The  30 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  Trianon,  between 
Anse  Vata  and  the  city,  go  for  f. 1,200 
single,   f. 1,500  double.     On  the  beach 
is  the  Motel  Anse  Vata,  f. 2,200  single, 
f.2,500  and  up  double,  all  rooms 
equipped  with  shower,  TV,  fridge,  and 
AC.    Hotel  Bagatelle  (tel.  261549), 
at  Baie  des  Citrons  right  across 
from  the  beach,  has  singles  from 
f.450  and  doubles  from  f.550,  studios 
from  f.650  single  and  f.750  double. 
These  rates  only  apply  if  you  stay 
at  the  Bagatelle  4  or  5  days;  the 


cost  of  a  single  night's  accommoda- 
tion is  somewhat  more.    The  Hotel  La 
Residence,  also  on  Baie  des  Citrons, 
is  f. 1,700  single,  f.2,100  double, 
with  private  bath. 

eat :    Noumea  has  everything  from  petit 
painn    (misty  small   brt?ad   loaves)  to 
French  family-operated  restaurants  such 
as  Le  Coc  d'Or  and  La  Potiniere  which 
serve  dishes  like  coc  au  vin  (chicken 
in  wine  sauce)  and  champignons  proven- 
aale  (mushrooms  seasoned  with  garlic 
and  parsley).    At  the  Noumea  YH  you 
may  cook  your  own  food,  all  equipment 
provided.     Buy  provisions  from  the 
market,  or  from  supermarkets  such  as 
Barrau  near  the  Place  des  Cocotiers, 
or  Prisunic  (open  Mon.-Thurs.  0720- 
1045/1420-1800;  Fri.  till  1900;  Sat. 
0720-1055).     Prisunic,  besides  being 
the  biggest  and  best-stocked  department 
store  in  the  South  Pacific,  is  also 
the  cheapest  in  Noumea.     When  shopping, 
beware  of  those  long  afternoon  closing 
hours  (1100-1400).     If  you  prefer  to 
eat  out,  Noumea  is  thick  with  restau- 


rants.     Get  n  restnurrint  p;iiide  boolclot 
from  Che  tourist  information  office* 
The  fare  is  tr3«  hon.  Indeed,  end  et 
those  prices.  It  has  to  be I    Most  have 

a  special  set  menu  for  a  complete  meal, 
varying  anyvhere  from  f.400  to  f.930. 
For  a  filling,  unpretentious  French 

meal,  try  La  P^ouse's  plat  du  jour^ 
f.400  for  5  course!?  with  wine.  Other 
central  restaurants  do  the  pLat  du 
Jour  too,  especially  at  lunchtlme  for 
local  businessmen.    Try  the  rabbit  at 
Chez  Nicolas,  or  Imperial  duck  at  La 
Grande  Muraiiie  (Cantonese).    The  Cafe 
de  Paris  is  open  24  hours  a  day.  Port 
de  France,   in  the  new  shopping  center 
opposite  the  post  office,  specializes 
in  ice  crean,  and  they  have  6  kinds 
of  salads  (f. 120-350).    Grilled  dishes 

run  about   f.350.     L'Exotir  has  Chinese 
as  well  as  Vietnamese  and  French  dishes, 
and  the  wmager,  Patrick  Poulet, 
speaks  good  English.    Good,  substan- 
tial victuals  are  also  available  at 
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the  caf ctoria-stvl o  Restaurant  des 
Dockers,  a  few  hundred  meters  east  of 
the  Passenger  Terminal  just  near  the 
corner  of  the  Quais.    lunch  is  served 
1030-1300,  dinner  1700-1900,  the  main 
plate  costing  about  f .200.    A  memorial 
dedicated  to  Capt.  Cook*s  discovery 
of  New  Caledonia  in  177A  is  just 
outside  the  terminal.     A  fairly  rea- 
sonable snack  bar  is  located  in  the 
Ballande  Dept.  Store,  coffee  f .35, 
■ilkshakes  f.45,  sandwiches  f.50. 

entertairimentt    The  best  entertain- 
ment values  are  the  drive-in  aovies, 

only  f .200  for  the  car  -  regardless 
of  the  number  of  occupants.    All  the 
movies,  however,  are  dubbed  into 
French,  and  have  no  subtitles.  For 
the  local  scene,  drop  by  L'Interdit 
on  Rue  Anse  Vata,  a  favorite  of  rough- 
and-ready  rowdy  Nelanesians. 

shopping :     Rue  de  I'Alma,  with  its 
numerous  flashy  boutique.'^  and  de- 
par  tMsnt  stores,  is  Noums's  aost 
exclusive  shopping  street.  Luxuries 
from  France  (perfume,  wine,  etc.) 
abound.    There  are  also  native  handi- 
crafts, carvings,  and  shell  omsBsnta* 
but  at  highly  inflated  prices.  Sev- 
eral duty  free  shops  can  be  found, 
both  in  Noumea,  and  at  the  airport* 
For  unusual  curios  and  artifacts, 
browse  in  the  Chinese,  Indonesian, 
and  Tahitian  shops  in  the  capital. 
public  market:    Open  daily,  0500- 
1000.     If  you're  an  early  riser, 
visit  this  market  opposite  the  long- 
distance bus  station  for  your  crisp 
breekfeet  oroieeante.    It's  also  the 
place  to  buy  fruit,  vegetables,  bread, 
and  fish  -  you'll  even  see  one  or  two 
recognisable  aquarium  varieties. 

services ;     The  Consulate  of  Indonesia, 
4  Rue  de  Strasbourg,  just  E  of  the 
Mont  Coffyn  cross,  open  Moo.-Fri. 
0730-1100/1330-1600,  issues  30-day 
tourist  visas  for  f.280.    There's  no 
malaria  in  New  Caledonia.  Get 
Cholera  vaccinations  from  the  Bureau 
de  Serveillance  Sanltalre,  Mon.-Thurs. 
lAOO-1700,  f.lOO.    Avoid  getting  sick 
in  Noumea  as  they'll  charge  you  f .900 
to  consult  a  doctor  at  the  hospital. 
'Pressing  Laundromat'  on  Rue  Tourville 
charges  F.200  to  wash  (3  kilos)  and 
f .60  to  dry.    The  attractive  Hunici- 
pal  Pool  out  beside  the  Chateau  Royal 


NOUMEA 

1.  Restaursnt  des  Dockers 

2.  Bureau  de  Surveillance  Sanitaire 

3.  Budget  Rt-nr-A-Car 

4.  Post  Office 

5.  Nesssgeries  Maritimes 

f).  local  buses  and  New  City  Hall 

7.  Ballande  Dept.  Store 

8.  Prisunic  Dept.  Store 

9.  L'Exotic  Restaurant 

10.  Place  des  Cocotiers 

11.  Old  Town  Hall/Syndicat  d' Initiative 

12.  Tourist  Office 
11.  Hotil  Porouse 
lA.  UTA  French  Airlines 

13.  R.C.  Cathedral 

16.  Youth  Hostel 

17.  Protestant  Church 

18.  Territorial  Assembly 

19.  Government  House 

20.  Bureau  des  lies  Wallis  et  Futuna 

21.  Hotel  Mon  Logis 

22.  "Bernheim  Library 

23.  msrket 

24.  bus  station  (inter-urban) 
23.  La  Potiniere  Restaurant 

26.  New  Caledonia  Museum 

27.  Hotel  Csledonia 

28.  Pressing  Laundromat 

29.  Solenav  and  Hanner  agencies 

30.  city  bus  station 
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Hotel  on  the  far  end  of  Anse  Vata 
Beach  is  open  daily  0730-1700,  Sun. 
0830- 11 30/ 1400- 17 30 »  closed  Thurs.; 
admission  f.50.    There  are  several 
banks  along  Avenue  de  la  Victoire; 
compare  rates  before  changing.  The 
Bernheira  Library  with  its  curious 
collection  of  old  dusty  books  is 
nearby;  open  Tues.-Fri.  1430-1830; 
Sat.  0900-1100/1400-1700.     Down  by 
the  marina  at  Anse  Vata,  you  can 
play  squash  for  f . 100  in  the  morning, 
f.350  in  the  afternoon.    Bring  your 
own  partner.     Rent  a  sailing  board  at 
Bale  des  Citrons,  f.500  an  hour, 
£.1,500  a  half  day,  f. 1,000  for  a 
lesson. 

Information:    There  are  2  separate 
official  tourist  information  offices 
in  Noumea.     The  English  at  the  Syndicat 
d'initiative  beside  the  old  town  hall 
isn't  so  hot,  but  the  excellent  'Visi- 
tor's Guide'   they  sell  for  f.lOO  comes 
in  handy.     Open  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1100/ 
1400-1730,  Sat.  0800-1100.     The  Office 
de  Tourisme,  Ste.  303,  27  Rue  de 
Sebastopol,  dispenses  similar  mater- 
ial, but  don't  judge  all  New  Caledonians 
by  the  over-brusque  manner  of  the  female 
clerks  employed  here.     Open  Mon.-Fri. 
0800-1100/1330-1700.     The  privately- 
operated  Maison  du  Tourisme  at  Anse 
Vata,  next  to  the  Nouvata  Hotel,  is 


extremely  helpful  and  informative. 
If  you  want  things  arranged  for  you, 
they  can  do  it.     For  information  on 
Wallis  and  Futuna  Islands,  inquire  ac 
the  Bureau  des  lies  Wallis  et  Futuna. 
The  Australian  consulate  is  at  19-21 
Ave.  Foch.    There  are  many  good  French 
bookstores  around  Noumea. 

SIGHTS  OF  NOUMEA 

Place  de  Cocotiers:     Walk  to  this 
central  square  with  its  statues, 
fountains  and  old  trees  the  first 
chance  you  get.    A  good  place  to  just 
sit  and  people-watch.     Facing  the 
square  is  the  old  Town  Hall  (1880). 
The  new  Town  Hall  is  on  the  W  end. 
A  short  distance  away,  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Joseph  tiit»  imposingly  at  the 

top  of  Rue  de  Vernon.    This  is  a  fine 
old  building  with  stained  glass 
windows  (though  rather  gloomy  inside). 
Climb  the  path  behind  it,  past  the 
Youth  Hostel  to  the  Cultural  Center, 
for  a  fine  view  over  Noumea. 

New  Caledonia  Museum:     Further  down 
from  the  public  market  on  the  Bale  de 
la  Moselle  opposite  the  post  office, 
this  select  museum  contains  a  great 
deal  of  material  on  Melanesian  culture 
woodcarvings ,  daily  implements,  masks, 
canoes  and  house  design,  and  lapita 
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NOUMEA  AND  SURROUNDINGS 


1 . 

2. 

111"  Nou  (Nouville) 

3. 

Passenger  Terminal 

4. 

Ansc  dii  Tir 

5. 

Service  des  Mines 

6. 

Nickel  Snelter  (Soci€t€  le  Nickel) 

7. 

Pare  Forest  I  IT 

8. 

MaRpnta  Airport 

9. 

downtown  area 

10. 

Baie  de  la  Moselle 

11. 

Mont  Coffyn 

12. 

Indonesian  Consulate 

13. 

Bale  de  i'Urphelinat 

U. 

Hotel  Bagatelle 

15. 

Bale  des  Citrons  Beach 

16. 

Aquarium 

17. 

South  Pacific  Commission  t: 

18. 

Anse  Vata  Beach 

19. 

Club  Mediterranee 

20. 

Ouen  Toco  Hill 

pottery  from  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Unfortunately,  all  labels  are  in 
French.    There's  an  unusual  botanical 
collection  in  the  courtyard*  and  a 
traditional  full-aisad  aodel  thatched 
house,  or  eaae  (*big  hut')  behind  the 
museum.     Open  Tues.-Sat.  0900-1100/ 
1400-1730,  adJiission  free.  Don't 
■iss  it. 

Mont  Coffvn:     SE  of  downtown.  This 
mountain  bears  an  iininense  Cwo-armed 
cross.    There's  a  wonderful  view 
from  here  with  a  circular  ceramic 
map  for  orientation.    You  can  see  as 
far  aa  Aaiede  Lighthouse  (1865),  18 
km  ro  the  S.    This  was  prefabricated 
in  Paris,  and  at  56  m  high  is  still 
the  tallest  metal  lighthouse  in  the 
world. 

nearby  beaches;     Bale  des  Citrons  and 
Anse  Vata,  Noumea's  finest  beaches, 
are  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula.    Very  attractive  and 
easily  accessible  by  bus,  they're 
unfortunately  cluttered  with  hotels, 
and  tend  to  be  crowded;  elsewhere 
in  New  Caledonia  you  can  usually 
find  a  beach  all  to  yourself .  Anse 
Vata  is  a  topless  beach,  and  offshore 
windsurfing  Is  the  thing.    The  South 
Pacific  Commission,  housed  in  a  building 
which  served  as  the  wartime  HQ  of 


the  Allied  South  Pacific  Command,  is 
also  located  here.    Go  inside  for  an 
informative  photo  display  on  island 
life.    At  the  far  end  of  Anse  Vata, 
if  you  can  get  in,  the  Club  MSditer- 
ranee  has  some  Melanesian  woodcarv 
ings  in  the  lobby.     There's  a  casino 
at  the  hotel  as  well,  but  if  you 
wish  to  enter  the  gaming  salon  a 
coat  and  tie  are  required  (they'll 
loan  you  one).    Admission  is  f.400 
(they  give  you  the  equivalent  in 
non~refundable  chips).    Open  daily 
except  Tues.,  2100-0400,  slot  machines 
operating  1300-0400.    Nearby,  a  road 
CO  the  left  Juat  after  the  Municipal 
Pool  leads  up  Ouen  Toro  Hill  for  a 
fine  panorama.     Two  six-inch  cannons 
remain  as  ominous  ronlnders  of  the 
last  world  war.    offshore  islands: 
At  Ouen  Island,  just  off  the  mainland 
of  New  Caledonia,  you  may  indulge  in 
watersports  at  the  Turtle  Club  (f.6,700 
double  AP  to  stay).    Many  other  coral 
Islands  Ideal  for  spear-fishermen  and 
outriggers,  also  sit  out  In  the  bay. 

aquarium;    New  Caledonia  Is  a  paradise 

for  conchologists .    Whether  you  are  a 
fish-freak  or  not,  a  visit  must  be 
paid  to  the  small  Noumea  Aquarium  lo- 
cated between  Baie  des  Citrons  and 
Anse  Vata.     Take  a  Baie  des  Citrons 
bus  and  get  off  just  after  the  end  of 
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Helaneslan  girls 
playing  cricket 


the  bay.    Founded  in  1956,  this  is 
Noumea's  top  attraction;  a  world  famous 
center  for  viewing  reef  fish,  sponges, 
cuttlefish,  nautilus,  sea  snakes, 
flower- like  seas lugs,  and  rare,  deep- 
water,  flourescent  corals  -  first  dis- 
covered here.     Many  are  deep-ocean 
species,  consequently  very  seldom  seen 
by  man.     The  fragility  of  the  plants 
and  the  graceful  movements  of  the  fish 
add  an  extra  dimension  to  the  already 
fantastic  beauty  of  the  display.  Fresh 
seawater  is  pumped  in  each  day.  In 
order  to  keep  the  environment  as  natur- 
al as  possible  there's  no  artificial 
lighting,  so  go  early  on  a  fine  after- 
noon for  optimum  viewing.    Don't  miss 
the  fine  garden  behind.    Open  daily 
1300-1630;  closed  Mon.  and  Fri.;  admis- 
sion f.150  (students,  f.lOO). 

cricket  matches;     Sat.  afternoons  is 
the  time  for  cricket  -  jolly  good  show! 
Both  Melanesian  women  and  men  play  on 
the  gravelly  surface  just  out  of  the 
town  center  towards  the  nickel  smelter 
on  the  Baurail  road.     Up  to  3  people 
stand  at  each  crease,  brandishing  bats 
high  in  the  air,  and  it's  anybody's 
guess  who's  supposed  to  do  the  hitting 
or  running.     There  are  no  overs,  and 
bowler  and  wicket-keeper  swap  roles 
as  convenient.     Dress  is  informal, 
with  fat  old  dames  and  spunky  young 
wenches  alike  wearing  bright  Mother 
Hubbard  dresses.    Men  wear  jeans, 
football  gear  and  even  Indian-style 
sarongs.     The  whole  spectacle  would 
horrify  cricket  purists,  but  it's 
great  fun  to  watch  -  and  you  can  get 
some  good  photos  If  you're  brave 
enough  to  stand  up  close. 


Societe  le  Nickel:    The  northern  section 
of  Noumea  is  not  as  attractive  as  the 
southern,  for  here  on  Pointe  Doniamba 
Is  the  giant  French-owned  metalurgical 
factory,  Societe  le  Nickel.     Begun  in 
1910  and  expanded  to  its  present  size 
in  1958,  the  smelter  has  about  2,800 
employees.     Nickel  prices  rose  rapidly 
in  1970,  resulting  in  much  wealth. 
This  smelter  processes  half  of  New 
Caledonia's  nickel  ore,  and  half  is 
exported  to  Japan  in  its  natural  state. 
Ore  for  the  smelter  is  collected  from 
a  number  of  giant,  open-cut  mines 
around  the  island  by  the  ore  carriers 
nickel  I  and  Nickel  II ^  leaving  ter- 
rible scars  in  their  wake,  particularly 
on  the  E  coast  of  the  island.  Two 
distinct  products  are  smelted:  ferro- 
nickel  and  matte.     The  former,  sold  to 
a  variety  of  industrialized  countries, 
is  75%  iron  and  25%  nickel,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  stainless  steel. 
Matte,  sent  to  the  company's  Le  Havre 
plant  (France),  is  80%  nickel,  used  in 
the  making  of  high-quality  steel 
products. 


tours  and  displays;    The  Service  des 
Relations  Publlques  lays  on  an  excel- 
lent free  tour  of  the  smelter  but  you 
must  book  a  few  days  in  advance  by 
calling  the  downtown  office  at  tel: 
274658  or  the  plant  office  at  tel: 
273124,  ext.  330.    And  if  you're 
really  Interested,  the  Service  des 
Mines,  located  between  the  smelter 
and  downtown,  has  a  small  collection 
of  rocks  on  display  Mon.-Frl.  0800- 
1100/1330-1630. 


lie  Nou  (or  Nouvllle):     Jutting  out  to 
the  W  of  town  Is  this  former  islandi 
now  connected  to  the  city  by  the  con- 
tinuing lend  reeleaetion  projects 

using  waste  from  the  smelter.     In  the 
19th  C. ,  lie  Nou  WAS  a  penal  colony 
not  unlike  its  contenporarles  in 
Australici.    Political  prisoners  were 
kept  here  from  1872-80.     The  Chapel, 
uorkshops,  and  buildings  still  stand, 
eoM  presently  occupied  by  the  Mental 
Institution  (kosptae)  which  may  be 
visited  weekdays  lAOO-1600;  Sat.,  Sun. 
and  holidays  0700-1000/1400-1600. 
There  are  also  soae  ^piiet  beaches 
near  here. 

Pare  Forcstier:    If  you  have  sone  tiae 
on  your  hands,  visit  this  botanical 
garden  and  zoo  NE  of  downtown  whose 
only  real  attraction  is  the  flightless 
and  rapidly  disappeering  aogou 
(JRhynochetos  jubatus)  ^  New  Caledonia's 
official  state  bird.     It's  a  45-inln. 
walk  from  the  Noumea  Youth  Hostel. 
Follow  the  radio  towers  N  end  turn  left 

up  the  gravel  road  past  the  3  towers  of 
the  Centre  Recepteur  Radloelectrique. 
The  zoo  is  open  afternoons  (the  hours 
vary)  Ued.,  Sat.,  and  Sun.,  adaiasion 
f.lOO. 

FROM  noaoA 

cruise  ships;    These  often  call  at 
Noumea,  usually  having  started  from 
Sydney  for  tours  srooiid  the  islands. 
Cruise  ships  often  take  interport  pas- 
sengers, I.e.  those  not  making  the 
full  RT.     Booking  is  advisable  but  not 
always  essentisl.    Sydney-Houaea  costs 

around  A$200.     Priro?;  are  roughly  the 
same  as  the  airfare,  but  remember  4 
days  of  free  food,  accomodation, 
heavy  relaxation,  entertainment,  and 
cheap  grog  are  Included  too.  For 
infomation  on  cruise  ships,  check 
with  the  Agence  Merltlae  Boyer  in  the 
Passenger  Terminal  Mon.-Frl.  0830-1100/ 
1A30-1700.     It  may  be  possible  to  have 
your  air  ticket  transferred  over  to  a 
emlse  ship.    Also  inquire  et  the 
shipping  companies  Sltmar,  P  S  0,  CTC, 
etc.    cargo  boats;    See  the  people  at 
Ballande  Agency,  ufaich  handles  Banks 
Line's  aoothly  passages  to  Port  Moresby 
(PNG).    Their  ships  call  at  Vila  every 
third  trip.    The  same  agents  represent 
the  Conpagnie  Helliaienne  de  Havlgation 
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whose  ship  the  Moana  makes  the  NouoMS- 
Futuna-Wallis-Futuna  trip  monthly. 
Takes  15  paaaeagers:  f.9,000  to  Futuna» 
F.9,500  to  Wallis,  sonetlnes  calling 
at  Suva  or  Port  Vila  on  the  way  back 
to  Noumea.    Fare  for  the  return 
journey  is  f. 1,500  per  day.    For  the 
liOyalty  Islands,  take  the  Cap  des  Pine 
(agent:  M.  Manner,  S.A.)  which  leaves 
Mon.  for  Lifou,  returning  Wed.;  and 
leaves  Thurs.  for  MSrC,  returning 
Sat.;  fare  is  f.  1,500  OW  on  tataoni 
mats,  no  meals.    The  BouUxri  (agent, 
Solenav)  sails  for  the  Isle  of  Pines 
every  2  weeks,  usually  on  a  Hon.; 
fare  Is  f. 1,000  OW.    You  must  come 
back  by  plane.    Boats  leaving  sporad- 
ically to  the  other  Islands  of  Hew 
Caledonia  can  also  be  found. 

long-distance  buses;    Host  leave  fros 
the  triangular-shaped  bus  stetlon  by 

the  market  to  the  side  of  the  Place 
des  Cocotlers.     Inter-urban  buses 
leave  for  Yate  (f.200)  Mon.-Fri.  at 
0600,  Sat.  at  1230.  Kouaac-bound 
buses  depart  Mon. -Thurs.   1130,  Fri. 
1200,  Sat.  1130,  Sun  1030.  Other 
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fares:    La  Foa  (f.340),  Thlo  (f.350), 
Hienghene  ff.830).    Bourail  Is  easily 
the  best-served  provincial  totm. 
Paat  Bourail  tha  road  forks,  one 
kaaping  to  the  W  coast  aiul  the  other 
crossing  the  mountains  to  the  lusher 
E  coast.    Apart  from  the  buses  listed 
at  the  Place  des  Cocotiers  bus  depot, 
thrrc  is  nr  S.C.E.A.  mnll  bus  leaving 
Noumea  for  Hienghene  at  0520  daily 
except  Sunday,  and  from  Hienghene 
for  NouBea  at  0525  dally  except  Sunday. 
On  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Fri. 
afternoons,  the  S.C.E.A.  bus  runs  up 
the  east  coast  from  Hienghine  to 
Poofibo,  having  come  down  from  there 
earlier  those  same  mornings.    Up  the 
W  coast,  there's  a  departure  from 
Noumcn  for  PaaRouaSne  (Juat  beyond 
Koumnc)  .it  0405  dally  except  Sunday; 
and  back  from  Paagoumene  to  Noumea 
at  0325  daily  except  Sunday.  Though 
the  early  hours  may  hardly  seem  civ- 
il i/e],   t  lie  mail  buses  are  quite  a 


bit  cheaper  than  the  private  buses. 

Distinguish  them  by  the  letters  SCEA 
on  the  bus  front  or  on  the  door.  For 
mail  bus  bookings  (advisable)  and 

exact  timetables,  go  to  S.C.E.A. ,  2, 
Rue  do  I'Alma,   Monmea .     When  j^ottinR 
on  a  bus  in  New  Caledonia,  always  fix 
the  price  with  the  driver  at  the 
outset,  unless  it  is  rlcarlv  posted 
in  the  bus.    car  rental:  Consider 
renting  a  car  from  Budget  Rent-A-Car 
at  f. 2, 300  a  dnv,   includinR  unlimit- 
ed mileage  and  f. 10,000  deductible 
collision  insurance.     You  can  also 
choose  to  pay  as  little  ss  f. 1,000 
a  day  plus  f.l3  per  km.    This  may  be 
the  answer  for  a  group  of  3  or  A 
with  limited  time,    hitch:  Unlike 
France,  hitching  on  New  Caledonia  it 
a  cinch  ind  the  local  people  are  most 
friendly  and  kind.     However,  unless 

you  speak  a  little  French,  communica- 
tion will  probably  be  very  limited. 


DISTANCES  BETWEEN  TOWNS  (km) 


15  9 
2S   20  II 
a  47  M  » 
78    72    63    5?  ?7 
111  1M  1M   IS   S2  » 
133  127  118  1*7  M  SS  It 
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214  2M  199  IM  161  136   39  81 
aili7  M  217  21t  Iti  M  in  M  41 
270  265  256  245  217  193  156  138  104  57 
Ml  294  217  Z7f  241  U4  117  111  139  14 
ass  348  340  32»  302  277  240  222  188  141  82  04  S3 
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12i  120  111  100  79  48  90  183  137  1»«  233  240  272  329  342  397  439 
100  1S4  14S  134  too  82  124  137  171  218  308  274  300  3S0  375  431  473 
170  IBS  156  14S  111  93  56  74  108  155  204  211  243  296  313  368  410 
236  230  221  210  183  158  121  103  69  1)6  165  U2  204  257  272  327  235 
ISO  I1«  300  100  a7  lot  100  947  113  100  200  217  MO  040  2n  203  100 
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336  329  320  3M  212  297  220  202  IM  215  264  272  243  IM  173  221  134 

371  310  Ml  3S2  323  3n  201  243  2M  2S0  30S  233  202  140  132  107  03 
OM  <M  on  410  in  300  111  313  IM  Ml  MB  in  142  N  71  117  M 
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AROUND  THE  MAIN  ISLAND 


Yate:    Take  the  road  E  from  Noumea, 

through  grandiose  and  empty  country 
80  km  to  YatL".     You'll   come  back 
powdered  in  the  dry  red  soil.  Just 
before  you  dlnib  over  a  hill  and  begin 
descending  to  the  sea,  a  turnoff  to 
the  left  leads  2  km  to  the  Yate  Dam 
(bar-rage).    South  is  the  Plain  of 
Lakes  with  Its  fossilised  plants.  An 
old  one-way  road  continues  past  the 
dam  and  the  generating  station  (5  km 
froa  the  dam)  down  towards  Yate, 
running  by  a  beautiful,  high  waterfall. 
Some  distance  further  S,  1  km  past  the 
bridge,  is  Chez  Cornaille  with  small 
bungalows  at  f.800;  bar,  restaurant, 
and  store.    Or  camp  on  a  grassy  area 
among  the  pine  trees  for  f.50,  but  be 
aware  that  the  place  is  overrun  by 
rats.    About  7  km  further  along  the 
road  near  Touaourou  is  San  Gabriel 
Campgrounds  with  bungalows  (f.700)  and 
a  restaurant,  but  no  store  nearby.  Has 
the  advantage  of  being  right  on  the 
beach.    If  thev  ask  f.200  to  camp, 
bargain  for  f.lOO. 

Thio;    On  arriving  at  Thio  from 

Boulouparls,  turn  right  to  Thio 
Mission,  Botamere  Hill,  and  the  beach. 
From  the  beach  see  the  nickel  workings 
on  the  plateau  to  the  MW  and  the  port 
to  the  SE.     The  ore  is  brought  down 
in  buckets  suspended  from  a  moving 
cable,  and  loaded  on  ships  from  NouBea 

and  Japan.     Thio  village  Is  2^  ka  Mf 
of  here  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau 
beside  the  Thio  River. 

vicinity  of  Thio;    From  Thio  the  road 

continues  35  km  W  to  Canala.     2^  km 
before  Canala  is  the  turnoff  for  Clu 
Waterfalls,  another  4%  km  from  the  main 
road.    At  La  Crouen,  14  km  beyond 
Canala,  there  are  thermal  springs. 
Then  it's  54  km  from  Canala  back  to  the 
naln  road  near  La  Foa.    Enjoy  the  cas- 
cading tons  of  water  from  several  fan- 
tastic waterfalls  alonp;  the  wav. 

note:    This  circuit  includes  several 
one-way  roads  ihoraire)  which  have 
tlnetables  for  traveling  In  each 
direction. 


BOURAIL 

Bourall;    Lies  170  km  NW  of  Noumea. 
Though  It's  Mew  Caledonia's  second 

biggest  town,  it's  still  much  smaller 
Chan  Noumea.    A  disappointing  little 
place,  Bourail  nevertheless  is  a  good 
base  for  a  trip  up  the  W  coass,  and 
also  a  good  place  to  relax  before 
heading  down  to  Tontouta  Airport 
halfway  to  Noumea  to  catch  your  flight 
out.    Reconfirm  your  reservations  with 
the  local  UTA  agent,  Mrs.  Drenon,  at 
the  city  hall  (mairie) , 

stay  and  eat:    There's  a  very  pleasant 
little  Youth  Hostel  in  a  fairly  new, 
brown  wooden  building  In  Bellevue 
suburb,  an  easy  walk  (2  km)  from  town; 
f.2  50  for  members,  f . 300  for  non- 
members.    There  are  cooking  facilities, 
but  you'll  need  a  sleeping  bag  and 
mosquito  coils.    Bourall  also  has  a 
few  small  hotels  and  restaurants,  none 
outstanding.     There's  a  market  in 
Bourall  on  Tues.  and  Sat.  morning  at 
the  N  end  of  town.     If  you're  going 
round  the  island,  stock  up  here  with 
fresh  fruit  as  everything  Is  much  more 
expensive  and  harder  to  find  further 
N. 

yirinlty  of  Bourail:    One  highly  recom- 
mended sidetrip  from  Bourall  takes  in 
Pierced  Rock  (Roche  Percee),  8  km  W  of 
town.    This  is  a  cliff  with  a  tunnel 
right  through  It.    Don't  try  to  get 
through  to  the  other  side  at  hiph  tide 
though;  there's  rough  sea  here.  Nearby 
there's  a  very  good  beach  for  swimming 
and  snorkelling.    One  km  further  along 
the  main  road   is  the  track  up  to 
Belvedere  Viewpoint,  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  Mra  River,  the  e«>a8t,  and 
Turtle  Bay.     Note  the  Norfolk  pines 
surrounding  one  bay;  if  you  can't  get 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Pinas,  get  a  good 
eyeful  of  these.    Turtle  Bay  (Bale  des 
Tortues)  is  just  up  the  coast  from 
Pierced  Rock,  accessible  down  a  path 
from  the  viewpoint.    Be  there  early 
in  the  morning  if  you  want  to  see  the 

turtles.    Good  camping  here,  but  carry 
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In  your  ovn  water.    Nine  km  past  the 
Pierced  Rock  along  Che  same  road  is 
P«M  BMch,  17  km  from  Bounil.  There** 

a  well  jnanaRt'd  campf;ite  here  with 
plenty  of  sand,  banyan  trees,  fresh 
wftccr*  slwwere  and  eoileta.  Bring 
your  own  supplies  -  the  nearest  store 
is  in  Bourail.     Charges  f.lOO  per  tent 
per  night,  £.500  per  week.  Mosquitoes 
■ey  sep  you  here.    One  other  Intereet- 
Ing  trip  is  to  the  New  Zt'ihind  Military 
Ceastary,  8  km  SE  of  Bourail.  Bourail 
wee  an  iaportant  Mew  Zealand  training 
base  in  WW  II  and  the  cemetary  is  iforth 
visiting  for  its  beautiful  setting  as 
trail  as  for  its  emotional  impact. 

THE  BAST  OGAST 

to  tha  east  coast:    From  Bourail  follow 
the  winding  road  over  steep  passes  to 
the  E  coast.    Visit  the  Ni  and  Pote 
tribes  to  see  their  traditional  round 
houses  with  conical  roofs  (soae  build- 
ings are  also  rectangular  in  shape) 
and  flower  gardens.    Thor;c>  circular 
houses,  which  haven't  changed  since 
Capt.  Cook's  time,  remind  one  of  bee- 
hives.    The  roof  spires  adorned  with 
ferocious  faces  are  similar  to  North 
Aaerican  Indian  totea  poles.  Hhen 
you  reach  the  mountain  gap  called  Col 
des  Roussettes  (named  after  the  big 
red  fruit  bats  of  the  region),  there's 
a  lookout  over  the  Houallou  Valley. 
This  route  follows  sparkling  rivers 
and  affords  great  views.    PotS  is  well 
before  the  pass. 


vicinity  of  Houallou:     Without  a  doubt 

the  aost  lovely  part  of  the  island  is 
the  coastal  area  IW  frost  Bouailou. 

Allow  yourself  about  a  week  to  make 
the  circuit  up  from  Bourail  throuRh 
Hienghene  to  Koumac  and  back  if  you're 
hitching,  less  if  you  have  a  car. 
First  stop  is  the  spectacular  Ba  Falls» 
15  km  NW  of  Houallou  bridge  and  only 
m  tai  upstrean  frosi  the  road  on  the 
mountain  aide.    There's  a  large 
swinsning  area  at  the  base  of  the  falls. 
After  a  swim,  climb  up  to  the  top  for 

the  view. 


Poind imie;    This  saall,  pleasant  tom 

by  a  picturesque  river  Is  317  km  froa 

Noumea.     Shop  in  town  at  La  Cote. 
Koyaboa  Hill  overlooking  Poindini^ 
offers  a  fine  view  froa  its  125  • 
summit,    stay:    Hotel  Le  Tapoundari 
near  the  bridge  is  friendly  and  has 
rooms  at  f.700  single/double  without 
bath,  or  f. 1,000  single/double  with 
bath.     The  hotel  incorporates  a  'mini- 
camping'  area  where  you  may  stay  for 
as  long  as  you  wish*  f .100  per  tent 
for  the  duration.    Be  careful  *■  the 
food  in  the  restaurnnt  is  very  expen- 
sive.   The  public  swimming  pool  nearby 
(adnission  f.20)  festms  a  1961 
Vasarely  mosaic!     Three  km  NW  of 
PoindimiS  is  a  free  municipal  caa|>ing 
area  on  Tiete  Beach;  facilities  are 
few,  mosquitoes  naajt  but  it*B  a  nice 
spot.    There  are  four  cabins  nearby, 
each  renting  for  f. 10, 000  per  month. 
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NEW  CALEDONIA 
(GRANDE  TERRE) 


Touho:     32  km  NW  of  Poindimie.  The 
village  church  In  Touho  is  typical  of 
nany  on  the  island,  also  note  the 
nandarin  trees  and  coffee  plantations; 
coffee  Is  a  major  export  of  New 
Caledonia,    stay;    Two  campgrounds. 
Camping  Amenage  L£veque,  on  tte  beach 
right  In  town  has  snail,  clean  bunga- 
lows with  a  table  but  no  beds  at 
f.3S0  a  night  for  as  nany  as  can  be 
craaaed  Inside.    Canpers  are  charged 
f.lOO  per  tent  per  day.  Camping 
Gastaldi  is  3  km  from  town.  Take 
the  Hlenghene  road  over  the  hill  to 
the  tnm-off  to  the  right,  then  it's 
1*5  km  further  in  towards  the  beach. 
Gastaldi  has  cabins  at  f.800  a  day, 
or  f.200  per  tent  per  day.  This 
caapground,  which  rates  SBong  the 
nicest  and  most  peaceful  on  the 
Island,  contains  a  large  covered 

ares  with  electric  lighting,  a  beach, 
and  a  store. 

HIENGHENE 

Pronounced   'vang-gain.'     392  km  frcwi 
Noumea.    Coming  from  Touho,  several 
loi  before  HienghSne  on  the  right, 
are  high  limestone  cliffs  with  a  salt 
lake  at  the  base.     The  road  in  to. the 
caves  (grottec)  is  3  km  before 
Hienghine.    There  is  s  good  csapgroond 
on  the  beach  down  this  sane  side  road. 
A  little  further  along,  at  the  top  of 
the  pass,  is  a  turnoff  to  the  viewpoint 
-  one  of  the  aost  beantifttl  spots  on 
the  island.    The  aouth  of  Hienghdne 


Bay  is  guarded  by  huge  isolated  rocks 
named  Sphvnx  (150  m  high),  and 
Brooding  Hen  (60  m  high) .  Shades 
of  the  OdysBeyl    Such  is  the  aajestic 
beauty  of  the  place  that  one  can  well 
iaaglne  those  ancient  wanderers  sailing 
in  here  on  their  way  to  some  strange 
adventure.    The  town  itself  is  on  a 

rocky  spur  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Across  the  bay  nestle  the  tiny  white 
buildings  of  Ovara  Misaion  with  the 
high  coastal  mountains  behind.  Several 
fine  coral  islets  are  seen  offshore. 
From  town  the  Brooding  Hen  looks  more 
like  the  Towers  of  Notre  Dsae,  its 
other 


stay  and  eat:    Camp  on  the  lawn  of 
Hotel  Mattre  Pierre,  up  by  the  river 
2  kn  from  the  bridpc;   f.20n  including 
the  use  of  hotel  laciiicies.  Hot 
showers  and  good  lighting.    Rent  a  row- 
boat  for  f.SO  a  day.    There  are  also 
domltory  beds  with  3  meals  for  f.  1,800. 
Both  Maitre  Pierre  and  Koulnoue  are 
beautiful  country  hotels,  costing 
A$30-'4  0  full  board.     If  you  don't  like 
those  prices,  a  full  meal  at  the  Mattre 
Pi«rra  costs  f.900  (wine  is  extra). 
Breakfast  St  f.250  is  a  ripoff,  but 
their  super-fresh  coffee  (grown  in  the 
vicinity)  is  a  bargain  at  f .30  a  pot 
(2%  big  cups) .    Camp  f rse  at  the  Torest- 
ry  Dept.,  Gavatche,  16  ka  upstreaa  from 
Hienghine.    The  ranger  there  is 
Mr.  Brinon.    Ask  him  about  the  track 
across  the  aountains  to  Voh  on  the  V 
coast. 
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the  Brooding  Hen, 
HieaghSne 


around  the  top:    Unbelievable  coastline 
for  30  km  NW  from  Hienghene.  Towering 
mountains  with  slopes  falling  right  to 
the  sea,  empty  beaches  with  fine  coral 
just  offshore,  numerous  huge  waterfalls 
clearly  visible  from  the  road,  rivers 
full  of  sardines  like  you've  never 
seen  before.     Mostly  uninhabited.  Good 
road  right  around  to  Koumac  with  free 


POTT  IS. 


BELEP 
ISLANDS 

AOUE 


ART  IS. 


WALA 


ANDIANE 


NIEMANE  ^ 
DAOS  OU  MORD  ^ 


0 


9  km 


DAOS  DU  SUD  ^ 


ferries  at  OualSme  and  Ouegoa.  If 
you're  hitching,  cars  are  mighty  scarce 
but  the  strike  rate  Is  high.  Balade, 
75  km  from  Hienghene  is  the  site  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Catholic 
missionaries  to  the  island  (18A3). 
The  natives  drove  them  out  in  1847, 
but  the  French  Navy  returned  in  1853 
to  claim  the  whole  island  for  France. 
There's  a  monument  (1913)  on  a  hilltop 
commemorating  this  regrettable  act. 
Capt.  Cook  landed  near  this  same  spot 
in  177A.    Camping  at  this  end  of  the 
island  along  the  E  coast  N  of 
Hienghene  is  largely  a  case  of  asking 
a  local  chief's  permission. 

THE  WEST  COAST 

Koumac:     This  town,   38A  km  NW  of 
Noumea,  has  little  to  offer  the  trav- 
eler other  than  a  place  to  stop.  The 
Hotel  Passiflore  has  non-AC  rooms  for 
f.800  single,  f.900  double.     There  is 
a  modern  campsite  called  Camping  de 
Pandop,  beautifully  situated  by  the 
sea  and  only  1  km  from  Koumac.  Good 
facilities,  but  there  are  mosquitoes 
and  the  charge  is  a  stiff  f.400  per 
tent.    To  get  to  the  campsite,  turn 
down  the  road  opposite  the  church 
(Interesting  woodcarvings  inside)  at 
the  traffic  circle  and  keep  left. 
The  road  beside  the  church  (going  in 
the  other  direction)  leads  to  the 
caves  (7  km,  signposted).     The  longest 
cave  stretches  3  km;  no  water  in  the 
vicinity . 
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from  Koumac:    The  W  coast  highway  runs 
56  km  beyond  Koumac  as  far  NW  as  the 
pleasant  little  tovm  of  Poum,  with 
good  views  along  the  way.     Twice  a 
week  (Mon.  and  Fri.)  there's  a  flight 
from  Koumac  to  the  Belep  Islands, 
off  the  NW  coast  of  New  Caledonia, 
f. 1,700  OW.    This  trip  would  be  ideal 
for  someone  who  really  wanted  to  get 
off  the  beaten  track.    SE  from  Koumac 


on  the  road  to  Poya,  the  vegetation 
is  monotonous,  mainly  occasional  gum 
trees. 

Poya ••     18  km  inland  off  the  main  road 
from  Poya  are  the  Adio  Caves.  The 
so-called  Poya  Youth  Hostel  is  just 
a  shelter  near  the  caves;  it's  dif- 
ficult to  hitch,  and  there  are  few 
people  around  to  ask  the  way. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


SE  from  Noumea  is  the  stunningly  beauti- 
ful, world-renowned  Isle  of  Pines. 
Between  this  island  and  the  main  island 
of  New  Caledonia  is  a  A3  km  strait  of 
shoals  and  coral  banks.     The  Isle  of 
Pines  owes  it's  name  to  an  extraordin- 
ary oolwrmaris.    When  Cook  discovered 
the  island  in  177A,  his  crew  was  aston- 
ished to  see  tall,  short-branched  pine 
trees.    These  unique  pines  {Araucaria 
aooki)  tower  30-A5  m,  with  branches 
about  2  m  long.     They  stand  on  low 


hills,  along  the  rockier  shorelines, 
and  on  offshore  islands.  The  Melan- 
esian  name  of  the  island  is  Kounie. 

getting  there:    The  airstrip  is  on  a 
serpentine  plateau  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  9  km  from  Kuto.     stay : 
The  Relais  de  Kanumera  at  Kuto  is  now 
closed.     You  can  camp  on  the  beaches 
on  either  side  of  the  Kuto  Peninsula, 
at  Anse  de  Kanumera  or  Kuto  Bay.  At 
Kanumera,  camp  on  the  unfenced  area  of 


ceremonial  masks  of  New  Caledonia:     Each  of 
the  outside  masks  is  about  1.8  m  In  total 
length.     The  Hienghdne-area  mask  on  the  left 
has  about  a  28  cn-long  face.    The  one  on  the 
right  has  a  headdress  and  beard  of  hair;  the 


24  cat-long  face  is  wood,  and  the  lower  part 
is  feathers  and  netting.    The  top  of  the 
mask  in  the  center  is  made  of  human  hair, 
the  middle  is  a  carved  portion  of  wood,  and 
the  bottom  is  fabricated  of  feathers. 
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ISLE  OF  PINES  \^/ 

beach;  the  rest  is  owned  by  Mr.  Peterson 
and  will  cost  f . 200  per  night.  Bring 
groceries  and  all  necessities  with 
yoo  froa  Hoobm  as  thsrs  isn't  sngr thing 
hsre. 

sights:  The  dazzling  sandy  beaches  are 
as  white  sod  soft  as  talcun  pcwdsr;  the 


water  is  turquoise  green.    There  ars 
shores  of  cssuarinas  snd  coconut  palas, 
forssts  of  wild  orchids  and  ferns,  and 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  tropical  para- 
dise.   There's  often  a  gentle  breeze 
which  keeps  the  humidity  down,  and  tha 
marine  life  in  the  lagoon  is  A-1.  A 
40-kin  road  makes  a  loop  around  the 
island.    Seven  km  E  of  Kuto,  tha  adnin- 
istrstiva  canter,  is  Vso.   Hoarhy  are 
Saint-Maurice  and  Saint- Joseph  beaches, 
where  local  fishermen  keep  their  canoes 
Oupi  Bay  is  dotted  with  tiny  «uShroos»- 
like  islets,  sn  excellent  place  to 
explore  in  a  borrowed  outrigger.  HE 
are  the  Ouatcha  Caves;  there  are  many 
others  for  the  avid  speleologist  to 
explore.    Scuba  divers  make  for  Gadji 
Passage  off  the  island's  N  end.  The 
strong  tidal  flow  here  means  abimdaat 
narine  life  and  spectacular  coral  and 
sponge  coloration,  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated through  rents  in  the  reef. 
There's  also  a  grotto  on  the  Island, 
hut  this  is  only  for  expert  divers. 
At  Ouro,  N  of  Kuto,  are  the  remains 
of  the  prison  which  held  as  many  as 
3,400  political  prisoners  between 
1872-80.  n— iiii  criminals  were  held 
here  right  up  until  1898.    Pigs  forage 
through  the  old  prison  yard  and  in  and 
out  of  its  narrow  cheerless  brick 
cells  -  snuffling  scavengers  in  the 
glooTny  and  forbidding  atmosphere.  For 
another  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the 
past,  there  is  a  deportees*  ccaetery 
at  Ouro. 


THE  LOYALTY  ISLANDS 


This  coralline  group,  128  km  £  of  the 
SHiin  island  of  Hew  Caledonia,  is  asde 
up  of  the  low- lying  islands  Ouvea, 
Mare,  and  Llfou,  plus  several  islets. 
Even  though  Cook  never  saw  them,  the 
Loyaltiea  are  viaible  f nm  the  tops 
of  New  Caledonia's  mountains.  They 
were  discovered  by  William  Raven 
during  his  Faelfic  voyage  in  the  1790*s. 
The  fishermen  and  faraars  who  live  here 
are  Melaneslan  for  the  most  part,  but 
legend  says  Ouvea  was  originally 
colonised  by  Polynesians  from  Hsllis 
Island,  1,600  km  to  the  NE.  The 
16,000  people  of  the  Loyalties  grow 
starchy  tubers  like  taro,  yams,  and 
sweet  potatoes.    The  Loyalties  are 


undeveloped  and  unspoiled,  stay;  In 
the  Loyalties,  if  you  Just  want  to  be 

anonymous,  camp  near  the  tourist  hotela 
(at  Fayaoug  and  Wg);  otherwise  get 
pemission  froa  s  tribe  to  csap.  This 

is  a  rewarding  and  enriching  experience 
be  prepared  to  put  a  lot  of  energy  into 
it,  and  you'll  get  an  unforgettable 
experience  out  of  it. 

Ouvea:    At  one  point  on  this  narrow 
atoll  (160  sq  km),  only  450  ■  separ- 
ates the  E  coast,  pounded  by  surf, 
from  the  20  km  of  white  sand  that 
borders  the  western  lagoon.  Saint- 
Joseph  village,  at  the  ff  end  of  the 
island,  is  situated  on  e  lovely  beach. 
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A  plant  of  Che  genus  Pandanus,  the  screw 
pines.    No  woven  ware  is  made  on  the  main- 
land of  New  Caledonia,  but  weaving  skills 
still  exist  on  the  Loyalty  Islands,  parti- 
cularly at  Ouvea.    Although  production  is 
not  large  in  volume,  there's  a  very  wide 
selection  of  handsome  woven  articles  for 
sale.    High-quality  pandanus  is  used  as  the 
basic  fiber,  but  clever  use  is  also  made  of 
sisal.     Brightly  colored  wool  is  attractive- 
ly used  in  the  decoration  of  snail  reticules 
and  vanity  bags,  Ouvea's  specialty. 


BeAUTKHPS-MeAUPHE 


\  


CAPE  POSSCL 

ST.  JOSEPH 
CAPE  ESCAHPE 

PAYAOUe  BAY 


At  Lekine  Bay,  in  the  S  part  of  Ouvea, 
ocean  waves  cut  deep  limestone  grottoes 
into  the  cliffs  millions  of  years  ago 
when  the  island  was  under  the  sea.  On 
Mouli  Island,  just  to  the  SW,  Is  an 
untouched  village  with  a  traditional 
palisade  around  the  chief's  hut. 

Lifou:    Lifou  was  conquered  by  a  French 
military  expedition  in  1864  when  the 
Melanesian  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  submit  under  force  to  arms.  Lifou 
is  a  large  island  (1,150  sq  km). 
Wanaham  airport  is  at  the  N  end  of 
the  island.    At  Chepenehe  there  is  a 
cave  with  an  underground  pool  near  the 
entrance  to  the  village.     The  Grand 
Chief  of  We  lives  at  Nathalo,  and  his 
hut  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  extant 
huts  of  its  kind.     Nathalo  also  has 
an  ornately  decorated  old  church.  In 
the  main  town  of  We  is  another  lovely 
old  church  aesthetically  situated  by 
the  sea.     To  the  SE  at  Mou  are  more 
caves  and  an  underground  lake.     Mare ; 
The  airstrip  on  Mare  (650  sq  km)  is 
near  Laroche.     Tadine  Is  the  admini- 
strative center,  with  a  market  in  the 
square  every  Sat.  morning.    The  Grand 
Chief  lives  at  Netche.  Delicious 
oranges  are  grown  on  Mare. 
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CAPSULE  FRENCH  VOCABULARY 


Je  vats  a  .   .  . 

I  aa  going  to  .  .  • 

Ou  allez-vousl 

going? 

Juaqu'ou  allea-voua? 

How  far  are  you 

moti  taans  s 

mountai  TiK 

Oft  |>^>    tvn'<Ji)£>        .  .? 

UhAre  is       .   .  T 

C*B8t  loin  d'ioil 

Is  it  far  tttM 

here? 

^F         ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

I  am  hitdir 

hikloK. 

■  ■■■  ■■•^a 

At  wliAt  tlaat 

timetable 

yesterday 

catjoupd'hut 

today 

dmuzin 

tomorrow 

I  want  .  .  . 

voudretim  ... 

J'aunm  •  •  > 

I  Ilka  •  .  . 

/iff  iw  MUfWcndii  pw* 

I  don't  mdMnitaBd. 

country -sty la 

hotel 

a  rooa 

Fous  dt«a  ta<te 

Tott  arc  vtxf  kind. 

habiteu  voual 

Where  do  you  llvcT 

n  fait  mauoaU 

It's  bad  vaathar. 

tempo. 

tritu 

Helanaalan  villaga* 

trlha 

gendcamerim 

police  atatloa 

Quel  travail 

What  work  do  you 

faite9~vou»l 

do? 

la  eMmag*,  Zm 

uueaploy— nt,  tha 

unemployed 

J0  t'oim* 

I  love  you. 

MM  hcuHqumt  mi 

a  atora 

magasin 

du  pain 

bread 

du  lait 

■llfc 

du  vin 

wine 

bougna 

Melanesian  feast 

oonaerves 

canned  fooda 

fintita  da  mer 

seafood 

VOU8»0tt0 

flying  fox 

de  I  'eau 

water 

plat  du  jour 

aat  aeal 

Cmblm  ga  faiti 

■ow  Mich  la  It? 

Combien  ga  oSntel 

Cembienl  Quel 

auberge  da  jeunaaaa 
la  ol«f 

la  route,  la  pi»ta 
la  plaga 
oaaooda 


qvottee 


Eat~oe  que  je  peu 
ompar  iai^ 

Je  voudrais  aampa^* 
le  terrain  de 


s'il  tfoua  ploft 

oui 

merot 

aher 

ban  laarahS 
un 

daux 
tifioia 

qua tra 

cinq 

aix 

aapt 

hdt 

neuf 

dix 

onaa 

douse 

treize 

quatoraa 

quinaa 

aaiae 

dix-aept 

dix-huit 

dix-neuf 

vingt 

vingt  at  un 

vingt-dmet 

vingt-troia 

trente 

quaranta 

eifiquante 

aoUante 

aoisBcotta'dix 

quatra-vingta 

quatra-vingt-dix 

eant 


youth  hostel 

tlie  kay 

the  road 

the  beach 
watarfall 
caves 

Hay  I  caap  here? 

I  wish  to  caap* 
campsite 

plaaaa 
yaa 

thaaik  you 
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VANUATU 

INTRODUCTION 


This  String  of  lush,  green  Islands, 
2,250  km  NE  of  Sydney,  Is  the  South 
Pacific's  youngest  country.     Born  out 
of  the  ponderous  Anglo-French  New 
Hebrides  Condominium,  Vanuatu  received 
worlwide  publicity  in  1980  during  its 
painful  emergence  into  nationhood. 
Today,  as  the  wounds  are  beginning  to 
heal,  travelers  are  presented  with  an 
exciting  new  destination  in  Melanesia  - 
a  truly  colorful  land  of  many  cultures, 
and  full  of  fascinating  surprises. 
Vanuatu  hasn't  too  many  specific 
attractions  in  the  way  of  museums  or 
ruins,  but  rather  a  general  beauty  and 
relaxed  way  of  life.    Travelers  out  on 
these  islands  can  make  discoveries  for 
themselves  by  asking  any  villager  for 
the  nearest  cave,  waterfall,  hotspring, 
or  old  burial  ground.     Away  from  the 
capital  at  Port  Vila,  Vanuatu  is  a  land 
of  adventure  and  contrast. 

the  land;     The  80  Islands  of  Vanuatu 
total  14,700  sq  km  in  a  Y-shaped  line 
900  km  long.     The  islands  form  part  of 
a  chain  of  volcanic  activity  stretching 
from  Now  Zealand,  up  through  Vanuatu 
and  the  Solomons,   to  the  New  Guinea 
Islands.     Besides  Yasur  Volcano  on 
Tanna  (an  eruption  of  this  volcano  was 
described  by  Captain  Cook) ,   there  are 
others  on  Ambrym  and  Lopevi,  and  an 
underwater  volcano  near  Tongoa.  Lopevi 
has  a  classic  cone  1,450  m  high  with  a 
5  km  base;   it  last  erupted  in  the  early 
1970's.     Sulphur  is  found  on  the  Banks 
Islands.     The  interiors  of  Espiritu 
Santo  and  Malekula  are  still  largely 
wild  and  untamed.     On  Santo,  2  mountains 
each  rise  to  over  1,800  m.    cl imate: 
Tropical.     The  hot  and  rainy  season  is 
Nov. -April;   the  cool  and  dry  season 
May-October.     However,  as  you're  never 
far  from  the  coast,   it  may  well  rain 


in  the  dry  season,  and  it  can  be  humid 
even  in  August.     Sometimes  hurricanes 
pass  through.     Vila  was  ravaged  by  a 
terrible  hurricane  in  1959. 

history;    On  April  29,  1605,  Quiros, 
the  Spanish  explorer,  spotted  land  to 
the  SW  where  a  massive  line  of 
mountains,  lofty  tops  lost  in  the 
clouds,  rose  from  the  sea.    These  were 
actually  3  overlapping  islands  - 
Pentecost,  Aurora  (or  Maewo) ,  and  Leper 
or  Oba  (Aoba)  -  though  they  were 
mistaken  at  that  time  for  the  same 
island.    A  later  age  knew  them  as  the 
New  Hebrides.    This  was  the  wealthiest 
land  ever  discovered  in  the  Pacific  by 
the  Spaniards.     Quiros'  ships  pulled 
into  a  great  bay  which  was  explored 
for  several  days  before  he  and  his  men 
landed  to  establish  a  settlement  to  be 
run  by  the  newly  ordained  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Pious, 
god-fearing  Quiros  knelt  down  and 
kissed  the  sand,  naming  the  place  and 
all  surrounding  regions  Espiritu  Santo, 
after  the  Holy  Ghost.     Quiros  planned 
to  build  a  model  Christian  settlement 
here,  but  it  was  abandoned  after  only 
3  weeks.     Sickness  and  native  hostil- 
ity drove  this  visionary  mystic  away. 
Almost  all  traces  of  the  fort  he  built 
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i 

digging  stick  of 
Helanesla;    Much  of 

the  cultivating  car- 
ried out  in  Mslaaesia 
and  Mev  GolnM  la 

done  with  thi<;  pri- 
■Iclve  iinplement. 


have  now  vanished.     Quires  believed 

that  the  2  largest  islands,  Esplrltu 

Santo  and  Malekula,  were  joined, 
forming  part  of  the  Great  Southern 
Continent.    130  years  later,  Bougain- 
ville sailed  between  the  2  islands  and 
disproved  Qiiiros'  theory.    Capt.  Cook 
was  the  first  to  really  explore  and 
chart  the  group  in  1774,  naming  it 
New  Hebrides,  after  the  Scottish 
Hebrides.     TTien  the  same  macabre 
Story  occurred  here  as  it  has  in  almost 
every  other  island  group  In  the  Pacific. 
In  the  early  l  'th  C,  traders  had 
cleaned  out  all   the  sandalwood  in  Fiji, 
so  they  turned  their  rapacious  gaze 
onto  New  Hebrides,  the  Loyalties,  and 
New  Caledonia.     When  this  aromatic 
wood  had  again  become  scarce  in  these 
islands,  many  sea  captains  started  to 
recruit  workers  to  send  to  plantations 
In  Fiji  and  Aii'^fr.iHa  -  for  a  profit. 
These  blackbirders  herded  the  natives 
together  by  brute  force.  Outriggers 
were  sunk  and  the  survivors  'rescued,* 
others  were  bought  outright  from 
chiefs  and  paid  for  with  beads,  tobacco, 
■irrors,  and  miskets.  Saallpox, 
influenza,  and  whooping  cough  killed 
tens  of  thousands  more.     Because  of 
the  great  sap  of  manpower,  laborers 
were  even  brought  over  froa  Indochina 
to  work  the  plantations  in  later  years, 
and  until  quite  recently  the  native 
population  of  New  Hebrides  was  actually 
on  the  decline.    Due  to  the  hatred  the 
depredations  inspired,  more  missionary 
ies  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  New  Hebrides  t|ian  in  any 
other  Pacific  region.    Erronango  was 


even  called  'Martyr's  Island'  because 
of  the  large  number  of  Presbyterian 
Ministers  devoured  there.  Another 
factor  in  the  exploitative  coloniza- 
tion of  the  New  Hebrides  was  the 
American  Civil  War,  which  drove  cotton 
prices  so  high  that  American,  Australian, 
and  French  growers  became  attracted  to 
the  island  group  as  a  new  land  and 
labor  source. 

the  Colonial  period:     In  the  davs  of  the 
blackbirders  these  islands  were  always 
a  no  man*s  land  between  the  English 
influt-nre  in  the  Solomons  to  the  NW  and 
the  French  influence  in  the  Loyalties 
and  New  Caledonia  to  the  SW.    These  2 
nations  finally  established  a  Joint 
Naval  Commission  In  1887,  and  in  1902 
each  appointed  its  own  Resident  Cotmnis- 
sloner.    The  Jointly  controlled  Anglo- 
French  Condominium,  dubbed  the  *Pande— 
monium'  by  sceptical  well-wishers,  came 
into  being  in  1906.    This  was  3  years 
after  an  auspicious  visit  to  Paris  by 
the  Francophile  English  king  Edward  VTI, 
who  paved  the  way  for  a  joint  admini- 
stration of  the  islands,  an  arrangement 
formalized  in  the  Anglo-French  protocol 
of  1914.     The  condominium  system  of 
government  resulted  in  an  expensive 
duplication  of  services  and  administra- 
tion, as  each  of  the  colonial  powers 
established  its  own  court,  police 
force,  hospitals,  schools,  etc.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  budget  of  the  French 
Residency  was  twice  that  of  the  British, 
Britain's  influence  has  been  much  more 
profound  due  to  the  long-standing 
policy  of  localisation  and  advanced 
training  for  Melanesians.  France 
wasted  much  of  its  money  on  a  large 
stsff  of  expatriates,  failing  to  train 
a  French-speaking  native  elite  capable 
of  taking  over  -  a  mistake  they  are 
repeating  in  New  Caledonia.     the  Pacific 
War:    During  WW  II  New  Hebrides  was  one 
of  the  largest  bases  of  Allied  opera- 
tions against  the  Japanese.     It  didn't 
suffer  as  the  Solomons  did;  only  a  few 
small  bombs  were  dropped  on  Santo.  The 
Americans  constructed  roads,  bridges, 

airfields,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
war  the  islands  had  a  whole  conmuni- 
cation  infrastructure  built  up. 

the  freedom  struggle:    The  road  to 
independence  in  th«  New  Hebrides  was 
the  most  difficult  yet  followed  in 
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the  South  Pacific.    Independence  was 
not  generously  granted,  but  had  to  be 
won  through  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
costing  4  lives.    The  New  Hebrides 
National  Party  (now  the  Vanuatu  Party) 
was  formed  in  1971  out  of  Protestant 
church  elements  organized  on  a  grass- 
roots level  throughout  the  country. 
A  Representative  Assembly  was  formed 
in  197A,  but  this  was  dissolved  in 
1977  following  a  boycott  by  the 
National  Party,  which  had  become  the 
major  force  favoring  immediate  inde- 
pendence.   Several  French-oriented 
parties  (the  'moderates')  were  created 
in  the  meantime,  and  these  favored 
prolonged  collaboration  with  the 
British  and  French  governments.  A 
Government  of  National  Unity  was 
formed  in  1978,  temporarily  uniting 
the  2  factions,  but  the  Vanuatu  Party 
won  a  two-thirds  majority  in  new 
elections  in  1979.    At  this  point  the 
British  began  to  move  towards  granting 
independence,  while  the  French  dug  in 
deeper . 

the  'Republic  of  Vemarana*;  French 
government  agents  and  opportunist 
American  businessmen  made  a  last-ditch 
attempt  to  get  better  terms  by  manipu- 
lating the  country's  cargo  cults  on 
Tanna  and  Espiritu  Santo.    A  seces- 
sionist movement  appeared  on  Santo, 
led  by  NaGriamel  chief,  Jimmy  Stevens. 
Ironically,  NaGriamel  began  as  a 
reform  movement.     In  1971  they  had 
petitioned  the  United  Nations  to  halt 


further  sales  of  land  to  American 
interests  for  development  as  hotel  and 
investment  properties.     By  1980 
Stevens  had  come  a  full  circle, 
supplied  with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  aid,  arms,  and  radio  trans- 
mitting equipment  by  the  Phoenix 
Foundation,  an  American  right-wing 
organization  that  wished  to  turn  Santo 
into  a  capitalist's  paradise.     By  this 
time  4  areas  of  land  on  Santo  had  been 
subdivided  into  5,000  lots,  of  which 
2,000  had  already  been  sold  to  Americans. 
Aore  Island,  off  Santo,  was  to  have 
become  a  health  resort  and  casino. 
Stevens,  who  now  styled  himself  as 
'President  Holy,'  declared  Santo  the 
independent  'Republic  of  Vemarana,' 
and  Vanuatu  Party  supporters  were 
driven  off  the  island.    The  French 
police  stood  by  and  took  no  action 
during  all  of  this.     Stevens  had  visit- 
ed and  presumably  received  encourage- 
ment from  French  President  Giscard 
d'Estaing  prior  to  the  rebellion.  The 
government  in  Port  Vila  responded  by 
imposing  an  economic  boycott  on  Santo, 
but  was  unable  to  prod  the  British  or 
French  authorities  into  putting  down 
the  revolt.     There  was  talk  of  delaying 
the    scheduled  date  of  independence 
(30  July  1980),  but  when  Chief  Minister 
Walter  Lini  announced  that  he  would 
proceed  to  declare  Vanuatu's  independ- 
ence unilaterally  if  Britain  and  France 
reneged  on  their  promises,  and  sur- 
rounding countries  such  as  Australia, 


after  the  rebellion, 
reconciliation; 
From  left  to  right 
are  Jinny  Stevens, 
the  rebel  leader; 
Gen.  Ted  Diro,  PNG 
Defense  Force  Com- 
mander; Sir  Julius 
Chan.  Prime  Minister 
of  PNC;  and  Walter 
Llni,  Prime  Minister 
of  Vanuatu. 
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New  Zealand,  and  PNG  indicated  that 
they  would  recognize  such  independence, 
the  colonial  powers  were  forced  to 
adhere  to  their  timetable  and  Vanuatu 
became  an  independent  republic  on 
30  July  1980.    The  'moderates'  still 
controlled  Santo,  but  in  mid-August 
400  PNG  troops  (the  Kumul  Force)  were 
called  in  by  the  Vanuatu  government  to 
put  down  the  revolt.     Stevens  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Vila  for  trial. 
Documents  captured  at  the  rebel  HQ  at 
Vanafo  implicated  aides  to  Jean-Jacques 
Robert,  the  former  French  Resident 
Conrniss loner,  as  direct  accomplices  in 
the  secession.     Robert  has  now  been 
declared  a  prohibited  immigrant  by 
the  Vanuatu  government. 

independent  Vanuatu;     One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  free  Vanuatu  government 
was  to  take  back  all  of  the  land  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Melanesian 
people.     Former  landowners  were  given 
5  years  to  go  into  partnership,  lease 
the  land,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it. 
The  school  system  was  unified.  A 
Vanuatu  army  has  been  created  to 
maintain  order,  and  Vanuatu  Party 
leaders  have  declared  their  support 
for  the  independence  struggle  of  their 
Melanesian  brothers  in  New  Caledonia. 
Of  7  government  ministers  in  the  new 
administration,  5  are  Protestant 
clergymen.     The  tax  haven  system, 
which  was  created  under  the  colonial 
regime,  will  continue  for  the  time 
being  on  a  trial  basis.     Like  most 
other  developing  countries,  Vanuatu 
will  be  dependent  on  foreign  aid  for 
many  years  to  come;  this  has  tempered 
some  of  the  radicalism  the  independence 
struggle  engendered.     The  French  cut 
off  all  aid  and  stopped  paying  their 
civil  servants  just  after  independence, 
so  the  question  that  now  arises  is,  if 
French  education  is  to  continue,  who 
will  pay  the  costs?     Is  the  French 
language  to  die  out  in  Vanuatu,  or 
will  France  do  something  to  save  it? 
Vanuatu  welcomes  foreign  aid,  but 
without  strings  attached.     There  is  a 
deep  desire  among  the  leadership  to 
channel  development  towards  rural  areas, 
away  from  the  towns.     The  new  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  rule  on  consensus, 
but  the  deep  divisions  caused  by  the 
independence  struggle  will  be  a  long 
time  healing.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


these  problems  will  be  overcome  in  the 
Melanesian  way  and  that  Vanuatu, 
symbol  of  a  resurgent  Melanesia,  will 
shine  in  all  the  rich  variety  of  its 
heritage,  like  a  thousand  stars  in  the 
sky. 


The  pod  of  the  cocoa  tree 
is  Che  source  of  choco- 
late. 


economy :     Vanuatu  is  extremely  fertile, 
exporting  copra,  coconut  oil,  and 
cocoa.     Unfortunately,  the  burning  of 
the  coconut  oil  mill  at  Santo  during 
the  revolt  has  eliminated  that  commodity 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  coconut 
plantations  are  aging  -  many  are  50 
years  old  -  so  the  production  of  copra 
is  declining.    Cattle  breeding  is  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  beef  is  canned 
and  exported.     The  fish  cannery  on 
Santo  is  also  a  thriving  concern. 
Tourism  is  promoted  in  Vila,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  on  Santo  and  Tanna. 
Missionaries  are  anxious  to  prevent 
tourism  from  spreading  elsewhere  for 
fear  they  will  lose  their  influence. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  population  still 
practice  subsistence  agriculture.  The 
staples  are  taro  in  the  S,  kumara  in 
the  center,  and  cassava  in  the  N. 

the  people:     An  incredible  variety  of 
cultures  exist  on  the  80  islands  of 
Vanuatu.     Sixty-six  islands  are  popu- 
lated, but  most  of  the  country's 
112,000  people  live  on  16  main  islands. 
Although  93%  of  the  population  are  Melan- 
esians,  there  are  also  Europeans,  Chinest 
and  Vietnamese.     The  country's  only  Poly- 
nesians inhabit  the  two  small  islands  of 
Aniwa  and  Futuna  (Vanuatu),  and  just  a 
corner  of  Efate.     Tribes  vary  from 
island  to  island  -  from  the  unusual 
'land-diving'  tribesmen  of  Pentecost 
Island  to  the  festival-rich  Tannese  of 
volcanic  Tanna.     In  the  interiors  of 
the  2  largest  islands  of  Espiritu  Santo 
and  Malekula  are  some  of  the  most 


primitive  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 
There  are  still  little-explored  locales 
in  Inland  Halekula,  for  aounpltt,  where 
the  Inhabitants,  the  Big  Nambas  and 
the  Small  Nambas,  having  been  contacted 
relatively  recently,  have  a  still- 
coherent  tribal  life.    Their  culture 
revolves  around  the  pig,  of  which  each 
tribal  group  tries  to  acquire  the 
greatest  number.    Customs  also  differ 
greatly  fro*  island  to  island,  and 
traditions  are  still  strong  despite 
the  work  of  generations  of  missionaries. 
In  the  N,  the  ritual  killing  of  pigs 
raises  the  social  status  of  an  Indiv- 
idual in  the  village  hierarchy 
inamanggi) ,  while  in  the  S  it  signi- 
fies a  competition  for  friendship 
between  tribes  (netZ).    events;  Public 
holidays  include  1  May  -  Labor  Day; 
30  July  -  Independence  Day;  3  Oct.  - 
Constitution  Day;  and  29  Nov.  -  Rational 
Unity  Day. 

language:    There  are  115  native  langu- 
ages in  all,  but  the  lingua  fvanea  of 
these  islands  is  Bialcmat  a  form  of 
Pidgin  English  which  developed  as  a 
traders'  language  In  the  19th  Century. 
BisUma  first  took  hold  among  native 
victims  of  the  infamous  blackbirders , 
the  labor  system  explained  above  which 
affected  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  in  those  days.    This  dialect 
of  Pidgin  is  spoken  by  almost  all  the 
Melanesian  people  of  Vanuatu,  and  by 
many  Europeans.    CaccA  is  the  word  for 
food«  and  If  they  ask  if  you  want  to 
swim,  they  mean  a  wash  or  a  shower,  not 

recreational  swlmning  in  the  sea.  The 
official  languages  are  French  and  English. 

Even  thouRh  the  French  element  was  more 
active  than  the  British,   todav  only  35X 
of  the  people  understand  French  while 
65Z  understand  sons  English.  This 
situation  is  largely  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Protestant  missionaries. 

getting  there t    Air  Pacific  has  flights 

to  Port  Vila  from  Brisbane,  Honiara, 
and  Nandi.    Air  Nauru  flies  in  from 
Hauru,  while  UTA  runs  a  frequent  shuttle 
service  from  Noumea.     Solair  has  a 
weekly  flight  from  Honiara  to  Santo  via 
Santa  Cruz.    Cruise  ships  call  at  Vila 
and  Santo  often,  and  they  will  take 
interport  passengers  If  the  ship  Is  not 
fully  booked. 
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■ask  from  Malekula:  Modeled  in  clay,  paiat- 
•d  red  on  the  forehead  and  black  on  the  rest 
of  the  face,  this  figure  has  white  spots  on 

the  cliL'cks  and  a  white  stripe  down  the  nose. 
A  human  arm  bone  is  placed  through  the  noac 
and  a  pig's  tusk  in  the  head.    Attachad  tO 
tha  back  is  a  'wig'  nade  of  cob%#ebs.  The 
mask  was  probably  worn  as  a  knee  pad  in 
ccrcirionies  of  the  Nalawan  secret  society. 
The  height,  excluding  the  tuak,  is  15  ai. 

domestic  air  service :     Air  Melanesiae, 
the  local  airline,  offers  punctual 
daily  service  to  all  the  «aln  Islands. 
No  stopovers  are  allowed,  so  the  fare 
from  Vila  to  Tanna  is  v. 3370  direct 
(1  hour  and  20  mln.),  but  v. 3770  with 
a  stopover  at  Laaap  and  NOrsup  (Malekula) 
on  the  way.     Students  get  a  25%  discount. 
The  Air  Melanesiae  network  is  extensive, 
and  such  out-of-the-way  places  as 
Aneityum,  Pentecost,  Aoba,  and  the 
Banks  Islands  are  also  served.  The 
baggage  allowance  is  10  kilos. 

stay :    Accommodation  is  SOwew lat  com- 
parable to  PNC.  that  is,  expensive  or 
nonexistent.    The  locals  aren't  into 
running  hotels  yet.    There  are  fully 
equipped  bungalows  on  Tanna  for  v. 1000 
and  up.    Alternatively,  camping  is 
possible  and  safe.    There's  one  good 
campsite-  on  Efate.    You  may  also  sleep 
on  the  beach  or  with  villagers,  but  the 
authorities  aren't  too  keen  on  that, 
SO  be  cool  about  it.    Tour  hosts  don't 
usually  accept  money,  it's  not  the 
custom,  but  clothing  (shorts  and  shirts) 
are  often  welcome.     Basic  store  goods 
such  as  rice,  sugar,  tea,  bread,  and 
canned  fish  should  be  supplied  by  you. 
Try  to  find  some  way  to  compensate  for 
the  expenses  and  Inconvenience  they 
incur  on  your  behalf.    Be  as  unobstru- 
slve  as  possible. 
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Jow  FruM  cargo  cult:     When  the  Arr.or  leans 
arrived  on  Espiritu  Santo  and  EfaLc  with 
large  quantities  of  goods  and  materials 
during  UW  II,  this  cult  case  into  being. 
It  MM  f  lM<  npM  wMMtwi.  Md  at  iMse 
70  siailsr  cults  hava  alnea  sprung  up 
throughout  Melanesia.    Since  its  inception, 
the  police  have  either  jailed  or  banished 
130  prophets  of  Jon  Fruoi.    Syabols  of  the 
cult  iaclMda  rad-paintad  wodM  croasM* 
fasMa*  Mdala  of  aircraft,  and 

taaf  huta. 


9 


o  so         -lOO  YOhA 
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oat:     Thoro's  not  murh  in  the  way  of 
an  indigenous  cuisine.     If  you  stay  in 
a  Meloneslan  village  you  My  get 
served  laplapt  A  stodgy,  sweet  pudding 

with  bits  of  meat  and  vegies  in  it. 
Markets  sell  short -stemmed  bananas, 
coconut  crabs,  papayas,  melons*  The 
local  drink  is  fcava,  processed  fro«  a 
root,  though  you  can  make  a  poor  imita- 
tion of  it  by  adding  water  to  a  powder. 
It* 8  narcotic  rather  than  alcoholic.  A 
couple  of  mugs,  and  you  feel  as  if  the 
dentist  has  just  piven  you  novarnine  — 
numb  mouth  and  all.    The  Meianesians 
aren't  Into  running  restaurants  yet,  so 
in  the  towns  the  cuisine  is  either 
English,  French,  or  Chinese. 

money;    The  vatu  is  the  unit  of  cur- 
rency in  Vanuatu,  A$l  -  v. 95.  Change 
excess  vatu  back  into  Australian  or 
U.S.  dollars  before  you  leave  the 
country,  as  they  are  not  well-known 
abroad  and  may  be  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
Check  the  rate  of  exchange  at  a  few 
banks  before  you  change  any  large  sums 
of  money.    Comparing  the  cost  of  living 
in  Vanuatu  with  New  Caledonia,  imported 
goods  are  more  expensive  in  Vanuatu, 
«ihile  services  are  less.    With  inde- 
pendence and  the  introduction  of  the 
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new  currency,   there  have  been  many 
changes  in  prices,  so  all  figures 
given  in  this  chapter  should  only  be 
considered  as  close  approximations, 
not  absolute  facts. 

visas t    Host  nationalities  don't  need 

a  visa  for  a  stay  of  30  days  or  less, 
although  onward  tickets  and  sufficient 
funds  are  required,  health:  Malaria  pills 
should  always  be  taken,  especially  if 
you're  heading  to  the  northern  outer 
islands.     All  minor  cuts  should  he 
treated  seriously;  a  little  iodine  at 
the  right  time  can  save  a  lot  of 
trouble  later,     hospitals ;     There  are 
2  big  hospitals  in  Vila.     The  Vila  Base 
Hospital  provides  for  consultations  in 
the  Outpatients  Dept.  Mon.-Fri. 
0715-0930.     You  can  also  see  a  dentist 
here.     The  C.  Pompidou  Hospital  is  open 
for  consultations  Mon.-Fri.  0930-1130. 
Both  charge  a  fee  of  about  v.SOO. 

airport :  Bauerfield  Airport  (VLI)  Is 
5  km  from  Port  Vila.  The  airport  bus 
and  taxis  are  both  v. 100,  or  take  the 
public  bus  from  Tagabe  (1  km  from  the 

airport),  v. 20  to  town.     There  is  no 
bank  at  the  airport.    The  departure 
tax  is  V.400. 
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EFATE 

A  U2  km-by-23  km  Island  possessing  the 
2  finest  harbors  of  the  whole  group, 
HavMinah  and  Vila.    Vila  la  the  adnlnl- 
stritive  and  commercial  center  of 
Vanuatu.    Take  a  few  days  to  hitch 
around  the  island  and  sleep  rough, 
preferably  under  cover  in  case  It 
rains.     Stock  up  with  basic  provisions 
in  Vila  first,  as  even  small  shops  are 
few  and  far  between  outside  the 
coital.    Hany  of  the  locals  on  Efate 
have  cars,  so  hitching  is  easy.  Note 
the  great  variety  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables grown  on  the  island,  the 
abandoned  manganese  mine  past  Forari, 
the  numerous  missions,  and  the  cattle 
gracing  In  the  coconut  groves.  Paaa 
Bavannah  harbor  and  the  little  Islands 
offshore  to  the  far  side  of  Efate  - 
much  less  developed  than  the  Vila-Mel€ 
side. 

si_ghts^:     A  122-km  long  road  runs  right 
around  Efate's  983  sq  km.     The  U.S. 
servlc.eeen  who  built  the  road  dubbed 
it  'U.S.  Route  No.  1.'    There  is  a 
very  steep  cllob  up  from  Mele  Maat. 
At  the  top  of  Klem  Hill  Is  an  excellent 
view  over  SU  Efate.    The  road  goes 
right  down  to  the  beach  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  at  Creek  Ai.  From 
here  one  can  take  a  notorboat  across 
to  Lelepa  Island  for  v. 25  OH,  If  you 


ISLAND 

wait  for  the  regular  trip.     There  is 
a  cave  and  good  swimming  on  Lelepa; 
perhaps  stay  the  night  with  the  locals. 
There  is  another  fine  white  beach  at 
Samoa  Point.    Then  you  come  to  Port 
Havannah,  28  kn  from  Vila,  used  by  the 
Americans  in  WW  II  as  a  naval  base  for 
the  repair  of  damaged  ships.  T.lttle 
remains.    At  Takara  Beach,  34  km  from 
Vila,  Is  a  aaall  resort  with  some  older 
bungalows  at  v. 600  pp  including 
breakfast.    Campers  are  welcome  if 
they  bring  their  own  tent,  v. 100  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities.  The 
resort's  snack  bar  has  hamburgers 
(v. 80),  sanwiches  (v. 50).  and  milkshakes 
(v. 30).    Tekara  Is  altogether  a  very 
pleasant  stop  on  the  way  around  the 
Island,  or  a  nice  place  to  spend  a  few 
days.     From  the  bungalows  one  can  walk 
3  kn  along  the  beach  to  the  wrecks  of 
two  U.S.  aircraft  on  the  reef;  take  a 
mask  and  snorkel.     From  Takara  drive 
on  along  the  road  running  beside  white 
sandy  beaches  and  green  lagoons  bord- 
ered by  coconut  and  pandanus  palms, 
and  yellow  acacia  bushes,  to  the  now- 
abandoned  manganese  mine  at  Forari. 
Reduced  deposits  and  a  lack  of  viability 
forced  the  Australian  company  which 
operated  the  mine  to  pull  out.  When 
you  reach  the  Erakor  Lagoon  you're 
almost  full  circle  back  to  Vila. 
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main  street,  Vila 


PORT  VILA 


Capital  of  Vanuatu,  located  on  Efate, 
roughly  in  the  center  of  the  island 
group.     There  are  thousands  of  Euro- 
peans living  here,  some  Vietnamese, 
and  several  hundred  islanders  from 
other  island  groups. 

INTERNAL  TRANSPORT 

by  bus ;     No  regular  public  buses  travel 
around  Efate  Island,  but  a  fairly 
frequent  city-wide  public  transport 
service  runs  along  4  routes  for  a 
flat  V.20  fare.     Route  I  Tagabe-Vila, 
Route  II  Hotel  Le  Lagon-Vila,  Route  III 
Tagabe  via  the  hospitals  to  Vila, 
Route  IV  Hotel  Intercontinental-Vila. 
Get  buses  from  near  Hotel  Olympic.  The 
last  bus  to  Tagabe  is  at  2000.  Natano 
Tours,  the  same  people  who  run  the 
Vila  Bus  Service,  offer  an  all-day 
round-the-island  tour  departing  daily 
at  0900.     The  price  is  US$15  including 
lunch  and  drinks,  if  you  buy  your 
ticket  at  their  Vila  office.     Not  very 
exciting.    There  is  a  place  to  rent 
motorcycles  and  bikes  on  the  main 
street  in  Vila. 


by  ship  and  cargo  boat;    Ask  around 
Vila's  wharf  for  yachts  and  cargo  boats; 
less  regular  but  much  cheaper  than 
flying.     The  Vila-Tanna  trip  will 
normally  cost  v,1700  OW  and  take  16-22 
hours.    The  boats  Dedele ^  Ellen  Jay ^ 
and  the  Konanda  take  primarily  cargo, 
but  there  are  nearly  always  cabins  for 
passengers  as  well.     The  only  trouble 
is  that  their  service  is  irregular. 
The  Konanda,  a  trading  ship,  is  easily 
the  biggest  and  most  comfortable  of 
the  inter-island  ships.    Good  food,  hot 
showers,  and  stopovers  are  included  in 
the  fare  (on  the  trip  from  Vila  to 
Tanna,  for  example,  you  get  a  short 
stopover  on  Erromango) .    The  ship  is 
spotless,  a  credit  to  its  captain. 
Talk  to  him  down  at  the  Burns  Philp 
wharf.    The  Konanda  spends  one  fortnight 
servicing  the  islands  S  of  Efate,  and 
next  fortnight  those  to  the  N.  At 
least  2  more  boats  service  Tanna.  One 
is  a  very  small  vessel,  the  Ellen  Jay, 
skippered  by  Russell  Paul.    He  does  the 
trip  about  once  every  10  days.  Unless 
you're  a  very  good  sailor,  don't  eat 
on  Paul's  boat,  you  won't  keep  it  down. 
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Other  boats  make  the  Vila-Epi-Paama- 
Ambrym-Malekula-Santo  run  each  week; 
the  v.2S(X)  fare  Includes  no  neals. 
Many  ships  service  the  islands,  so 
for  complete  info  ask  around  the 
wharves  opposite  the  Burns  Philp 
warehouse  on  the  iMln  street.  It's 
best  to  just  walk  onboard  each  ship 
and  ask  the  captain  himself  where  he's 
headed.     Burns  Philp  Shipping  also  has 
inter island  boats  going  out.  Alterna- 
tively, try  the  yachts,  though  rough 
seas  may  prevent  them  landing  where 
you  specifically  want  to  go. 

to  other  countries  :     Bu  rn  s  Philp 
Shipping  are  agents  for  the  monthly 
sailing  of  the  Captain  Kemadeo  of 
Sofrana  Lines  to  Santo,  Honiara,  or 
Auckland,  and  tde  Banks  Line  service 
monthly  to  Noumea.     The  same  agency 
handles  cruise  ships  headed  for  Suva, 
Latiroka,  or  Noumea.     Ask  for  their 
monthly  mimeographed  sheet,  'Shipping 
Movements . ' 
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PRACTICALITIES 

Stay ;    Most  travelers  stay  at  Mele  Maat 
Camping,  7  km  from  the  airport  or  9.6 
km  from  Vila.    Surely  one  of  the  roost 
beautiful  campsites  in  the  South 
Pacific,  with  bananas*  pawpaws,  and 
coconuts  growing  wild.     There  are 
showers,  toilets,  and  a  small  pavilion 
with  electricity  where  you  can  cook  - 

all  for  v.lO')  a  nipht.     To  p,ef  there 
from  Vila,  take  a  bus  to  Tagabe  (v. 20), 
then  hitch,  keeping  straight  ahead. 
A  taxi  all  the  way  will  cost  v. 200. 
For  hotel  accommodations  try  the 
Solaise  Hotel:  weekly  rates  are  v. 900 
single,  V.1300  double  «  day,  with 
fridge,  coffee-maklng  facilities,  and 
swimnlng  pool.     The  dally  rate  is 
higher,  about  v.1800  single/double. 
Rates  include  a  tropical  breakfast. 
The  Solaise  also  has  a  restaurant  with 
pizzas  at  v.225  and  spaghetti  for 
V.193.     The  Center  Point  Motel  in 
downtown  Port  Vila  Is  v. 1200  single, 
V.ISOO  double.     The  Hotel  Rossi  is  very 
central,  charging  v. 1500  single,  v. 2500 
double.    More  homey  than  any  of  the 
above  hotels  is  the  Guest  House,  v. 500 
single,  V.800  double,  v. 1200  triple, 
plus  a  v. 100  surcharge  for  a  one-night 
stay.     You  can  cook  here,  perhaps 
getting  a  rate  reduction  for  a  long 
stay.    Sutherland  Mission  opposite 
Vila  East  School  provides  accommoda- 
tion for  V.700.     Kaiiaoun's  Guest 
House,  on  the  my  in  froa  the  airport t 
has  a  nice  little  bungalow  with  a 
kitchen  and  veranda,  v.800  pp.  It's 
also  possible  to  stay  with  families 
in  Mslanssian  villages,  but  always 
try  to  get  permission  from  the  chief, 
and  avoid  overstaying  your  welcome. 

eat;     If  you're  on  a  strict  budget 
don't  eat  out;  there  are  few  cheap 
restaurants.    Get  groceries  at  the 
many  large  department  stores  and  super- 
markets In  Vila:    Uebrlda,  Burns  Philp, 
and  CFMH,  or  frosi  the  Chinese  shops. 
Plastic  bags  of  ailk,  v. 32,  and  refills 
for  gas  stoves  are  onlv  available  from 
Hebrida.     Low-priced  canned  foods  can 
be  found  in  the  Chinese  store  with 
the  Pepsi  signs,  just  up  the  saae 
street  as  the  Kwangtuog  Restaurant 
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(expensive) .    For  fresh  fruit  and 
vegles*  narket  days  are  Wed.,  Fri . , 

and  Saturdays.     Don't  barter,  it's 
just  not  the  way  o£  life  here.     A  far 
cry  from  India  or  Indonesia,  you  won*t 
get  hassled  to  buy  anything.  Look 
around  as  you  please.     For  eating  out 
in  style,  the  best  bet  is  the  Hotel 
Solaise  at  the  wharf-end  of  Vila  and 
45  m  inland  up  a  sign-posted  road. 
This  restaurant  has  an  Imaginative, 
reasonably  priced  menu,  attractive 
decor,  and  friendly  service.  Hotel 
Rossi,  at  the  other  end  of  town, 
prepares  good  crabs  for  v.^SO,  and 
farther  still  towards  HelCt  Maat 
village  is  La  Hotte  trith  pleasant 
wood-finished  surroundings  and  full 
meals  for  v. 700.    Hideaway  Island  lays 
out  a  smorgasbord  for  v. 400  on  Sundays. 
There  are  other  restaurants.  Including 
ones  featuring  Chinese  food,  and 
snackbars.    The  Tranne  Milk  Bar  beside 
Island  Carvings,  for  Instance,  has 
cfieap  snacks*     The  Milk  Bar  at  Burns 
Philp  serves  coffee  for  v. 20.     The  only 
reasonably  priced  meal  in  Vila  is  the 
quite  good  v. 100  luncheon  plate  at 
Tasty  Take  Away.     For  steaks  try  Ma 
Barker's  In  the  center  of  Vila. 


entertainment :    Vila's  2  cinemas  art- 
French  owned,  so  the  only  time  you 
can  see  English  language  movies  is 
Mon.  at  2000  in  Cine  Pacifique,  admis- 
sion v.llO.     buying:     Vila  is  a  duty 
free  port  so  caneraa,  watches.  Jewelry, 

sttTfo  etjulpmont,    perfume-,    etc.  <ire 

all  good  values.    For  authentic  local 
crafts  look  for  drums,  and  carvings 

cut  into  wood  or  tl^e  fiberous  trunks 
of  tree-ferns  -  fantasies  spcrting 
horns  and  moustaches  on  black  faces. 
Collectors  will  find  an  outstanding 
selection  of  crafts  from  Vanuatu,  the 
Solomon  Islands  and  PNG  at  Island 
Carvings  in  Vila.    About  the  cheapest 
place  to  get  bonafide  artifacts  from 
the  outer  islands   is  the  Service  Des 
Cooperatives  (ACAF)  shop.    Here  you'll 
find  woodcarvings,  bits  of  coral, 
plenty  of  shells,  curved  boar  tusks, 
weapons,  slit  drums,  and  fern  figures, 
all  selling  at  a  very  moderate  mark-up, 
with  most  of  the  money  you  pay  going 
back  to  the  villagers  themelves. 


information:    The  Tourist  Infomation 
Bureau  (Mon. -Fri.  0900-1100/1330-1600; 
Sat.  0700-1030)  supplies  some  good 
maps  and  information  sheets.  Local 
publications  Include  The  Voice  Of 
I'.'i*;'!^  (in  En>;l  isJi)  and  l^t?  '-U?  h-:>tcrien 
(in  French),  both  published  weekly  in 
Vila.    There's  also  a  government  publi- 
cation, Tam-Tam,  which  comes  out  fort- 
nightly in  3  languages.     The  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  the  Government  Offices 
can  give  you  some  interesting  reports 
on  the  economy.    Pentecost  Motors  sells 
a  series  of  very  excellent  French 
survey  maps  of  all  the  islands.  Though 
the  price  is  v. 290  a  sheet,  they're 
quite  worthtfhile  if  you  plan  to  spend 
some  time  on  one  of  the  outer  islands* 
The  Maropa  Bookshop  is  very  well 
Stocked.   Have  a  look  at  Heo  Hebrides 
by  Hermann  and  Bonnemaison,  a  COStly 
but  finely  illustrated  work. 

SIGHTS  OF  VILA  AND  VICINITY 

Port  Vila:    This  town  of  17,500  has  a 
cosmopolitan  air  about  it.    15Z  of  the 
population  is  European  and,  just  as  in 
Papeete,  yachts  line  the  waterfront. 
An  anchor  near  the  Hotel  Rossi  was 
recovered  from  a  French  ship  which 
went  down  with  all  hands  In  the  1790*8. 
Cti  along  to  Vila's  market  where  live 
crabs  are  tied  up  with  creepers  to 
keep  thea  froii  running  away.    The  Vila 
Harket  operates  Wed.,  Fri.  and  8at., 
and  also  features  fruit,  vegetables. 
laptop  (native  pudding  containing  meat 
at  V.20),  flowers,  shells,  and  neck- 
laces.    Also   111  luwl^  Is  the  Vila 

Cultural  Center  (Mon. -Sat.  0900-1100/ 
1500-1830),  with  a  library  containing 
over  6,000  books  in  French  and  English, 
a  good  reading  room,  and  exhibits  of 
Stuffed  Vanuatuan  birds,  insects, 
native  artifacts,  and  shells.  Adais- 
sion  is  v.20.    Well  worth  seeing.  Get 
an  excellent  panorama  of  Vila  and  Vila 
Bay  from  in  front  of  the  former  French 
Residency,  now  the  Prime  Minister's 
office.     Climb  the  hill  starting  half%«y 
through  the  town.    From  the  top  of  this 
hill,  the  island  you  see  nearest  the 
town  is  Iririkl  -  which  once  housed 
the  British  residency.    Behind  that  Is 
Fila  Island,  home  of  many  of  the  women 
who  sell  shells  in  the  market.  Visit 
Fila  by  launch  f roa  the  wharf  a  little 
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past  Burns  Phllp;  this  easy  trip  leaves 
every  hour  or  so  for  v. 20  OW.    On  the 
Other  side  of  the  town  Is  Brskor 
Lagoon  (take  the  Intercontinental  Hotel 
bu8»  V.20,  to  gee  there).    This  lagoon 
hss  many  types  of  coral,  and  is  as 
bsmitifttl  a  sits  as  you'll  find 
sqyuhsrs. 

Atelier-Musge»   Oot  i»ast  Le  Lagoon 

Hotel  to  the  SE  is  the  Atelier-Musee 
Michoutouchkine-Pilioko  (dally  1000- 
1600),  wonderfully  set  in  trees  and 
gardsns;  free  adalssion.    Bare  you  can 
see  many  Pacific  Island  artifacts  and 
works  of  art  arrayed  in  loving  abandon. 
The  2  resident  artists  have  studios  on 
the  grounds,    famo  village t  Farther 
along  the  same  road.    This  village  is 
right  on  a  white  sandy  beach.    You  can 
csnp  here,  or  stay  with  a  faally.  Ask 
for  Tom,  and  make  it  clear  you're 
willing  to  contribute  something. 
Melc  village;    In  the  other  direction 
froa  Psngo  village,  8  ka  fron  Vila 
past  Tagabe,   is  Mele  village.     Melg  is 
the  largest  Melanesian  village  in 
Vanuatu,  and  contains  a  big  white 
Presbyterian  church.    The  people  were 
resettled  here  from  SE  Amhrym  after 
a  bad  volcanic  eruption  there  in  1951. 

vicinity  of  Male  village;    At  the  foot 

of  steep  KlpTn  Hill,  about  3  km  froa 
Mele  village  along  the  round- the- 
island  road,  is  a  freshwater  cascade. 


The  swimming  hole  below  it  is  popular 
with  the  locals.    Signposted  'Cascade,' 
it  has  a  lovely  Jungle-green  setting 
ideal  for  swimming,  with  no  mozzies, 
no  snakes,  no  bilharzia.    And  one  of 
the  aost  beautiful  waterfalls  in  the 
fihole  Pacific  area  is  just  upstreaa 
from  the  cascade.    The  river  itself 
is  the  only  path  for  the  last  small 
distance  up  to  it.    Like  a  miniature 
Iguazu,  the  river  falls  down  froa  a 
plateau.    The  water  is  cloudy  because 
of  the  natural  lime  content  of  the 
soil,  not  pollution.    Msny  lovely 
pools  (and  no  people)  are  near  this 
upper  falls. 

Melg  lalands    6%  km  outside  of  Vila  ia 

Mele  Island,  2  hectares  of  tropical 
Island  converted  into  a  tourist  resort 
nsmed  Ridcaway  Island.    It*s  still 
very  peaceful,  and  the  beach  is  a  fine 
place  to  relax.     Take  goggles,  for 
the  fish  and  corals  are  really  great 
here.    A  smsll  equsriua  is  open  in  the 
afternoons  (admission  v. 50);  it's 
quite  good,  but  not  a  patch  on  Noumea's. 
A  bar  serves  drinks  but  the  restaurant 
may  not  serve  food  to  casusl  visitors* 
especially  during  the  week.     Try  for 
the  buffet  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sun. 
at  1230  for  v.  400.    getting  there:  A 
soMll  motorboat  takes  you  to  the  island 
for  V.50,  or  If  you've  got  no  gear  to 
carry,  you  can  swim  it  In  a  pinch. 
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TANNA 


This  fertile  island  of  665  sq  km  and 
10,500  people  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  archipelago  is,  after  Efate, 
Vanuatu's  most  popular  destination  for 
travelers.     Those  in  a  hurry  limit 
themselves  to  the  volcano,  but  Tanna 
offers  much  more.     The  people  of  North 
Tanna  are  among  the  most  traditional 
of  all  this  country's  tribes.  Women 
in  the  back  country  still  wear  grass 
skirts.     From  the  road  you  can  see 
hundreds  of  magnificent  wild  horses 
on  the  rolling  hills  of  White  Grass. 
Tanna's  airport  is  only  a  15  min.  walk 
from  Lenakel,  the  main  town,     stay : 

Russell  Paul,  the  Air  Melanesiae  agent, 
has  8  fully-equipped  bungalows  3  km  S 
of  Lenakel  which  he  hires  out  at  v. 1000 
single,  v. 1250  double,  v. 1450  triple. 
You  can  cook  there.     It's  also  possible 
to  camp  out  anywhere  around  Lenakel. 

transport:    There's  no  public  transport 
on  Tanna.     An  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
stitute a  bus  service  from  Lenakel 
across  to  Whitesands,  but  the  taxi 
drivers  stoned  the  bus.     So  Toyota 
trucks  and  landrovers  still  do  duty 
as  taxis.    Whether  arriving  by  boat  or 
plane  you  land  near  Lenakel,  the  main 
village.    From  here  a  taxi  to  Sulphur 
Bay  can  cost  as  much  as  v. 1500  (for 
only  25  km!)  but  you  can  usually  get 
one  for  around  v. 1000.     Try  to  share 
the  taxi  with  other  visitors,  or  else 
it's  quite  possible  to  hitch.  Consid- 


erable traffic  goes  to  Whitesands,  a 
village  near  Sulphur  Bay,  so  try 
hitching  that  far,  then  get  a  taxi  or 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  On  the  way 
from  Lenakel  to  Whitesands,  there's  a 
fine  view  over  SE  Tanna  from  Loanealu 
Pass. 

events:    Every  village  has  its  nakamalt 
an  open  area  surrounded  by  gigantic 
banyan  tr«es  where  the  men  gather 
nightly  to  drink  kava.    Tanna  kava  is 
strong  and  sudden.    One  cup  has  the 
effect  of  several  ounces  of  liquor. 
Two  cups  will  knock  you  out.  The 
men  first  chew  the  roots  into  a  pulp 
then  spit  them  out  onto  a  green  leaf. 
It's  then  mixed  with  a  little  water 
and  squeezed  through  a  coconut  frond 
into  a  cup  to  be  drunk  at  once.  If 
one  touches  any  part  of  the  fire  during 
the  ceremony,  it's  thought  that  his 
house  will  burn  down.     After  finishing 
the  kava  one  must  speak  only  in  a 
whisper.    Women  are  forbidden  to  take 
any  part  in  this  gathering  or  even  to 
see  it.     If  they  are  caught  <Joing  so, 
they  must  pay  a  fine  of  one  large  pig 
and  one  good  kava  root.     In  the  old 
days  they  would  have  been  put  to 
death. 

dancing :     Customary  dances  are  held  on 
the  occasion  of  circumcisions,  mar- 
riages, etc.     Ask  around  to  find  out 
where  the  next  one  will  be  held.  The 
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most  Important  festival  of  the  year 
is  the  Nakuiarl  Festival  with  its 
famous  Toka  Dance.     This  is  held  at 
the  end  of  Aug.  or  Sept.    Keep  a 
careful  car  out.     This  Tokn  celebrates 
the  circumcision  of  young  boys,  and 
Is  accompanied  by  pig-killing,  feasting, 
9ing»ingB,  dancers  with  painted  faces 
and  grass  skirts  -  the  works .  crafts: 
Buy  grass  skirts  at  Sulphur  Bay.  These 
•re  actually  aade  froa  pais  fiber »  not 
grass,  but  are  a  beautiful  and  genuine 
bify*  and  cost  only  v. 500. 

Yasur  Volcano:    The  chief  attraction 

on  Tanna  is  this  volcano  located  29  ka 
from  Lenakel  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Island,         thirds  of  the  world's 
active  volcanoes  are  along  a  line 

stretching   from  N«'w  Zealand  and  Tonsa* 

through  Vanuatu  and  the  Solomon 
Islands,  to  Papua  New  Guinea.  Of 
these,  Yasur  (ISO  m)   If;  rortninly  one 
of  the  simplest  to  reach.    Climb  up 
through  a  forest  and  acacia  scrub  on 
its  left  side  to  the  fop  in  an  easy 
40  minutes.     This  active  volcano  Is 
especially  impressive  when  seen  at 
nl^t.   The  slopes  are  scattered  witii 
boulders  considered  sacred  by  Sulphur 


Bay  villagers,  and  blark  chist  from  the 
crater  covers  everything  for  kilo- 
meters around.    A  barren  ash  plain 
surrounds  It,  vith  Scwe  Lske  just 

beside  it*    Views  down  into  thi>  crater 
are  quite  spectacular  -  steam  and  black 
masses  of  ash  seeth  furiously,  dis- 
charging cinders  and  rocks,  while  gas 
burns  your  throat.     At  940  deRroes  C, 
it  hisses,  rumbles  and  spits,  constant- 
ly erupting  in  minor  explosions  which 
emit  small  filaments  of  volcanic  glass 
called  'Pele's  Hair.'    Cargo  cultlsts 
believe  that  Jon  Frum  lives  beneath 
the  fires  of  Taaur  where  he  conaands 
an  armv  of  5,000  men.     Some  days  are 
better  viewing  days  than  others,  de- 
pending on  smoke,  wind,  etc.    Tou  can 
see  much  of  T  >iiii  i  and  other  islanda  — 
Aniwa,   Fntiina,   Erromango,  Aneityum  - 
from  the  summit  too.    A  road  skirts 
the  volcano's  base  and  leads  to  Sulphur 
Bay. 

Sulphur  Bay:    1*}  km  beyond  Yasur  Volcano 
is  the  village  of  Sulphur  Bay.  Yasur 
is  owned  bv  this  village  and  is  sacred 
to  tliem,  so  you  may  be  asked  to  pay 
V.200  for  an  'official*  guide  for  the 
volcano.    The  chief  of  Sulphur  Bay  is 
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some  Sulphur  Bay  villagers  before  a 
Jon  Frum  cross 


a  funny  old  guy  who  speaks  not  a  word 
of  English  and  thinks  all  tourists  are 
mad!     It's  possible  to  stay  in  the 
small  hut  by  the  entrance  to  the 
village.    Don't  forget  to  bring  water: 
none  is  available  at  Sulphur  Bay. 

the  Jon  Frun  cargo  cult;     It's  estimated 
that  70%  of  all  the  anlmlsts  of  Vanuatu 
live  on  Tanna.     Christianity  prevailed 
early  in  the  20th  C,  but  the  Tannese 
have  invented  their  own  religion  just 
in  the  last  25  years.    Three  cults 
worshipping  a  god  called  .Ion  Frum  have 
sprung  up.     Sulphur  Bay  is  the  center 
of  this  unusual  movement  which  retains 
a  hold  over  the  people  of  T^nna  today. 
There  are  several  theories  to  explain 
the  exact  origin  of  the  cults  and  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Jon  Frum,  but  all 
agree  that  the  sight  of  huge  quantities 
of  war  materials  brought  in  by  the 
Americans  in  19A2  was  crucial.  One 
thedry  holds  that  an  American  pilot, 
Jon  Frum,  off-loaded  the  supplies  here. 
For  reasons  unknown,  they  were  never 
used  for  the  war  effort,  but  were 
given  to  the  people  of  Sulpliur  Bay. 
Their  beliefs  in  older  religions  eroded, 
and  confused  by  the  rival  sects  of 
Christianity,   the  villagers  assumed 
Frum  was  some  kind  of  god  coming  from 
across  the  sea  to  bring  them  wealth 


these  cargo  cultlsts  have  the  initials 
USA  painted  on  their  backs 


in  abundance.     They  did,  however, 
learn  that  he  was  an  American  (John 
from  America).    A  couple  of  years 
later  a  medical  officer,  also  an 
American,  comes  into  the  story.  The 
people  of  Sulphur  Bay  automatically 
connected  him  with  Jon  Frum,  and  from 
the  Red  Cross  Medical  Corps  insignia 
on  his  uniform  they  took  the  symbol 
for  their  new-found  religion.  Today 
the  village  of  Sulphur  Bay  and  other 
places  on  Tanna  are  dotted  with  little 
red  crosses  neatly  surrounded  by  small 

picket   fences,   hearing  witness   to  this 
extraordinary  chain  of  events.  These 
believers  claim  that  Jon  Frum,  a 
reincarnation  of  an  ancient  deity,  will 
bring  great  wealth  to  their  lands. 
The  movement  believes  that  money  must 
be  thrown  away,  pigs  killed,  gardens 
left  uncared  for,  since  all  material 
wealth  will  be  provided  in  the  end  by 
Jon  Frum.     Missionaries  and  local 
administrators  have  somehow  inter- 
fered with  this  Second  Coming,  thus 
the  movement  sometimes  manifests 
itself  in  non-cooperation  with  them. 
The  priests  and  prophets  of  these 
cargo  cult  religions  are  called 
'messengers'  and  they  foretell  the 
return  of  the  ships  laden  with  cargo 
for  Skm  Tanna.    The  beautiful  bay  with 
its  black  sandy  beach  and  outriggers 
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great  feast.    Every  Fri.  evening  a 
Jon  Frum  ceremony  is  held  in  Sulphur 
Bay.    On  Sat.  a  similar  dance  takes 
place  In  Imanaka.     The  grave  of  Nampus, 
an  important  chief  and  Jon  Frum  leader, 
is  well  tended  by  the  people  of  Sulphur 
Bay. 


a  Europeanized  version  of 
a  woman  of  Tanna  as  seen 
by  Vfa.  Hodges,  Captain 
Cook's  illustrator 

would  provide  an  excellent  disembarka- 
tion point  for  the  mysterious  ships. 
To  the  right,  steam  from  Yasur  Volcano 
curls  among  the  cliffs  flanking  the 
bay.     events :     Tall  bamboo  poles  in 
Sulphur  Bay  fly  American  flags  each 
Feb.  14th  and  villagers  celebrate  a 


Port  Resolution:     The  road  around 
Yasur  in  the  other  direction  from 
Sulphur  Bay  village  leads  6  km  to 
Port  Resolution.     Immense  banyan  trees 
line  the  way.     Capt.  Cook  sailed  into 
a  small  inlet  here  in  1774  and,  dis- 
covering that  it  opened  on  to  a 
sheltered  harbor,  named  this  harbor 

after  his  ship.     The  port  today  is 
useless  to  shipping  because  an  eruption 
in  1878  raised  the  area  20  m.  Silting 
has  also  blocked  the  anchorage. 
sights :     The  hotsprings  beside  the 
bay  can  be  used  for  cooking.     A  rocky 
pyramid  at  the  end  of  a  small  peninsula 
a  couple  of  km  from  Port  Resolution, 
now  elevated,  is  still  known  locally 
as  'Capt.  Cook'  since  it  was  used  as 
an  observation  point  by  the  great 
explorer.     There's  a  beautiful  golden  ■ 
beach  beside  this  point  and  some 
native  huts  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff 
where  you  can  stay.     It's  possible  to 
walk  back  to  Lenakel  around  the  S  end 
of  Tanna. 


MALEKULA 


Shaped  like  a  dog,  Malekula  (Mallicolo) 
Is  a  big  2,024-sq  km  island  of  11,191 
inhabitants.     There  are  numerous 
coconut  plantations  along  the  E  coast. 
Lamap  Is  located  to  the  SE  of  Port 
Sandwich,  where  Capt.  Cook  came  ashore 
and  received  a  friendly  welcome. 
There's  a  lovely  view  from  the  wharf, 
3  km  from  the  police  station.     A  small 
resthouse  stands  beside  the  station. 
You  might  be  able  to  stay  for  about 
V.150.     Bread  and  other  supplies  are 
available  from  local  stores,     airport : 
Lamap  Airport  Is  5  km  S  of  town  near 
Dravall  village,  which  is  straight 
across  from  Ambrym.     Lopevi's  volcanic 
cone  looms  exotically  behind  Paama 
Island.     Nice  camping  on  the  grass  at 
the  airport.     from  Lamap;  Speedboats 
to  Ambrym  leave  several  times  a  week, 
passengers  are  charged  about  v. 300  OW. 


crafts:    Young  hogs  on  Malekula  have 
their  upper  canines  knocked  out  to 
allow  room  for  their  tusks  to  grow 
round  into  full  circles.     These  great 
tusks  sometimes  force  their  way  through 
the  cheeks  and  even  the  jawbone  of  the 
pig.     These  great  spiral  tusks  are 
extracted  and  polished  very  attractive- 
ly after  the  death  of  the  hog  and  used 
in  the  crafting  of  bracelets,  anklets, 
pendants,  and  masks.     Headdresses  with 
bulging  eyes  and  upcurving  pig  tusks 
are  formed  from  the  tree  fern  trunk. 
These  are  worn  by  Initiates  Into  men's 
fraternities.     Some  masks  are  4-sided, 
all  sides  showing  the  same  face. 
Carved  figures  stand  before  dwellings 
to  show  social  rank.     Death  masks  are 
made  by  molding  vegetable  paste  over 
a  skull.     Painted  masks  with  hair  of 
bleached  banana  trunk  fiber  are  worn 
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in  rites  to  incroaso  the  yield  of  yams. 
Wooden  puppets  play  a  part  in  myths 
of  death  and  resurrection. 

THE  SMALL  KAMBAS 

The  heavily  wooded  interior  of  S 
Malekula  is  the  home  of  the  Sniall 
Nanbns.     Because  no  missionaries  hav*.- 
penetrated  here,  the  400  to  500  tribes- 
men living  in  many  scattered  villages 
have  retained  almost  all  of  their 
primitive  customs  right  up  to  the 
present.     The  men  wear  a  small  penis 


wrapper   (    ."/O  made  of  banana  leaf  — 
thus  the  tribe's  name.     They  are 
famous  for  their  gaudy  face-masks  and 
body  paint  %rorn  during  funeral  rites, 

an  explanation  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Vila  Cultural  Center.  Anyone 
considering  a  visit  to  the  Small  Nambas 
should  be  very  certain  they  know  what 
they're  doin;;.  and  scriipu Ions  1  v  observe 
all  taboos.     There  have  been  a  number 
of  incidents  during  the  past  few  years 
when  people  went  into  places  w.iere 
thev  wore  not  allowed  or  started 
snapping  pictures  at  ttie  wrong  time. 
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7      \^    iiAL  FKULA 

NALBKULA 
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Tanmaru 
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Amok 
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Leviaap 

4. 

Brenwo  i 

5. 

Norsup 
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Lakatoro 
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BoCon 

0  . 

Lamap 

9. 

Small  Nambas 

10. 

South-Hest  Bay 

11. 

TlMun 

Anyone  getting  into  trouble  here  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself »  and 

will   get   scant   sympattiy   from  the 

authorities  on  the  coast. 


offices.  Many  convivial  and  picturesque 
red  and  green  parrots  around  here. 

THE  BIG  NAMBAS 


RettlnR  there:    Guides  up  Into  this 
area  can  be  expensive,  as  murh  as 
V.2000  per  day.    You  can  find  them  in 
South-West  Bay  or  Boton  (Butln),  30 
km  SE  of  Norsup  by  road.     The  Small 
Nambaa  sometimes  come  down  to  these 
places  to  trade.    The  sad  thing  is 
that  a  lot  of  towists  going  in  there 
will  probably  destroy  the  very  thing 
they  come  to  see. 

Norsup t     Norsup  Airport  is  located 
midway  betweon  Norsup  and  l.nkatoro, 
the  former  French  and  British  District 
Headquarters  in  HE  Malekula.    The  PRNV 
at  Norsup  has  one  rather  grubby 
bungalow  for  v. 1000.     from  Norsup: 
There  are  boats  several  times  a  week 
from  Norsup  to  Santo,  v. 400  OH.  It*s 
possible  to  walk  along  the  shore  from 
Norsup  CO  Tautu  village  near  the 
airport.    Notice  the  very  large 
villages  on  Malekula.    Beautiful  white 
Aop  Beach  is  right  beside  the  airport. 

Lak-i iiivo  :    3%  km  S  of  Norsup  Airport* 
this  is  the  former  British  District 
Headquarters,  and  a  much  nicer  place 
to  stay  than  Norsup.     The  lovely 
Government  Rest  House  is  surrounded  by 
trees  and  flowers,  and  costs  v. 350; 
you  can  cook.    Get  supplies  from  the 
Co-op  store  and  take  in  a  movie  at  the 
clui-  Thurs.  and  Sun.  evenings.  Have 

a  look  at  the  tr.idi  t  ionnl-style  open- 
air  courthouse  up  near  the  government 


These  were  the  Last  tribesmen  of 
Vanuatu  to  be  touched  hv  western  civil- 
ization.   Now  only  about  a  dozen  of 
the  once-feared  Big  Nambas  are  left  on 
the  plateau  at  Amok  (55  m)   in  the  NW 
of  the  island;  the  rest  have  moved 
dovn  to  the  coastal  villages  of  Tmmaru, 
Levlamp,  and  Brenwei  over  the  past  15 
years.    This  exodus  to  the  coast  was 
to  escape  savage  tribal  fighting,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  expanded 
opportunities  found  in  the  coastal 
areas.    Anok,  20  km  from  Morsup,  is 


head  with  tusks  from  Malekul.i:     Aji  effigy 
representing  a  nychlcal  figure  pconinent 
in  eh*  fertility  carMwalM  eoadaeted  by 
the  Navinbur  secret  society  in  the  8«ilaa( 
District.  SW  Malekula.     Brightly  colored 
with  red,  blue  and  white  paint,   the  head  is 
aade  of  clay.     It  was  aodeled  on  the  skull 
of  •  f onwr  MBber  of  eh*  •eeioty. 
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an  8-hour  walk.    A  new  road  runs  froB 
Unmet  on  the  coast  just  E  of  Brenweit 
through  Wlaru  to  the  edge  of  Aaok.  Up 
until  the  1930*8  there  tras  almost 
constant  Internecine  warfare  among 
the  300-odd  tribesmen  of  that  time, 
and  cannlballsa  was  frequently  prac- 
ticed (the  last  occurred  about  25 
years  ago).     Strange  rites  still 
remain.    The  men  continue  to  barter 
yaas  and  pigs  for  mooen,  and  if  a  aan 
values  his  wife  highly  he  may  do  her 
honor  in  an  expensive,  secret  ritual. 
In  this  ceremony  a  certain  tribesaan 
knocks  out  the  «foiiian*s  2  front  teeth. 


considered  great  prizes  by  virtuous 
Big  Namba  %#omen.    Big  Namba  women 
Still  wear  a  large  headdress  of  red 
fibers,  and  the  men  a  large  red  penis 
sheath  (namba)  and  wide  bark  belt. 
You  must  pay  for  photos:  v. 200  for 
pictures  of  ordinary  villagers,  and 
V.IOOO  for  a  pietore  of  Chief 

Virhambat  himself.     This  chief  has  7 
wives  and  is  fairly  friendly,  allow- 
ing travelers  to  stay  in  his  guest 
house  in  exchange  for  gifts  of  tinned 
food.    At  Pluinli,  near  Jmok,  there 
are  3  old  nakamals. 


ESPIRITU  SANTO 


With  3,9<!i7  sq  km  and  10,399  people, 
this  is  Vanuatu's  largest  island.  It 
was  here  at  Big  Bay  (Bay  of  St.  Philip 
and  St.  Janes)  on  the  H  side  of  the 
island  that  the  Spanish  conquistador 
Quiros  established  his  brief  settle- 
•ent  of  'Hew  Jerusalen'  in  1606.  This 
lasted  only  a  month,  and  all  that 
remains  Is  a  wall  8  m  long  with  2  gun 
openings,  probably  part  of  a  simple 
fort.    The  wall  is  90  m  from  the  sea» 


< 


V 


SANTO 
AND  _ 

ENVIRONS 


and  180  m  from  the  Matantas  River. 
Primitive  bush  people  still  live  in 
the  interior  of  the  island.  Santo 
was  the  scene  of  an  abortive  seces- 
sionist  movement  inspired  by  reaction- 
ary and  opportunist  elements  on  the 
eve  of  Vanuatu's  independence.  Wusi 
on  the  W  coast  (accessible  only  by 
boat)  is  the  source  of  some  of 
Vanuatu's  only  native  pottery. 


} 
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ESPIRITU  SANTO 


secret  socletiea;    Saent  ■Oclatles.  such  am  the  Suquc 
Society  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  northern  Vnnu.itu, 
vere  divided  Into  a  series  of  graded  levels.    A  aan 
had  to  ecci— ilif  coneiderable  waaldk  Co  advanc*.  In 
addition  to  pajMMBta  at  pigm,  lacpi  tmnrmi  f  ItncM, 
wmAm,  and  fons*  had  to  hm  prowldad  for  ttia  earfony. 
Different  helmet  masks  {ttmes  mbalmbal)  were  made  for 
each  level,  and  these  became  tenporary  hoaea  for  an- 
caatnl  spirits.    Curved  boar  tu^  m  ■■nil  art 
•od  ware  kapt  af  tar  pi^  aacrlf  icM  as  avidsnoa  «f 
Maltb. 
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SARIO 

Apmvt  fnm  Vila,  Santo  (Lugmvllle) 
is  the  only  town  of  any  consequence 

In  Vanuatu.     It  lies  on  the  SE  cornar 
of  the  island  and,  with  a  wartime 
population  of  100,000,  vat  an  import- 
ant U.S.  Amy  base  in  WW  II.  Today 
WW  II  quonset  huts  still  account  for 
a  high  percentage  of  Santo 's  residen- 
tial and  coanarcial  houaing.    Vitb  a 
current  population  of  5,500,  Santo  is 
an  important  economic  center.  Besidaa 
the  aany  Chinese  shops,  there  are  2 
■eat  canneries,  and  the  port  handles 
many  of  Vanuatu's  exports  -  40X  being 
low-grade  smoked  copra  which  is 
ahipped  out  to  be  nade  into  soap. 
The  recent  disturbances  in  Santo 
seriously  disrupted  the  local  economy, 
and  things  have  been  alow  in  getting 
back  to  normal,   airports  Pakoa 

Airport  (SON),  between  Santo  and 
Palekula,  is  5  km  E  of  town.    This  is 
a  reconditioned  WW  II  airstrip,  one 
of  4  remaining  in  the  area. 

from  Santo  by  air:  Air  Melanesiae  has 
direct  flights  from  Santo  to  the  Banks 
Islanda,  Aoba,  Pentecoat,  Nalekula, 

and  Port  Vila.     Solair  has  a  ffeekly 
flight  from  Santo  to  Santa  Crus  in 
the  Solomons,  and  cm  to  floniara. 
Book  early  because  this  plane  only 

carries  10  passengers.     Solair  flights 
cannot  be  worked  into  an  international 
mileage  ticket,    by  boat;  'Get  boats 
to  Aorc  Island  (v. 100)  from  the  mouth 
of  the  SarakaCa  River.      For  boats  to 

Aoba  (v. 400),  Malekula  (v. 400),  and 
Vila  (v. 2500) •  ask  at  the  uharf  down 

the  road  E  of  town,     local  t ranspor t : 
Buses  around  town  cost  v. 20. 

stay  and  eat:     The  rhcapest  place  is  the 
Church  of  Christ  Transit  House  near  the 
Anglican  church,  v. 300  dormitory  style, 
and  you  can  cook.    The  New  Look  Motel 
opposite  Bums  Phllp  has  AC  rooms  with 
private  bath  at  v. 1200,  cooking  facili- 
ties -  good  value.    Try  also  the  Hotel 
Asia  downtown  and  Les  Castors  Motel* 
Get  snacks  in  town  at  Burns  Philp 
Snack  Bar;  meat  pies  v. 35,  drinks  v. 10, 
or  buy  groceries  here,    sights;  Though 
there's  an  attractive  park  along 
Segond  Channel  looking  across  to  Aore» 
and  a  aev  municipal  building  and 
market  beyond,  Santo  still  aeema  to 


pudding  gpocvn!    This  typ«  of  SpOOB 
was  made  in  the  Bank*  Islands  to 
cut  puddings,   taro,  breadfruit, 
•Cc.    The  hsndlts  were  often  els- 
bdncely  esrvedj  mb*  were  us«d 
only  by  certain  rinks  of  society. 

lack  the  flair  of  Vila.    The  rough 
can  be  very  rough  on  the  front  9  holea 
at  the  Santo  Golf  Course:    a  sign 
reads,  'Watch  for  Crocodiles  Near  the 
7th  Tee.* 

PALELUKA  PENINSULA 

Juat  paat  the  airport,  near  the  monu- 
ment to  Capt.  Elwood  J.  Evart,  103 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  (1942),  ia 
a  road  to  the  shore.    This  road  ia 
doae  to  the  spot  where  the  wreck  of 
the  USS  President  Coolidnc   lies  on 
an  angle  at  the  edge  of  the  reef,  the 
bow  18  m  down.    The  Coolidg^  was  a 
32,000  ton  pre-war  luxury  liner 
converted  into  a  supply  ship  which 
sank  in  1942  after  hitting  a  U.S. 
minefield  in  ita  haate  to  get  into 
harbor  without  a  pilot.     A  salvage 
operation  recovered  550  tons  of  fuel 
oil,  which  were  sold  to  a  passing 
cruise  ship.    Outfitted  with  a  mask 
and  snorkel,  you  can  see  the  wreck 
on  very  clear  days  only.    Santo  Oive 
Tours  (Box  233,  Santo)  runa  under- 
water toura. 
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Mill  ion  Dollar  Point ;     Just  a  little 
farther  along  is  Million  Dollar  Point 
where  U.S.  Forces  dumped  immense 
quantities  of  war  natarial  just 
before  their  departure  from  Santo. 
The  local  Frenchmen  of  the  time 
failed  to  cake  an  American  offer  to 
sell  then  the  equipment  at  an  alaost 
give-away  rate,  thinking  thev  were 
going  to  get  it  all  for  free.    But  a 
ranp  was  built  out  into  the  water 
instead  and  all  rolling  stOCk  driven 
off  the  end.     Today  rustinp,  mrtal 
and  coke  bottles  are  strewn  tor  a 
km  all  along  the  coast  here,  stay; 
You  can  camp  right  on  the  coast,  but 
better  camping  is  fotind  at  the  Club 
Nautique  near  the  beginning  of 
Palekula  Peninsula.    It  has  a  good 


beach,  toilet,  and  shower.  This 
place  is  officially  for  members  only, 
but  you're  usually  welcome  -  especi- 
ally if  you*re  dlplonatic  about  it. 
Hive  the  caretaker  v. 100  or  SO*  even 
though  he  won't  ask  for  it. 

The  South  Pacific  Fishing  Cowpany; 

This  company  now  occupies  the 
northern  end  of  Palekula  Peninsula 
beyond  Million  Dollar  Point,  12  kn 
from  town.    Established  in  1957,  the 
SPFC  now  accounts  for  A0%  of  Vanuatu's 
export.s.    The  company  is  Japanese- 
owned,  but  the  fishing  boats  are 
mostly  Taiwanese.     Frozen  fish  are 
exported  to  Hawaii  and  elsewhere. 
Go  right  on  past  the  'No  Entry'  sign 
and  apply  in  the  office  for  a  visit. 


OTHER  ISLANDS 


Aneityurn :    The  plane  from  Tanna  lands 
on  a  sandy  islet  here.     Take  a  15 
min.  ride  in  a  launch  to  Aneityum's 
beach.    The  inhabitants  of  this  south- 
ensKMit  island  of  the  Vanuatu  group 
practice  subsistence  agriculture. 
Petroglyphs  are  found  on  the  island, 
most  of  then  totenic.    The  kauH  pine 
grows  on  Aneity^. 


drum  frcn  Ambrym 
hollowed  fron  a  tree 
trunk 


Erromango ;    A  center  of  the  sandal- 
wood trade  in  the  early  19th  C. ,  this 
area  still  exports  precious  wood  today. 
The  methoda  used  by  early  traders 
were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
massacres  of  early  missionaries  to 
the  island.    Plaques  in  the  church  at 
Dillons  Bay  renenber  the  nartyrdon  of 

John  Williams  and  James  Harris  at  this 
place  in  1839.     Today,  Erromango  has 
only  600  inhabitants.    At  Ipota  on 
the  E  coast,  stay  in  enpty  logging 
huts.     One  of  the  world's  last  natural 
stands  of  kauri  trees  are  found  here. 
It's  possible  to  fly  from  Vila  to 
Ipota  and  then  walk  across  the  775  sq 
lea  center  of  the  Island  to  Dillons 
Bay  in  the  W  in  2  days.    Ac  Dillons 
Bay,  caap  on  the  grass  beside  the  river 
and  buy  supplies  in  the  village  co-op 
store.     Buy  fresh  mackerel  from  the 
fishermen  for  v. 10  each.    There  are 
flights  fron  Dillons  Bay  to  Tanna  or 
Vila. 

Ambrym:     Two  big  active  volcanoes  are 
found  on  Anbryn.    Mt.  Benbow  (1,159  n) 
is  best  approached  from  Port  Vato  in 
the  S,  while  Mt.  Marum  (1,270  m)  can 
be  climbed  from  Ranon  in  tiie  N. 
Fanla  village,  near  Ranon,  is  one  of 
the  most  traditional  villages  on 
Ambrym.    There  are  3  parts  of  Ambrym, 
connected  by  foot  trails  and  sea,  but 
not  by  road:    N,  W,  and  SE.   Most  of 
the  people  are  Presbyterians.  There's 
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a  Pentecost  land 
diver  leaps  from  a 
tower,  liana  vines 
tied  Co  his  ankles 
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an  airstrip  on  the  W  end  of  the  island, 
crafts :    Natives  fashion  carved  faces 
onto  2-m  logs,  and  then  slot  and 
hollow  them  out  to  be  used  as  signal 
drums  (slit  gongs).    Ambrym  is  also 
noted  for  its  fern  figures.  Bamboo 
flutes  with  burnt-in  geometric  designs 
are  also  made. 

PENTECOST  ISLAND 


Pentecost  is  renowned  for  its  land 
divers,  a  very  thrilling  spectacle  to 
watch  on  this  thickly  forested  island. 
Men  tie  liana  vines  to  their  ankles 
then  jump  head  first  from  atop  25  ra 
man-made  towers,  jerking  to  a  halt 
just  inches  above  the  ground.  Slack 
in  the  lifeline  vine  eases  the  shock 
when  it  stretches  to  its  limit.  The 
jumpers  are  rarely  injured.  This 
daring  leap  is  taken  to  prove  their 
manhood.     Even  8-year-old  boys  prove 
their  courage  by  hurtling  from  the 
giddy  height  of  the  edifices.  When 
it  appears  as  if  the  plunging  diver 
will  smash  to  the  ground,  the  vines 
stretch  full  out  to  slow  and  finally 
stop  his  fall  as  his  head  touches 
the  spaded  earth.    The  diving  usually 
takes  place  around  April-June,  soon 
after  the  yam  harvest.     Island  Holi- 
days has  completely  taken  over  the 
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land  diving  on  Pentecost  and  everyone 
(even  those  not  on  the  tour)  must  pay 
V.6000  to  watch  (v. 8000  if  you  have  a 
movie  camera)!     There's  no  way  to 
avoid  this;  the  tour  companies  have 
everything  wrapped  up,  so  it's  pref- 
erable to  see  it  on  television.  Often 
the  diving  takes  place  at  Bunlap  vil- 
lage.    The  locals  have  seen  so  many 
flash  tourists  pass  through  that  they 
now  charge  v. 2000  a  day,  including 
meals,   to  stay  in  the  village.  Better 
value  is  Maru  Bungalow  at  Wali;  these 
3  units  with  cooking  facilities  are 
V.500  single,  v. 800  double,  getting 
there:    Pentecost's  airport  is  at  Lono- 
rore,  on  the  island's  W  side.  The 
flight  there  from  Vila  goes  via  Santo. 


dancing:    Dancers  on  Pentecost  wear 
pandanus -woven  mats  and  a  crown  of 
pandanus -palm  fibers,  while  the 
hollowed-out  log  slit  drums  can  be 
heard  kilometers  away.  Coconut-bark 
headdresses  are  also  worn  by  dancers 
who  represent  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
During  dances  to  protect  the  yam  crop, 
still  other  dancers  wear  bamboo  masks 
covered  in  clay  and  cobwebs .  Dancers 
in  shark  masks  drive  away  evil  before 
the  crop  can  be  harvested. 

Aoba:    Aoba  Island,  seen  from  Esplritu 
Santo  just  on  the  horizon,  was  the 
inspiration  for  James  Mitchener's 
'Bali  Hai.'    Aoba  has  an  extinct 
crater  with  a  warm-water  lake. 
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SOLOMON  ISLANDS 


INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  last  regions  to  fall  under 
luropean  religious  and  polltieal 
control,  the  Solomons  remain  today 
the  least  visited  and  least  known 
islands  of  the  Pacific.    Yet  here  are 
10  easily  accessible  large  and  in- 
numerable small  islands,  with  a  friend' 
ly,  intelligent  people  who  are  eager 
to  help  visitors.    As  yet  little  has 
been  done  to  encourage  tourism,  so 
the  nuaber  of  tourists  to  these 
islands  is  still  negligible.    Most  of 
those  who  do  come  are  on  cruises  or 
Stay  for  only  a  fev  days,  mainly  in 
Honiara,  the  capital  on  Guadalcanal. 

So  you're  really  in  for  something 
original.    Flights  into  the  country 
are  few,  acconmodations  are  sparse, 
and  inforuation  is  difficult  to  get 

before  you  arrive.     Even  yacht  traffic 
is  discouraged  by  the  imposition  of  a 
$100  'light  fee.*    Uhite  uissionaries 
and  anthropologists  have  painted  such 
a  dismal  picture  of  tourism  for  local 
offioials  that  even  the  Solomon  Islands 
Tourist  Authority  doesn't  really  care 
vAeelier  you  com  or  not.  PoThape 
they've  got  a  point.    Travelers  in 
the  Solomons  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  get  well  off  the  beaten 
track  and  have  a  genuine  South  Sea 
paradise  all  to  thesvelves. 

the  land;    With  its  30,303  sq  km  area, 
die  SoloMons  are  one  of  the  major  in- 
sular territories  of  the  Pacific. 
This  volcanic  and  mountainous  country 
is  msde  up  of  the  6  large  islands  of 
San  Cristobal  (Makira) ,  Guadalcanal, 
Malaita,  Santa  Isabel,  New  Georgia, 
and  Choiseul  (pronounced  Choysle), 
and  about  20  other  ■edioa-sised  islands, 
plus  numberless  sasU  islands  and 
islets.    The  group  stretches  froa  the 


Bougainville  Strait  in  the  W  for  nearly 
1,000  ka  to  Patotafca  or  Mitre  in  the 

E;  and  for  692  km  from  the  atoll  of 
Ontong  Java  In  the  N  to  Rennell  Island 
in  the  S.    Rennell  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  exaaplee  of  a  raised  atoll  la 
Oceania.    The  hig^iaet  aountain  is 
Mt.  Lammas  (Popomana'^pu)  on  Guadal- 
canal (2,330  m).    The  NW  islands  of 
BougalavlUe  and  Bake  belong  to  the 
Soloaons  both  culturally  and  geo- 
graphically,  but  are  under  the  politi- 
cal control  of  Papua  New  Guinea. 

eliaate!   The  Soloaons  are  hot  and 

hnald  year  round,  but  the  heaviest 
rainfall  comes  Jan. -March.     The  most 
pleasant  time  to  visit  is  July-Sep. 
when  rainfall,  hnaldity,  and  tonper- 
atures  are  at  their  lowest.    Winds  are 
light  to  non-existent  July-April,  so 
cruising  yachts  can  expect  to  do  a  lot 
of  powering. 

HISTORY 

pre-hlatoryt    The  earliest  proven  date 

for  human  habitation  on  Guadalcanal, 
provided  by  the  radiocarbon  dating  of 
remains  from  Fotoruma  Cave  near  the 
Poha  River  (Guadalcanal),  is  1300-1000 
B.C.    Due  to  the  nature  of  the  objects 
discovered  in  this  excavation,  and  the 
absence  of  pottery  (the  19th  C.  in- 
habitants of  the  island  also  hsd  no 
pottery) ,  it  is  believed  that  the 
occupants  of  this  quite  sizeable  cave 
were  the  direct  ancestral  group  of 
the  present-day  people  of  Guadalcanal. 

It  is  likely  that  even  earlier  sites 
await  discovery  and  that  man  has 
lived  on  the  island  no  less  than  4,000 
yeers.   Mew  Britain  obaidian  waa 
carried  through  the  Soloams  to  Santa 
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This  Ortelius  map  published  in  1587  is  partly 
based  on  the  lost  charts  of  Mvaro  de  Men- 
dana,  who  disrovered  the  Soloaons  in  1568. 
Although  they  seem  to  be  indicated  with  re- 
markable accuracy  for  the  tlnet  Mendana 


placed  the  Soloraons  far  to  the  E  of  their 
actual  location.     Subsequent  voyagers  were 
unable  to  rediscover  the  islands  for  over 
200  years. 


Cruz  and  New  Caledonia  some  3,000 
years  ago.     the  Spanish  episode;  Old 
Incan  legends  told  of  certain  islands 
600  leagues  W  of  Peru.    The  Incan  hero 
Yupanqui  made  a  voyage  W  and  found  2 
marvelously  rich  Islands  from  whence 
he  brought  back  silver  and  gold,  a 
copper  throne,  black  slaves,  and  the 
skin  of  a  horse-like  animal.  Spanish 
aonquistadores  ever  eager  for  fresh 
booty  prepared  an  expedition  to  find 
the  missing  Eldovado ^  and  in  Nov. 
1567,  Don  Alvaro  de  Mendana  set  out 
from  Callao,  Peru.     On  7  Feb.  1568, 
Mendana  arrived  at  Santa  Isabel  and 
became  the  first  European  to  set  eyes 
on  the  Solomons.    Mendana  established 
a  base  on  Santa  Isabel,  and  his  men 
built  a  small,  5-ton  undecked  vessel 
to  explore  reefs  that  would  have  de- 
stroyed a  much  bigger,  clumsier  ship. 
At  the  beginning  of  March,  a  fleet  of 


war  canoes  paddled  near  the  Spanish 
ship,  presenting  Mendana  with  a  quarter 
of  a  boy,  garnished  with  taro  roots. 
Due  to  the  violence  and  treachery 
initiated  earlier  by  a  subordinate 
commander,  the  9-member  watering  party 
sent  out  by  Mendana  had  been  massacred 
to  a  man.    The  Spaniards  then  fired  on 
every  village  within  reach,  and  when 
they  departed  Guadalcanal  was  left  in 
ashes  and  death.    Mendana  found  no 
gold  in  the  Solomons,  but  he  gave  the 
Islands  their  exotic  name  to  infer  to 
his  royal  patrons  that  they  were  as 
rich  as,  or  even  the  source  of  King 
Solomon's  treasure  -  an  early  example 
of  a  real  estate  salesman's  trickery. 
The  name  soon  appeared  on  maps  and  in 
formal  reports,  and  was  eventually 
adopted  as  official.    Mendana  sailed 
among  the  Islands  in  his  brigantine, 
giving  them  the  Spanish  names  that 
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are  still  in  use  today.   Hendana  left 

San  Cristobal  for  Peru  on  the  morning 
of  17  Aug.  1568.     He  returned  in  1595 
and  visited  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  but 
the  SolflBons  were  lost  to  Pacific 
tunrlgatora  for  the  next  200  yeara. 

rediscovery  and  exploitation:     in  1767 
Capt.  Carteret  redlacovered  Santa  Cruz 
and  Malaita,  opening  the  door  to  un- 
scrupulous traders  and  labor  recruit- 
ers who  began  to  arrive  during  the 
19tii  Ceotury.    The  Mtliods  of  the 
bl.ickbirders,  who  kidnapped  worhers 
for  the  sugar  fields  of  Fiji  and 
Queensland,  sparked  a  wave  of  intense 
antl-Buropean  feeling  reaoltlng  In 
the  murder  of  many  respected  mission- 
aries and  honest  traders.    The  fero- 
doua  and  attsplcioos  people  of  these 
lalanda  had  good  reason  to  hate  the 
white  man  -  the  blackbirders  even 
utilized  the  hellish  crick  of  dressing 
up  la  priests'  gome  to  ensure  a 
peaceful  reception  upon  landing  on 
an  island.     The  native*?  thus  murdered 
their  first  real  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  Honselgneur  Epalle,  on  Senta 
Isabel  in  1845;  and  killed  COHBOdore 
Goodenough  in  1875  because  they 
believed  him  to  be  a  blackbirder. 
The  recruiting  becaae  aore  volunteer 
oriented  in  the  latter  19th  C . ,  but 
was  still  a  system  that  amounted  to 
economic  slavery.    This  finally  died 
out  in  Queenaland  in  1904  and  in  Fiji 
In  1910.    the  colonial  period:  To 
end  the  abuses  once  and  for  all,  the 
British  declared  a  protectorate  over 

the  Southern  Solomons  (Guadalcanal , 

San  Cristobal,  Malalta,  and  the  New 
Georgia  group)  in  1893.     The  Santa 
Cruz  group,  Rennell,  and  Bellona  were 
added  in  189S  end  1899.  Geraany 
transferred  the  Shortlands,  Choiseul, 
Santa  Isabel,  and  Ontong  Java  to 
Britain  in  1900  in  exchange  for  a 
free  hand  in  Samoa.    There  was  no 
tribal  confederacy  or  any  coherent 
government  in  the  Solomons  up  to  that 
time.     London  dictated  that  the  new 
colony  must  he  self-supporting,  so 
little  was  done  for  the  islanders 
until  just  a  few  years  prior  to  inde- 
pendence.   Government  officials 
sesmed  only  to  eppeer  to  collect  taxes 
and  punish  people.    Much  of  the  work 
of  education  and  caring  for  the  natives 


waa  left  to  the  missionaries,  who 

still  wield  great  influence.  The 
protectorate's  capital  was  originally 
on  the  islet  of  lulagi.    Tulagi  was 
devastated  by  the  Americana  while 
they  were  trying  to  throw  the  Japaneae 
out  during  the  Solomon  Islands  camr 
paign.    The  capital  was  moved  to 
Honiara*  on  more  strategic  Guadalcanal 
after  W  II. 

WW  IT  and  its  aftermath:     The  Solomons 
suffered  the  full  brunt  of  the  Pacific 
War.    After  Singapore  fell  in  19A2 
theae  lalanda  were  completely  expoeed 
and  helpless  until  1943.  Japanese 
forces  landed  on  Guadalcanal  on 
4  July  1942,  and  started  building  an 
airbase  that  would  have  menaced  the 
long  chain  of  islands  to  the  SE  and, 
ultimately,  Australia.    After  the 
Jepanese  occupetion,  many  members  of 
the  British  administration  stayed  on 
to  gather  Intelligence  with  the  help 
of  militant  churchmen,  planters,  nuns, 
and  mission  nurses,  who  Joined  the 
coastwatching  organisation.  The 
Solomon  Islanders  were  fiercely  loyal 
to  the  Allied  cause  and  saved  many 
American  Uvea.    It 'a  claimed,  in 
fact,  that  not  one  white  man  was 
delivered  by  a  black  man  into  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  during  the  whole  inve- 
aion.    On  7  Aug.  1942,  10,000  troqpa 
from  the  U.S.  1st  Marine  Division  went 
ashore  on  Red  Beach,  Guadalcanal. 
This  landing  eventually  turned  the 
powerful  Japanese  offensive  back,  and 

chanped  the  course  of  history.  The 
marines  met  no  resistance  in  the 
initial  landing,  and  Inmedietely  oc- 
cupied Henderson  Field.    But  the  next 
day  Japanese  fighters  prevented  U.S. 
transports  from  unloading  supplies. 
That  night  an  enaay  task  force  of  8 
ships  stole  silently  by  a  destroyer 
patrol  near  Savo  Island  and  sank  4 
Allied  cruisers  and  2  destroyers,  in 
addition  to  inflicting  damage  on  other 
warships.     This  was  one  of  the  worst 
naval  defeats  ever  suffered  by  the  U.S., 
and  these  savage  attacka  cauaed  Allied 
naval  forces  to  retreat.    The  Japaneae 
then  began  an  intense  campaign  to 
throw  the  10,000  marines  into  the  sea. 
Supplies  and  troops  were  ftnmeled 
down  the  Slot  (a  wide  channel  that 
divides  the  Solomons  into  2  chains  of 
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islands)  on  the  'Tokyo  Express,'  and 
Japanese  planes  bombed  Guadalcanal 
IncMsantly.    The  Mirliies  held  oot 

against  malaria,  blood-curdling  banzai 
charges,  and  bombardment  by  land  and 
sea  for  6  months.    The  nightmare 
f  Inelly  ended  la  Allied  vtetory  in 
Feb.  19A3,  although  some  die-hard 
Japanese  detachments  weren't  wiped 
out  in  the  Cholseul  and  the  weatenaMt 
Shorclaads  diatrlcts  until  1945. 

the  vestiges:    World  War  II 
left  deep  aerka  on  the  Solonona  aa 
the  Americans  had  poured  in  huge 
quantities  of  men  and  material  to 
crush  the  Japanese  presence  there. 
Abandoned  artillery  ahella,  aea-wom 
anti-aircraft  guns,  wreckages  of  U.S. 
Sheraan  tanks,  bullets  and  ahrapoel 
bladea,  etc.,  atill  turn  up.  Flrea 
in  the  buah  atill  aet  off  unexploded 
bombs  on  occasion,  and  gardeners 
today  find  rifles,  equipment,  and  cart- 
rldgea.    Veatlgea  of  W  II  on  Guadal- 
canal are  still  very  nuch  in  evidence 
when  the  island  is  seen  from  a  plane. 
A  surprising  number  of  present  roads 
and  airfielda  date  froa  the  imr,  and 
trench  lines  and  wrecked  landing 
barges  can  be  spotted  along  the  beach. 
In  1967  a  British  bomb-disposal  team 
uncovered  11,000  boaba,  atoekpilea 
left  by  the  Allies  after  WW  II,  while 
working  to  extend  the  runway  of 
Henderson  Field.    Buried  In  a  110- 
hectare  area  near  Boolara  are  liter- 
ally tona  of  Buniciona  and  aacploeivea. 

THE  MODERN  SOLOMONS 

government ;     The  first  concrete  step 
towards  independence  was  taken  in 
1970  when  e  aajerlty  of  aeeta  on  the 
Governing  Council  became  elected 
instead  of  appointed.    The  Solomons 
became  internally  self-governing  in 
1976;  in  1977  they  iaaued  their  own 
currency.    They  achieved  full  inde- 
pendence on  7  July  1978.     There  is  a 
38-member  National  Parliament,  includ- 
ing the  priae  ainiater  and  hia  cabi- 
net.    The  country  has  decided  to 
present  a  very  low  profile  in  foreign 
relations,  quite  in  contrast  to 
Vaanatu  and  VHB,  ita  aggreaaive  and 

controversial  neighbors.  Government 
attention  has  been  concentrated  on 
rural  devalopaant,  with  decentralisa- 


tion of  responsibility  to  the  newly 
formed  local  councils.    The  councils 
are  largely  aupported  by  an  annual 
head  tax  which  grew  out  of  the  colon- 
ial system,  aimed  at  forcing  people 
either  to  work  for  planters  or  sell 
part  of  their  produce.  Auatraliaa 
Influence  has  been  quite  extensive 
since  the  war,  as  evidenced  by  the 
videapread  preaence  of  Auatraliaa 
laporta,  buaiaeaaaen,  and  plaatera. 

economy;    Although  90Z  of  the  popula- 
tion rely  on  aubslatence  agriculture* 
the  money  economy  in  the  Solomons  ia 
fairly  healthy.    Copra  has  been  the 
traditional  export  from  the  coastal 
areaa,  but  thia  ia  now  being  aupple- 
aented  by  large  oil  palm  and  rice 
plantations  E  of  Honiara  and  elae- 
where.    Japaneae  f  lahing  coiq>aniea 
have  established  plants  at  Tulagl  aad 
Noro,  and  lumber  companies  are  ex- 
ploiting the  forests  of  Koloabangara 
and  other  ialanda  for  tiaber.  Only 
people  born  in  the  Soloaons  aay  pur- 
chase land,  although  outaidera  can 
obtain  leases. 

the  people;    About  96Z  of  the  Solomon'a 
196,823  people  (1976)  are  Melanesians. 
Guadalcanal  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
ialanda,  but  Nalaita  ia  the  aoat  popu- 
lous.   Almost  all  Solomon  Islanders 
are  Christian.    Melanesians  of  the 
Soloaona  have  an  astounding  variety  of 
coaplexiona  -  ranging  froa  light  tan 
to  blue-black.     Their  features  can  be 
prognathous  and  heavy,  or  delicate  and 
fine-boned.    Light-colored  hair  is 
often  aeen  with  very  dark  akin.  To 
add  to  the  variety,  many  thousanda 
of  Micronesians  from  the  Gilbert 
Ialanda  have  been  reaettled  neer 
Honiara  and  in  the  W.  Anthropologic- 
ally speaking,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  Solomons,  is  the 
ao-called  'Polyneaiaa  Fringe,'  conaist- 
ing  of  the  outlying  islands  of  Rennell 
and  Bellona,  Ontong  Java  and  Sikaiana» 
Tikopla  and  Anuta,  where  some  8,000 
Polynesians  live.    To  protect  theae 
people  from  infectious  epidemics, 
permission  is  still  aoaetiaes  required 
before  ahipa  aay  call  in  at  aoae  of 
the  aore  remote  lalands  of  the  group. 
Some  islands  accumulate  copra  for  half 
a  year  before  a  ship  calls. 
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nguzunguzu :    These  figures,  unique  to  the 

SolononH,   wrrr   oner-  /ittached    to   the   pruw  of 

war  canoes.  Just  above  the  waterline,  as 
they  set  out  on  Che  headhunting  expeditions. 
The  mother-of-pearl  shell  Inlay  work  stands 
ouc  clearly  against  the  black,  ebony.  The 

language :    There  are  some  80-100 
distinct  native  languages,  but  most 
Islanders  understand  and  use  Solomon 
Islands  Pidgin.     Pidgin  generally 
takes  the  vocabulary  of  the  dominant 
language  (in  this  case  English),  and 
the  grammar  of  the  native  languages. 
It  is  used  mainly  as  a  contact  langu- 
age, and  a  second  language,  and  although 
the  vocabulary  may  be  limited,  there 
is  a  richness  and  freshness  to  the 
grammatical  constructions  which  new- 
comers find  delightful.     Get  hold  of 
Fijin  Blong  Yumi  by  Linda  Simons  and 
Hugh  Young.     This  book  will  help  you 
communicate  with  the  older  people  in 
the  villages  and  establish  an  easier 
rapport  with  the  others,  although 
most  of  the  young  people  understand 
English  and  it  is  easy  to  get  by 
without  knowing  any  Pidgin. 

crafts;    The  Solomon  Islander  is  fond 
of  artistic  body  ornaments  such  as 
armlets,  combs,  breastplates,  and 
plugs  for  nose  and  distended  ear  lobes 
made  out  of  turtle  shell,  fmchuBt 
pearl  oyster,  giant  clam  and  other, 
smaller  shellfish.     Soft  and  hard  woods 
are  inlaid  with  shells  and  bone.  Wood- 
carving  and  wood  decorating  can  be 
seen  on  the  eaves  and  fronts  of  the 
houses  and  on  the  prows  of  canoes  con- 
taining black  wooden  figures  and  idols 


best  of  these  carvings  come  from  New  Georgia, 
a  Buch-f cared  headhunting  base  until  Just 

over  a  century  ago.    The  nguzunguzu^  which 
are  sold  at  all  the  craft  outlets  in  Honiara, 
make  excellent  souvenirs. 

carved  out  of  driftwood.    Boats  were 
made  in  the  Solomons  by  sewing  planks 
together  and  caulking  the  seams  with 
oaktim  and  resin.     This  method  created 
a  canoe  capable  of  being  paddled 
rapidly  for  bonito  fishing,  or  for  a 
quick  get-away  after  a  raid  on  a  neigh- 
boring island.    The  highly  polished 
woodcarvlngs  portraying  mystic  figures 
and  symbols  are  outstanding;  sacred 
images  in  courtyards  stand  until  they 
rot  because  no  one  may  ever  touch  them. 
Black  ebony  carvings  come  from  the 
western  Islands  of  the  group,  but 
beware  of  fake  ebony  -  normal  wood 
coated  with  shoe  polish.    The  most 
distinctive  artifact  is  the  nguzunguzu^ 
an  ornamented  canoe  prow  from  the 
western  islands,  often  decorated  with 
fine  nautilus  shell  inlay.     The  minia- 
ture shark  and  fish  figures  are  less 
traditional  but  very  good.  Sharks 
are  a  popular  theme  in  Solomon-Island 
art  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
soul  of  a  successful  fisherman  was 
reincarnated  in  a  shark.    The  black 
ceremonial  food  bowls  are  from  the  E, 
and  the  Polynesian  outlyers  contrib- 
ute fine  bags,  baskets,  mats,  and 
miniature  weapons.     From  Malaita 
comes  the  traditional  shell  money, 
made  into  beautiful  necklaces.  Prices 
for  crafts  and  artifacts  in  the 
Solomons  tend  to  be  considerably 
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higher  than  In  other  Pacific  islands 
such  as  Tonga,  but  the  quality  is 
worth  It.    Bargaining  is  not  encour- 
aged, but  if  you  feel  the  price  asked 

is  too  high,  hesitate  a  few  moments  - 
then  ask  the  seller  if  he  has  a 
second  price. 

PRACTICALITIES 

^tting  there:  Air  Pacific  has  flights 
to  Honiara  £roB  Brisbane  and  Port  Vila, 

while  Air  Nauru  arrives  from  Nauru; 
agents  for  Air  Hauru  are  Guadalcanal 
Travel.    Fares  run  ns$112  to  Nauru, 
then  US$96  from  Nauru  to  Tarawa,  where 

you  connect  with  the  Air  Tungaru  flight 
to  Honolulu  -  a  cheap  way  to  the  U.S.A. 
Another  Air  Nauru  noneysaver  is  Honiara' 
Nandi  costing  about  US$291  on  Air  Nauru, 
but  F$321  on  Air  Pacific.     Both  Solair 
and  Air  Niugini  fly  from  Honiara  to 
Kleta,  but  Solair  also  flies  to  Kieta 

from  Munda  (SI$50) ,  Gizo  (SI$45) ,  and 
Balalai  (SI$35) ,     This  lets  you  visit 
the  Western  Solomons  before  moving  on 
to  PNG.    One  of  Solair *s  aost  innova- 
tive new  air  routes  is  Honiara  to 
Santo  via  Santa  Cruz.     Note,  however, 
that  Solair  flights  cannot  be  included 
in  an  international  ndleage  ticket. 
domestic  air  service:     Solnir,  the 
domestic  carrier,  connects  most  of 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Solomons, 
but  coats  3  times  more  than  the  boat. 
You  get  20X  off  by  going  standby,  or 
23%  off  if  you're  a  student  under  26. 
Baggage  allowance,  16  kilos. 

eat  and  stay:  The  onlv  true  hotels 
are  in  Honiara,  the  capital.  There 

is  an  expensive  tourist  lodge  at 

Auki  (Malaita) ,  and  some  pleasant 
little  cottages  at  Marau  Sound; 
otherwise  try  the  government  rest 
houses  in  Kirakira,  Malu'u  (Malaita), 
Tulagi,  and  Gizo.    There  is  guesthouse 
accommodation  at  Munda,  and  a  low-key 
resort  at  Tanibea  (Guadalcanal).  Apart 
from  this,  stay  in  villages,  or  camp; 
neither  should  present  any  problems 
in  the  remoter  areas,    food;    If  you 
travel  around,  it's  better  to  get  some 
cooking  utensils.    A  small  pot, 
plastic  plate,  and  cutlery  is  enough; 
you'll  al%fays  find  wood  to  start  a 


fire  with  by  the  roadside.    A  small 
kerosene  cooker  would  be  more  com- 
fortable of  course,  but  it's  more 
weir,ht  to  carry  and  you  must  be 
careful  with  the  kerosene.     A  gas 
cooker  seems  to  be  a  feasible  alterna- 
tive, but  than  you  may  have  to  carry 
enough  replacenent  cartrld /i   ,  and 

they're  hard  to  COOW  by.  Fresh 
vegetables  can  always  be  found  at  the 
market,  and  if  you  like  fish,  you 
won't  have  too  mai^y  problems  getting 
it.    Meat,  however,  you'll  mostly 
have  to  eat  from  tins.    Open  them  up, 
use  the  lid  as  a  handle,  and  heat 
them  right  in  the  fire.     If  you  take 
boats  anywhere  in  the  Solomons  you'll 
have  to  take  your  own  food,  but  there 
are  usually  cooking  facilities  onboard. 

money :     The  Solomon  Islands  dollar 
was  originally  established  at  par  with 
the  Australian  dollar  (the  colonial 
currency),  but  the  rate  was  changed 
to  SI$1  =  A$1.05  in  May,  1979.  visas; 
British  subjects,  Americans,  and  sone 
European  nationals  require  no  visa; 
if  In  doubt  consult  any  British  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  determine  entry 
requirements,  and  everyone  is  eligible 
for  a  7-day  transit  visa  on  arrival. 
The  maximum  stay  is  currently  2  months 
(was  4),  though  there's  no  guarantee 
of  getting  that  long.    Sosietimes  they 
only  give  2  weeks  with  no  extensions, 
sometimes  more.     Depends  on  luck.  A 
neat  appearance  and  iriendly  attitude 
also  helps,   health;    As  soon  as  you 

got  into  Honiara,  head  for  the  phar- 
macy and  buy  your  anti-malaria  pills 
and  mosquito  repellent  if  you  haven't 
already.    Malaria  is  still  virulent 
here  as  well  as  in  PNG.     Take  your 
pills  regularly,  especially  if  you 
go  busfawalking. 

airport :     Henderson  Airport  (HIR)  is 
13  km  from  Honiara.    Take  a  bus  into 
Honiara,  or  hitch.    The  airport  bos 
costs  SI$1  to  town,  while  public 
buses  for  town  leave  at  0635/0700/ 
0825/0925/1305/1530/1650/1735,  for 
15c.    There's  a  tourist  information 
desk  in  the  air  terminal,  but  no  bank 
or  duty  free  shop.    Departure  tax  Is 
8I$5. 
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GUADALCANAL 


Guadalcanal  has  a  total  population  of 
32,000  (1976).    The  scene  of  vicious 
fighting  during  the  war,  the  island, 

with  a  U.S.  tmrtlM  road  ruuiliig  along 
Its  top»  is  still  ravaged  hf  boab 

craters.    Henderson  Field,  one  of  the 
biggest  battlegrounds  of  WW  II»  now 
has  a  smII  open-air  auaeuB  with 

remnants  fron  this  war.    You  can  vlait 
all  the  battlefields  inside  of  a 
couple  of  days. 

BATTLE  ZOnS  OP  mTH  GDADALCMUL 

SE  of  Honiara;    An  excellent  4-bovr 
walk  f  row  Honiara  to  Hount  Auatln 

(410  in)  begins  by  following  the  road 
up  the  E  bank  of  the  Mataniko  River 
from  Chinatown  to  Vara.    Just  after 
croaalng  the  awall  bridge,  ellaib 
straight  up  the  hill  to  your  left  to 
the  hydro  tower.    Continue  along  the 
grassy  hilltops  heading  SE  to  Barana 
village  while  big  cockatoos  fly 
overhead.    Go  up  the  hill  behind  the 
village  to  the  Forestry  Dept.  plots 
(notice  the  kairi  trees)  and  the  wain 
Mount  Austin  load.    The  hill  behind 
Barana  was  named  Gifu  by  the  Japanese* 
who  made  one  ui  the  last  stands  of 
their  cawpaign  here  in  Jan.  1943. 
None  survived.    When  you  come  out  on 
the  road,  turn  right  and  continue  up 
to  the  Cop  of  Mount  Austin  for  a  fine 
view  of  the  E  Guedaleanal  coeat.  Moat 
of  the  historic  hattlef icid.s  are  vis- 
ible from  here.    When  you've  had  an 
eyeful  return  to  the  main  coastal 
highway  back  down  the  same  road.  Hear 
the  junction  is  the  beche  de  mei* 
factory  where  you  can  see  trochua 
•hell  and  dried  beoha  die  imer  f row 
Ontong  Java.    Now  heading  E,  turn 
right  at  Levers  Private  Road  just 
after  the  bridge  over  the  Lungga 
River»  and  go  up  to  the  'houae.'  Tm> 
tunnels  here  once  formed  an  under- 
ground hospital;  one  Is  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  field 

gun,  the  other  farther  hack  behind  the 
office. 


vicinity  of  Henderson  Field:    Not  too 
far  away  from  the  underground  hospital 
is  Henderson  Field,  begun  by  the 
Jepaaeee  in  July  of  1942,  and  ffnlriMtd 
by  the  Aaericans  in  Aug.  of  the  same 
year.    The  old  U.S.  control  tower 

Still  stands  beside  the  runway. 
Hendaricn  Held  was  the  center  of 
fiifiting  during  the  first  part  of 

the  campaign;  the  initial  Japanese 
counter-attack  coming  from  the  E, 
Aug.  21,  at  the  Ilu  River.  Just 
to  the  S  of  Hendenon  Field  is  Edaon's 
Ridge,  also  known  as  Bloody  Ridge. 
Cowing  from  Honiara,  turn  right  Just 
before  the  wain  road  benda  to  paral- 
lel the  runway.    A  secondary  road 
goes  around  the  back  of  the  airfield. 
Take  the  turn  to  the  right  across 


NORTH  GUADALCANAL 

1. 

Kakambona 

2. 

White  River 

3. 

Botanical  Gardens 

4. 

Honiara 

5. 

Nacaniko  River 

6. 

Galloping  Horse  Ridge 

7. 

Vara 

8. 

Sea  Horse  Ridge 

9. 

Hount  Austin 

10. 

Kukum 

11. 

King  George  VI  School 

12. 

Betikama  Carvings 

13. 

Lungga  River 

U. 

underground  hospital 

15. 

Henderson  Airport 

16. 

Edson's  Ridge  (Bloody  Ridge) 

17. 

Alligator  Creek  (Ilu  River) 

18. 

Tenaru  River 

19. 

Tenaru 

20. 

Red  Beach 

21. 

Npnl imb  i  u  River 

22. 

Matepono  River 

23. 

Tetere  Bay 

2U. 

hfbalisiinn  River 

25. 

Mberntide  River 

26. 

Tasimboko  Bay 

27. 

Taivu 

28. 

Gold  Ridge 
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memorial  at  Tetere 


the  cattle  grid,  and  keep  right  all 
the  way  up  the  ridge.     The  first  hill 
bears  an  American  monument  commemorat- 
ing the  terrible  battle  fought  here. 
Continue  along  the  second  hill  where 
several  wooden  Japanese  memorials  are 
located  -  there's  a  fine  view  from 
here.    Barbed  wire  still  hangs  omin- 
ously at  the  far  end  of  the  ridge, 
2  km  S  of  the  airfield.    On  8  Sept. 
19A2,  the  Japanese  failed  to  break 
through  the  American  lines  at  the  llu 
River  and  were  driven  inland  by 
Edson's  Raiders  who  had  arrived  fresh 
from  the  capture  of  Tulagl.     On  the 
nights  of  Sept.  13  and  lA,  these 
Japanese  troops  attacked  the  U.S. 
Forces  on  Edson's  Ridge,  but  were 
broken  up.     In  a  final  gigantic 


effort,  another  Japanese  army  marched 
along  the  Maruyama  Trail  from  V«[hite 
River,  passing  behind  Mount  Austin. 
On  the  nights  of  Oct.  23  and  24  they 
struck  again  at  Edson's  Ridge,  but 
were  turned  back  after  suffering  more 
than  2,000  casualties.    This  battle 
was  one  of  the  turning  points  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific,  and  Edson's  Ridge 
Is  perhaps  the  most  meaningful  WW  II 
site  in  the  Solomons.    Farther  along 
the  main  road  to  the  E,  turn  left  to 
Red  Beach  just  after  the  sawmill. 
The  Americans  landed  here  on  7  Aug. 
19A2,  to  begin  their  6-month  campaign 
to  capture  the  Island.    The  Guadal- 
canal Campaign  ended  in  Feb.  19A3, 
when  the  Japanese,  in  a  masterful 
move,  secretly  withdrew  their  remain- 
ing troops.     One  cannon  still  points 
out  to  sea,  a  silent,  rusted  sentinel. 

NE  coastal  road:     Continuing  by  truck 
E  from  Red  Beach,  cross  the  wide 
coastal  plain  where  the  ricefields  of 
Brewer  Solomons  Assn.  supply  the 
country's  requirements  of  rice,  and 
oil  palm  plantations  of  Solomon  Island 
Plantations  Ltd.  make  the  island  a 
major  exporter  of  palm  oil  (a  hectare 
of  oil  palms  produces  3  times  more 
oil  than  a  hectare  of  coconuts) .  Both 
rice  and  palm  oil  mills  are  estab- 
lished here,  and  can  be  visited  on 
application  to  the  office.    These  very 
sizeable,  praiseworthy  endeavors  were 
initiated  during  the  past  few  years 
in  an  attempt  to  help  give  the  Solomons 
a  strong  base  for  independence.  Sev- 
eral km  ^fter  the  high  bridge  past 
the  rice  paddies,  a  road  to  the  left 
leads  3  km  to  Tetere  Beach.    A  short 
distance  along  the  beach  to  the  right 
is  a  monument  to  5  Austrian  explorers 
who  were  murdered  in  1896  to  prevent 
them  from  climbing  sacred  Mount  Tatuvi. 
Follow  the  road  to  the  left  along  the 
beach  a  little  way,  then  turn  inland 
to  the  left  where  a  large  number  of 
abandoned  WW  II  amphibious  alligators 
(LVT)  lay  lined  up  in  hoary  rustiness. 
As  many  as  30  of  these  are  visible, 
while  others  are  hidden  from  view  in 
the  bush.    After  this  forlorn  reminder 
of  the  wages  of  war,  the  main  road 
continues  through  bush  country,  final- 
ly deteriorating  into  a  track  60  km 
from  Honiara. 
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Harau  Soimd:    Located  at  the  far  E 
end  of  Goadaleanal,  this  Is  on*  of 
the  bMttty  spots  of  the  Soloaons. 
There  is  a  fully  equipped  cottage  for 
rent  on  Tavanlpupu  Island  at  Marau 
Sound;  SI$I20  a  week  for  up  to  4 
persons.   A  Soleir  flight  froa  Honiara 


to  Marau  Sound  arrives  twice  a  week 
(SI$24) .    A  nore  adventuresoae  way 

to  do  it  is  to  fly  from  Honiara  to 
Avuavu  (ST$15)  on  the  S  side  of 
Guadalcanal,  then  follow  the  track 
E  50  tan  to  Marau  Sound. 


HONIARA 


This  capital  started  its  life  after 
the  war  from  the  Quonset  huts  W  of 
Henderson  Field  on  Point  Cruz.  It 
was  placed  in  this  location  to  aake 
use  of  the  asny  wartime  installations, 
and  serve  a  greater  hinterland  than 
the  former  capital  of  Tulagi.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  tiie  fl»ve  froa 
Tulagi  was  that  Honiara  is  in  a  rain 
shadow  (doesn't  rain  as  much).  Sur- 
rounded by  a  reef,  the  city  took  its 
name  f roa  the  native  word  for  Point 
Cruz,  Naho-ni-arat  which  means  'facing 
the  E  and  SE  wind . '    Here  in  1568 
Mendana,  the  European  discoverer  of 
the  Solosms,  raised  a  cross  end 
claimed  the  island  for  Spain.  The 
town  area  was  the  scene  of  heavy 
fighting  in  Sept.  1942,  and  the 
Matanlfco  River  which  runs  right 
through  Che  city  was  the  U.S.- 
Japanese front  line  for  several  months. 
Presently  It's  a  city  of  15,000  (1976), 
i^ere  wide  lawns,  tulips,  fig,  palm, 
poinciana  and  other  flamboyant  trees 
line  the  streets.    Men  with  tattooed 
faces  chewing  betelnut,  snd  hare- 
breasted  women  are  coimnonplace  on 
Honiara's  back  scraets. 


craf ts :    Honiara  has  fine,  high- 
quality  handicrafts,  with  prices  to 
match.    Surprisingly,  prices  In 
Honiara  are  sometimes  cheaper  for 
handicrafts  than  in  their  place  of 
origin.    One  of  the  best  places  to 
price  them  Is  the  Solomon  Islands 
lAiseum,  which  has  an  excellent  sel- 
ection for  sale.    Also  have  a  look 
at  the  handicrafts  at  Solomon  Export- 
ers.   Way  out  on  the  road  towards  the 
airport  Is  Betikama  Carvings,  1^  km 
off  the  main  road.    Run  by  the  Seventh 
Day  Advent  is  ts  with  their  very  large 
selection  of  crafts  dlsplqred  in  a 
showroosi.   There  Is  also  a  captivat- 


ing collection  of  WW  II  relics, 
including  several  planes.    Open  Mon.- 
Fri.  0700-1200/1300-1630,  Sun.  0800- 
1600;  free  admission.    For  unique, 
off-beat  souvenirs  have  a  look  at  the 
workshops  out  at  the  prison  behind 
Police  Headquarters.    The  prisoners 
here  are  busy  making  furniture, 
painting,  or  blowing  glassware.  The 
glass-blowing  enterprise  was  the 
lonovation  of  Hew  Zealand  drug 
smuggler  John  Bishop,  wfho  was  Im- 
prisoned here  for  5  years.   Oood  shoe 
repair  shop  also. 

IMTERIML  TSAMSPOiT 

by  bus;    The  Guadalcanal  Bus  Service 
runs  every  half  hour  from  White  River 
to  King  George  VI  School,  continuing 
on  to  Henderson  Airport  8  times  a  day; 
they  charge  a  flat  15c  fare.  If 
you're  going  farther,  look  for  a  truck 
at  the  Central  Market.    Sample  fares 
are  50<;  to  VUu,  80c  to  Vlsale,  50C  to 
Tetere. 

by  boat:    Traveling  by  boat  within 
the  Solomon  Islands  is  very  easy  as 
there  are  many  services  with  low  fares. 
Get  oriented  In  Honiara  by  going  down 
to  the  wharf  to  look  over  the  ships. 
The  offices  of  the  shipping  companies 
are  all  in  a  row  nearby.    Fares  do 
not  uaually  Include  meals.    Pick  the 
larger  ships  if  you're  in  doubt  about 
your  ability  as  a  sailor.    You'll  make 
many  friends  onboard.    Coral  Seas  Ltd. ; 
This  company  runs  the  Compaaa  Rose  II 
to  Auki  (Kalaita)  every  V7ed .  and  Fri. 
nights,  SI$10  OW.    This  same  ship  or 

the  JndspsndsiiM  leave  every  Sun. 

afternoon  for  Glzo  (Sl$19  from  Honiara) 
via  the  Russell  Islands.    The  company 
advertisement  says,  *Velkm  tang  sipi 
(Welcome  aboard).  Sit  daon  gut  (Relax), 
Kcmm  ham  an  fit       (Arrive  refreshed) , 


r 
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ships  off  Point  Cruz,  Honiara 


Muvin  piksa  long  kala  (Color  Televi- 
sion) ,  Kol  Wata  fo  diring  (Chilled 
water),  Kapet  long  floa  (Wall-to-wall 
carpeting.'    The  Compass  Rose  II 
connects  in  Gizo  with  Western  Council 
ships  for  Choiseul  and  the  Shortlands. 
A  similar  service  is  offered  by  the 
Saratoga  Shipping  Co.  whose  Saratoga 
departs  for  Auki  Fri.  night,  returning 
Sun.  morning,  and  for  Gizo  Mon.  Spend 
the  weekend  at  Auki  using  the  ship  as 
a  hotel.    You  can  also  take  the 
Compass  Ease  II  to  Gizo,  then  return 
a  few  days  later  on  the  Saratoga.  But 
why  hurry?    Cabins  on  all  the  above 
ships  are  double  fare. 

Marine  Division:    This  government  line 
has  a  notice  board  in  their  office 
with  much  information  on  ships.  The 
same  office  issues  tickets  for  the 
government  boat  to  Tulagi  Tues.  and 
Thurs.  at  0830,  Sun.  at  1630,  which 
return  to  Honiara  the  following  day. 
You  can  continue  on  to  Auki  from 
Tulagi  on  the  Solair  amphibian  Tues. 
at  0735.    The  Marine  Division  has  a 
monthly  service  to  Sikaiana  and  Ontong 
Java,  and  another  monthly  trip  to 


Rennell  and  Bellona.    These  voyages 
average  5  days,  and  with  careful 
planning  you  can  pick  up  the  Ontong 
Java  boat  in  Auki.    One  of  the  cheap- 
est cruises  of  its  type  in  the  world 
is  the  monthly  Marine  Division  trip 
to  the  eastern  outer  islands  of  San 
Cristobal  (Makira) ,  Santa  Cruz,  Utupua, 
Duff,  Vanikolo,  Anuta,  and  Tikopla. 
The  voyage  takes  about  23  days  RT. 
The  ship  makes  an  extra  circle  trip 
around  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  before 
calling  at  Vanikolo  for  the  second 
time,  thus  you  could  travel  Honiara-Klra 
Kira-Nendo-Reef  Islands-Duff  Islands- 
Anuta-Tlkopia-Vanikolo  in  about  10 
days,  then  get  off  at  Vanikolo  for  a 
10-day  stay  before  reboarding  the 
same  ship  to  return  to  Honiara  via 
the  Duffs,  Reef  Islands,  Nendo,  and 
Kira  Klra  in  4  or  5  more  sailing  days. 
The  total  cost  would  be  well  under 
SI $100.     To  stop  in  Tikopia  means 
waiting  a  month  for  the  next  ship  out. 
You  could  add  to  your  journey  by 
getting  off  at  Klra  Kira  on  the  way 
back  and  visiting  Santa  Ana  from  there. 
Mawo  Ltd. :    Also  sails  to  the  eastern 
outer  Islands,  but  doesn't  call  at 


Che  more  remote  points  -  only  Santa 
Crus  and  the  otber  Reef  Islands.  Nawo 
Ltd.  also  has  weekly  trips  to  either 
North  Malaita,  Ulawa  off  the  coast  of 
South  Malaita,  or  Kira  Klra.  Central 
Co-operative  Assn.;    Aoothcr  agency 
with  2  ships  Roinr  out  each  month  to 
San  Cristobal  (Makira) ,  one  reaching 
Ulawa  and  one  as  far  as  Santa  Ana. 
This  coapany  also  has  trips  to  M,  W, 
and  S  Malaita,  and  twice  i  month  to 
Santa  Isabel.    Isabel  Development  Co . ; 
Has  wsekly  sailing  •  twice  a  aonth  up 
the  V  coast  of  Ssnta  Isabel  as  far  as 
Kla,  once  a  month  up  the  E  coast  to 
Baolo,  and  twice  a  month  to  Buala. 
Guadalcanal  Council:    Has  a  BOnthly 
trip  right  around  Guadalcanal,  plus 
several  shorter  trips  halfway  around* 
then  back.    There  are  also  mission 
ships  to  «sny  points;  ask  the  crews 
down  in  the  harbor,    canoes:    To  reach 
Savo  Island,  ask  at  the  market  if  any 
canoes  are  returning  there  from  the 
Central  Harket.   They  usually  charge 
SI$2.    to  Vanuatu;    Inquire  at  Guadal- 
canal Travel  about  cruise  ships  for 
Santo.    They  are  fairly  frequent*  and 
will  taStm  intaspert  passangcrs  for 
about  8I$150  if  there's  room. 

PRACTICALITIES 

stayt    The  Honiara  Hotel*  oo  the  way 

in  from  the  airport  near  Chinatown, 
has  a  few  non-AC  rooms  with  shared 
facilities  at  SI$12  single,  Sl$14 
doid>l«;  tfaara's  a  swlaHlng  pool.  Don't 
■iss  Ac  Gilbertese  dancing  here  Wed. 
cnrenlags  at  2000.    Free  for  guests* 
others  SZ$1.    The  Hibiscus  Hotel  has 
10  rooms  complete  with  private  facil- 
ities and  fridge  in  the  old  wing,  each 
going  for  SI$10  single*  SI$15  double. 
The  Hibiscus  also  has  a  restaurant 
(prices  higher  at  night).     The  YWCA 
across  the  field  from  the  Guadalcanal 
Club  is  Sl$1.50  (women  only).  For 
accoBsndation  in  the  Church  of  Melanesia 
Hostel  apply  to  the  office*  2nd  floor* 
Church  House  (Mon.-Frl .  0800-1200/ 
1330-1700).    The  charge  is  SI$3*  but 
the  hostel  is  mostly  for  permanent 
locals,  and  it  may  be  hard  to  get  in. 
The  United  Church  Inter-Island  Guest 
House*  up  behind  the  Church  of  Melanesia 
Hostel*  is  a  better  bet.    If  they're 
full*  the  aaiable  Fijian  pastor  night 
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Just  put  you  up  in  his  house  beside 
the  hostel.    The  cost  either  way  viU 
be  SI$4*  and  you  may  cook.    For  a 
longer  stay,  talk  to  Mrs.  Lovett  at 
Triangle  Realty*  2nd  floor.  She 
soaetlaes  knows  of  apartaents  at  8I$35 
and  up  per  week,     camping;    Don't  camp 
in  Coronation  Gardens  adjoining  the 
Solomon  Islands  Museum,  because  the 
hard-faeed  Boropean  maseom  staff  will 
complain  to  the  police.    Better  head 
down  to  Kakambona  village  just  past 
White  River  where  the  locals  or  chief 
■ay  give  you  the  OK.    Eakasdiona  was 
Japanese  headquarters  during  most  of 
the  Guadalcanal  Campaign,  and  was 
only  captured  by  U.S.  Forces  on  23  Jan. 
1943.    The  IteruyaBa  Trail*  along  which 
the  Japanese  sent  their  army  to  attack 
Henderson  Field  from  the  rear*  began 
up  the  White  River. 

eats  and  enter tainnent:  ChaapMt 
place  to  eat  is  the  Cantral  Market. 

Lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  bananas 
and  other  fruit,  anything  from  lOc  a 
bunch.    The  Honiara  Fish  Market  along- 
side has  big  pieces  of  fried  fish  at 
40<  each;  one  piece  is  a  complete  meal. 
The  market  Dairy  Bar  sells  giant  milk- 
shakes for  40c;  buy  your  food  and  have 
a  picnic  out  behind.    Also  very  good 
is  the  Kal  Bar  out  on  Point  Cruz  with 
a  filling  beef  curry  or  fish  curry 
plate;  open  0900-1900  daily.  There's 
a  snack  bar  in  front  of  Guadalcanal 
Travel  with  hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  and 
meat  pies.    If  you're  hungry  on  Wed. 
nights,  have  your  dinner  at  the 
Honiara  Hotel  because  you'll  get  a 
show  of  Gilbertese  songs  and  dances 
with  it.    For  Chinese  food  try  the 
Lantern  Restaurant  by  the  river  In 
Chinatown  offering  reasonable  lunches 
for  SI$1-1.40.     The  luncheon  menu 
lasts  from  1200-1300,  but  prices  go 
way  up  at  night;  a  public  bar  is 
beside  it.    For  the  big  splurge*  attend 
the  barbecue  at  the  Hotel  Mendana  on 
Fri .  at  1900;  all  you  can  eat  for 
SI$4.50.    The  flashy  Guadalcanal  Club, 
once  reatricted  to  expatrlatee*  la  now 
open  to  all.    Get  a  week's  temporary 
membership  for  SI$1  to  use  the  swim- 
ming pool*  tennis  courts,  and  billiards* 
as  well  as  the  bar.    In  some  cases  it 
could  be  cheaper  to  spend  the  night 
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HONIARA 


1. 

Bocanicad  Gardens 

20. 

H.K.  &  Shanghai  Bank 

2. 

prison 

21. 

shipping  companies 

3. 

I  run  Bottom  Sound 

22. 

Kal  Bar 

A. 

Guadalcanal  Club 

23. 

Marine  Division 

3. 

Immigration  Office 

24. 

Solomon  Exporters 

6. 

Goveriniient  House 
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Church  of  Melanesia  Store 

7. 

War  Memorial 

26. 

Church  House 

8. 

Mendnna  Hotel 
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Guadalcanal  Council 
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Solomon  Islands  Museum 

28. 

Honiara  Club 

10. 

Pout  Office 

29. 

Central  Market 

11. 

High  Court 

30. 

Public  Library 

12. 

Dept.  of  Lands  and  Surveys 

31. 

Matanlko  River 

13. 

Hibiscus  Hotel 

32. 

Lantern  Restaurant 

14. 

Lengakiki  Ridge 

33. 

Chinatown 

15. 

Legislative  Assembly  Rest  House 

34. 

Honiara  Hotel 

16. 

Guadalcanal  Travel  Service 

35. 

harbor 

17. 

Point  Crus  Theatre 

36. 

Point  Cruz 

18. 

Yacht  Club 

37. 

Skyline  Drive 

19. 

Triangle  Realty 

drinking  here  than  going  tO  a  hotal* 
The  Yacht  Club  is  also  very  popular 
with  travelers.    Catch  a  movie  at 
Point  Crus  Theater »  a  HH  II  Quonset 
hut  with  open  sides*  nightly  at  2000, 
front  stalls  60c. 

services;    The  iMlgratlon  Office 

Issues  visas  for  Vanuatu;  open  Mon.— 
Fri.  0900-1100/1300-1500.  Get 
Australian  or  PNG  visas  free  in  24 
hours  at  the  Australian  CooBlsslon 

just  above  the  Shanghai  Bank; 

open  Mon.-Fri.  0830-1200/1300-1550. 

You  aust  show  them  your  ticket  in  and 


oat  of  Australia  or  PUG.    Get  aedlcal 

attention  in  Honiara  at  the  crowded, 
old  Central  Hospital  out  past  Chinatown. 
The  Public  Outpatients  Dept.  Otoa»^Tti, 
0800-1600)  is  free  but  very  slow.  For 
'Private  Outpatients'  you  must  make 
an  appointment  and  pay  Sl$6.  The 
Dental  Clinic  is  open  Mon.-Fri.  0800- 
1600;  costs  SI$4.    There's  malaria 
even  In  Honiara,  so  continue  taking 
your  anti-malaria  pills.    Due  to  the 
lar^c  number  of  ships  sunk  in  the 
passage  (Iron  Bottom  Sound)  between 
Guadalcanal  and  Savo,  the  local  sharks 
have  developed  a  hasty  taste  for  human 
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flesh,  so  swlnunlng  in  these  waters  can 
be  hazardous.  This  is  not  necessarily 
a  problem  elsewhere  in  the  Solomons. 

Information;    The  Solomon  Islands 
Tourist  Authority,  next  to  the  museum 
(open  Mon.-Frl.  0800-1200/1330-1615), 
has  several  excellent  booklets  for 
sale:    Walks  on  Guadalcanal  and  Guadal- 
canal Campaign  (30c)  are  especially 
interesting  and  helpful.    The  Solomons 
News  Drum  (10c),  published  every  Fri. 
by  the  Solomon  Islands  Information 
Service  beside  the  post  office,  is 
also  very  good.     If  you're  planning 
an  extended  stay  on  one  of  the  outer 
islands  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  get 
one  of  the  fine  detailed  maps  avail- 
able at  the  Dept.  of  Lands  and  Surveys 
for  SI$2.50  per  sheet;  open  Mon.-Fri. 
0800-1200/1300-1530.     But  you  can  just 
consult  the  same  maps  at  the  Solomon 
Islands  Public  Library,  open  Mon., 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  1000-1300/1600- 
1800,  Sat.  0900-1200,  Sun.  1400-1700. 
Have  a  look  at  the  public  notice  board 
in  the  Trading  Company  beside  the 
theater  for  shipping  schedules,  yachts, 
etc.     You  may  even  put  up  your  own 
notice  requesting  transportation  or 
whatever.    The  Bookshop  has  a  few 
books  on  the  islands. 

SIGHTS  OF  HONIARA  AND  THE  VICINITY 

the  town  area:    At  the  Mendana  Hotel 
on  the  seafront  you  can  observe  the 
most  widespread  architectural  style 
of  the  Pacific  -  modified  WW  II  mili- 
tairy  Quonset  huts.    On  Point  Cruz  see 
stevedores  unload  copra  from  small 
trading  schooners  gathering  from  all 
corners  of  the  Solomons .     They  then 
load  the  copra  onto  bigger  vessels 
which  carry  the  product  further  to 
Australia,  Japan  and  even  England. 

Solomon  Islands  Museum:     Open  Mon.- 
Fri.  0900-1700;  Sat.  0900-1200/1300- 
1700,  Sun.  1400-1700.    Not  too  big, 
but  it  sells  handicrafts,  some  of  them 
quite  cheaply.    Admission  is  free,  and 
the  museum  has  many  interesting  ex-- 
hiblts  of  canoes,  dally  Implements, 
ceremonial  gear,  woodcarvings ,  and 
shellwork.    Many  good  books  are  also 
for  sale.    Heading  W  past  the  museum 
you  reach  the  High  Court  building 
(1963-6A)  where  the  National  Parlia- 
ment meets. 


Botanical  Gardens;    Farther  along  past 
the  court  building  is  a  road  to  the 
left  leading  to  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
where  the  grounds  are  always  open. 
The  Herbarium  (Mon.-Fri.  0730-1200/ 
1300-1600)  has  over  3,000  specimens 
of  dried  plants;  ask  to  see  some.  A 
large  map  nearby  shows  the  many  paths 
through  the  rainforest  adjoining  the 
gardens.    There's  an  attractive  lily 
pond  and  orchid  house.     Upstream,  still 
within  the  confines  of  the  gardens, 
is  Watapamu  village  which  is  fairly 
typical  of  rural  villages  in  the 
Solomons,  and  well  worth  visiting  for 
those  who  will  not  be  journeying 
outside  of  Honiara. 

walks  from  Honiara:     Chinatown,  an 
oriental  wild  west  with  a  long  row  of 
photogenic  high-porched  wooden  build- 
ings, is  just  across  the  Mataniko 
River.    The  native  wantok  system, 
which  dictates  that  Solomon  Islanders 
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■mt  give  freely  to  their  needy  fellows 

and  other  such  unbusinesslike  but 
humanistic  practices,  has  resulted  in 
a  prepoodcraiiee  of  Oilnese  general 
stores  throughout  the  Islands.  Another 
interesting  walk  from  tovm  leads  up 
iTtm  the  Honiara  Town  Council  along 
Slqrline  Drive  froa  a  point  juat  past 

the  prison  up  into  the  hills  along  a 
Jeep  track  with  fine  views,  ending  in 
thlte  tlver.    Turn  left,  then  right 


to  start  on  the  traU.    farther  afleldl 
25  km  w  of  Hbnlera  at  Vllu  village  is 
Fred  Kona's  War  Museum,  model  village 
and  picnic  area;  SI$1  admission  pp. 
The  Taiibee  VlUage  teeert,  at  the  MT 
corner  of  Guadalcanal,  has  20  bun- 
galows at  SI$14  single,  SI$18  double, 
SI$22  triple.    Facilities  including 
a  restaurant,  har,  boats,  and  scuba 

tanks  are  available.     The  road  ends 
69  km  W  of  Honiara  at  Lanbi  Bay. 


FLORIDA  ISLANDS 


Ttalagi;  Tulagl  vas  the  Island  capital 
of  the  SolooKm  Islanda  from  1895  to 

1942,  functioning  along  the  lines  of 
Penang,  Singapore,  Labuan,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Levuka.    The  Japanese  entered  un- 
opposed on  3  May  1942,  after  hasty 
British  evacuation,  and  Tulagi  was 
badly  damaged  during  the  iliierlean  re- 
occupation,  7-9  Aug.  1942.    On  the  uay 
from  the  wharf  to  the  Rest  House, 
walk  through  a  hand-hewn  passage  like 
the  Argyle  Cut  In  Sydney.    The  harbor 
lies  In  the  deep  strait  between  Tulagl 
and  Ngela.    One  remnant  of  the  old  days 
Is  the  marine  base  and  shipyard  for 
the  repair  of  government  ships,  where 
shipbuilding  is  still   carried  out. 
Tulagi  also  has  a  market,  2  Chinese 
Stores,  end  the  Taleeva  Restaurant 
and  Public  Bar  (lunch  or  supper  60c). 
In  1973,  the  Japanese  Taiyo  Company 
established  a  fish  freezing  and  canning 
plant.    You  may  buy  frosen  skipjack 
at  55c  a  kilo;  pick  your  own  from  the 
cold  storage  room,    stay;    The  Central 
Islands  Council  Rest  House  has  8  beds, 
and  charges  SI$3  per  person;  you  can 
cook.    Check  in  at  the  Council  Offices. 
from  Ttalagi:    Follow  a  footpath  clock- 


wise around  the  island  in  about  3 
hours.    Great  views.    Or  perhaps  get 
a  free  ride  right  around  the  island  in 
Che  Taiyo  Company's  rubbish  boat, 
%rtilcb  goes  out  5  or  6  tiaaa  a  day  to 
dump  waste  in  the  deep  water.  Ask 
the  boys  at  the  plant. 

Savo  Island!    The  water  between  Guadal- 
canal and  Savo  just  to  the  NW  of 
Honiara,  is  known  as  Iron  Bottom 
Sound  due  to  the  large  nuaber  of  ships 

sunk  during  the  many  fierce  naval 
battles  fought  here.    Casualties  at 
sea  exceeded  those  on  land.    Savo  is 
a  volcano  which  last  erupted  In  1840, 
but  is  still  considered  potentially 
dangerous.     Savo  is  also  famous  for 
Its  Megapode  blrda  {HegapodUtB  freyoirmt 
eremite),  a  small  dark  bush  turkey 
which  lays  big  billiard-ball-sized 
eggs  underground,  then  leaves  them 
to  hatch  by  heat  from  the  sun  or  from 
the  hotsprings  found  on  the  island. 
The  fledglings  dig  themselves  out, 
and  are  able  to  run  at  birth.  See 
them  in  the  early  morning  near  Pamiell. 
from  Savo:    Sometimes  it's  possible  to 
get  a  boat  from  Savo  to  Tulagl. 
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MALAITA 


This  hot,  humid,  thickly-wooded  Island 
is  the  second  largest,  yet  most  popu- 
lated of  the  Solomons,  and  its  60,000 
Melaaeslaiw  comprise  a  third  of  the 
country's  people.    The  main  town  is 
Aukl.    Malaita  people*  id.th  large 
nuBbers  living  In  die  hush,  ere  the 
most  traditional.    It's  eeld  that  et 
least  10,000  believe  in  ancestral 
spirits.    Many  Malaitans  have  tried 
to  eacepe  the  heelnferdneee  of  their 
island  by  inmdgrating  to  other  islaodsa 
and  there's  a  large  community  of  them 
in  Honiara. 

Marching  Rule  Cargo  Cult:  Malaita 
■en  have  a  reputation  in  the  Solomons 
for  being  somewhat  cantankerous,  and 
this  cargo  cult,  which  began  in  1945, 
Is  a  good  example  of  this.    It  stemmed 
from  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
colonial  aystem,  after  the  experience 
of  Anerlcan  liberalism,  and  at  one 
time  controlled  much  of  Malaita.  Even 
though  the  movement  was  suppressed  by 
the  Britlah  in  1947  with  the  arreat 
of  its  leaders  and  the  pulling  down 
of  the  stockades,  the  long-range 
effects  of  Marching  Rule  were  bene- 
ficial.   The  people  were  unified  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  government 
was  forced  to  listen.    The  Malaita 
Oouneil,  formed  as  a  cominromise  in 
1953,  can  be  considered  the  beginning 
of  the  local  government  system  fol- 
lowed in  the  Solonons  today.  Unlike 
other  cargo  culta  in  Vanuatu  or  Mew 
Guinea,  little  remains  of  the  original 
Marching  Rule,  though  Americans  are 
a  till  popular. 

shell  money:     The  shell  money  of 
Malaita  is  made  by  breaking  shells 
into  tiny  piecea,  boring  them  with  a 
drill,  and  stringing  them  together. 
Patiently  rubbing  the  shell  pieces 
between  2  grooved  stones  gives  then 
dieir  circular  ahape.    Thousands  of 
minute  discs  go  into  a  tafuliae  (a 
length  of  shells  2-3  m  long)  which 
bear  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  to  the 
official  currency.    This  auxiliary 
form  of  currency  is  used  by  some  Malaita 
natives  as  far  away  as  Bougainville  for 


buying  locally  produced  goods  such  as 
fish  and  vegetables,  and  for  quasl- 
eeremonial  tranaactiooa  aoch  as  buying 
wlvea  and  pige*  or  as  settlement  and 
compensation  for  injuries.  Shells 
vary  In  value  according  to  the  color 
and  aize  of  the  shell  parts  used;  red 
is  the  most  expensive,  then  orange, 
white  and  lastly  black.  Generally, 
the  smaller  the  size  of  the  shell 
piece  the  more  expenaive  it  is. 
Finkllpped  spondylus  ('pink  money')  la 
made  only  from  the  lip  of  the  shell 
and  is  the  most  valuable,  worth  4-5 
times  aa  much  aa  the  black  or  white. 
In  the  We;?tern  Solowms ,  ceremonial 
money  in  the  form  of  large  heavy  rings, 
4  cm  thick  and  24  cm  in  diameter,  is 
cut  out  of  the  ehell  of  the  giant 
clam.     Rings  having  a  small  patch  of 
yellow  on  the  edge  have  more  worth  than 
plain  white  ones. 

Takwa  Market;    Visit  this  weekly 
market.    Dugout  canoes  carrying  freshly 
caught  fiah  from  the  Lau  Lagoon  ply 
the  Takwea  River  (which  atill  contains 
crocodiles)  on  their  way  to  the  market- 
place.   Large  orders  of  fish  and 
vegetablee  are  treded  for  porpoise 
teeth  and  shell-disc  strings.  Solomon 
Islands  currency  also  pays  for  pur- 
chases. 

ADKI 

The  District  Station  aince  1909.  See 

ships  tying  up  to  the  wharf.    Auki  is 
a  good  starting  point  for  exploring 
the  island.    See  a  good  map  of  Malaita 
on  the  nail  at  the  Council  Offices, 
getting  there;    The  boat  from  Honiara 
to  Aukl  takes  6  hours,  and  costs 
eround  SI$10.    There*8  no  regular  bua 
aarvice  on  the  island,  so  you  can  only 
travel  on  one  of  the  trucks  that 
uaually  come  to  Auki  on  days  whcm 
ahipa  arrive.    Tbia  ia  the  time  you  can 
eeaily  get  ridea  to  anywhere.  On 
other  days  you  may  have  to  wait.  If 
you're  headed  for  Malu'u,  look  for 
the  white  truck  with  2  blue  dolphins 
on  the  doors.    The  owner  will  give 
you  a  apecial  price  if  you  tell  him 
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Aukl  Island.  Malaita 


you'll  be  returning  to  Auki  on  his 
truck. 

stay  and  cat:     The  Council  Rest  House 
asks  SI$3  for  the  dormitory,  or  you 
may  camp  out  on  the  grounds  if  there's 
no  one  around.    Also  try  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  Hostel.    Auki  Lodge  has  AC 
rooms  at  SI$14  single,  SI$22  double. 
There  aren't  many  places  to  eat  in 
Auki.     Apart  from  the  expensive  Auki 
Lodge,  there's  a  curry  and  rice,  fish 
and  chips  place  on  the  street  running 
parallel  to  the  street  leading  straight 
to  the  pier,  but  It's  only  open  at 
lunchtime.    The  ovmer  is  an  Australian 
with  a  Solomon  Islands  wife.  Apart 
from  his  eating  place,  he  runs  a 
quasi  garage  where  he  repairs  cars, 
and  produces  shell  money  for  export 
to  Bougainville.     If  you  want  to  see 
how  they're  made,  go  and  have  your 
lunch  at  the  garage,  or  go  to  the 
restaurant  and  he'll  invite  you  to 
his  garage.     Shell  money,  as  well  as 
'feather  money,'  is  still  used  for 
the  price  of  a  bride  on  the  island. 

AUKI  ISLAND 

North  Malaita  is  known  for  its  manmade 
islands  begun  some  17  generations  ago 
for  protection  against  the  hill  tribes. 
A  perimeter  was  made  in  the  lagoon 
from  blocks  of  coral,  filled  in  with 
more  coral,  and  covered  with  earth. 
One  such  artificial  island  is  Aukl 
Island,  seen  from  Auki  wharf  just  off 
the  Malaita  coast  in  the  Langa  Langa 
Lagoon.     Most  of  this  island's  in- 
habitants moved  out  after  a  hurricane 


destroyed  their  village,  so  it's  now 
possible  to  walk  to  Lilisiana,  their 
new  village  on  the  mainland  -  to  the 
right  as  you  look  out  to  sea.  Here 
you  can  see  the  manufacturing  of 
traditional  shell  money  in  authentic 
surroundings .     Some  of  the  older 
lagoon  people  still  practice  shark 
worship,  and  believe  the  priest  can 
summon  them.     Red  and  black  clothing 
is  forbidden,  and  certain  buildings 
are  taboo  to  women. 


LAULASI 

This  offshore  island,   13  km  S  of  Auki 
in  the  Langa  Langa  Lagoon,  is  a  center 
of  the  Shark  Callers.     Animists  and 
Christians  not  infrequently  live  side 
by  side  on  these  islands  of  reclaimed 
soil.    Alite  is  another  artificial 
island  in  the  Langa  Langa  Lagoon  near 
Laulasi.     getting  there:     Tours  to 
Laulasi  organized  by  Auki  Lodge,  for 
example,  cost  SI$15  including  lunch. 
Tourists  are  shown  native  dances,  and 
are  introduced  to  the  fabrication  of 
shell  money.     You  can  do  the  tour  much 
cheaper  on  your  own,  but  without  the 
dances.     Take  a  truck  to  Talakali 
(16  km  from  Auki)  for  30c,  then  hire 
a  boat  out  to  Laulasi  from  Talakali 
(2  km).     The  price  is  negotiable. 
Usually  It's  a  dollar  per  person  for 
the  roundtrip,  but  you  may  have  to 
row  yourself.     Talakali 's  population, 
incidentally,  is  almost  exclusively 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  so  on  Sat., 
their  Sabbath,  you  may  have  difficult- 
ies finding  someone  willing  to  go  with 
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you.    But  since  the  tours  are  the 

Laulasi  villagers'  main  source  of 
income,  they  won't  like  it  if  you 
try  to  come  in  on  your  own  without 
paying,  and  may  not  let  you  land. 

s ights :    On  this  island  are  large 
spirit  houses  with  high-peaked  roofs 
and  priests*  naaes  on  the  gables  for 
the  worship  of  anrestrnl  spirits. 
It's  taboo  for  women  and  children  to 
enter.    There's  also  a  House  of  Skulls 
of  the  dead  priests.    When  a  priest 
dies,  his  body  is  taken  to  AHte,  the 
adjacent  island,  where  it's  left  to 
rot.    Sonetime  later  the  skull  is 
recovered  and  placed  in  the  House  of 
fkulls.     In  the  gap  between  the  two 
Islands,  offerings  are  thrown  at 
shark-calling  ceremonies.    The  offer- 
ings nowaday  consists  of  whole  roasted 
pig  which  are  kept  in  squares  at  the 
edge  of  the  sea.     These  squares  are 
large  enough  to  hold  a  man  because 
that  is  what  the  offering  was  in 
times  past. 

shark  calling;  Home  movie-type  sequels 

to  'JAVr.  are  not  tincommon  here.  The 
sharks  are  called  by  a  priest  on  dates 
that  are  set  by  him  after  a  visitation 
from  the  devil.    The  sharks  appear 
when  the  priest  calls  them  most  prob- 
ably because  the  sound  of  the  drums 
being  beaten  can  be  heard  clearly 
underwater,  and  they  respond  like  a 
conditioned  reflex.     But  nobody  knows 
for  sure  why  the  aharks  eat  only  the 
offerings  and  leave  the  people  who 

swim  amonp.   them  /ilono.      Notico  the 

sign  in  Laulasi  village  'Do  Not  Wear 
Red  or  Black  as  Predominant  Colours 
And  Do  Not  Enter  Any  Sacred  Areas.' 
Doing  either  of  these  unmentionable 
acts  %R>uld  affect  the  shark  worshippers, 
and  the  villagers*  shell  money>-making 
abilities. 

MALU'U 

Halfway  between  Auki  and  Sulufou  at  the 
N  end  of  Malaita  is  the  pleasant  little 
government  station  of  Malu*u  (SI$3  by 

truck  from  Auki,  less  if  you  bargain). 
stay  and  eat;    The  Malu'u  Rest  House, 
overlooking  the  sea  in  a  panoramic 
location,  has  U  beds  costing  SI$6  pp, 
high  for  what  is  offered.    There  are 


cooking  facilities,  but  no  electricity. 

If  vou  have  a  tent,  von  may  camp  at 
the  Rest  House  for  half  price,  and  use 
the  facilities.    There  are  3  shops 
down  by  the  harbor  trith  a  very  limited 
selection  of  goods.   Wed.  and  Sat.  are 
market  days. 

sights t    There's  a  good  beach  for 

snorkeling.     It's  safe  for  swimming 
because  a  reef  seals  off  part  of  the 
bay  from  the  open  sea,  thus  protecting 
swimners  from  sharks,    from  Malu'u; 
Malu'u  is  also  a  good  starting  point 
for  bush  hikes.    Walk  do«m  to  Manaabu 
village  with  its  Tofe  Takwe  Trail  Store 
(Milo  5C*  pancakes  5c).    At  A'ama 
village  on  the  hilltop  just  above,  ask 
to  see  the  Young  Men's  House  (Jyiu) , 
The  road  continues  around  to  Fouia, 
115  km  from  Auki.    The  truck  frcM 
Malu'u-Foula  is  SI$2. 


MALAITA 

1.  Malu*u 

2 .  Fouia 

3.  Lau  Lagoon 

4.  Dala 

5.  Tluni 

6.  Kwai 

7.  Ato'ifi 

8.  Sinalan^u 

9.  Auki 

10.  Langa  Langa  Lagoon 

11.  Buma 

12.  Maka 

13.  Small  Malaita 
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Matakwala:     20c  by  truck  from  Malu'u. 
On  a  market  day  here  ask  for  John 
RlMVo,  and  hie*  hla  mm  m  guld*  (he 
asks  only  SI$l-2  per  day);  you'll 
really  be  In  for  a  touch  of  adventure. 
John  is  nambcaxm  in  the  bush  inambaixm 
is  Pidgin  for  *the  best*).    If  you 
don't  meet  him  at  the  market,  get 
someone  to  take  you  to  his  hamlet  in 
the  junglo,  a  S-hour  walk  froM  Itotak- 
wala.    This  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  it'll  be  like  if  you  go  out  on 
an  extended  tour  with  him.    John  can 
•how  you  soae  custoa  stones  on  Halaita 
Hill*  a  place  closely  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
vicinity.     To  visit,  you  may  have  to 
obtain  panlssion  froa  the  Malaita 
Council  in  Aukl,  and  possibly  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  In  Honiara 
as  nell.    If  that  sounds  too  trouble- 
soae,  there  are  other  custCMS  places 
closer  to  Malu'u  which  you  nay  visit 
with  leas  effort. 

IM  lADOON 

Over  60  artificial  islands  are  found 
in  the  Lan  Lagoon  on  the  NB  side  of 
Malaita.     These  are  Inhabited  by  the 
so-called  island  builders  who  bring 
coral  blocks,  sand,  and  earth  on* log 
rafts  to  convert  sea  shallows  into 
solid  land.     On  the  mainland  they 
grow  taro,  yaas*  pa%rpaw,  leafy  vege- 
tables, bananas,  and  sugarcane;  the 
women  travel  back  and  forth  from  their 
island  houRe;?  to  the  gardens,  and  the 
■en  fish  most  of  the  time.    With  the 
constant  cool  aaa  breesea»  the  air  is 
incredibly  fresh  out  on  these  aannade 
islands. 

Sulofou;    Sulofou  and  Adagege,  just 

offshore  from  Fouia  wharf*  look  quite 
picturesque  in  the  distance.  Looking 
further  out  you  can  see  other  manroade 
islands.    Sulofou,  only  500  m  froa 
the  shore,  is  a  fishing  village.  It 
is  also  the  largest  of  all  the  off- 


shore islands,  and  the  most  often 
visited,    getting  there;    From  Auki 
to  Fouia  by  truck  is  ST$5.    Go  over 
in  a  canoe  with  someone  off  your 
truck  from  Auki;  otherwisp  you're 
asked  SI$1  pp  for  the  canoe  trip.  Try 
to  get  a  ride  for  20c. 

sights  of  Sulofou:     One  of  the  men 
from  the  village  will  probably  offer 
to  show  you  around.    Buy  a  few  sticks 
of  tobacco  in  the  store  to  leave  with 
him  with  your  thanks.     In  front  of 
the  church,  note  the  big  stone  that 
fugitives  from  the  nainland  sat  on  to 
be  granted  sanctuary  and  protection. 
The  people  of  Sulofou  make  large 
canoes  for  porpoise  hunting  by  sewing 
together  long  planks  of  wood  and 

caulking   the  seems  with  a  putty  made 

from  the  nut  of  the  tita  tree  {Pari- 
nari  glaberrima) .    Porpoise  teeth  are 
the  local  currency  -  1,000  for  a  wife, 
500  for  a  less  pemanent  arrangenent. 

vicinity  of  Fnuia:     On  other  islands 
farther  N  of  Fouia,  many  people  still 
retain  their  old-custom  religions  - 
namely  ancestor  worship.    If  you're 
interested  in  more  than  simple  sight- 
seeing it  may  be  better  to  visit  some 
of  these  Instead  of  Sulofou.  from 
Fouia:    Ask  in  Fouia  if  there  are 
any  boats  going  down  to  FCwaio  which 
would  allow  you  to  return  to  Auki  on 
the  new  cross-island  road  via  Tiuni 
to  Dala.    Kwai  is  also  linked  to  Auki 
by  amphibian  aircraft  once  a  week. 
Get  a  motorized  canoe  S  from  Kwaio  to 
Ato'ifi  Hospital.    From  here  you  can 
walk  up  to  primitive  Kvnlo  villar,e<^ 
of  the  interior.    British  District 
Officer  Bell,  12  native  policemen, 
and  a  cadet  were  massacred  by  Kwaio 
tribesmen  at  Kwaiambe,  Sinalanggu 
District,  in  the  surprisingly  late 
year  of  1927.    Thar«*s  a  Council  Rest 
House  at  Maka,  at  the  far  S  end  of 
Malaita. 
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NEW  GEORGIA  ISLANDS 


The  Western  District  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  Solomons. 
Generally,  the  people  here  have  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  are  more 
westernized,  and  there  has  been  some 
intermarriage  with  Europeans.  The 
lagoona  of  Marovo  and  Roviana,  re- 
spectively off  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts  of  New  Georgia,  are 
the  most  breathtakingly  beautiful  of 
all.    Try  to  aee  thla  area  from  the 
air.     These  vast  stretches  of  dazzl- 
ing water  are  dotted  with  hundreds 
of  hot*  humid,  volcanic  Islets  covered 
either  in  dense  jungle,  or  planted 

with  coconuts.    All  get  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  ralofall.    Right  up  until  WW  II, 
Malaita,  certain  parts  of  New  Georgia 
and  Borneo,  and  perhaps  Halekula  in 
Vanuatu,  were  the  last  truly  dangerous 
places  in  the  world  to  visit.  The 
ship  froB  Honiara  f Irat  passes  thMmi^ 
the  huge  Marovo  Lagoon,  where  native 
ebony  is  carved .    A  stop  is  made  at 
Patutiva  near  Seghe  Point.  Coast- 
watcher  Donald  Kennedy  held  out  un- 
assisted for  several  months  here  with 
a  small  force  of  Solomon  Islanders, 
supplying  vital  information  on  Japanese 
■oveaents  during  W  II.    The  airfield 
was  built  later  by  the  Aaerlcans* 

Vlru  Harbor;    A  logging  settlement 
with  a  small  road  network,  the  Arara 
Forestry  Station  is  10  km  away.  The 
long  beautiful  harbor  is  entered 
between  nerrow  cliffs  still  croimad 
by  Japanese  guns  (taken  1  July  1943). 
Dozens  of  canoes  come  out  to  meet  the 
ships.    Woodcarvlngs  and  fish  hooks 
■ay  be  bought  at  TcBd>e  village  oppo- 
site Vlru  Harbor. 

MUNDA 

After  a  short  stop  at  Rendova  (jump 
off  quickly  to  visit  the  market) ,  the 
ship  approaches  Munda,  Hew  Georgia. 

Rodger  Young  won  his  Medal  of  Honor 
here  in  WW  II.    Munda  isn't  so  much  a 
town  as  a  string  of  villages  centered 
on  Lairi>etl  beside  the  Roviana  Lagoon. 

The  government  wharf,  air  terminal, 
govemnent  offices  and  rest  houses  are 


at  Lambetl,  while  the  mission  is  2  km 
away.    The  name  'Munda'  describes  the 
whole  area.    The  people  here  who  have 
very  dark  skin,  and  are  friendly  to 
westerners,  were  once  feared  head- 
hunters  who  went  raiding  far  and  wide 
In  their  large  canoes.    Though  the 
change  from  those  days  is  striking, 
much  is  still  the  same  around  this 
Village.   You  sight  see  old  sen  netting 
fish,  outriggers  bringing  in  live 
turtles,  and  fish  leaping  through  the 
water,    the  arts;    Many  woodcarvlngs 
cone  froB  this  area.    The  distinctively 
cacaphonous  bamboo  band  is  a  local 
innovation  -  a  pile  of  bamboo  logs 
of  varying  lengths  beaten  on  their 
ends  with  a  coconut  husk  to  produce 
a  sound  like  picking  a  base.    Munda *s 
singing  and  dancing  show  the  influence 
of  the  Tongan  missionaries. 

getting  there:    Ships  sometimes  tie 
up  at  the  mission  wharf,  2  km  from 
Lambeti,  though  a  recurring  dispute 
between  the  shipowners  and  the  alsslon 
over  who  should  pay  for  maintenance 
of  the  wharf  may  mean  that  you  have 
to  transf  sr  froa  Alp  to  riiore  by 
lighter. 

stay;  You'll  have  to  walk  the  2  ka 
f roB  the  alsslon  iriiarf  Into  liSiri>etl 

to  reach  the  Munda  Rest  House,  SI$6» 
meals  available  (dinner  SI$2.50). 
Just  across  the  street  is  Wheatley's 
lodge,  only  8I$3.    Uhoatloy  has  a 
native  hut  on  nearby  Hope!  Island 
where  you  can  stay  for  SI$2  (SI$1  if 
you  supply  your  own  bedding),  ca]q>ers 
SI$1  per  person.    Pay  SI $2. 50  each 
way  for  his  canoe.    Ask  Wheatley 
about  the  old  native  stones  near  Munda. 
Agnes  (Wheatley's  sister)  at  Mtmda 

Rest  House,  has  a  European-style 
cottage  at  the  other  end  of  Hopel  for 
SI$5  single,  SI$6  double,  SI$7  triple. 
Take  your  own  food,  or  If  you  want 
food  supplied  ask  Agnes  and  she'll 
arrange  for  everything.    Their  father 
was  Norasn  Vlgley,  sn  adventurer  who 
had  to  flee  England  bscsuse  of  sn 
argument  with  the  foreman  of  the 
bicycle  chain  factory  where  he  was 
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ft>hlng  float,  northern  Solomons;    Made  of 
wood  and  inlaid  with  pearl  shell,  the  top 
!•  earvad  to  rapnaaot  a  bird,  and  Cha  bot- 
tOB  weighted  with  a  laall  •tone.    A  dosan 

floats  are  attached  to  a  line  provided  Willi 
baited  gouges  for  catching  flying  fish. 
Dra\^n  frcwn  the  85  cn-long  original  in  the 
Muaeun  of  Arctiaeology  and  Ectmology,  Caa- 
brldgat  Bngland. 


working  at   the  time.     Ho  flew  into  a 
rage,  threw  an  irun  bar  at  the  foreman 
and  killed  hla.    Rather  than  be  thrown 
in  jail  and  possibly  hanged,  he 
stowed  away  on  a  ship  to  Australia 
ifhere  he  found  a  job  on  a  blackblrder 
recruiting  involuntary  laborers  from 
the  Solomon  Islands.     When  the  ship 
came  to  Munda,  the  trading  station 
there  had  juat  been  bunwd  down  by 
the  natives,  and  the  captain  was 
looking  for  volunteers  to  replace  the 
tradera  who  had  loat  their  Uvea  or 
were  afraid  to  stay  any  longer.  So 
Norman,  quite  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  police  would  probably  be 
looking  for  hla  in  Australia  by  that 
time,  came  forward  and  became  the  new 
trader.    He  married  the  chief's  daughter 
and  later  took  a  second  wife,  and  a 
alave.    He  had  10  children  and,  to 
see  to  it  that  he  had  no  competition 
on  the  island,  though  not  actually 
killing  anyone,  had  some  places  burned 
down  by  the  natives.     Another  p,ood 
place  to  stay  is  the  home  of  William 
Ulullakeba,  just  down  the  road  from 
Munda  Rest  House.    Mr.  Uluilakeba  is 
a  Fijian  gentleman  who  Is  always  happy 
to  take  in  guests  for  a  moderate 
charge. 


vicinity  of  Munda;    The  Aaer leans 
built  the  fine  coral  roads  here  by 
digging  up  limestone,  crushing  it  with 
Steamroller,  then  pumping  salt  water 
over  it  hardening  the  road  like  ceaent. 
Some  heavy  fighting  took  place  around 
Munda  in  WW  11,  and  it  was  tinally 
captured  by  the  Aaerlcans  on  5  Aug. 
19A3.    The  rusted  shells  of  several 
planes  still  sit  in  the  shallow  water 
near  town.    There'a  a  large  U.S.  dump 
at  Kia,  just  B  of  Lambeti.    Near  the 
canoe  house  by  Lambeti  wharf  you  can 
swim  in  the  pool  formed  by  a  freshwater 
spring.    To  the  W,  past  the  mlaalon 
wharf  at  Kokenggolo,  is  Kindu  village. 
There's  a  large  pool  at  the  end  of  the 
village,  and  another  freshwater  pool 
about  1  ka  farther  along.    1^  large 
Japanese  AA  guns  lurk  in  the  bush,  1*$ 
km  behind  Kindu.    At  Noro,  near  the 
Diamond  Narrows,  accessible  by  boat  or 
along  a  rough  track  from  Munda,  la  the 
Taiyo  freezing  plant  where  frozen 
bonito  is  shipped  to  the  U.S.  There 
are  alao  a  couple  of  custom  places  In 
and  armind  Munda;  the  custom  stones 
In  Bau,  the  Island  of  Skulls,  Kundu, 
and  the  Dog  Stone  across  the  lagoon 
for  exanple,  but  you  usually  have  to 
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hire  «  guide  to  get  to  thea.  In 

addition,  the  resident  chiefs  of 
these  villages  have  the  idea  that 
you  have  stacks  of  money  to  throw 
around,  and  nay  expect  you  to  pay  a 
ridiculously  high  adaission  fee. 

from  Munda  by  air:    Munda*s  giant 
airport  is  just  a  few  hundred  aeters 

frOM  the  rest  house  near  I,ambetl 
nharf .    Built  secretly  by  the  Japanese 
who  camouflaged  their  work  by  suspending 

the  tops  of  coconut  trees  on  cables 

over  the  runway,   it  was  expanded  later 
by  the  Americans  during  VA«I  II.  Solair 
runs  a  useful  flight  to  Kieta,  PNC, 
twice  a  week  for  SI$SO.  thougih  the 
Niu^inians  will  send  vou  right  back 
if  you  don't  have  a  visa.     Book  well 
in  advance,  SI $5  departure  tax. 
Flying  is  cheaper  than  surface  travel; 
but  If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the 
Solomons  overland,  first  take  a  boat 
froa  Munda  to  Gizo  (SI$5),  then  frtm 
C\7.n  take  a  boat  up        the  Short  land 
islands.    Check  at  the  mission  office 
in  Munda  for  weekly  mission  boats  to 
Giso,  Choiseul,  and  elsewhere. 

KOLOMBANGARA 

A  large,   fortile  islniul  with  the 
1,600  ra-high  volcano  at  ^ts  center 
gently  sloping  into  the  ocean.  There's 
a  saall  iMrket  in  Ringgi  Cove,  the 
principle  town,  ?  km  from  the  wharf. 
Though  Kolombangara's  future  may  lie 
in  palm  oil,  the  main  Industry  at 
present  is  logging.    Lovers  Pacific 
Timber»,  headquartered  at  Ringgi  Cove, 

loads  the  logs  for  Japan.  Travelers 
■ay  stay  for  free  in  an  empty  house 

beside  the  pnliro  station;  ask  the 
sergeant.    No  furniture,  but  there 
is  a  diower  and  electricity.  Meet 
some  friendly  people  at  the  Levers 
Club  up  on  the  hill.     vicinity  of 
Ringgi  Cove;     Roads  on  Kolombangara 
(Mdnke)  are  built  by  the  company. 
The  Foitete  Forestry  Station,  42  km 
north  of  Ringgi  Cove,  is  a  government 
training  school  and  an  ongoing  re- 
forestation project  easy  to  hitch  a 
ride  to.     from  Kolombangara:  Look 
for  canoes  to  Noro  (Sl$l)  or  Munda 
(8I$2)  near  the  canoe  shed  at  the 
Ringgi  Cove  wharf. 


GIZO 

'Hie  Western  District  Office  since 
1899,  Gizo  is  a  pleasant  little  gov- 
ernment station,  and  an  important 
shipping  center  for  the  Western 
Solomons  with  a  beautiful  view  across 
to  Kolombangara.    It  is  finite  a 
'modern'  to%ni  with  electric  street 
lights,  a  cinena,  and  many  Chinese 

stores.    A  big  market  is  held  on  Wed. 
and  Fri.    Many  Gilbertese  (Mlcro- 
nesians)  have  been  ipesettled  nearby. 
Near  the  pier  is  a  memorial  stone  to 
someone  called  Ferguson,   'Killed  by 
natives  in  Bougainville.*    stay;  The 
Western  Provincial  Rest  House  charges 
SISI  for  a  bunk  with  no  mattress,  but 
has  cooking  facilities.    For  SI$6  a 
night,  the  more  spacious  Government 
Rest  House  is  a  Mt  better.     A  room 
at  Gizo's  rather  shabby  hotel  is  not 
worth  the  asking  price,  services: 
Gizo's  bank  branch  is  the  only  place 
in  the  Solomons  outside  of  Honiara 
where  you're  able  to  change  traveler's 
checks,  but  don't  eiqiect  to  get  any 
PNG  '■■'>.a  here.    See  excellent  maps 
at  the  Survey  Department.  Extensions 
of  stay  can  be  gotten  at  the  Police 
Center. 

from  Gizo:  Get  rides  in  canoes  with 
the  market  people  back  to  their  out- 
lying villages.    Find  boats  to  Choiseul 

(stay  at  the  missions  there)  weekly, 
connecting  with  the  arrival  in  Gizo 
of  the  Campaee  Roae  TI  from  Honiara. 

A  council  boat,  the  Layialcru  sails 

twice  a  month  to  Korovou  in  the  Short- 
lands  (SI$7).    Catch  the  ConpoBS  Rose 

or  the  endtm^^e  weekly  from  Gizo 

to  Ringgi  Cove  (SI$3),  Munda  (SI$5), 
and  on  to  Honiara.     Copra  boats  leave 
frequently  for  Vella  Lavella  (SI$2). 
The  Gizo  airport  is  on  an  island  near 
town;  the  boat  over  to  it  costs  30c • 

yXcinlty  of  Gizo:     Gizo  is  11  km  long* 
Climb  the  hill  behind  town  for  the 
view.     Follow  the  road  £  out  of  town 
past  the  prison  and  along  a  beautiful 
beach,  then  return  bv  road  from  New 
Manra  village  direct  to  Gizo.    A  fine 
all-day  hike  out  of  town  begins  by 
crossing  the  island,  then  going  along 
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the  beach  road  past  the  Gilbertese 
villages  of  New  Manra  and  Titiana  to 
Pallongge,  a  Melaneslan  village  at  the 
end  of  the  road.    Continue  along  the 
beach  for  a  few  hours  more  to  Sagher- 
aghi  where  an  overgrown  lumber  road 
along  the  hilltops  heads  back  to  town. 
Take  food.    You'll  see  many  red  and 
green  coconut  lorries  and  giant  white 


cockatoos  along  the  way.    Not  far 
from  Gizo  is  Kaslol  or  Pudding  Island, 
where  John  F.  Kennedy  took  shelter 
after  his  PT  boat  was  cut  in  half  by 
a  Japanese  destroyer.     He  was  rescued 
by  a  Solomon  Islander.     The  boat 
between  Kolombangara  and  Gizo  passes 
right  beside  Pudding  Island. 


SHORTLAND  ISLANDS 


Korovou ;     Stay  at  the  Rest  House  here 
for  free.     It's  Just  an  unfurnished 
roof  over  your  head,  but  the  police 
next  door  at  the  police  post  are  very 
helpful,  and  there's  a  shower  on  the 
shore  if  you  want  to  wash  off  after 
a  swim,     from  Korovou  to  PNG:  Korovou 
is  the  last  place  in  the  Solomons  to 
get  an  exit  stamp  before  proceeding 
to  PNG.     Your  best  chance  to  find  a 
canoe  across  to  Buln  (on  Bougainville, 
PNG)  is  early  Sat.  morning  when  the 
locals  go  over  for  the  market.    As  a 
passenger  you'll  have  to  pay  about 
SI$4;  bargain  hard  if  they  ask  for 
much  more.     It  takes  roughly  1^  hours 


to  reach  Buin,  and  you  may  get  quite 
wet  from  the  spray,  so  watch  your 
camera.     It'll  take  a  couple  of  hours 
to  walk  from  the  beach  into  Buin,  but 
there's  a  Chinese  store  on  the  beach, 
and  the  owner  often  drives  into  town. 
A  ride  in  a  truck  could  cost  K1.20  pp. 
There's  no  PNG  immigration  office  in 
Buin,  so  you'll  have  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Arawa  or  Kieta  to 
clear  immigration  formalities  there. 
You  must  already  have  a  PNG  visa. 
You're  almost  certain  to  get  a  truck 
(K5)  from  Buin  to  Kieta  on  Sunday 
afternoon  with  the  miners  returning 
to  work  at  Panguna. 
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THE  OUTER  ISLANDS 


Almost  no  visitors  have  gone  walk- 
about on  the  outer  Islands  of  the 
Solomons,  and  the  few  who  have  usual- 
ly only  stop  for  a  few  hours  with  the 
ship  then  continue  on.    Few  are  aware 
that  it's  frequently  possible  to 
arrange  a  stay  in  the  villages  by 
talking  to  the  headman  or  chief. 
Government  people  come  through  oc- 
casionally so  there's  often  some  ac- 
commodation set  aside  for  them  which 
you  may  use.    Solomon  Islanders  lack 
the  self-confidence  of  the  Samoans  or 
Fijians,  thus  they  are  shy  and  may  be 
hesitant  to  invite  you  in  because  they 
feel  you  won't  like  their  homes  or  food. 
You  should  be  able  to  overcome  this 
problem  with  a  little  tact  and  genuine 
interest . 

the  people:     Small,  ethnically  inter- 
esting Polynesian  communities  lie 
Isolated  and  fossilized  from  their 
racial  kinfolk  that  inhabit  the  great 
Polynesian  centers  of  Tonga,  Samoa  and 
Tahiti.    Solomon  Island  Polynesians 
inhabit  4  atolls  and  2  islands  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Solomons.  Before 
WW  II  these  primitive  'proto-Polynesians' 
lived  in  Stone  Age  conditions.  Some 
districts  have  been  closed  since 
nonimmune  islanders  and  white  men  have 
caused  lethal  epidemics  in  the  past. 
Ontong  Java  is  a  case  in  point;  their 
population  was  5,000  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cencury,   plummeting  to  588  In 
just  a  few  years. 

Makira  (San  Cristobal):     Ships  to  the 
eastern  outer  islands  call  in  at  Kira 
Klra,  headquarters  of  the  Eastern 
District,  on  both  their  outward  and 
inward  journeys.    Located  on  the  N 
side  of  the  island,  Kira  Kira  has  2 
government  rest  houses;  one  at  SI$5 
pp  and  the  other  at  SI$3.  Local 
crafts  include  carved  figures,  black 
Inlaid  ceremonial  food  bowls,  and 
talking  drums.    There  is  a  5A-km  road 
from  Kira  Kira  to  Kakoranga.     the  mako 
mako  dance:    Performed  in  Santa  Ana 
or  Oa  Raha,  a  small  island  off  the 
eastern  end  of  Makira.    This  burlesque 


or  mime  takes  place  on  the  village 
green  where  males,  bodies  smeared  with 
yellowish  clay,  wear  hideous  make-up 
and  high  conical  masks.    These  dancers 
play  the  'men  of  the  trees';  primitive 
jungle  folk.     The  dance  is  accented  by 
the  dull  notes  of  a  conch  shell. 
Suddenly  the  'canoe  people'  arrive 
from  across  the  waters,  and  the  'men 
of  the  trees'  run  in  panic.    Then  a 
very  realistic  mock-battle  takes 
place  between  these  2  levels  of  Pacific 
Island  civilization,     from  Kira  Kira: 
Make  a  good  side  trip  to  the  Star 

Harbor  area  on  the  E  end  of  Makira, 
then  on  to  Santa  Ana  and  Santa  Catallna. 
About  100  skilled  carvers  live  in  the 
Star  Harbor  area.    The  oldest  and  most 
expert  bear  the  title  mixine  maniiKi, 
and  their  work  is  avidly  sought  by 
museums  and  serious  collectors.  Visi- 
tors buy  directly  from  the  artists 
here,  as  Star  Harbor  is  about  as  far 
from  tourist  centers  as  you  can  get. 
Although  full-sized  canoes  and  house- 
posts  are  the  most  famous  products, 
model  canoes,  decorated  bowls,  skull 
containers,  human  figures,  and  sharks 
are  all  crafted  and  sold  here. 


CMOS  figurehead 
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SANTA  CRUZ 
ISLANDS 


Santa  Cruz  Islands:     Tlnakula  Is  a 
surpassingly  graceful  and  almost 
symmetrical  active  volcano.  The 
Spanish  explorer  Mendana  attempted  to 
establish  a  colony  at  Graciosa  Bay  in 
1395.    Days  later,  when  mutiny  set  in, 
Mendana  went  aeliore  and  executed  Ms 
camp  commander.    Mendana  himself  died 
here  on  18  Oct.  1595,  and  the  settle- 
ment was  abandoned  soon  after.  The 
sick  and  dying  men  onboard  called  the 
island  *a  corner  of  hell  in  the  claws 
of  the  devil.'     Out  of  Mendana's 
378-man  crew,  death  claimed  47  inside 
of  a  nonth.    On  12  Aug.  1767,  Carteret 
called  at  these  eastern  islands  of 
the  Solomons,  anchoring  off  Nendo, 
the  largest.    He  saw  a  wild  mountain- 
ous country  and  black,  naked,  i.oolly- 
halred  natives.     The  master  of  the 
Swallow  was  sent  in  a  cutter  along 
Che  coast  to  the  W,  and  returned  with 
3  arrows  sticking  in  him.    He  had 
found  n  pleasant  bay  and  a  fertile 
settlement  with  friendly  and  hospit- 
able natives,  but  then  he  cut  down  a 
coconut  tree  despite  the  natives* 

protest.     An  attack  was  launched 
which  desperately  wounded  half  the 
boat's  crew,  3  of  thm  nortally. 
Including  the  master,    stay;  There's 
a  Provincial  Rest  House  at  Graciosa 
Bay  on  Nendo  Island.     The  Ngarando 
Rest  House  at  Mohawk  Bay»  Beef  Islands, 


offers  acconBodatlon  with  cooking 
faculties  at  SI$12  pp.  or  SI$20  pp 
with  MAP.    Excellent  snorkeling  and 
shell  collecting  in  this  utterly 
remote  location.    Book  with  Triangle 
Realty  la  Honiara. 

Vanlkolo.  Anuta  and  Tikopia;  The 
Polynesian  outliers  of  Anuta  (pop.  154) 

and  Tikopia  (pop.  1,115)  are  E  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Islands.    Take  along  a 
nice  gift  for  the  chief  if  you're 
planning  to  stay.    The  people  of  Anuta 
reject  the  Solomons'  central  govern- 
ment, and  all  outsiders,  police  in- 
cluded, pay  a  dollar  to  land.  Tikopia 
Is  an  11  loi  clrcunference  dot  in  the 
ocean,  113  km  from  the  nearest  other 
dot.    The  Island  has  a  crater  lake. 
The  relatively  llght-sfclimed  Tlleeplaiia 
are  the  most  striking  of  all  the  out- 
lying islanders.    Right  up  to  WW  II, 
these  islanders  used  to  bleach  their 
hair  blonde  with  llae  and  wear  It  and 
their  beards  to  maximum  length. 
Vanikolo  is  a  Melanesian  island  with 
many  kauri  trees  (Agathis  macrophylLa), 
There  are  several  aonuaents  to  explor- 
ers killed  on  the  island  including 
Commodore  Goodenough  in  1875,  and 
La  Perouse  in  1788. 


ONTONG  JAVA 


Ontong  Java:    Far  to  the  H  of  the 
Solomons  are  the  Polynesian  islands 
of  Sikaiana  (pop.  240)  and  Ontong 
Java  (pop.  1,082).    Ontong  Java,  for- 
merly Lord  Howe  Island,  Is  a  large 
atoll  with  many  Islets  and  thus  a 
better  bet  than  Sikaiana  if  you're 
planning  to  stay  a  month.    Named  by 
Tasnan  hlaself  on  22  March  1643, 
Ontong  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Malay  untung  (luck,  fortune,  destiny, 
fate);  In  other  words,  'Java  Luck.* 
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Tasman's  ships  had  been  subjected  to 
squalls  for  months  on  end,  and  he 
was  most  likely  congratulating  himself 
on  the  improved  conditions.  Near 
Ontong  Java  is  Ball's  Pyramid,  the 
highest  rock  pyramid  in  the  world. 
It  is  562  m  high,  with  a  base  diameter 
of  200  m.     The  first  recorded  climb 
to  the  top  took  place  In  1965. 

Nukumanu  Atoll:    Just  to  the  N  of 
Ontong  Java  in  PNG  is  Nukumanu  (Tasman) 
atoll.    The  atoll's  500  inhabitants 
are  closely  related  to  the  Ontong  Java 
people,  and  canoes  go  back  and  forth 
between  the  2  islands  every  week, 
trading  in  sea  slugs.     You  could  try 
going  up  to  Nukumanu  from  the  Solomons, 
then  wait  for  the  fortnightly  PNG 
government  boat  from  Nukumanu  to 
Kieta,  where  you  could  clear  customs. 
A  valid  PNG  visa  is  essential  before 
you  go  there.    Or  you  could  return 
to  Ontong  Java  and  avoid  the  whole 
issue. 


Santa  Isabel;     Santa  Isabel,  named 
for  Mendana's  wife,  is  to  the  NW  of 
Guadalcanal  and  Malaita.    Most  of  the 
people  live  in  the  SE  corner  of  the 
island  due  to  headhunting  raids 
carried  out  by  Roviana  men  on  the  NW 
side  in  past  years.     There  are  few 
roads  on  Santa  Isabel.     Most  villages 
have  an  empty  house  for  travelers  to 
stay  in.    There's  a  Provincial  Rest 
House  at  Buala  on  the  Maringe  Lagoon. 
The  airstrip  at  Buala  is  on  Fera 
Island. 

Choiseul :  On  the  neighboring  island 
of  Choiseul,  try  to  see  the  cascades 
on  the  Pachu  River. 


Rennell  and  Bellona:    To  the  S  of 
Guadalcanal  are  the  2  larger  Poly- 
nesian islands  of  Rennell  and  Bellona 
(combined  pop.  1,893).    Both  are  up- 
lifted atolls.    Due  to  the  murder  of 


Taro  (below)  is  an  Important  subsistence  crop  on 
many  Pacific  Islands,  while  papaya  (above)  is  a 
major  export  item 
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3  missionaries  there  in  1910,  Rennell 
was  closed  to  Europeans  until  1934. 
Because  of  this  long  period  of  iso- 
lation, the  Polynesian  Rennellese 
have  remained  particularly  separated 
from  other  Polynesian  groups.  There 


is  now  a  dispute  about  the  exploita- 
tion of  bauxite  on  Rennell  by  Japanese 
interests.    Among  the  many  Rennellese 
crafts  are  walking  sticks  and  croco- 
dile figures  in  hardwood,  miniature 
weapons,  shopping  bags,  and  mats. 


Reef  Islands  sailing  canoe;  Note 
the  crab-claw  sail,  single  out- 
rigger, and  lee  platform.  The 
whitewashed  sailing  canoes  of  the 
Pacific  islands  are  aailed  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  ndpua,  but  carry 
the  Melanesian  crab-claw  sail 
hoisted  on  a  vertical  mast  stepped 
amidships.    They  are  usually  about 
9  m  overall,  with  a  cylindrical 
hull,  dug  out  and  then  decked, 
with  a  raised  central  structure  to 
which  outrigger  booms  and  a  lee 
platform  are  attached. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If  you're  looking  for  a  journey  that 
combines  sea-river-air-land  travel 
among  fabulous  scenery  and  complex, 
intact  tribal  life,  consider  Papua 
New  Guinea.    Called  by  some  'The  Last 
Unknown,'  PNC  is  still  almost  unbe- 
lievably primitive,  so  new  and  yet  so 
old.     Compared  to  countries  of  S.E. 
Asia,  costs  are  exorbitant  in  PNC, 
but  the  land  contains  giddy  contrasts 
worth  the  extra  expense  -  coral  seas 
and  great  rivers,  pines  and  palms, 
forests  and  wild  Jungles,  nomadic 
hunters  in  remote  mountain  areas,  and 
traffic  jams  in  the  capital  city  of 
Port  Moresby.     There's  nothing  quite 
like  It  anywhere.     This  country, 
making  up  the  eastern  half  of  the 
island  of  New  Guinea  (the  western  half 
administered  by  Indonesia),  is  divided 
into  2  distinct  regions:     New  Guinea 
and  Papua.     Culturally,  New  Guinea  is 
roughly  N  of  the  central  mountain 
range,  while  Papua  is  roughly  S  of  it. 

the  land:    The  island  of  New  Guinea 
is  the  second  largest  in  the  world: 
only  Greenland  surpasses  it  in  size. 
At  820,003  sq  km,   it  is  just  under  10 
times  the  size  of  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Papua  New  Guinea  spreads  out  over 


462,840  sq  km  -  the  same  area  as 
Thailand,  and  alone  accounts  for  hOX 
of  the  total  population  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  80^  of  its  area.  This 
country  of  riotous  vegetation  and 
towerlnt^  ranges  lies  Just  off  the 
Australian  mainland,  only  160  km  N  of 
Cape  York.     Terrain  varies  from  serene 
palm-fringed  beaches  to  breathtaking 
rainforest  valleys,  from  vast  planta- 
tions to  coastal  flats  of  kunai  grass, 
from  mangrove  swamps  to  wide  savannahs. 
The  mainland  is  split  down  its  length 
by  a  massive  central  mountain  range 
2,400  km  long  which  includes  some  of 
the  highest  summits  in  the  Pacific. 
Steep  ridges  rise  in  tier  after  tier  of 
snow-clad  peaks,  some  over  5,000  m 
high.     Subterranean  caverns  in  a  few 
locales  exceed  thousands  of  meters  in 
depth,  virtual  underground  Everests. 
Plunging  fresh  mountain  streams  have 
their  headwaters  high  in  the  clouds, 
N  and  S  of  the  central  watershed, 
forming  mighty  rushing  rivers  like 
the  Seplk  and  the  Ply  which  coil  In 
great  loops  through  the  lowlands  and 
are  navigable  for  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters inland.     Four  major  islands, 
Manus,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  and 
Bougainville,  historically  belong  to 
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RAINY  SEASONS 


>0  kM 


FNG  BAUR  8BAS0II8 


A.  Rain  distributed  throughout  the  year 

B.  Rainy  season  May-Oct.    (SE  Monsoon) 

C.  Rainy  season  Nov. -April  (NW  Monsoon) 


New  Guinea,  and  are  located  to  the 
B  and  N  of  the  PNG  Mainland  •  looping 
around  the  Bi5?marck  Sea.     The  Now 
Guinea  islands  are  mountainous  and 
volcanic,  rich  in  timber  and  other 
tree-baaed  reaources  like  copra, 
cocoa,  and  pais  oil. 

clinate:    Hot  year  round  and  very  wet. 
The  dry  season  Is  Nay-lfov.  Coastal 

rainfnll  varies  greatly,  and  there's 
often  a  coolinK  breeze  along  the 
coaat.    In  soae  areas  such  as  Lae  and 
Klkori,  the  wet  season  can  occur 
Mar. -Oct.;  but  you  can't  go  strictly 
by  the  season,  because  even  March 
could  be  a  pleaaant  tine  to  visit. 
The  NW  areas  are  the  rainiest:  rainfall 
is  less  heavy  in  the  Highlands,  and 
Port  Horesby  has  the  least  rain  of  all. 
Rain  is  torrential  but  brief,  uanally 
falling  in  the  late  afternoon  or  even«> 


ing,  and  clearing  within  an  hour  or 
so.    In  the  dry  season  the  sky  is 
clear  and  it  cools  off  mofe  at  night. 
After  a  rain,  the  air  remains  hot  and 
the  ground  dries  quickly;  during  the 
vet  season  It's  heavily  overcast  and 
heat  stays  through  the  night.  The 
great  plateau  in  the  Central  Highlands 
lies  between  1,500-2,000  ■  above  sea 
level,  so  days  are  warm  but  nights 
are  chilly,  especially  during  the  dry 
season.    Many  hotels  light  blazing 
log  fires  at  night  in  the  nighlsnds. 
In  the  morning,  brilliant  sunshine 
bums  off  the  cold  fog,  but  skies 
begin  to  cloud  up  again  after  midday. 
It's  best  to  travel  in  the  dry  season 
in  PNC  as  travel  in  the  wet  is  more 
unreliable;  rivers  flood  and  bridges 
get  wsshsd  out,  though  this  usually 
only  affects  the  lowlands. 
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HISTORY 

indigenous  history:    Humans  first 
reached  New  Guinea  about  50,000  years 
ago  during  the  Ice  Age,  when  bodies 
of  water  between  land  areas  were  much 
narrower  than  at  present.  Small 
groups  are  thought  to  have  arrived 
sporadically  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  each  bringing  new  crops  and 
technology.     By  8000  B.C.,  the  whole 
PNG  mainland  was  inhabited.  Raising 
water  levels  after  the  end  of  the  Ice 
Age  at  about  6000  B.C.  cut  the  land 
link  between  New  Guinea  and  Australia, 
and  the  cultures  of  the  2  areas  di- 
verged.    It  is  believed  that  agri- 
culture in  New  Guinea  began  some  6,000 
years  ago.     Papuan  people  arrived 
about  this  time  and  spread  across  the 
New  Guinea  islands  and  the  Solomons. 
Huntin;;  and  gathering  now  became 
secondary  to  the  systematic  planting 
and  cultivation  of  crops,  aided  by 
elliptical  stone  adze  blades.  Sugar 
cane,  breadfruit,  and  certain  vari- 
eties of  bananas  were  gradually  intro- 
duced from  South  East  Asia,  as  were 
the  dog,  pig,  and  chicken.  The 
Austronesian  speakers  were  late- 
comers, passing  through  about  4,000 
years  ago.     It  is  still  uncertain  how 
much  they  gave  or  took  from  New  Guinea, 
but  their  languages  are  found  today 


in  enclaves  along  the  N  coast  of  New 
Guinea  and  on  the  New  Guinea  islands. 
In  the  coastal  areas,  seaborne  trade 
in  food,  jewelry,  shells,  and  obsidian 
began  about  2,500  years  ago.  With 
the  introduction  and  use  of  the  sweet 
potato  over  the  oast  800  years,  the 
Highlanders  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  became  almost  entirely 
agriculture-oriented.     Trade  became 
more  widespread.     Society  consisted 
of  a  series  of  micro-communities  or 
clans  with  no  hereditary  chief,  but 
rule  by  discussion  and  consensus.  As 
today,   the  prestige  of  the   'big  man' 
stemmed  from  the  obligations  owed  him 
by  his  fellows.    The  people  live  in 
what  has  been  termed  primitive  af- 
fluence, each  family  with  its  own 
garden.     Cannibalism  was  largely  cere- 
monial, far  less  widespread  than  on 
Fiji,  for  example. 

early  European  contact;     You  can 
easily  see  PNG's  varied  history  in 
the  Indonesian,  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  German,  English,  and  Polynesian 
geographical  place  names  which  punctu- 
ate maps  of  the  country.     The  first 
recorded  visitors  to  the  island  of 
New  Guinea  were  Indonesians.     In  the 
8th  Century  A.D.,  a  Sumatran  king  of 
Sriwijaya  presented  the  Emperor  of 
China  with  2  dwarfs,  a  number  of 
parrots,  and  some  dark  frizzy-haired 


Trad 1 clonal  lakatoia 
with  crab-claw  sails 
of  matted  coconut 
fibers  were  still 
cooBon  on  the  Gulf 
of  Papua  in  the 
18808. 
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qnward  travel:    Be  sure  to  pick  up  a  copy  of 
Indonesia  Handbook  before  leaving  PNC,  since  it's 
not  oral lab le  In  Indonesia.    Even  aore  thoroagh 
than  the  South  Paeifie  Handbook,  the  travel  In- 
fomation  alone  will  save  you  the  purchase  price 
during  jam  first  wMk. 
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trade  stores.  PWG:    Where  the  locals  shop;  the  food  is 
behind  a  bar.     The  local  nay  buy  a  t  in  of  t  uLcriacKAi), 
pay  for  it,  get  the  salesaan's  attention  again*  buy  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  pay  for  it,  and  so  on.    Of  COUXM 
tb«y'r«  not  all  lite  this.    OCten  run  by  Chin—. 
Vhlcaa  and  native  allta  uaually  shop  at  Buina  Fhllp  and 

SCeaaalllpat  the  t%ro  supermarket  chains,  where  Inported 
vegetables  are  sold  at  3  tines  what  one  would  pay  for 

in  tlw  Mrksc. 
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the  land;    With  the  exception  of  Greenland.  New  Guinea 
is  the  largest  island  in  the  world  -  820,033  sq  km 
in  area;  2,397  km  long,  724  kn  wide,  and  more  than  3  kn 
high.     New  Guinea's  central  spinal  nassif,  an  arctic 
world  of  frozen  snow  surrounded  by  great  billowy  cumulus 
clouds,  is  the  largest  cordillera  between  the  Hinalayas 
and  the  Andes. 


I    V  R  ■» 
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girls.     Fuzzy-haired  men  and  women 
were  found  on  the  8th  C.  Central 
Javanese  monument  of  Borobudor,  and  a 
Javanese  poem  (the  Nagavakertagccna)  of 
A.D,   1365  mentions  2  New  Guinea  ter- 
ritories as  belonging  to  the  East 
Javanese  Majapahit  Kingdom.  Spanish 
and  Portugese  navigators,  during  the 
course  of  their  trading  in  the  Moluccas 
area  322  km  W  of  the  Bird's  Head, 
visited  regularly  in  the  16th  Century. 
Since  the  island  was  to  throw  back 
many  explorers.  New  Guinea  became 
known  as  the  last   'Great  Unknown.' 
It  offered  only  hardships  -  obstacles 
including  treacherous  terrain,  hot, 
humid  weather,  fever,  and  native 
hostility  -  and  gave  nothing,  no 
cloves,  cinamnon,  sandalwood,  whales, 
silver,  or  gold  in  return.  Th^ 
Spanish  explorer  Meneses  coasted  along 
the  N  coast  of  New  Guinea  in  1523  and 
recorded  '...a  land  of  black  people 
with  frizzled  hair,  who  are  cannibals, 
and  the  devil  walks  with  them....' 
The  island  was  named  'Nueva  Guinea' 
(after  the  African  Guinea)  by  Ynigo 
Ortiz  de  Retes  in  1545.  Approaching 
New  Guinea  from  the  E  from  Peru  in 
1606,  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  could  not 
weather  the  E  point  of  the  island, 
so  he  sailed  westwards  along  the 
southern  side.     In  doing  so,  Torres 
solved  a  problem  which  had  baffled 
generations  of  cartographers;  they 
had  thought  that  the  northern  pro- 
jection of  New  Guinea  was  the  tip  of 
a  lost  southern  continent.  Attempts 
were  made  by  private  colonialization 


Although  Che  mous- 
tached,  white-suited 
members  of  the  first 
Legislative  Council 
(1906)  represented 
only  the  Australian 
administration  and 
the  500  white  colo- 
nists in  Papua  at  the 
time,  the  Council  was 
a  beginning  which  has 
evolved  into  the 
National  Parliament 
of  today . 


novements  from  Europe  and  Australia 
(similar  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
of  Canada)  to  settle  and  populate 
the  coast  of  eastern  New  Guinea. 
Most  were  sternly  warned  off  by  the 
British  government  in  order  to 
protect  the  natives.     Slave  markets 
still  flourished  in  the  Indonesian 
islands  of  Ternate,  Timor,  and  the 
Arus  as  late  as  1874,  and  Asian  slavers 
were  feared  and  hated  all  along  the  W 
coast  of  the  island.     Thus  during  the 
18th  C. ,  many  European  sailors  sent 
ashore  on  New  Guinea  to  fetch  water 
and  vegetables  were  fallen  upon  without 
warning  by  frightened  natives,  killed 
and  eaten. 

the  colonial  period:     The  Dutch  formal- 
ly claimed  possession  of  the  western 
half  of  the  island  in  1828,  though  at 
first  they  made  no  effort  to  explore 
the  region.     At  this  time  the  eastern 
half  belonged  to  no  nation,  but  PNG 
was  Australia's  Africa  and  a  great 
many  Australians  believed  that  Britain 
should  annex  the  eastern  half  of  the 
island  before  Germany  had  a  chance  to 
do  so.     A  government  agent  under  in- 
structions from  the  Queensland  state 
government  even  raised  the  Union  Jack 
at  Port  Moresby  on  April  4,  1883  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen,  annexing  all  of 
New  Guinea  that  lay  between  the  141st 
and  155th  meridians  of  E  longitude. 
Britain  repudiated  the  annexation 
but  held  informal  talks  with  the 
German  government  on  spheres  of  in- 
fluence.    German  traders  first  estab- 
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llshed  themselves  on  the  Duke  of  York 
Islands,  between  New  Britain  and  New 

Ireland.     The  Neu  Guinea  Kompagnie 
was  formed  in  Germany.     It  advocated 
annexation  of  eastern  New  Guinea,  but 
conceded  Australia's  right  of  protec- 
torship over  the  whole  S  co.iRt  and 
all  adjoining  islands.     Goaded  by 
Australia,  Britain  at  last  proclaimed 
a  protectorate  over  SE  Mew  Guinea  in 
Oct.   1884.     With  German  warships  in 
attendance,  the  German  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  N  coast  of  New  Guinea 
at  Freidrich  Wllhelmschafen  in  Nov. 
1884.    The  island  was  now  completely 
carved  into  sections,  the  partition 
complete  right  up  to  the  Dutch  New 
Guinea  border.    German  administration 
of  coastal  New  Guinea  was  cold- 
blooded and  unconpromising;  German  war- 
ships were  known  to  shell  troublesome 

villages.     Once  when  a  German  bird  of 
paradise  hunter  was  killed,  a  punitive 
expedition  was  sent  out,  murdering  40 
natives.    But  by  the  1890 's  the  Neu 
Guinea  Kompagnie  was  losing  too  much 
money  and  the  morale  of  its  staff  was 
abysmal.    Of  224  officials  under  the 
Kompagnie 's  employ  between  1886  and 
1889,  41  died,  and  133  resigned  or 
were  fired.     In  1899,  finally  the 
Imperial  German  Government  relieved 
the  company  of  its  charter  and  appro- 
priated all  its  holdings.  Though 
the  last  German  years  weren't  so  bad, 
the  Kompagnie  had  earned  Itself  an 
ugly  reputation;  even  worse,  it  had 
failed  to  make  profits  for  its  share- 
holders.   New  Guinea  remained  a 
colony  of  Germany  until  the  Treaty  of 

Versailles  In  1919  when  Australia  tOOk 

over  control.    British  New  Guinea 
was  a  colony  of  Britain  until  New 
Guinea  was  put  wholly  under  Australian 
aegis  on  1  Sept.  1906,  an  event  pre- 
cipitated by  the  braining  and  eating 
of  2  missionaries  who  landed  on 
Goarlbari  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Papua 
on  Easter,  1901.     Several  expeditions 
to  Goarlbari  Island  to  take  revenge 
for  the  massacre  reaulted  in  the 
death  of  at  least  65  natives.     In  time, 
ensuing  public  outcry  was  such  that 
the  British  administrator  in  charge 
shot  himself,  starting  a  series  of 
replacements  that  culminated  in  the 
appointment  of  an  Australian  admini- 
strator.   Colonialism  ushered  in  an 


era  of  one-man  rule.    There  was  no 
longer  any  consultation.    The  new- 
comers alri  idy  knew  what  was  best  for 
the  people.     Men  who  often  had  no 
standing  in  their  clans  were  appointed 
village  constables  snd  luluaie, 

European  money  replaced  traditional 
money,  bankrupting  all  the  old  'big 
men'  at  a  stroke.  Christianity 
displaced  the  old  beliefs,  taking 
much  of  the  color  and  excitement  out 
of  village  life.    Labor  recruitment 
and  the  head  tax,  a  sum  paid  annually 
by  natives,  forcing  them  to  work  on 
plantations  or  sell  their  crops  for 
money,  added  to  the  disruption.  The 
people  were  left  submissive  and  de- 
pendent. 

Australia  and  PNG:    Australia  first 
became  interested  in  New  Guinea  with 

an  eye  to  defense  of  the  homeland. 
This  notion  was  apparently  confirmed 
by  the  events  of  VW  II  and  is  still 
an  important  factor  in  the  relation- 
ship.    New  Guinea  was  occupied  only 
to  keep  others  out,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  missionaries,  most 
Australians  living  in  the  territory 
cared  not  a  whistle  about  the  welfare 
of  the  natives.    Govemaient  policy 
between  the  wars  favored  expatriate 

business,  especially  in  the  former 
trust  territory  N  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Range.    Host  social  services  tiere 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  Only 
primary  education  was  allowed,  to 
prevent  the  development  of  an  elite. 
A  caste-like  colonial  society.  In 
which  Papuans  %iere  prohibited  from 

living  in  a  covm  without  work  or  a 
permit,  existed  right  up  to  the  1960s. 
Yet  Auatralian  colonialism  had  one 

crucial  redeeming  feature;  native 
land  rights  were  respected.    No  custom- 
ary l^apuan  lands  were  alienated  by  the 
Australians   (although  some  expatriates 
would  dearly  have  liked  to),  and  all 
present  freehold  land  dates  from 
German  times  in  New  Guinea,  and  British 
times  in  Papua.     Expatriates  own  most 
of  the  freehold  land,  though  the 
government  is  trying  to  correct  this 
now.    Although  this  land  is  only  about 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  total  area 
of  PNG,  it  is  often  the  best  land. 
No  attemfit  was  made  to  return  it  to 
its  original  owners.    Things  fall  a 
little  more  into  perspective,  however. 
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when  one  compares  what  has  happened 
In  Irinn  Java,  PNG's  neighbor  to  the 
W.    The  native  Melanesians  there  are 
being  economically  and  socially  de- 
prived as  Indonesia  digests  this 
former  Dutch  colony.  Evidently, 
coloniaiism  is  only  a  bad  thing  if  you 
yourself  are  the  victim.    During  the 
IQ'tOs    the  2  territories  of  New  Guinea 
and  Papua  gradually  united  politically 
and  administratively.    The  country 
suffered  the  ravages  of  war  betWMa 
1942  and  19A5,  when  many  towns  were 
utterly  destroyed.    The  Pacific  War, 
however,  changed  Australia's  attitude 
toward  New  Guinea,  and  the  government 
began  tn  do  more  to  help.  Australian 
aid  grew  and  schools  were  built  for 
practically  the  first  tlas.  Bconowic 

development  was  encouraged ,  and  polit- 
ical control  was  finally  passed  back 
to  the  people.    Tbday  Australia  con- 
tinues to  support  Papua  New  Guinea 
financially  to  insure  its  viability 
as  a  credible  buffer  state. 

modem  ^qyernment:    The  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Papua 
New  Guinea  had  its  first  indigenous 
elected  aajority  In  1964.  Thus 
Niuginians  had  11  ye^r^  to  practice 
running  their  own  internal  affairs 
before  independence  in  1975.  This 
was  a  longer  transition  period  than 
most  other  third-world  countries  ex- 
perienced, and  the  changeover  was 
peaceful.    Internal  self-government 
was  already  a  reality  in  1973.  The 

government  of  Michael  Somare,  the 
man  who  led  PNG  to  independence,  was 
defeated  in  1980  In  a  confidence  vote 
by  a  group  of  opposition  parties 
under  the  leadership  of  Julius  Chan, 
who  became  the  new  Prime  Minister. 
The  trensltloQ  was  orderly,  lllustrat- 
Ins^  how  democracy  has  taken  root  In 
PNG.    Government  foreign  policy 
supports  independence  for  Eastern 
Pelyneele  and  Hew  Caledonia,  and 
opposes  French  nuclear  testing  in  the 
Pacific,  but  is  cautious  when  dealing 
With  the  Indonesian  giant  to  the  V. 

PNC  opposes  any  build-up  of  military 
activity  in  the  South  Pacific,  pro- 
posing that  the  area  be  declared  a 
nuclear  free  soae.    However  ?M6 
maintains  an  efficient  military  force 
of  its  own,  which  intervened  decisive- 
ly In  Vematv  in  1900  et  tdM  requeet 


of  the  Vanuatu  government.    The  main 

tarpet  of  domestic  development  Is  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  people  who  live  In 
villages.     Visitors  will  notice  cott- 
slderable  evidence  of  this  as  they 
travel  around  the  country;  seeing 
projects  In  operation,  with  their 
many  government  technicians.  After 
years  of  colonial  centralism,  the 
Australians  began  a  decentrallsatioii 
program  In  1949.    A  network  of  local 
government  councils  eventually  covered 
most  of  the  country,  and  this  is  being 
strengthened  today  by  the  creation 
of  20  provincial  governnentS.  De- 
centralization can  be  seen  as  a 
return  to  Melanesian  ideals. 

THE  BOONOMr 

Although  now  an  'independent  country,* 
a  full  68X  of  its  gross  monetary 
sector  is  controlled  externally  by 
foreign  individuals.    Australia,  whose 
interests  here  are  tantanount  to  an 
economic  stranglehold,  controls  about 
box.     Of  700  factories,  only  about  AO 
small-scale  industries  are  owned  by 
natives.    Hire-purchase,  Insurance, 
and  real  estnte  businesses  are  practi- 
cally all  in  Australian  hands.  Austra- 
lians own  a  staggering  90%  in  tourism 
and  associated  Industries,  Including 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  etc.  With 
their  shipbuilding,  construction,  and 
plantation  Interests,  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  churches  also  have  a 
strong  economic  hold  in  PNG.  Very 
much  a  developing  nation,  more  than 
half  of  its  people  lead  a  subsistence 
level  existence.     However,  Niuginians 
are  quickly  eraerpinR  from  a  stone  age 
culture  with  their  integration  into 
the  conmerelal  workforce,  their  besle 
anti-material Ism  extinguished  by  the 
lure  of  consumerism  and  paying  Jobs. 
The  urban  growth  rate  In  PMG*s  8 
largest  towns  is  at  leeet  17X  annually. 
The  use  of  money  has  now  penetrated  to 
all  but  the  most  Inaccessible  High- 
land regions,  alnost  coapletely  re- 
placing traditional  village  bartering. 
Mow,  nearly  all  of  coastal  PNC  is 
detribalized.     Expatriates  still  occupy 
the  top  lOZ  of  public  service  poeltlons, 
forming  a  priviledged,  overpaid  clique 
who  use  history  and  the  color  of  their 
■klne  to  live  better  than  they  ever 
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could  in  Australia.     Much  of  the 
Australian  aid,  which  totals  over  200 
million  dollars  per  vear,  is  U8«d  to 
pay  their  high  salaries.     Yat  a  whole 
list  of  activities,  such  as  road 
transportation,  have  been  reserved  by 
tba  government  for  native  buslnesaea 
only.    Some  expatriates  who  would 
have  trouble  competing  back  home  are 
bitter  about  this.    Whatever  the 
aotlvea,  however,  the  generoalty  of 
Australian  government  aid  cannot  be 
underrated;  much  of  the  modern  infra- 
atrueture  and  public  aervicea  of  PMC 
depend  upon  it.     Indeed,  without 
Australian  aid,  the  country  would 
probably  collapse.    This  nation  is 
too  economically  underdeveloped  at 
the  moment  to  handle  a  sudden  with- 
drawal of  foreign  capital. 

major  development  projects t    Yet  ad- 
vances are  beinp  made  in  secondary 
industries,  and  PNG  is  slowly  be- 
coming more  self-sufficient,  reduc- 
ing its  need  to  import.    There  are 
pulp  mills  and  major  timber  cutting 
operations  underway  to  supply  Japan's 
growing  economic  demands.  Sull 
goldmining  companies  continue  to 
operate  in  the  Wau  and  Bulolo  gold- 
fields  of  Morobe  Province,  but  their 
efforts  are  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  importance  of  giant  Bougain- 
ville Copper  Ltd.,  which  constitutes 
a  very  sizeable  contribution  to  PNG's 
economy.    A  new  copper  find  at  Ok  Tedi 
in  the  Star  Mountains  near  the  border 
of  Irian  Jaya  is  being  considered; 
only  the  problem  of  transporting  tha 
ore  from  its  2,000  m-high  location 
and  down  the  Fly  River  to  port  is 
delaying  the  go-ahead.    Because  of 
its  combination  of  high  rainfall  and 
steep  mountains,  PNG  has  great  electric 
power  potential.     The  Upper  Ramu 
River  Project,  financed  by  a  K20.7 
million  loan  from  the  Ubrld  Bank,  now 
supplies  hvdroclectricity  to  the 
highlands  and  the  New  Guinea  coast. 
The  Upper  Ramu  project  has  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  AS  NHf  but  a  new 
proposed  dam  on  the  Purari  River  on 
the  Papuan  side  has  a  1,800  MW  poten- 
tial.   After  an  extensive  study,  the 
Purari  project  was  judged  technically 
feasible,  but  development  would  only 
be  practical  in  conjunction  with  a 
series  of  new  industries  which  could 


use  the  power.     The  government  Is 
looking  around,  (for  an  aluminum 
smelter?)  but  is  also  considering 
whether  this  development  would  be 
socially  and  culturally  beneficial. 
The  multinationals  are  beginning  to 
eye  PNG's  untapped  resources  with 
increasing  Interest. 

agriculture;  Subsistence  agriculture 
is  the  main  means  of  support  for  most 

of  the  population,  although  the  gov- 
ernment is  doing  all  it  can  to  en- 
courage cash  crops.    Traditional  land 
tenure  is  often  an  obstacle  to  this, 
as  most  land  is  held  collectively  by 
villages  and  only  loaned  out  to  Indiv- 
iduals on  a  short-term  basis  for 
gardens.    Tree  crops  take  land  out  of 
circulation  for  long  periods  of  tiiaa, 
and  thia  la  often  resented.  There 
waa  an  attempt  to  convert  custoiBBry 
land  to  individual  dual  ownership, 
but  progress  in  this  direction  has 
been  very  slow.    Copra,  cocoa,  coffee, 
tea,  rubber,  and  palm  oil  make  up 
almost  all  of  PNG's  agricultural 
exports.    The  introduction  of  sweet 
potatoes  (hEOikau)  in  the  16th  C. 
caused  a  significant  Increase  In  the 
population,  and  today  sweet  potatoes 
are  the  main  subsistence  crop  in  the 
Highlands  and  North  Solomons;  yams 
and  taro  are  more  common  along  the 
coast.     Sago  (saksak)  is  the  staple 
in  the  Sepik  and  Fly  River  areas. 
The  local  diet  is  protein  poor;  pigs 
are  kept  mainly  as  symbols  of  wealth 
and  eaten  only  on  special  festive 
occasions.    Wild  pigs,  wallabies,  fish, 
doves  and  other  birds  are  bunted*  to 
add  variety  to  the  staple  diet. 

THE  PEOPLE 

All  are  Melanesians  except  for  a  small 
number  of  Polynesians  who  inhabit 
some  of  the  outlying  atolls.    To  cate- 
gorize Nluglnlans  as  Papuans  or  New 
Guineans  is  meaningless,  since  that 
division  originated  in  19th  C.  Europe 
when  Britain  and  Gcramny  carved  up  an 
island  they  hardly  knew.     Today  there 
Is  an  indigenous  population  of  about 
3  million  from  dosens  of  ethnic  groups; 
a  tremendous  variety  of  human  types* 
ranging  from  light  olive-skinned 
tribesmen,  to  bro%m  pygmy-like  races 
(Tsplro),  to  the  tall  black-skinned 
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a  village  on  the  Sepik 


people  of  the  North  Solomons.  There 
are  bearded  Highlanders  who  look  like 
ancient  Assyrians,  hook-nosed  low- 
landers,  men  who  wear  body  armor,  and 
others  who  wear  huge  penis  sheaths. 
There  are  wig  men,  mud  men,  warriors, 
fishermen,  and  farmers.  Mountaineers 
have  abnormally  strong  leg  muscles, 
while  some  swamp  dwellers  are  so  used 
to  canoes  that  they  have  difficulty 
walking  on  solid  land.     The  coastal 
people  of  Papua  have  long,  soft  hair; 
Highlanders  and  Tolais  have  short, 
steely  wool-like  hair.     The  coastal 
people  are  frequently  taller  and 
lighter  skinned  than  those  of  the 
Interior,  perhaps  due  to  some  Poly- 
nesian influence.     The  Bougainvilleans 
have  very  black  skin,  while  the  skin 
of  the  Chimbus  seems  almost  red  in 
comparison.     Niuglnians  can  often 
tell  by  another  man's  hairstyle  where 
he  comes  from.    And  one  can  see  at 
once  from  the  tattoos  on  the  faces, 
holes  in  the  noses,  and  the  ear  sculp- 
ture how  close  the  tribal  pas^t  really 
is.     Social  structures  range  from 
highly-educated  professionals  and 
politicians  in  the  towns  and  cities 
to  neolithic  tribesmen  in  isolated 
mountain  villages.     The  discovery  of 
some  remote  villages  in  the  Highlands 
didn't  come  about  until  the  late 


1930's  with  the  use  of  aircraft. 
These  Highland  regions  have  been 
found  to  contain  1  million  people. 
The  G'hom  tribe  of  the  Hunstein  Range 
were  still  using  stone  axes  when  first 
contacted  in  1963.     Since  tribes  still 
live  in  the  Stone  Age,  culturally 
speaking,  these  peoples  are  the 
furthest  from  us  of  any  in  the  South 
Pacific.    Vendettas  still  take  place 
in  a  few  valleys  of  the  Highlands, 
and  there  are  some  areas  in  the 
southeastern  peninsula's  highlands 
that  haven't  yet  been  penetrated. 
In  other  areas,  such  as  in  the  fierce 
Kukukuku  villages,   the  people  are 
entirely  unpredictable. 

village  life;     Niuginians  live  in 
tent-like  dwellings,  stilt  houses, 
or  grass  huts  with  tiny  entrances. 
The  traditional  village  layout  in 
the  Highlands  consists  of  3-A  houses 
belonging  to  each  family  set  in 
clumps  about  150  m  apart;  in  districts 
elsewhere  it  could  be  a  cluster  of 
huts  around  one  long  hut.     Often  a 
fire  burns  all  day  in  the  house. 
Plots  of  land  in  the  gardens  are 
usually  individually  owned.  Most 
women  are  bearers  of  children  and 
beasts  of  burden,  and  along  with  pigs, 
they  are  a  form  of  currency.  (In 
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Sept.   1977  in  Pugalamp  village  near 
Mc.  Uagen,  two  i6-y ear-old  local 
girls  were  given  away  by  thalr  faaillM 
in  compensation  for  a  fatal  road  acci- 
dent.)    Women  plant  and  maintain 
erops,  do  the  work  of  carrying  heavy 
loads,  cook,  faed  the  pigs,  wasli  sago, 
cut  grass,  and  chop  firewood.  Often 
women  sleep  in  separate  huts  some 
distance  away  from  men's  so  they  can 
look  after  ^e  pigs.    In  the  villages, 
try  to  make  it  out  to  the  bebi-klinik 
('baby  clinic');  a  meeting  place  for 
the  village  women.    Hen  only  clear  and 
till  the  land,  and  those  who  are  aeen 

spending  too  much  tine  talking  to 
woasn  are  not  respected  or  listened 
to  by  other  men.    The  tenacious  clan 
aystea,  at  work  all  over  Kew  Guinea, 
creates  a  community  of  relatives  who 
are  close  friends  for  life.    In  this 
form  of  social  security,  called  the 
weattok  systea,  mutual  obligations 
accumulate  as  people  help  one  another 
and  share  possessions  -  the  only  form 
of  * savings  account.*    In  recent  years 
with  the  massive  drift  of  men  amy 
from  villages  to  the  plantations  and 
towns*  Che  housing  problem  in  the 
towns  is  aggravated  draatically.  The 
ixmtok  system  dictates  that  an  urban 
migrant  with  some  form  of  housing 
must  provide  shelter  and  sustenance 
for  his  visiting  tribespeople. 

language :    Out  of  approximately  1,000 
tribal  groups,  more  than  750  langu- 
ages -  not  dialecta,  but  separate 
languages  -  have  been  recorded,  some 
spoken  by  only  a  handful.  Rotokas, 
tfhich  is  spoken  in  the  center  of 
Bougainville,  has  the  shortest  alpha- 
bet in  the  world  (only  11  letters). 
The  Papuan  languages  are  highly  dif- 
ferentiated, often  with  no  relation 
to  one  another.    The  land  and  terrain 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  many 
languages  which  have  developed  here. 
Isolated  by  lofty  ■ountains,  the 
tribesmen  of  one  clan  weren't  aware 
of  another  clan's  existence  in  the 
next  Highland  valley.    If  you  stay  in 
an  area  for  a  time,  you'll  undoubedly 
learn  some  of  the  local  language 
{tokplea).    Pidgin:    the  most  wide- 
spread of  these  spoken  ell  over  Sew 
Guinea,  is  Pidgin  (pronounced  *pisin') 
or  Neo-Melanesian.     Pidgin  helps 
greatly  to  break  do%m  the  barriers. 


separations,  and  misunderstandings 
among  the  tribes.    Pidgin  is  spoken 
very  rapidly,  and  although  the  lan- 
guage has  only  1,400  worda  in  its 
vocabulary,  it  can  even  be  used  to 
deliver  a  Shakespearean  speech 

Hlong  Rom,  wantokt  heafitm 
nou. ..'),  ('Friends,  Romans,  Country- 
men, lend  me  your  ears...').  There 
are  only  2  prepositions:  bilongp 
-showing  possession,  purpose,  or  char- 
acteristics, and  longt  which  covers 
other  prepositions.    Although  much 
of  the  vocabulary  is  taken  from 
English,  the  gramtgar  is  Melanesian. 
Pick  up  one  of  the  books  on  the 
sub.lect,  available  in  both  PNG  and 
Australia;  after  2  months  you'll  find 
yourself  reeding  the  newspaper  quite 

well.     Compare  this  with  8  months  In 
the  Malay-Indonesian  area  where  you 
could  still  be  memperconfusekan'd  at 
the  end  by  Indonesian  newspapers. 
The  weekly  Pidgin  newspaper  called 
Wantok  is  available  in  most  places. 
It's  good  practice  to  read  it;  you'll 
also  see  the  adaptation  of  new  terms 
and  ideas  into  Pidgin,  words  which 
cannot  be  found  in  textbooks,  other 
languages :    Motu  is  ths  lingua  fnmoa 
of  the  Papuan  8  coast,  and  was  the 
language  of  native  patrol  officers 
(Police  Motu)  during  the  colonial 
administration,  when  it  was  spread 
much  further  afield.    Motu  phrase 
books  are  readily  available  in  Port 
Moresby.    English  is  spoken  in  the 
touriet  centers  snd  major  towns,  is 
understood  by  the  young  as  it  is 
taught  In  all  schools,  and  is  gener- 
ally used  in  business  and  administra- 
tion. 

traditional  art:  The  pre-European 
art  of  PNG  with  its  750  traditions 
waa  one  of  the  moot  diversified  in 
the  world.  It  was  the  coastal  and 
river  peoples  who  produced  the  most 
outstanding  artifacts.  The  styles 
of  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  Sepik 

River  are  the  most  famous;  that  of 
the  Abelara  people  of  the  Mapric  area, 
only  a  short  distance  away,  is  totelly 
different.    There  were  important 
regional  styles  among,  the  people  of 
the  Admiralty  Islands  (now  totally 
defunct),  the  islands  off  the  Huon 
Peninsula  (Taml  and  Siassi),  northern 
Mew  Ireland  (the  Malanggan  atyla). 
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the  tip  of  New  Guinea  (Hassira  art), 
and  the  Papuan  Gulf.     The  people  of 
the  Highlands  had  no  visual  art  other 
than  personal  decoration,  and  they 
expressed  themselves  through  ceremonies 
and  dancing.     The  styles  were  largely 
separate  from  one  another,  and  even 
within  a  single  style,  different 
lineages  often  had  a  'copyright'  on 
certain  designs  (Maianggan  carving 
and  Keram  River  painting).     f rom 
primitive  art  to  tourist  art:  The 
traditional  art  of  PNG  died  with 
ancestor  worship  and  the  isolation 
from  other  peoples  on  which  it  was 
based.     The  government  is  attempting 
to  preserve  as  many  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions as  possible,  but  these  are  being 
transformed  by  the  realities  of  modern 
life.     Magic  and  symbolism  matter  less 
than  saleability  and  carrying  con- 
venience.    Most  of  what  is  made  today 
is  meant  for  sale  to  tourists  and 
collectors;  most  villages  have 
already  been  stripped  of  any  pre- 
European  or  even  old  artifacts. 


what  to  buy  where:     Spend  some  time 
looking  at  the  artifacts  in  the  shops 
and  museums  in  the  cities.     The  prices 
will  shock  you,  but  you'll  learn  to 
tell  things  apart.     When  you  decide 
which  crafts  interest  you,  travel  to 
the  area  where  they  are  made.  Expenses 
incurred  will  probably  cancel  any 
savings  you  might  make  when  buying, 
but  you'll  be  richer  for  the  experi- 
ence and  your  purchases  will  have  much 
greater  meaning  for  you.    Try  to  buy 
handicrafts  through  the  missions, 
cooperatives,  or  from  the  village 
craftsmen  themselves.     The  prices 
they  ask  will  still  be  expensive; 
you'll  have  to  hike  into  the  mountains 
for  several  days  to  get  to  any  people 
willing  to  barter  cigarettes  or 
tobacco,  bangles  and  beads,  flashlights, 
and  clothes  like  the  loose-fitting 
m&fi  blouses  and  Zoplop,  for  crafts. 
Madang  is  the  best  center  for  bead 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  collars. 
Fantastic,  haunting  Sepik  River  carved 
wood  art  -  Intricate  masks,  shields, 
and  life-sized  figures  with  ornate 
headdresses  -costing  from  US$10-500 
are  worth  seeking  out.     In  the  High- 
lands find  tiktik,  a  woven  belt  with 
knotted  laplap  (skirt)  in  front  and 
tamkat  leaves  (arse  grass)  at  the 
back;  beaded  armbands;  shell  necklets 
and  headbands;  ausaus  belt  ornaments 
and  jaw  necklaces;  pig  tusks  and  teeth; 
roughly  woven  carpets  and  mats;  bilunts; 
kundu  drums;  bamboo  Jew's  harps,  and 
flutes.    The  headdresses,  ceremonial 
costumes,  masks,  and  pottery  found 
in  this  country  are  among  the  finest 
examples  of  extant  primitive  art 
anywhere.    Remember  that  it  is  pro- 
hibited to  export  articles  made  before 
1960,  or  those  that  incorporate  human 
remains  or  feathers  from  protected 
birds  such  as  the  bird  of  paradise. 

events:     PNG  is  famous  for  its  color- 
ful festivals.     The  best  known  are 
the  Eastern  Highlands  Show  (Goroka), 
the  Frangipani  Festival  (Rabaul) , 
Tolai  Warwagira  (Rabaul),  the  Marborasa 
Festival  (Madang),  Hiri  Moale  (Port 
Moresby),  and  the  Morobe  Agricultural 
Show  (Lae).     Further  details  of  all 
of  these  are  given  in  the  sections 
of  this  book  which  describe  the  cities 
in  which  they  take  place.  Check 
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locally  for  dates,  as  they  vary  from 
year  to  year.    Public  holidays  through- 
out PNG  Include  Good  Friday,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Birthday  (18  June), 
Independence  Day  (16  Sept.),  and 
Christnas.     sinRsings :     On  occasion, 
people  from  different  villages  will 
come  together  for  a  .'inrjsing .  This 
celebration  is  held  for  many  reasons, 
it  could  be  related  to  the  planting  or 
harvesting  of  crops,  the  position  of 
the  moon,  or  when  a  young  man  of  a 
village  has  to  choose  between  2  wives. 
It  could  mean  a  reconciliation,  or 
Just  a  social  get-together  night. 
Held  in  the  open  air,  50  or  more 
people  dressed  in  full  tribal  regalia 
sing,  play  music,  and  dance  through 
the  night.    Check  with  the  local 
police  to  find  out   if  any  aingoinga 
are  scheduled  in  the  area.     To  catch 
a  genuine  untouristed  one,  you  just 
have  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.     If  you  travel  around 
PNG  long  enough,  you're  bound  to  run 
across  one.    Try  to  get  in  on  the 
make-up  session;  they'll  show  you  how 
they  do  it,  and  perhaps  you  can  apply 
some  paint  to  yourself.  Fascinating. 


a  tareko  rattle  attached  to  the  body  during 
aingainga 


FAUNA 

There's  no  lack  of  wild  animals,  and 
many  species  are  similar  to  those  in 
Australia:    auscus^  bandicoot,  spiny 
anteater,  bat,  rat,  mouse,  and  snakes. 
Remote  grasslands  are  home  to  casso- 
waries, wild  ducks,  wallabies,  and 
deer.     There  are  monitor  lizards  up 
to  5  n  long,  and  tree-climbing  lizards 
or  Salvadori  dragons  (Varanua 
fialvadovii)  -  longer  than  Komodo 
dragons.     Seagoing  crocodiles  up  to 
10  m  long  lay  their  eggs  in  the  center 


of  great  mouldering  heaps  of  vegeta- 
tion (  in  Africa  crocodiles  lay  theirs 
in  mud).     PNG  has  1,000  known  species 
of  butterflies  and  moths,  and  about 
3,500  species  of  beetles. 

birdli  f e :     Because  of  the  absence  of 
predatory  aninals  of  any  consequence, 
except  man,  the  most  extraordinary 
birdlife  has  evolved  (650  species), 
fron  the  ele(>ant  bird  of  paradise  to 
the  ostrich-like  cassowary.  There 
are  plumed  herons,  honeyeaters,  bee- 
eaters,   lories,  lovely  green  pigeons, 
screeching  cockatoos,  kingfishers  and 
other  lowland  birds.     PNG  has  the 
largest  pigeon  in  the  world,  the  giant 
crowned  pigeon,  almost  as  large  as  a 
turkey;  and  the  smallest  parrot  in  the 

world,   about    the  size  of  a  wren.  The 

bird  of  paradise  is  the  national 
symbol  of  PNG  with  about  half  of  the 
40  existing  species  living  exclusively 
in  the  1500  m-high  forests  in  the 
mountains  of  this  island.     Related  to 
crows  and  jays  with  their  character- 
istic loud  harsh  calls  and  strong 
perching  feet,   these  splendid  rain- 
forest birds  were  first  named  by  the 
Spaniards  of  Magellan's  fleet  in  1522 
when  the  natives  gave  them  their 
feathered  skins.     The  Spaniards  found 
the  scintillating  colors  so  stunning 
that  they  thought  only  a  paradise  could 
be  their  home.     Hybrids  are  very 
common,  colors  ranging  from  purple- 
brown  to  blackish-violet;  from  emerald 
to  shining  white  or  golden-yellow; 
and  Prince  Rudolph's  blue  bird  of 
paradise  has  a  color  more  brilliant 
than  sapphire.    Amazing  acrobats,  the 
male  birds  fly  up  to  leafless  branches 
on  top  of  trees  to  display  regal  dances 
to  attract  females.    Their  habitat  is 
in  thick  forests,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  study  or  to  photograph  them. 

GETTING  THERE 

by  air:     For  such  a  major  destination, 
there  are  amazingly  few  airlines  flying 
into  Port  Moresby.    Qantas  arrives  from 
Sydney  and  Brisbane,  Philippine  Airlines 
from  Manila;  otherwise.  Air  Niuginl  has 
things  tied  up.     Actually,  this  is  no 
accident:     the  PNG  government  (which 
owns  Air  Niuginl)  recently  cancelled 
the  Air  Niuginl  service  to  Jakarta 
rather  than  let  Garuda  fly  into  PNG. 


King  bird  of  para  dlse  (CiccinnwniB  regiui; 


bird  of  paradise:    Anong  the  most  beautiful  of  all  living 
creatures,  the  bird  of  paradise  got  Its  name  from  the  many 
myths  and  stories  surrounding  the  birds  at  the  time  their 
plumes  were  first  taken  to  Europe.     Some  said  'they  take  no 
other  food  or  drink  than  dew  from  heaven, '  while  we  know  today 
that  they  eat  berries,  fruit,  and  insects.    Melanesian  hunters 
were  accustomed  to  removing  the  feet  and  wings  of  dead  birds, 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  bird  of  paradise  spent  its 
life  floating  on  the  air,  always  facing  the  sun.    Of  A2  known 
species,  33  are  native  to  PNG,  7  more  are  found  In  Irian  Jaya, 

•nd  2  other  speciefe   1 lv«   In  Australia.      Thouaanda  of  these 

lovely  creatures  were  killed  early  in  this  century  to  supply 
the  millinery  needs  of  fashion-conscious  Europeans.     Today  the 
birds  are  protected  from  guns  In  PNC,  although  they  may  still 
be  hunted  with  traditional  weapons.     Indonesia  pretends  the 
birds  are  protected  in  Irian  Jaya,  nonetheless  It  Is  possible 
to  purchase  fully  mounted  blrd-of-paradlse  skins  in  the  craft 
shops  of  Ujung  Pandang  (Sulawesi)  for  about  US$30. 


Enamelled  bird 
of  paradise 

(.Pteridophora  alberti) 


r  ) 


Magnificent  bird  of  paradise 

{Diphyllodee  magnifica)_ 
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Merpati,  the  more  econovy-oriented 
Indonesian  carrier,  has  a  longstanding 
desire  to  fly  into  Lae,  but  Air  Niugini 
and  the  PNG  govenment  only  snile  at 
the  suggestion.     Because  of  the  lack  of 
competition.  Air  Nitigini's  fares  fly 
as  high  as  their  aircrait.  Their 
flights  arrive  at  Port  Moresby  fron 

Sydney,    Brisbano,   Cairns    (Austr.T  11a)  , 
Singapore,  Manila,  Fukuoka  (Japan), 
and  Honolulu.    The  price  you  pay  for 
your  ticket  Is  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  cost  of  travel   in  the  rest  of 
the  country.     Because  of  Air  Niugini 's 
desire  to  retain  their  monopoly.  Air 
Hauru  and  Continental  Airlini-s  are  not 
permitted  to  fly  into  PNC.     This  means 
that  if  you  want  to  travel  from  Micro- 
nesia to  PNG,  or  vice  versa,  you  have 

to  go  via  Honlarn  or  M.-inil.-i.      So  near 
but  yet  so  far!     In  addition  to  Port 
Moresby,  there  are  the  back-door  points 
of  entry:     Wewak  and  Kieta.  Air 
NluRini  has  the  flights  from  Jayapura 
(Indonesia)  to  Wewak,  and  Honiara 
(Solonon  Islands)  to  Kleta;  but  Solair 
manages  to  slip  into  Kieta  with 
flights  from  Balalae,  Gizo,  and  Munda 
in  the  Solomons.    Air  Niugini  and  Air 
Pacific  (the  Fiji-based  carrier)  have 
a  gentlemen's  agreement   that  their 
services  will  not  overlap  beyond 
Honiara. 

from  Australia  to  Bali:     Few  people 
realize  that  for  what  they  pay  to  fly 
Sydney-Denpasar  direct  (US$575),  they 
could  do  a  whole  loop  through  PNC  and 
outer  island  Indonesia.     Here's  the 
route:    Cairns-Pur t  Moresby,  Port 
Horesby-Lae,  Mount  Hagen-lfeimk  (Lae 
to  Mount  Hagen  by  road),  Wewak- 
.Tayapura,  Jayapura-Biak ,  Biak-Ujung 
Pandang  (Celebes),  UJung  Pandang- 
Denpasar  (Ball).    The  total  cost  of 
these  7  flights  is  approximately 
$US375  (using  Merpati  in  Indonesia), 
but  there's  an  extra  DS$'5  in  airport 
taxes  to  pay,  which  makes  it  just  a 
little  more  expensive  than  Sydney- 
Denpaaar.     You  can  do  it  even  more 
cheaply  if  you  take  the  weekly  passen- 
ger ships  from  Madang  to  Vanimo,  and 
Jayapura  to  Ujunj".  Pandnnj-^.     To  fly 
Darwin-Bali  is  cheaper  still  (US$375), 

but  you  Bias  out  on  one  of  the  best 
travel  adventures  going. 


discount  fir.:  :     Air  Nluglnl  offers 
special  reduced  Apex  fares  to  Port 
Moresby  from  Australia.    These  are 
for  a  RT  of  12-25  days,  and  with  thoa 
you  get  a  20X  discount  on  all  Air 
Niugini  domestic  flights,  if  you  book 
thea  at  the  same  time.    Air  Niugini 
has  a  special  advance-porchasa  Oil 
budget  fare  of  US$465  from  Ikinolulu 
to  Port  Moresby.    Use  this  to  get  to 
PNG,  then  follow  the  route  to  Bsll 
as  outlined  above.     Any  travel  agent 
will  be  able  to  supply  full  details 
about  all  of   the  above  fares.  Students 
under  26  get  a  25Z  diacount.    by  boat; 
Ships  willing  to  take  passengers  from 
Australia  to  PNG  are  rare.    You  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  yacht  going 
fron  Queensland  to  Port  Moresby,  but 

don't   fount    on   it.      Tliero    in  .m  over- 
land route  from  the  Shortland  Islands 
in  the  Soloaons  to  Bougainville,  but 
it*s  almost  as  cheap  to  fly  Giso- 
Kieta. 

TRANSPORT  HITHIM  PNG 

The  road  svstem  is  still  underdevelop- 
ed in  this  mountainous  country;  roads 
have  only  started  linking  up  the  towns 
of  PNG  in  the  last  10  years.  Most 
roads  are  along  the  coasts.  The 
major  routes  are:    from  Port  Moresby 
130  km  inland;  from  Lae  on  the  B 
coast  rising  deep  into  the  Central 
Highlands  (the  most  far-reaching  road 
network  in  PNG);  roads  from  Uewak  to 
the  Sepik  River;  one  the  length  of 
the  island  of  New  Ireland;  and  a  road 
from  Lae  to  Madang.    Travel  by  road 
as  much  as  you  possibly  can  In  FUG; 
you'll  save  a  lot  of  aoney,  and  see 
more  of  the  country  as  well. 

hitching;    Very  easy  since  few  do  It, 

but  be  warned  that  you  could  get 
stranded  miles  from  nowhere.  The 
relatively  tew  roads  serve  as  collec- 
tion routes  between  villages  and 
•markets.     Not  much  more  than  passenger 
trucks  on  them  anyway,  but  with  luck 
you  could  get  a  ride  in  a  govenwent 
vehicle.  Jeep,  or  private  car.  Best 
to  start  walking  along  the  road  in 
the  right  direction,  and  just  look 
back  at  likely  prospects  -  or  perhaps 
point  to  indicate  the  way  you're 
going.    If  this  gets  no  results,  flag 
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land  and  air  trans- 
port combine  to  move 
a  cargo  of  cattle 


down  a  PM\'  or  bus  going  by.  Yellow 
government  vehicles  will  often  stop 
and  never  charge.     It's  connnon  courtesy 
to  give  the  driver  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
if  he's  taking  you  a  long  way.  If 
you're  hitching  and  in  doubt  about 
payment,  just  ask  straight  out  the 
moment  they  stop  if  they're  offering 
you  a  'free  ride.'     Many  will.  If 
vou're  paying,  better  establish  the 
price  in  advance  to  avoid  confusion. 
Most  are  honest,  but  there  are  always 
some  who  may  try  to  take  advantage 
of  you  if  you're  trusting.  Bargain- 
ing is  not  common,  but  you  can  try  if 
they  ask  for  much  more  than  the 
prices  given  in  this  book. 


PMV  (Public  Motor  Vehicles):  The 
primary  means  of  road  travel  in  PNG, 
these  are  small  pickups  or  trucks  con- 
verted to  carry  passengers  and  goods. 
PMV's  are  supposed  to  have  blue  license 
plates,  but  many  don't  so,  to  be  safe, 
assume  that  any  pickup  truck  will 
expect  you  to  pay.     Fares  are  fairly 
standard  now,  but,  as  stated  above, 
settle  the  price  before  accepting  a 
ride  -  and  try  not  to  pay  until 
arrival   (might  break  down).  Usually 
owned  by  a  tribe,  PMV's  are  used  by 
almost  any  village  of  any  size  to 
convey  goods  to  market,  and  as  such 
are  a  source  of  Income  for  the  village. 
They  are  fairly  dependable,  and  not 
so  expensive  by  PNC  standards.  Out- 
fitted with  benches  and  a  canopy, 
they  are  uncomfortable  and  dusty,  but 
you  can  constantly  see,  feel  and  smell 
New  Guinea's  extravagant  nature  around 


you.     This  island  is  crumpled  and 
warped  with  mountains,  and  has  a 
bruising  terrain;  you  ride  for  hours 
over  rollercoaster-rough  earth  or 
gravel  roads  weaving  between  valleys 
and  steep  mountains.     If  you're 
riding  in  front  (enhancing  the  driver 
prestige),  watch  your  gear  in  the 
back! 

car  rentals:    Avis,  Budget  Rent-a-Car 
and  Hertz  all  have  offices  in  the 
larger  towns  of  PNG,  costs  ranging 
from  KlO-15  a  day  plus  12-15t  per 
km;  KA  for  insurance,  addresses: 
Avis  Nationwide  Rent-a-Car  Pty.  Ltd., 
Box  3533,  Port  Moresby,  tel:  25  8258; 
Budget  Hire  Car,  c/o  Toba  Motors, 
Box  503,  Port  Moresby,  and  at  the 
Gateway  Hotel  near  Jackson's  Airport, 
tel:  25  4514;  Hertz  Rent-a-Car, 
c/o  Boroko  Motors,  Box  1259,  Boroko, 
tel:   25  5255,  ext.   51.     Car  rentals 
are  cheaper  in  Port  Moresby  than 
elsewhere  in  PNG,  and  may  be  worth- 
while if  you  can  get  A  or  5  congenial 
people  together.     Unlimited  mileage 
rentals  are  best  if  you're  planning 
to  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  one  day. 

trekking;     Leather  sandals  aren't 
suitable,  and  even  boots  are  useless 
in  deep  laud,  though  they  are  prefer- 
red for  Highlands  trekking.  Rubber 

thongs  prove  most  practical,  and  are 
used  by  natives  and  resident- 
Europeans  alike.     All  you  need  for 
hiking  is  your  thongs,  a  t-shirt, 
and  a  good  strong  pair  of  shorts. 
Bring  a  sturdy  plastic  bag  to  keep 
your  extra  shirt  dry,  and  a  bilum 
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(string  bag)  to  carry  stuff  safely 

throuj'.h  rhest-deep  river  crossings, 
over  beds  of  slippery  stones,  and 
etc.    In  the  HlRhlands  (1,500-2,000  ■ 
above  sea  level)  there  are  lots  of 
nearly  perpendicular,  wet  hills  to 
climb,  with  exhausting  detuurs  as 
options.    But  the  cllnste  Is  cooler 

and  crisper,   and  the  irritating 
insects  found  on  the  coast  totally 
avoid  the  heights.    In  some  remote 
areas,  carry  a  snail  taro  plant 
fastened  to  the  top  of  a  long  pole 
to  indicate  peaceful  and  not  hostile 
tntentions.    notes    Though  you  can 
get  tents,  packs,  boots,  and  camping 
gear  in  the  upstairs  equipment  shop 
of  the  Girl  Guides  Handicraft  Shop 
in  Koki  (Port  Moresby),  you'd  be 
much  better  off  to  bring  your  own 
gear  with  you. 

by  sea   Money-saving  travel  by 

coastal  trader  is  very  possible,  but 
schedules  are  quite  irregular.  Some 
boats  are  restricted  in  the  number  of 
passengers  they  msy  carry,  and  others 
won't  take  passenf»prs.    You  can 
expect  to  get  around  the  coast  by 
boat,  it  Just  takes  more  time.  Try 
not  to  pay  on  a  ship  until  after  the 
voyage,  then  pay  only  the  captain, 
lobk  in  the  daily  Post  Courier 
nemspaper  for  all  sailings  of  ships  in 
PNG  waters.     Rabual  iS  the  easiest 
place  in  PNG  to  get  a  boat  out  of. 
Port  Moresby  is  the  most  difficult. 
It's  no  hassle  to  sail  up  from  Lae 
along  the  N  coast,   or  K  towards  the 
New  Guinea  outlyers,  but  to  find  a 
boat  to  take  you  S  requires  unlimited 
patience  and  ingenuity. 

by  air;    In  few  other  countries  are 
people  so  dependent  on  the  airplane. 

PNG's  rugged  terrain  has  prevented 
the  building  of  a  cross-country  road 
network;  aviation  is  still  a  primary 
means  of  transport.     Planes  bring  in 
everything  from  prefahr icated  schools, 
to  raining  equipment,   food,  safety 
pins,  canned  soft  drinks,  and  razor 
blades.     Air  travel,  first  introduced 
in  the  '20s  and  '308,  is  fairly  exten- 
sive, but  unfortunately,  as  stated 
above  in  Getting  There,  PNG  has  some 
of  the  most  expensive  air  fares  in 
the  world.     This  is  somewhat  compen- 
sated for  by  the  25Z  student  discount 


(if  you're  under  26),  available  on 

all  commercial  flights.     Air  Niugint 
allows  a  40Z  discount  to  standby 
passengers  on  domestic  fli^^ts.  Air 
Niugini,  the  national  airline  and 
main  domestic  carrier  of  PNG.  operates 
scheduled  service  with  F27  and  F28 
Fokker  Friendships  to  25  strports 
around  the  country.    Air  Niugini 
allows  no  stopovers  on  domestic  fares, 
which  means  you  have  to  pay  the  sector 
fare  for  each  leg  of  your  trip.  You 
■i^t  be  able  to  get  stopovers  if 
you  buy  the  tickets  abroad;   try  to 
include  them  in  your  international 
ticket.    Air  Niugini  charges  K5  to 
refund  their  own  tickets.     Linking  all 
the  major  towns,  their  flights  are 
often  heavily  booked  (they  make  a 
big  profit),  so  decide  when  you're 
going  as  far  ahead  as  you  can.  Some- 
times flights  are  booked  out  solid, 
particularly  around  school  holidays 
in  Dec.  and  Jan.     But  if  they  say 
you  can't  get  on,  go  out  to  the 
airport  anyway  and  try.     Somebody  may 
not  ahow  up  or  else  arrive  too  late. 
Air  Niugini  allows  16  kg  baggage  on 
domestic  flights,  Talair  10  kg.  At 
least  7  third-level  airline  companies 
fly  less  extensive  routes,  but  often 

reach  more  out-of-the-way  places. 
Talair 's  flights  are  considerably  more 
expensive  than  Air  Hiugini's,  except 
where  they  both  operate  on  the  same 
route.     However,  apart  from  the  inter- 
national flights,  the  only  segment  of 
travel  you  really  must  do  by  air 
within  the  country  is  from  Port  Moresby 
to  Lae  (KS4  OW). 

ACCOMIODATIOH 

hotels:    Tourism  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
is  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
Australian  expatriates.    Almost  all 
of  the  present  hotels  were  built  by 
Australians  for  Australians,  and 
charge  hi^iar  than  Anstrallan  prices* 
This  situation  is  haekad      bf  the 

Australian-owned  tour  companies  and 
the  PNG  Office  of  Tourism,  who  only 
promote  the  tourist  hotels  and  lodges. 
Posh,  out-of-place  hotels  run  K20-50 
per  night  with  breakfast,  although 
you  can  sometimes  find  cheaper  ones 
for  K8->1S.    There  are  a  nuaber  of 
less  expensive  slternatives  around 
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the  country,  operated  aalnly  by  iiils-> 

sionaries,  service  organizations, 
schools,  and  the  government,  such  as 
the  Ked  Cross  hostels,  mission  hostels, 
Salvation  Army  hostels,  and  Country 

Women's  Aasn.  cottages.     It  can  be 
hard  to  make  advance  bookings  at 
these  since  you're  never  sure  exactly 
when  you'll  arrive,  or  If  you're 
accepted,  or  how  much  to  send.  It's 
better  just  to  take  your  chances  and 
register  when  you  get  there.  Despite 
Its  of t-rtpeated  alns  of  lora  1  i 7.ation 
and  rural   development,   the  PNG  govern- 
ment has  shown  no  desire  to  get 
Nluginiana  involved  in  tourism  except 
as  dancers  and  entertainers,  drivers, 
makers  of  handicrafts,  and  as  human 
tourist  attractions  themselves.  Of- 
ficially, with  only  a  fev  exceptions, 
the  sort  of  simple,  incxpenpive 
village  accommodacion  which  would  be 
so  welcome  la  a  country  like  PNG, 
doesn't  exist.    You  can  often  arrange 
It  for  yourself  bv  talking  to  the 
villagers,  but  that  takes  a  bit  of 
initiative,  and  they  may  not  under- 
stand what  you  want.    When  a  Nluginlan 
travels  he  stavs  with  his  uyantoKa, 
thus  cheap  places  to  stay  are  as 
irrelevant  to  him  as  expensive  ones. 
Talk  to  people  about  all  of  this; 
you  may  give  them  some  ideas. 

camping;    The  best  all-around  accom- 
modation in  PNG  is  a  tent.    Be  well 
prepared  though;  the  police  won't 
mind  if  your  gear  looks  together  and 
if  you're  friendly  and  open  to  them. 
In  the  more  remote  areas  in  fact,  the 
police  will  usually  let  you  camp  out 
behind  the  station.     Get  water  from 
them,  and  at  night  sit  around  the 
campflre  and  swap  stories.    If  you 
ask  to  camp  in  a  village,  they  will 
often  give  vou  a  vacant  house;  but  in 
the  towns  use  a  little  care,  there 
are  a  few  rascals  around.    Bast  ia  to 
camp  where  there  nro  people  nearby; 
otherwise,  look  for  a  place  where 
nobody  can  see  you.    You  could  even 
camp  out  right  in  Port  Moresby,  if 
you  chose  your  site  well  enough. 
Camping  is  new  to  Niuginlans  so  they 
sometimes  look  into  your  tent,  stand 
around,  and  never  let  you  go  away 
and  leave  the  tent  alone.  Experieneaa 
vary. 


others;    Instead  of  hotels  try  to 

stav  with  Niufiininns,  expatriates, 
tribespeople  (but  only  if  invited), 
missionaries,  and  the  police.  There 
are  local  govammant  hoatals  in  sona 

of  the  administration  centers.  Many 
missionaries  don't  encourage  travel- 
ers 'to  drop  in.'    The  ones  nearer 
the  beaten  track  get  a  bit  tired  of 
It,  so  i^ne  shouldn't  often  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  hospitality.  But 
in  the  iaolated  misa^ons  out  in  the 
bjish,  they  may  be  quite  hoapltable 
and  even  starved  for  company,  although 
God  is  often  more  welcome  than 
strangers.    Protestant  missionarlas 
are  usually  more  receptive  than  the 
Catholic  fathers.     In  rural  areas, 
village  guesthouses  or  patrol  rest- 
houses  (fcuiu-huts)  are  available  when 
not  in  use.     Or  stay  in  the  }iaui^  kiap^ 
a  dwelling  set  aside  for  government 
officials  in  almost  every  New  Guinea 
village.    It  is  always  possible  to 
stay  in  villages,  and  you  will  probably 
learn  more  here  in  a  single  night  than 
you  would  in  a  month  at  the  Travelodge. 
Be  sure  to  give  the  people  a  small 
gift  to  show  your  appreciation.  Canned 
foods,  available  at  small  trade  storea 
in  most  villages,  are  always  welcome. 

FOOD 

In  the  cities,  typical  Australian 

soul-food  (meat  pies,  steaks,  fish 
and  chips)  is  sold  by  snack  bars  at 
elevated  prices;  you  could  do  batter 
in  Australia  for  less.    The  expatriate 

clubs   have  restaurants  and  bars. 

Although  most  have  large  'Members 
Only*  signs  on  the  doors,  this  is  only 
to  keep  the  locals  out.    Visitors  are 
usually  admitted  and  welcome.  There 
are  supermarlcets  selling  Australian- 
type  food  at  ploap-Australian  prices. 
Frequently  there  are  cooking  facil- 
ities at  the  hostels,  but  there's 
plenty  you  can  just  eat  as  is.  Canned 
foods  and  extras  are  sold  at  trade 
stores  all  over  the  country,  but 
it's  cheaper  and  more  nutritious  to 
go  to  the  local  markata.  Port 
Moresby's  marker  at  Koki   is  expensive 
and  has  little  variety,  but  every 
other  place  is  a  treasury  of  odd  and 
familiar  vegetables.    Besides  the 
staple  sweet  potato  (kaukau) ,  you'll 
find  delicious  sweet  corn,  sago,  raw 
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prnniit's,  rururabers,   turnips,  taro, 
tomatoes,  and  bamboo,  plus  mny 
additional  vegetables  In  the  Highlands. 
To  prepare  breadfruit,  boil  It  in 
chunks,  or  bake  it  sliced  in  butter 
-  incredibly  good.     Fry  the  seeds; 
they  taste  like  chestnuts.  The 
pancianur:  tree  yields  a  big  red 
fruit   like  a  half-raeter  corn  cob. 
Boil  it,  then  eat  the  flesh  and 
spit  ont  the  seeds.    Pitpit  is  a 
kind  of  tnll  grass;  cook  and  oat  it 
like  asparagus.    Okari  nuts  (or 
South  Sea  alaonds)  are  long  (3.8  - 
S  cm)  and  narrow;  oat   raw,  or  fry  in 
butter  and  salt.     Experience  a  wide 
range  of  fruits:  bananas,  coconuts, 
pineapple,  aelonn,  puapkin,  oranges, 
mangoes,  pawpaws,  and  sugarcane. 
Ac  hi^b  altitudes  you'll  find  pas- 

slonfmit,  strawberries,  and  aoeroat 

all  for  .lust  a  few  toea.    Hany  people 
come  up  and  )ust  band  you  fruit  as 
a  way  of  saying  hello.    Soae  good 
healthy  foods:    cantppeu  grows  wild 
around  Mt  .  Haj'.cn,  and  vou  ran  buy 
local  honey  from  several  sources 
around  Goroka.    The  seas  around  New 
Guinea  abound  in  skipjack  tuna,  mrlln, 
barraaundi,  crayfish,  crabs,  prawns, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  reef  fish. 
Buy  a  big  pile  of  sliellf ish  for  10 
or   ?0  '  N  7.     Tinned  markcrcl  with 
rice  is  a  prized  delicacy  for  some 
locals.    Take  along  bouillon  cubes 
(expensive  here)  and  salt  to  flavor 
up  vegetables  which  you  may  be  given 
by  villagers  while  hiking.  Light- 
wei^'ht  aluBinuai  foil  is  gpod  for 
cookinR  Rourrnet  vegetables  and  suc- 
culent fish  in  their  o%m  Juices  in 
hot  sshes.    Drink  coconut  juice;  the 
locals  will   sell   you  a  roronut   for  lOt, 
then  they '11  go  and  spend  i  t  on  coca- 
cola.    PNG-mnde  South  Pacific  lager 
and  San  Miguel  beer  are  sold  and  con- 
sumed I'vorywhtTf .     Much  of  the  nioney 
earned  from  PHG's  rich  cot  fee  crop 
goes  to  beer.    On  every  payday  you  see 
■en  walking  back  to  their  elms  with 
cartons  of  boer  on  their  shoulders. 
Although  some  of  the  world's  finest 
Arabics  and  Robusta  coffees  coae  froa 
the  Highlands  of  PNG,  you'll  see 
Miuginians  drinking  instant  coffee 
flown  in  to  their  grass  airstrips 
along  the  Kokoda  Trail  from  Australia, 
because  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  coffee  beans  once  they've 


been  dried  for  export.     If  you  stay 
in  a  village  you'll  be  served  black 
tea  or  coffee,  always  with  a  ton  of 
sugar  in  It.    lefined  sugar  is  a 
prestige  item,  so  the  locals  aren't 
sparing  when  guests  arrive.  You'll 
also  get  an  introduction  to  new  foods 
(charred  bats  anyone?).     It's  difficult 
to  refuse  food  offered,  though  some- 
times hard  to  eat  the  unfamiliar  of- 
fering.   It  will  often  be  boiled  and 
bland  in  tasf<-',  so  ask  for  salt  and 
chillies.    After  dinner,  try  a  mutms, 
a  long  stick  of  Highlands  tobacco 
rolled  in  newsprint,  only  3t.     If  you 
chew  bctelnut   (Imai)  the  people  will 
love  you;  you'll  be  one  of  them.  The 

becelinte  iAreaa  eateohu)  are  chewed 

with  lime  and  the  leaves  of  the  betel 
pepper  {Fiper  betel)  to  produce  a 
nlld  *hlgh.'    The  red  saliva  which 

collects   in  your  mouth  is  spat  out 
after  5  or  10  minutes-     Try  small 
anounts  at  first,  because  the  lime 
chewed  with  buai  could  bum  your  aouth 
badly  if  you  sat  in  on  a  euphoric  all- 
night  chewing  session. 


HOMEY 

PNG*s  currency,  the  Hfux  (pronounced 

'keener')  is  divided  into  100  torn 
(pronounced  'toyer'),  with  coins  of 
It,  5t,  lOt,  and  20t.    The  useful  1 
kina  coin  is  the  large  one  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle.     The  Z-.*^?/7  used   to  he 
on  a  par  with  the  Australian  dollar, 
but  has  risen  25Z  in  relation  to  it 
since  independence.    This  is  due  to 

the  official  policy  of  combating  iw- 
ported  inflation  by  revaluing  the 
currency,  but  it  sdds  up  to  asking 

PNG  the  most  expensive  country  in  the 
South  Pacific.     Current  exchansje 
rates  are  A$l  =  80t,  or  US$1  =  70t. 
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although  you'll  undoubtably  receive 
a  lower  rate  by  the  time  you  get  there. 
Banks  are  open  0900-1400  Mon.-Fri., 
0830-1000  on  Sat.    work;     It's  possible 
(though  officially  illegal)  to  work 
as  a  proprietor,  a  driver,  a  baker, 
etc.     If  you  have  heavy  construction 
experience  you  could  easily  find  a 
job.    Many  plantation  managers  want 
a  European  who'll  oversee  the  native 
workers  for  them,  a  vestige  of  colon- 
ialism. 

VISAS 

Everyone  entering  PNG  requires  a  visa. 
Visas  are  issued  free  of  charge,  and 
are  usually  valid  for  a  60-day  stay. 
Business  visas  are  valid  for  90  days. 
If  there  isn't  a  PNG  consulate  nearby, 
get  visas  from  Australian  consular 
offices;  however,  the  Australians 
can  sometimes  be  unreasonably  sticky 
and  reluctant  to  issue  PNG  visas  at 
all.     There  are  PNG  diplomatic  posts 
in  the  following  cities,  and  it  is 
better  to  apply  directly  to  them  if 
possible:     Canberra,  Sydney,  Brisb.ine, 
Wellington,  Suva,  Honiara,  Jakarta, 
Singapore,  Manila,  Tokyo,  Brussels, 
London,  New  York,  and  Washington. 
Onward  or  return  tickets  plus  suf- 
ficient funds  are  required;  K400  or 
more  for  60  days  will  usually  satisfy 
immigration  officials  upon  arrival. 
Upon  entering  PNG  the  customs  men 
(trained  by  the  Aussies)  are  nice, 
btit  search  very  thoroughly.  Take 
care  aboiit  your  apoearance,  don't 
look  like  a  smoker. 

visas  extensions:     Can  only  be  obtain- 
ed in  Port  Moresby.     If  you  have  to 
extend  som.ewhere  else,  get  the  ap- 
plication forms  from  the  local  office 
and  send  them  to  Port  Moresby  by 
registered  mail.     It  takes  up  to  2 
weeks  to  get  a  reply,  and  even  then 
extensions  to  60-day  tourist  visas  are 
far  from  automatic.     Usually  it's  a 
total  of  60  days  on  a  tourist  visa, 
and  ^0  days  on  a  business  visa  with 
evrensions  beyond  that  hard  to  get. 
Give  a  good  reason.     Those  who  overstay 
their  visas  are  often  jailed  when  they 
try  to  leave  PNG.     Solution?  Stay 
forever. 


the  national  emblem  of  PNG:    This  features 
a  bird  of  paradise  (Genus  paradieaea)  with 
wings  outstretched,  perched  on  a  kundu,  a 
drum  used  for  ceremonial  purposes.     It  is 
no  coincidence  that  PNG's  national  emblem 
is  a  bird  of  paradise.    The  birds  belong  to 
the  country  as  much  as  the  people  do.  And 
from  earliest  times  the  people  have  used 
the  birds'  plumes  -  from  rare  species  as 
well  as  common  species  -  in  traditional 
ceremonies.     The  bird  of  paradise  is  depicted 
in  its  natural  colors:    yellow  head,  grey- 
blue  bill,  black  neck,  green  breast  with 
yellow  band,  and  light  brown  abdomen.  The 
wings  and  long  tail  feathers  are  reddish 
brown,  while  the  display  plumes  are  deep 
red.     The  kuKdu  and  spear  are  black  with 
white  highlights  and  ornamentations.  The 
emblem  is  said  to  be  representative  of  all 
parts  of  Papua  New  Guinea  since  the  three 
symbols  appearing  on  it  are  each  well  known 
over  wide  areas  of  the  country. 

CONDUCT 

Niuginians  are  embarrassingly  respect- 
ful towards  white  people,  a  legacy  of 
colonial  and  neo-colonial  rule.  They 
still  feel  very  new  to  modern  technol- 
ogy and  to  Caucasians.     Even  those 
whites  who  have  no  right  to  any  special 
considerations  are  looked  up  to  as 
representatives  of  a  superior  civiliia- 
tion.     Because  labor  is  so  cheap, 
Niuginians  seldom  see  Europeans  doing 
hard  physical  work.     They  see  tourists 
being  driven  around  in  mini-buses  and 
taxis,  and  whites  behind  desks  in 
air-conditioned  offices  ordering 
natives  around.     Obviously  things  will 
change  as  the  Niuginians  gain  more 
experience,  but  meanwhile  travelers 
should  be  careful  not  to  exploit  the 
situation.    You  can  show  your  thanks 
for  their  helpfulness  and  kindness  by 
not  expecting  special  favors,  and  by 
taking  your  place  in  line  like  everyone 
else.    Most  village  people  have  very 
set  notions  about  what  Is  proper  for 
a  European  to  do.     Children  will  give 
up  their  places  on  the  decks  of  inter- 
island  ships,  and  some  tribesmen  in 
the  heart  of  the  rainforest  greet  you 
with  military  salutes.     Bars  in  PNG 
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are  senl-segregated.    Europeans  and 

properly  dressed  natives  drink  at 
private  clubs;  shorts,  knee  socks, 
and  a  light  shirt  (with  a  collar)  are 
okay  for  these  and  other  social  meeting 
places.    Women  definitely  shouldn't 
go  anywhere  alone,  particularly  after 
dark;  taxis  aren't  that  expensive  if 
you  wist.    People  of  the  interior  show 
few  pretensions  and  will  always  accept 
you  with  a  clear,  loud  'good  morning!' 
and  a  gentle  handshake.    In  sone  areas 
it's  better  to  Indicate  direction 
with  your  eyes  than  to  Insult  by 
pointing.    Never  step  over  a  baby,  as 
SOBS  Nluginians  reckon  it  won*t  grow 
anymore.    Be  aware  that  if  you  show 
enthusiasm  for  an  object,  the  owner 
might  feel  obligated  to  give  it  to  you. 
Aek  before  taking  photographs  off 
people,  as  local  custom  dictates  that 
certain  people  shouldn't  have  their 
iaage  captured.    Try  to  avoid  paying 
people  to  take  their  picture,  although 
senseless  tourists  have  already  set 
the  precedent  in  some  areas.  Nlugin- 
ians are  pleased  with  the  aagic  of 
instant  polaroid  shots.    Photos  of 
your  family  will  generate  Interest, 
as  well  as  color  photo  mags  of  your 
country  (i.e.  the  aboriginals  of 
Australia  cause  great  excitement). 
Villagers  use  pictures  cut  from  calen- 
dars or  notebook  pads  to  decorate  their 
hones,  so  any  you*d  care  to  give  them 
would  be  appreciated.    If  you're 
staying  in  a  village  you  could  give 
them  clothes  you  may  not  need,  or 
little  toys  for  the  kids,  as  they 
generally  don't  have  any.  Bring 
newspapers  so  villagers  can  roll  their 
home-grown  tobacco  with  them. 

theft ;     Considering  the  higher  wages 
paid  to  local   Europeans  with  their 
out-of-place  iiiestyles,  Niuginians 
are  surprisingly  honest;  a  refreshing 
change  for  travelers  coning  from 
Indonesia.     What  overcharging  there 
is  is  usually  carried  out  by  resident 
expatriates  theaselves  (for  instance, 

the  fares  on  ships).     Travelers  must 
reciprocate  by  being  fair  in  their 
dealings,  and  certainly  not  'borrowing' 
anything  from  mission  and  govemnent 
guest  houses.     The  influx  of  villagers 
into  the  towns  and  their  inability  to 
find  enplojnnent  has  led  to  an  Increase 
in  thefts  and  muggings.    Much  of  the 
street  crime  is  related  to  alcohol; 


extreme  caution  should  be  saployed  in 

dealins  with  persons  who  appear  to  be 
intoxicated.    Don't  leave  valuables 
laying  around,  and  lock  all  doors  and 

windows  when  you  go  out.     Don't  believe 
all  the  stories  hysterical  Australian 
housewives  tell  you,  but  take  care. 

HEALTH 

Malaria  is  the  most  serious  health 
hazard  for  visitors  to  PNG,  affecting 
even  urban  areas.    Begin  taking  anti' 

malarial  pills  2  weeks  before  you 
arrive,  and  continue  for  2  weeks 
after  you  leave.    Chloroquine  is  the 
rnm-onest  of  the  drugs  on  the  market, 
but  chloroquin  resistant  (P.  faloipanm) 
malaria  has  been  reported  in  those 
parte  of  PNO  near  tha  Irian  Jaya  border. 
Use  pyrimethamine-sulfadoxine  if  you 
plan  to  enter  this  area,  or  ask  a 
local  phanucist  for  advice.    Bring  a 
flK>8qulto  net,  insect  repellent,  or 
mosquito  coils,  because  the  hungriest 
mosquitos  in  the  Pacific  -  as  big  as 
horseflies  -  live  along  the  Sepik 
River*    The  most  common  infectious 
diseases  in  PNG  today  are  TB  and  VD. 
Gonorrhea,  syphilis,  and  a  particular- 
ly unpleasant  ulcerating  VD  called 
donovanosis  are  common.    The  rarest 
disease  in  the  world,  Kuru  or  laughing 
sickness,  occurs  among  the  Fore  tribe 
of  eastern  PNG  and  is  lOOZ  fatal; 
however  there  isn't  much  chance  of 
your  catching  it  as  it  is  only  trans- 
mitted through  the  cannibalistic 
practice  of  eating  hunan  brains. 
Keep  your  diet  as  well-balanced  as 
possible,  especially  in  the  Highlands; 
eat  fruits  often  for  their  vitaains. 
To  prevent  leeches  while  trekking, 
tie  wads  of  tobacco  (20t)  onto  your 
lower  calves  inside  the  boots  so  that 
your  sweat  and  the  nicotine  drip  down 
your  ankles;  the  leeches  don't  care 
to  get  past.     Or  just  wear  thongs 
so  that  you  can  see  them  crawl  up 
your  legs,  and  then  bum  or  salt  thea 
off.     Always  wear  a  hat  or  take  an 
umbrella  to  protect  yourself  from  the 
sun,  particularly  in  the  Highlands, 
as  the  sun  at  this  height  is  very 
strong;   tropical   nlror?;  and  skin 
cancer  are  no  fun.     Use  powder  for 
prickly  heat  raah.    If  traveling  a 
long  time  on  the  river  be  careful  of 
windburn;  take  cocoa  butter  or  Nlvea 
cream  (also  for  chapped  lips). 
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II 


PORT  MORESBY 


The  capital  of  Papua  New  Guinea  and 
the  main  gateway  to  the  country. 
Located  on  the  southern  coast.  Port 
Moresby  is  the  country's  largest  and 
most  advanced  urban  center.     The  city 
sits  on  a  peninsula,  and  most  of  its 
120,000  residents  live  in  the  valleys 
behind  the  harbor.     Designated  the 
National  Capital  Province  (NCP) , 
Port  Moresby  is  a  thriving  government, 
banking,  educational  and  commercial 
center,  the  base  for  overseas 
tele-coimunlcations  and  national  broad- 
casting.    It  has  no  primary  industries, 
but  the  new  industrial  areas  in  the 
suburbs  are  dense  with  secondary  in- 
dustries which  produce  everything 
from  beer,  to  aluminum  windows  and 
doors,  mainly  for  the  local  market. 
There  are  also  many  service  industries 
related  to  maintaining  government  and 
commerce,     climate:     Moresby  is 
parched  and  brown  in  the  dry  season; 
the  city  gets  only  1007  mm  average 
rainfall  per  year.    The  most  rain 
falls  Dec. -April. 


airport :     Jackson's  Airport   (POM)  Is 
1 1  km  from  downtown  Port  Moresby. 
The  airport  bus  service  costs  K1.20, 
but  just  up  the  street  there  are 
buses  and  urban  PMV's  every  15  min. 
from  0700-1900  for  20t .     There's  a 
tourist  information  desk  (usually 
closed),  a  foreign  exchange  desk 
(often  closed),  and  a  duty  free  shop 
(sometimes  open).     The  Avis  Rent-A- 
Car  window  can  supply  a  car  with  un- 
limited kms  for  K25  a  day.  The 
airport  is  open  all  night  so  you 
could  crash  here  if  vou're  leaving 
in  the  early  morning.     The  airport 
tax  is  K2  for  domestic  flights,  and 
a  bullet-biting  KIO  for  international 
flights. 


history:  Discovered  and  founded  by 
Capt.  John  Moresby  in  1873,  this 
area  was  first  known  to  Asians  and 
Europeans  as  a  place  where  pearl  shell 
and  beche  de  mer  were  found  in  abund- 
ance.    The  original  London  Missionary 
Society  mission  was  set  up  here  in 
1874.    The  search  for  gold,  discov- 
ered near  Port  Moresby  in  1878,  re- 
sulted in  the  systematic  exploration 
of  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the 
island  from  the  late  1880s  onwards. 
But  as  late  as  1883,  Port  Moresby 
consisted  of  only  5  resident  Europeans 
living  in  the  mission  station,  a  row 
of  houses  with  broad  verandas  and 
iron  roofs,  a  church,  a  thatched 
native  village  built  on  stilts  in 
the  harbor,  and  an  iron-roofed  gener- 
al store  on  the  beach,  with  no  police, 
no  government,  no  doctor.     Once  the 
London  Missionary  Society  had 
established  a  mission,  colonializa- 
tion  soon  followed.     There  was  no 
electricity  until  1925,  and  no  piped 
water  until  1941.     The  damage  done 
to  the  area  during  the  war,  especially 
in  a  devastating  air  raid  made  by  the 
Japanese  in  19A2,  retarded  develop- 
ment, and  caused  major  reconstruction. 
Port  Moresby's  proximity  to  Australia, 
its  dry  climate,  and  its  central  loca- 
tion in  relation  to  Papua  influenced 
the  decision  to  establish  the  colonial 
administrative  center  here,  though, 
over  time,  it  has  actually  proven 
rather  isolated,  and  a  disadvantageous 
location  for  a  unified  and  independent 
PNG.     Soinewheru  like  Lae  would  he  a 
much  more  logical  location  for  the 
capital,  but  the  costs  of  moving  there 
are  prohibitive. 

the  people:     A  first  impression  of 
these  island  peoples  may  generalize 
them  ,is  having  dark  reddish-brown  skin, 
squat  muscular  bodies,  and  wide,  flat 
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splayed  feet  from  walking  barefoot  all 
their  lives.    Matur.illy  and  spontan- 
eously athletic,  whole  groups  of  men 
may  break  out  in  a  run  to  catch  a  bus. 
Notice  the  infants  with  their  large 
brown  luminous  eyes.     The  indigenous 
people  of  this  area  are  the  Motu, 
once  great  seagoing  traders  who  made 
up  to  3-month  long  trading  expeditions 
to  barter  clay  cooking  pots  for  sago 
flour  which  they  couldn't  produce  in 
their  own  drier  region. 

craf ts:    The  downtown  area  has  all 
the  big  banks,  airlines,  the  best 
shops,   even  traffic  snarls.     On  Sat., 
vendors  sell  handicrafts  and  shells  on 
streets  that  are  black  with  people. 
Just  to  see  what  prices  you're  up 
against,  have  a  good  look  in  at 
Trobriand  Crafts  on  Douglas  St.  for 
artifacts  and  handicrafts  from  the 
Trobriand  Islands  and  elsewhere.  You 
can  see  the  contemporary  art  of  PNG 
at  the  Cambamuno  Gallery,  Boroko, 
open  Mon.-Fri.   1000-1800,  Sat.  1000- 
1^00.    A  bewilderingly  large  selection 
of  handcrafted  goods  is  available  at 
the  government-owned  Village  Arts 
Center  on  Rigo  Road,  open  Hon.-Frl. 
0800-1700,  Sat.  and  Sun.  0900-1600. 


Handicraft  Shop  just  up  from  Koki 
Market  has  a  good  selection  from  all 
over  the  country;  open  Mon.-Fri.  0830- 
1700,  Sat.  0830-1200.     stunning  stamps: 
PNG  stamps  are  prized  by  collectors. 
Visit  the  Philatelic  Bureau  beside  the 
post  office.    Or  contact  them  by 
writing  to  the  Bureau  c/o  the  Dept. 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Port  Moresby, 
for  details  about  new  issues,  first 
day  covers,  etc. 

events;     Horse  racing  at  the  Bomana 
Race  Track,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Brown  River  and  Soger i  highways  takes 
place  from  April-Oct.     Check  with  the 
Office  of  Tourism  for  the  exact  dates 
(which  vary  annually)  of  important 
events  throughout  the  country.  The 
most  important  Port  Moresby  events 
Include : 

REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  EVENTS 

June  The  Port  Moresby  Agricultural  Show 

and  Btngeing.    A  major  event  with 
cultural  groups  from  all  areas  of 
the  Central  Province  partici- 
pating. 

August-Sept.     Hlri  Moale  Festival.     A  major 

traditional  event  caoneaorating 
the  Hiri  ocean  voyages  of  the 
Motu  people.    Canoe  and  yacht 
races,  aingaing,  music  and  choral 
events. 


Sept. 


PNG  Arts  Festival.  Exhibitions, 
and  performances  by  the  National 
Theater  and  Dance  Company. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

by  air;    Air  Nluglni's  domestic  network 
fans  out  from  Port  Moresby  to  almost 
every  corner  of  the  country.     The  most 
popular  is  the  flight  to  Lae  (NaHzab 
airport)  which  is  scheduled  several 
times  a  day  at  K54  OW.  Alternatively, 
you  can  fly  to  Popondetta  (K'iO)  and 
visit  Northern  Province,  then  fly  on 
to  Lae  for  a  further  KA7.  Other 
flights  worth  mentioning  are  those  to 
Alotau  (K58),  Losula  (K67) ,  and  Rabaul 
(K109). 

by  boat:     Getting  around  by  boat  in 
PNG  is  much  cheaper  and  more  exciting 
than  travel  by  plane.     Look  for  a 
boat  to  Daru,  across  the  Gulf  of 
Papua,  or  to  Alotau,  at  the  SE  end  of 
the  PNG  mainland.     If  you're  lucky, 
you  can  travel  this  way  right  around 
to  Vanimo  near  the  Indonesian  ter- 
ritory of  Irian  Jaya.     If  you  can't 
catch  a  boat  all  the  way,  do  It  In 
stages  along  the  coast.     Trouble  is. 
Port  Moresby  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  places  in  the  South  Pacific 
to  find  a  ship  out.     So  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  air  travel  that 
passenger  service  by  sea  has  been 


nearly  phased  out  completely.  Every 
shipping  office  will  tell  you  the 
same  story,   'Not  licensed  to  carry 
passengers,'  which  the  harbormaster 
claims  is  untrue.     Try  making  the 
rounds  of  the  shipping  offices  anyway, 
talk  to  the  captains  down  at  the  harbor, 
and  ask  around  for  boats  at  the  small 
ships  wharves.     You  may  hit  upon 
something.    Check  the  shipping  section 
of  the  local  paper,  the  Post  Courier t 
which  contains  a  complete  list  of  all 
current  shipping  movements  and  destina- 
tions. 

cargo  boats;    These  cost  around  K30  for 
Port  Moresby  to  Lae,  A  days.  Coastal 
Shipping  handles  the  Niugini  Trader 
which  makes  the  trip  to  Lae,  and  the 
captain  may  agree  to  take  you.  The 
controller  In  the  Harbormaster's 
Office  knows  about  government  boats 
to  Daru,  Kerema,  Kupiana,  and  Alotau; 
and  although  they  claim  they're  only 
for  government  people,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  on  one  of  them.     lakatoie  and 
launches;     Large  notorized  houseboat 
canoes  (Inkatoir.)  take  the  local 
people  to  villages  up  and  down  the 
coast.    You'll  find  the  people  running 
them  a  lot  more  helpful  and  receptive 
than  those  in  the  official  shipping 


Lakatoi  from  SE  New  Guinea;  Allied 
to  the  mailu  double  canoe,  the 
lakatoi  of  the  Motu  people  Is 
really  a  large  composite  raft  of 
three  or  nore  dugout  canoe  hulls 
lashed  together  with  a  deck  cover- 
ing them  all,  and  with  two  masts 
and  crab-claw  sails.    The  deck- 
houses and  bulwarks  are  generally 
covered  with  palm  leaves.  Stays 
for  the  mast  lead  to  one  side  of 
the  hull  only,  and  the  craft  Is 
reversed  when  tacking.     Note  the 
numerous  steering  paddles.  Long 
coastal  trading  voyages  with  large 
quantities  of  cargo  are  made  by 
craft  of  this  type,  but  they  are 
slow  and  cumbersoste  and  make  a  lot 
of  Iseway. 
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offices.     Look  around  for  canoes  at 
Koki  Market  or  Konedobu  Beach.  One 
large  canoe  nakes  the  run  to  Kerema 
everv  week,  charging  passengers  K9  a 
head.     Some  launches  also  occasion- 
ally travel  from  Konedobu  to  Alotau. 
cruise  ships:    These  call  at  Port 
Moresby  several  tinea  a  month.  Their 
next  port  of  call  may  be  either  Honiara, 
Sydney,  Brisbane,  or  Bali,  and  inter- 
port  passengers  are  accepted  if  there's 
room.     Check  with  Burns  Phllp  Travel 
to  see  what's  available. 

huses;    Hanuabada  is  the  terminal  for 
Port  Moresby's  buses,  and  all  the 
routes  bei^in  here.     Most  buses  travel 
via  downtmm  and  Kbki  to  Four  Mile 
where  they  divide  with  soirie  to  Gerehu, 
Gordons,  or  Seven  Mile  (Jackson's 
Airport).    There  is  frequent  service 
throughout  the  day  for  20t  a  ride,  but 
the  buses  stop  running  at  1930.  Mini- 
buses and  PMV's  operate  along  the 
saae  routes  for  the  saaw  fare,  trips 
by  road;    Virtually  all  roads  in  the 
Central  Province  start  from  Port 
Moresby.    Take  PMVs  from  the  bus  stop 
at  Four  Mile  at  the  intersection  of 
Waigani  and  Hubert  Murray  Highways. 
Find  PMV's  to  Sogeri  (80t)  or  Brown 
River  (80t)  at  Four  Mile. 

PRACTICALITIES 

stay;    Port  Moresby  is  the  most  expen- 
sive place  in  the  South  Pacific  for 

accontmodation ,  although  there  are  a 
few  more  reasonably  priced  places  up 
at  Sogerl.    In  the  city  Itself  most 
people  head  for  the  Salvation  Army 
Hostel  in  Koki  which  is  considered 
'cheap'  at  K6  pp  in  double  rooms 
(K5  with  a  THA  card).    Cooking  facil- 
ities are  available.    If  they're 
overcrowded,  they  might  make  room  for 
you  in  the  church,  but  you  have  to 
dear  out  by  you-know-when.  From 
Koki  vou  can  walk  along  the  beach 
into  town  in  about  30  minutes.  For 
woaen,  couples,  and  fasiilies  there's 
the  YUCA  Hostel  on  Three  Mile  Hill. 
With  good  sea  views  and  a  Studio 
Art  Gallery  upstairs,  it's  modern  and 
friendly,  and  has  6  room  at  K7  bed/ 
breakfast,  but  other  meals  extra 
(lunch  is  50t  and  dinner  K1.50)  or 
K30  bed/breakfast  per  week.  Down- 
right expensive  but  coaifortable  is 


the  CWA   (Country  Women's  Assoc.) 
Hostel  on  Taurama  Road,  Taurama, 
opposite  the  hospital  and  next  door 
to  the  Red  Cross*    CWA  costs  K5  for 
members,  K9  for  non-memhers,  but  you 
can  cook.    A  somewhat  better  deal  can 
be  had  at  the  Mapang  Missionary  Hone 
nearby  on  Lahara  Ave.  which  charges 
KIO  for  full  board,  but  it's  often 
full.    Another  place  is  the  Devon 
Lodge  Motel  at  Ela  Beach  behind  the 
Davava  Hotel.    This  offers  modern 
self-contained  flats  (shower,  kitchen, 
washing  wchine)  for  K56  s  week  or 
K12  a  night;  cheaper  for  3  or  more 
people,  and  much  nicer.     Ideal  for 
couples.    For  longer  stays,  try  the 
Rea  Nea  Center  on  Pelican  St.  near  the 
University  in  Waigani;  rooms  go  for 
K44.50  a  fortnight  including  meals 
and  laundry,  or  KIO  per  day  with  meals. 
It's  further  out  of  town  but  there 
are  pood  bus  connections.     Also  try 
the  Konedobu  Hotel,  Spring  Garden 
Road,  Konedobu,  KIO  single,  K16  double; 
large  bar  downstairs.    Finally,  if 
there's  room,  overseas  students  in 
transit  with  a  student  card  may  stay 
in  one  of  the  residences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Papua  New  Guinea  for  K2  a 
night.    Talk  to  the  Coordinator  of 
Student  Activities. 

eat  and  drink:     The  restaurants  with 
the  most  atmosphere  are  in  the  Boroko 
Shopping  center.     Eat  at  the  Chinese 
restaurants,  the  Green  Jade  or  the  Rex, 
for  K3-5.     Nearbv  on  Tabarl  Place, 
Boroko,  the  Tabarl  Cafe  has  beef  and 
rice  for  80t.    The  best  selection  of 
sandwiches  at  lunchtime  Is  at  Paul's 
Sandwich  and  Snack  Bar  near  the  post 
office  downtown,  a  nice  place  to  sic 
down  but  very  crowded  with  expatriate 
office  workers  around  noontime.  Most 
sandwiches  are  Tit,  h.inburgers  A5t» 
Try  the  more  reLa.\in.^  Bottom  Bar, 
Port  Moresby  Hotel,  with  outside 
patio;  counter  meals  are  fairlv  cheap 
and  the  beer  is  cold.    Lunch  is  served 
from  1200-1330,  prices  K2-2.20.  A 
good  place  to  drink,  dance,  and  meet 
people,  and  rh»-  only  place  that's 
completely  racially  integrated,  is 
the  Hagani  Club.    Also  visit  the 
Boroko  Hotel's  enormous  tavern.  The 
usual  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold 
at  Koki  Market,  but  are  more  expen- 
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feeding  fish  in  Bootless  Bay 
near  Port  Moresby 

sive  and  of  poorer  quality  than  those 
found  in  the  rest  of  PNG.     The  Milk 
Bar  Cafe  beside  Koki  Market  has  a 
plate  of  beef  and  rice  for  70t ,  milo 
for  15t. 

entertainment ;     See  Kunp  Fu  movies  at 
the  Koki  Theatre  across  from  the 
market  daily  at  1930,  admission  55t. 
The  Nita  Theatre,  Tabari  Place,  offers 
the  same  movies  at  the  same  time, 
same  price.     There's  a  disco  at  the 
Hun  Restaurant,  Tabari  Place,  Fri.  and 
Sat.  nights  2000-0200,  admission  K2. 
Check  out  the  Waigani  Arts  Theater  up 
the  rond  from  the  National  Library  in 
Waigani.     The  National  Theater  Company 
puts  on  traditional  dancing  here  froa 
time  to  time,  admission  K2.  The 
theater  is  so  small  Chat  you're  assured 
a  good  seat. 

services:    Get  free  Australian  visas 
from  the  Australian  High  Conmission, 
Hon. -Fri.  0745-1600.     One  month  visas 
are  obtainable  at  the  Indonesian 
Embassy,  Henao  Drive,  Cordons,  cost 
K2.50  and  2  photos;  open  Mon.-Fri. 


0600-1200/1300-1600.     You  usually  don't 
have  to  show  your  plane  ticket,  and 
the  service  is  fast  and  good.  The 
visa  is  valid  up  to  3  months  from  the 
date  of  issue.     Japan,  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  Britain,  the  U.S.A., 
and  the  Vatican  also  maintain  diplo- 
matic posts  in  Port  Moresby.     For  an 
extension  of  stay  in  PNG  apply  to  the 
Migration  Office,  Central  Government 
Offices,  Waigani,  open  Mon.-Fri.  0900- 
1500.     There's  no  charge  for  this,  but 
if  you're  trying  for  an  extension  to 
a  60-dav  tourist  visa,  you'd  better 
have  a  good  reason  ready.     This  is  the 
only  office  in  PNG  which  gives  exten- 
sions.    If  you  apply  to  other  offices, 
they  will  only  give  you  an  applica- 
tion which  you  must  mail  here.  Banks 
in  Port  Moresby  refuse  to  buy  or  sell 
Indonesian  mpiak.     Whenever  you  write 
to  somebody  in  PNG  be  sure  to  include 
the  box  number,  because  there's  no 
mail  delivery.    The  Port  Moresby  Gener- 
al Hospital  has  a  sliding  scale  of 
charges:     50t  for  minor  treatments  in 
the  casualty  ward,  K2  for  a  consulta- 
tion with  a  paramedic,  K5  for  a  con- 
sultation with  a  doctor,  and  K8  to  see 
a  specialist.     Consultations  Mon.-Fri. 
0800-1200/1300-1600.     The  Sir  Donald 
Cleland  Swimming  Pool  is  open  Mon.-Fri. 
I 000- 1300,  Sat.  and  Sun.  0800-1800, 
adults  40t,  children  lOt.     Speedy  Self- 
Servlce  Laundry  is  just  around  the 
corner  from  the  Office  of  Tourism,  and 
charges  Kl   to  wash,  20t  to  dry  if  you 
do  It  yourself:  open  Mon.-Fri.  0730- 
1700,  Sat.  and  Sun.  0830-1730.  Get 
cheap  photo  supplies  at  Chi;i-H-Meen 
Sons,  Tabari  Arcade,  Tabari  Place, 
Boroko.     Harry  Heath  Co.  at  Four  Mile 
rents  out  scuba  equipment,  and  can  put 
you  in  touch  with  Len  Capon  who  takes 
people  out.     There's  also  an  excellent 
skin  and  scuba-diving  club.     For  info 
about  fishing  in  PNG,  write  the  Port 
Moresby  Game  Fishing  Club,  Box  5028, 
Boroko. 

inf ormat Ion:    There's  an  Office  of 
Tourism  across  from  the  Murray  Barracks; 
open  Mon.-Fri.  0745-1600.     A  varied 
selection  of  literature  on  PNG  is 
available  at  the  Office  of  Information 
in  the  Konedobu  government  office 
district.     For  information  on  PNG's 
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parks  and  mountains,  call  in  at  the 
National  Parks  Board,  Kuuni  St.,  Hohola, 
open  Moa.-Fri.  0800-1200/1300-1600. 
To  caap  at  Varlrata  latloiial  Park,  you 
■ust  flr«it  get  a  perait  lier«  <K2  a  day). 
The  Institute  of  Papua  New  Guinea 
Studies  (Box  1432,  Boroko)  can  be  of 
help  to  rescarchara  into  the  culture 
of  P>6. 


—pas    The  heat  place  in  the  country 

to  buy  maps  Is  at  the  Map  Sales  Office 
of  the  National  Mapping  Bureau,  Uaigani, 
open  Mbn.-'Rrars.  OMO-1200/1300-1600* 
Fri.  0800-1200.     They  have  many  detailed 
1:100,000  and  1:250,000  maps  of  the 
country  (K2.30  each),  as  well  as  a  very 
large  1:100,000  aap  of  PRC  (1977)  for 
KlO.     Send  your  uail  orders  to  the 
National  Mapping  Bureau,  Dept.  of 
Lands  and  Environment,  P.O.  Box  5665, 
Boroko,  PMG.    Nearby  in  die  Central 
Government  Office's  main  foyer, 
another  office  has  some  1:50,000 
cadastral  maps  at  75t  each.  For 
adnlralty  charta  of  PNG,  contact  the 
Marino  Operations  Divlsjion,  Chart 
Depot,  between  the  post  office  and 
the  nain  wharf  downtoim.    Charta  coat 
K3. 80-4. 40. 

libraries;     The  Port  Moresby  Public 
Library  is  at  Ela  Beach;  open  Mon., 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  1000-1700,  Sat. 
0830-1300,  Son.  1000-1200/1300-1600. 
It  haa  a  special  air-conditioned 
section  with  books  about  PNG.  Also 
find  books  on  PNG  at  the  New  Guinea 
Book  Depot,  Boroko.    The  new  National 
Library,  an  Australian  independence 
gift  to  PNG,  is  out  at  Waigani.  The 
largest  library  in  the  country  is  at 
the  University  of  PNC,   11  loi  from 
to«m.     Take  Che  Gcrchu  bus  out,  15t. 
The  library  has  a  rich  collection  of 
hooka  on  PNG  and  ■ana  are  kept  there. 
The  main  floor  has  a  large  selection 
of  magazines,  travel  guides,  refer- 
ence books,  etc.    Photocopies  lOt. 
leaaonahly  good  ■eels  (60t  each)  in 
the  university  mess  are  served  0700- 
0800/1130-1300/1700-1830.  newspapers; 
The  Poet  Courier  <12t),  publiahed 
Non.-Fri.  (biggest  edition  on  Fri.), 
is  the  national  EnKlish  language  daily 
for  news,  events,  sporting  features, 
etc. 


SIGHTS 

Traders  originally  established  thest- 
selves  on  the  peninsula  Just  below 
the  hill  uhere  the  town  and  the  port 
are  today,  while  the  missionaries 
were  at  Hanuabada.  and  the  govemnent 
nestled  in  between.     The  city  haa 
expended  draatically  alnce  then,  with 
much  business  now  conducted  at  Boroko 
and  in  the  new  government  buildings 
in  Uaigani,  though  the  banka  and  nain 
officea  are  atill  downtown. 

Hanuabada  village:    Take  any  bus  out 
here  to  aee  honaes  hnilt  on  atilta. 
Before  IM  II  Hanuabada  una  a  typical 

Papuan  coastal  village  over  the  water. 
Though  the  original  thatch  on  these 
houaea  haa  heen  repleced  by  wnre 
durable  galvanized  tin,  they're  still 
interesting  to  see.     In  Hanuabada 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  rocky  headland 
for  the  view.    Froa  Banuabada  walk 
back  to  the  VW.  Cultural  Centre  (20t 
admission)  in  Konedobu  for  its  weather- 
beaten  collection  of  tribal  dwellings 
and  native  watercrafts:    the  Mine  Bay 
war  canoe,  Motu  lakatoi ^  Panaeta 
canoe,  Sepik  Haus  Tanbaran,  Highland 
roui^houae,  Trobriand  yen  house.  Hula 
Hsigela  House,  and  a  dobu  platform 
used  for  traditional  food  displays  at 
feasts.     Farther  back  towards  town  in 
ftmt  of  the  Royal  Papua  Yacht  Club 
is  the  mast  of  the  NV  MaeDhui,  a  Burns 
Philp  ship  sunk  by  Japanese  aircraft 
on  18  June  1942;  the  wrecked  hull  een 
still  be  seen  out  beyond  flannabeda 
(the  mast  is  in  front  of  the  yacht 
club). 

Ela  Beach:    Only  a  5-nin.  walk  fron 

the  city  center,  go  here  for  sea 
swimming.    Though  there  could  be  a 
lot  of  weed  and  coral  at  low-tide, 
Ela  Beach  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 

places  to  visit  in  Moresby  even  if 
you're  not  swimming.    The  police  band 
plays  here  on  Sun.  nomings.  Fron 
Ela  you  can  walk  along  the  waterfront 
or  catch  any  bus  headed  towards  Koki 
Harket.    Up  on  the  tcwnslde  fron  Ela 
Beach  on  Mus^rave  St.   is  the  unique 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cathedral  with 
its  Sepik  haus  tcenbaran-style  facade 
and  carvings  inside;  a  peaceful  place 
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to  rest  after  rushing  around  town. 

The  House  of  Assembly  on  Douglas  St«» 
behind  the  ANG  House,  is  where  the* 
National  Parliament  meets;  sit  In  on 
a  parliamentary  session  In  the  speeta- 
tors'  gallery  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1200/ 
1300-1600.     the  old  town:     Part  of 
Port  Moresby  was  built  on  2  shoulders 
of  a  peninsula.    Within  Its  precinct 
are  nunemus  lush  gardens,  fragrant 
frangipani  trees,  and* protected  by  a 
coral  reef,  beautiful  nearly  land- 
locked Fairfax  Harbor.    Turtle  Snout 
(By^  KnrukuT^.ma)  is  the  original  naae 
for  this  town  area. 

the  seaside:    People  arrive  at  Kokl 
Market  with  their  produce  on  lakatois. 
The  city's  main  market,  it  was  named 
after  a  tree  whose  leaves  are  used 
by  the  natives  for  rolling  cigarettes. 
These  trees  once  grew  everywhere  in 
this  area.    Down  the  coast  froa 
Moresby  are  nuaerous  Papuan  villages 
built  out  ovBr  the  water,  clustered 
with  lakatoia.    The  Papuan  coast 
along  here  Is  slowly  sinking,  which 
accounts  for  some  of  its  fine  natural 
harbors.     good  views;     From  downtown, 
climb  Page  Point  or  Page  Hill  (99  ra) . 
For  a  splended  view  of  all  of  Port 
Moresby,  walk  up  to  Burns  Peak  (248  ■)• 
Take  the  bus  to  Spring  Garden  Road, 
Hohola,  then  head  up  the  right  side 
of  the  Hohola  Rifle  Range.  Hany 
trails  lead  away  fron  the  peak.  The 
best  view  of  Moresby,  set  against 
the  blue  backdrop  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Range,  is  froa  the  sea,  so  it's  worth 
taking  a  trip  over  to  local  Manabuda 
Island,  the  bird-shaped  island  you 
see  from  Ela  Beach.    It*s  «  better 
place  to  swim  than  Ela,  the  water  is 
cooler,  and  there's  little  or  no 


seaweed.     The  beach  itself  is  beauti- 
ful, but  you  sMSt  charter  a  boat  to 
get  there,  and  this  can  be  costly. 

Walgani  Valley;  Take  a  bus  to  this 
new  government  center  located  13  km 

NE  of  the  old  town.     This  conplex  of 
modern  prestige  buildings,  symbolic 
of  nationhood.  Is  still  being  built. 
It  includes  the  Central  Government 
Offices,   the  Arts  Council  buildings, 
the  National  Archives,  the  Supreme 
Court  (restaurant  In  the  basement), 
and  the  new  National  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  open  Mon.-Fri.  0900-1500, 
Sun.  1300-1700,  admission  free.  The 
headquarters  of  the  FNB  Development 
Bank  is  near  the  museum.     This  insti- 
tution was  set  up  in  1967  to  loan 
money  to  locals  for  small  businesses. 
Host  of  their  money  is  in  transporta- 
tion, cattle,  timber,  hotels  and  real 
estate,  oil  palm,  and  industry,  in 
that  order,    the  Dnlvereitv  of  Papua 
Mew  Guinea;     Walk  around  the  modern 
campus  of  this  university  which  was 
opened  in  1965,  and  visit  the  Union 
Building.    On  the  far  side  of  the 
campus  is  the  National  Capital 
Botanical  Garden,  open  dally  0800- 
1600.    The  orchid  garden  here  Is  one 
of  the  host  designed  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  reflects  govern- 
ment efforts  to  create  a  PNG  orchid 
Industry.    Notice  the  strange  fruit 
of  the  calabash  trees.  Moltaka 
Wildlife  Station;    Walk  out  from 
Erima  where  the  Gordons  bus  turns* 
On  Fri.  afternoon  from  1300-1600 
you  can  visit  the  crocodile  farm 
here;  feeding  at  1300,  admission 
free.    There's  also  a  well-stocked 
aviary. 
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CENTRAL  PROVINCE 


Central  Province  is  easily  explored 
from  the  highways  branching  out  from 
Port  Moresby.     The  Office  of  Tourism 
and  the  tour  operators  don't  promote 
this  area,  so  it  is  relatively  un- 
spoiled.   Because  you  can  travel  by 
road,  thinjts  are  cheap  and  easy  to 
get  to;  if  you  have  more  tine  than 
money,  this  part  of  Papua  is  a  natu- 
ral choice. 

Porebada;     This  village  is  W  of  Port 
Moresby,  40t  by  PMV.     In  pre-European 
times  this  was  the  source  of  the 
annual  Hiri  by  lakatoi ,  a  time  at  the 
end  of  the  SE  trade  winds  every  Oct. 
when  Motu  canoes  would  sail  up  the 
Gulf  of  Papua  to  trade  clay  pots  for 
sago  with  the  people  of  western  Papua 
(some  women  in  Porebada  still  make 
pottery).    When  the  winds  reversed 
themselves  in  Dec,  the  Motus  would 
sail  home  on  the  NW  monsoon  with  food 
for  the  dry  months  ahead.  Looking 
at  the  arid  countryside  around  Porebada 
you'll  be  able  to  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  these  voyages.    There's  a 
good  beach  at  Lea  Lea,  a  pleasant 
village  W  of  Porebada. 

Rigo  Road;     To  get  to  Loloata  Island 
follow  Rigo  Road  to  Bootless  Bay's 
Tahira  Boating  Center.    There's  a 
launch  across  to  the  Island,  K4  RT. 
Some  30  km  out  of  Port  Moresby  is 
Tupuseleia  village  (PMV  50t).  Tourists 
sometimes  get  this  far,  but  beyond  here 
you  can  explore  at  leisure.     Rigo  is 
81  km  from  Port  Moresby  (PMV  K2).  The 
Astrolabe  Range,  which  backs  this 
stretch  of  coast,  once  a  major  source 
of  copper,  has  now  been  worked  out. 
At  Amazon  Bay,  SE  of  Port  Moresby 
near  the  border  of  Milne  Bay  province, 
there  are  sandy  beaches  and  pleasant 
villages  against  a  backdrop  of  high 
mountains . 

Ulritano  Highway:     Also  known  as  the 
Brown  River  Road,  this  highway  winds 
through  128  km  of  lowland  forests, 
teak  and  rubber  plantations,  and 
virgin  bush,   to  Bereina  and  the  Mekeo 
Plain.     The  coastal  people  to  the  W 
of  Port  Moresby  are  the  Mekeos,  -well- 


known  for  their  elaborate  hairdos  and 
brightly  painted  faces  at  festival 
time.    The  Brown  River  is  43  km  N  of 
Port  Moresby  (PMV  80t).    There's  a 
forestry  station  and  park  beside  the 
river.     Good  swimming,  camping,  and 
picnicking  but  bring  food.     The  old 
Catholic  mission  station  (1885)  is 
on  Yule  Island;  get  there  by  boat  (K5 
per  trip)  from  Delena  on  the  Hiritano 
Highway.    There  is  a  guesthouse  on 
Yule  which  charges  K7.50  pp,  or  K15 
with  all  meals;  you  can  reserve  in 
advance  through  Coral  Sea  Travel  Service 
(tel  21-4474)  in  Port  Moresby.  The 
government  station  was  originally  on 
Yule  Island,  but  has  now  moved  to 
Bereina.     others:    The  hill  station  of 
Taplnl  is  accessible  via  the  daily 
Douglas  Airways  flight  from  Port  Moresby 
(K37).    The  landing  is  on  a  spectacular 
airstrip  hacked  out  of  the  mountainside. 
You  can  hike  from  Taplnl  to  Guarl  or 
Uoitape,  which  also  have  airstrips 
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PORT  H0RE8BT  TO  SOGBRI 


1. 

University  of  PNG 

9. 

Sr-is^'.ori  Markot 

2. 

Jackson's  Airport 

10. 

rubber  factory 

3. 

Bomana  War  Ceaetary 

11. 

Crystal  Rapids 

A. 

Scout  Camp 

12. 

SiriBnmu  Dan 

5. 

Hombrum  Lookout 

13. 

0\^^('ns  Corner 

6. 

Rouna  Falls 

14. 

Tupuseleia 

7. 

Varlrata  National  Park 

15. 

Loloata  Island 

8. 

Kokoda  Monument 

16. 

Bootless  Bay 

with  flights  back  to  Mores1>y.  Organ- 
ised accommodation  In  the  area  is 
super-expensive  (K25-30  op  AP) ,  so 
plan  on  camping  and  take  tood.     If  you 
can  find  a  way  to  hika  aeroas  to 
Garaina,  there's  a  flight  from  there 
to  Lae  (K39)  several  times  a  week. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  SOCERI 

If  time  is  short,  the  most  interesting 
trip  is  along  the  Soger 1  Road,  a  highway 

which  brnnrhos  off  the  Brown  River 
Road  (Hiritano  Highway)  near  Moresby. 


First  stop  is  the  Bomana  War  Cemetery, 
16  km  NE  (40t  by  PMV  from  Port  Moresby), 
and  just  a  15  mln.  walk  In  from  the 
main  road.    The  rows  of  marble  head- 
stones  nark  4,000  casualties  of  the 
Papuan  and  BouE,al nvi  1  le  campaigns;  an 
immaculately  maintained  memorial  to 
Australia's  war  dead.     Further  up  the 
Sogerl  Road  on  the  right,  just  before 
the  road  begins  to  clinh,  is  the  Scout 
Camp.    You  may  be  able  to  camp  out 
here,  much  better  than  staying  In 
Moresby;  leave  a  donation.    Rouna  Falls 
and  the  power  stations  on  the  Laloki 
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River  are  to  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Sogerl.    Laloki  Gorge  is  near  the 
falls.     Film  star  Errol  Flynn  once  had 
a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Laloki 
River.     From  the  falls,  just  beyond 
the  upper  station,  is  a  turnoff  to  the 
right  which  leads  A  km  to  Varirata 
National  Park,  open  daily,  admission 
20t.     The  park  is  set  on  a  hiRh  bluff 
overlooking  the  winding  road  up  to 
Ruona  Falls.     It  has  5  excellent  hiking 
trails  through  bushland  inhabited  for 
centuries  by  the  Koiari  people.  It 
will  take  a  minimum  of  3  hours  to 
cover  all  the  nature  trails,  so  allow 
a  full  day  to  explore  the  park;  naps 
and  other  information  are  available 
at  the  Welcome  House.     There  is  a 
Koiari  treehouse  on  one  of  the  trails, 
many  birds,  and  excellent  viewpoints 
over  the  whole  surrounding  area  as 
far  as  Port  Moresby.    You  may  use  the 
camping  area  in  the  park  (K2)  but  you 
must  get  a  permit  in  town  before  coming 
up  (see  Port  Moresby  information 
section).     Bring  food.     Back  down  the 
main  road  a  few  km  further  is  a  monu- 
ment marking  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Kokoka  Trail. 

Sogerl ;     48  kra  from  Port  Moresby  up 
in  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.     Take  a 
PMV  taxi,  truck,  or  bus  for  80t  to 
this  village  back  in  the  rubber  planta- 
tions.    Good  market  here,  biggest  on 
Sunday;  arrive  early  for  the  best  se- 
lection.   Just  beyond  the  market,  turn 
right  at  larowari  High  School  to  reach 
the  Crystal  Rapids  on  the  Laloki  River 
for  swimming  and  camping.    Good  blue 

mcanies.     The  Seventh  Day  Advent ist 
Camp  at  Sirinumu  has  accommodation, 
with  cooking  facilities  available.  A 
short  distance  further  up  the  main 
road  is  an  interesting  rubber  factory 
at  Sogeri  Plantation  founded  in  1903. 
The  road  straight  ahead  leads  on  a 
considerable  distance  to  Musgrave 
River,  with  excellent  places  to  swim 
and  camp.     A  4-wheel-drive  vehicle 
will  be  necessary  here  if  it's  been 
raining.     Hombrum's  Bluff  Lookout;  A 
fine  point  from  which  to  see  the 
countryside  surrounding  Port  Moresby. 
stay:     The  Ruona  Hotel,  near  the 
lookout  just  before  Ruona  Falls, 
charges  KB. 50  pp  for  bed  and  breakfast. 
There  are  movies  at  the  hotel  on  Tues. 
evening,  and  a  live  band  on  Sun. 


treehouse,  Koiari  people 
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Smorgasbords  are  served  weekends  for 
K3.    The  Kokoda  Trail  Motel,  Just 
beforp  the  Kokoda  Monument,  has  rooms 
for  KIO  pp  -  bed  and  breakfast.  The 
Botel  indudea  a  awinning  pool  and  a 
rastaurant  featuring  'crocodile  ateaks' 
(no  crocodllea  in  the  pool!). 

THE  KOKODA  TRAIL 

This  is  an  arduous  but  unforgettable 
way  to  cross  the  Owen  Stanley  Range 
from  the  S  side  of  the  Island  to  the 
N.     Although  the  hike   is  rich  in 
natural  and  historical  interest,  it 
is  not  a  casual  stroll  for  novices: 
you  have  to  be  fit  and  well-prepared. 
PNG  Defence  Force  members  in  top  con- 
dition can  cover  the  93  kn  in  2  or  3 

davs  without  too  much  trouble,  but 
others  should  plan  on  taking  a  week. 
This  rugged  track  takes  you  through 
an  enchanted  forest,  a  countryside 

full  of  razorback  ridges,  up  nearly 

pL'rpcrifi  i  cii  1  a  r  slopes,   dov;n  '^00-7- 


ravines t  across  slippery  spurs,  and 
through  70-si  tall  rainforest  trees* 
dense  undergrowth,  « lass-clear  streams* 
and  fierce  river  crossings.  There 
are  about  10  villages  along  the  way 
with  sincerely  friendly  Niuginians. 
Meet  tribesmen  in  their  traditional, 
colorful  dress.     On  the  Kokoda  Trail 
you'll  see  many  war  relics:  amy 
helmets  on  sticks,  bits  df  fuselage, 
NW  II  bivouac  areas,  weapons  pits, 
remains  of  encampments,  bullet  holes 
swallowed  up  in  trees,  and  coils  of 
rotting  field  telephone  vLre.  The 
Japanese  used  this  track  in  a  surprise 
move  to  take  Port  Moresby  froa  the 
rear  in  1942.     Tt  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  WW  II, 
and  marked  a  turning  point  of  the  war. 
Tho  Japanese  lost  12,000  men;  5,700 
Australians  also  died.    The  Japanese 
were  at  last  turned  back  at  Inita 
Ridge,  only  56  km  from  Port  Horesby. 
During  the  next  22  months,  Australian 
^nd  V.^.    troopc;  fnnrht    their  wav  hack 


THE  KOKODA  TRAIL 


wlkins  the  Kofcoda  Trail:    Ilbarl  village  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  Goldle  River  crossing  dovnhill 
from  Owens  Comer  has  washed  away.    The  ford  is 
swift,  and  over  1  ra  deep  in  the  dry  season.  You 
have  to  cross  it  several  tiaes  to  relay  gear,  and 
yoa  wm*t  mat  to  do  it  again.   The  Uberiaas  have 
moved  up  Che  Goldle  to  the  end  of  the  «it«aslan 
of  the  road  f ran  Owens  Comer.    There's  a  bridge 
here  over  the  river.     The  new  village  is  6  or  8 
kBis  farther  along  from  Owens  Corner.     If  approach- 
lag  tvcm  the  Kokoda  aide,  tun  on  a  side  trail  to 
the  laf t  a  aagrs  after  cflmiag  off  of  ch«  atacp 
slope  of  laita  Bidga.   This  trail  geaa  to  the 
bridge. 
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fording  Temple- 
con's  Crossing 
No.   1  at  lora 
Creek  during  Che 
trail  walk 


across  the  Owen  Stanleys  and  up  along 
the  N  coast  -  Gona ,  Buna,  Salamaua, 
Nadzab,  Sattelberg,  Shaggy  Ridge,  and 
Wewak  -  all  famous  battlegrounds. 

the  route;     Although  there  are  a  few 
metal-roofed  bush  shelters  scattered 
along  the  trail,  you'll  be  able  to 
travel  a  lot  more  flexibly  if  you're 
packing  a  tent.     There  are  small 
trade  stores  at  Manari,  Efogi, 
Isurava,  and  Kagi ,  but  these  offer 
very  little  selection,  and  are  occa- 
sionally completely  sold  out.  The 
villagers  will  be  able  to  sell  you 
native  vegetables  such  as  sweet  pota- 
toes or  taro.     If  you're  not  satisfied, 
keep  asking  around  and  they  may  come 
up  with  eggplants,  tamarillos,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  papayas,  etc.    Most  of  the 
people  you'll  meet  are  followers  of 
the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  so  you'll 
have  to  carry  your  own  supply  of  cig- 
arettes with  you.     There  are  airstrips 
at  Naoro,  Manari,  Efogi,  and  Kagi  with 
flights  to  Port  Moresby  (K21)  on  Thurs. 
and  Sun.  -  convenient  if  you  find 
you're  unable  to  continue.     There  is 
no  flight  from  these  airstrips  to 
Kokoda.     No  one  should  attempt  to  do 
the  Kokoda  Trail  alone;  in  case  of 
trouble  you  might  wait  days  for  some- 
body else  to  come  along,     notes  on  the 
trail  chart;     The  traveling  times 


given  are  considered  normal  for  the 
average  walker.     No  allowances  have 
been  made  for  stops.    The  streams  and 
rivers  indicated  contain  water  year- 
round;  during  the  rainy  season  (Dec- 
April)  many  others  begin  to  flow. 

Owens  Comer;    The  Kokoda  Trail  begins 
at  Owens  Corner,  50  km  NE  of  Port 
Moresby.     Hitching  up  from  the  turn- 
off  at  Sogeri  depends  on  luck-  The 
Salvation  Army  Cottage  at  Owens  Corner 
costs  K6  for  up  to  5  people.  There 
are  cooking  facilities,  but  make  reserv- 
ations ahead  at  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Koki.     If  you're  not  planning  to  walk 
right  across  to  Kokoda  (93  km)  but 
want  a  taste  of  the  countryside,  take 
the  steep  walk  down  to  the  Goldie 
River  and  then  climb  up  the  'Golden 
Staircase'  to  Imita  Ridge,  the  limit 
of  the  Japanese .military  penetration 
in  1942.    This  is  an  all-day  trip. 
During  the  war,  the  Salvation  Army 
maintained  a  post  at  Imita  Ridge  where 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  tended,  and 
coffee  was  served  to  troops  passing 
along  the  track.     Kokoda :     The  Kokoda 
Trail  finishes  at  Kokoda,  96  km  SW  of 
Popondetta  in    Northern  Province. 
Visit  the  war  memorial  near  the 
airstrip.     There  are  flights  from 
Kokoda  to  Port  Moresby  (K3Q)  twice 
a  week,  or  catch  a  PMV  to  Popondetta. 


Cc  Til 
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KOKOOA  TRAIL  1 
FR«M  OWENS  CORNER  TO  NAORO  RIVER 
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KOKODA  TRAIL  II 
FROM  NAORO  RIVER  TO  lORA  CREEK 
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KOKODA  TRAIL  III 
FROM  lORA  CREEK  TO  KOKODA 
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NORTHER 

This  province  Is  primarily  a  coastal 
plain  rising  to  the  peaks  of  the  Owen 
Stanley  Range  95-112  km  Inland,  which 
forms  the  central  backbone  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Island.  Mt. 
Victoria  (4,072  m) ,  due  W  of  Kokoda, 
is  the  highest  peak  in  Papua.  This 
is  a  rich  agricultural  area  because 
of  the  fertile  delta  lands  of  the 
Musa  and  Kumusi  Rivers.    The  best 
known  and  largest  tribal  group  in 
this  district  is  the  Orokaiva,  but 
there  are  numerous  other  indigenous 
tribes  and  over  30  language  groups. 
The  largest  birdwing  butterfly  in 
the  world,  the  female  Ornithoptera 
atexandraef  is  found  near  Popondetta. 

climate:    The  dry  season  is  May-Oct., 
but  it's  still  possible  to  travel 
overlahd  in  the  wet.     craf ts ;  The 
Northern  Province  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  PNG  where  high-quality 
tapa  cloth  is  made  by  hand;  compares 
with  the  finest  tapa  of  the  Pacific. 
The  natives  of  Wanigela  make  pottery 
as  well. 

POPONDETTA 

Popondetta,  the  provincial  capital 
and  largest  tovm  (pop.  6,343  in  1980) 
in  the  province,  has  a  courthouse, 
hospital,  Chinese  trade  stores,  and 
branches  of  the  bigger  chain  stores. 
There's  a  war  memorial  featuring  an 
informative  map  of  the  WW  II  battle- 
fields, and  a  monument  honoring  those 
killed  in  the  Mt.  Lamington  eruption 
of  1951.     Popondetta  has  recently 
found  a  new  lease  on  life  in  the  form 
of  the  Higaturu  oil  palm  settlement 
scheme.     Ask  about  visiting  the  mill 
where  the  fruit  is  processed,  air- 
port :     Wartime  Giruna  airstrip  (PNP) 
is  17  km  from  Popondetta.     The  Samboga 
waterhole  is  a  km  from  the  S  side  of 
the  airstrip,     stay;     The  Christian 
Training  Center  is  4  km  out  of  town 
on  the  road  to  Oro  Bay,  K2;  talk  to 
Father  John.     The  Popondetta  Guest 
House  charges  K10.50  for  bed  and 
breakfast,  K18.50  with  all  meals. 


PROVINCE 

from  Popondetta:    Getting  a  boat  to 
Lae  from  Popondetta 's  main  wharf  at 
Oro  Bay  is  not  easy.    You  could  begin 
by  asking  at  Camell  Carriers  in 
Popondetta,  or  try  Musa  Agency  or  New 
Guinea  Forwarding  Agency.  Persist 
because  they  all  may  lie.     Check  at 
the  Anglican  Diocesan  office  for  their 
boat,  the  St.  George ^  which  makes 
trips  to  Lae  and  Milne  Bay.     Drop  by 
the  provincial  office  to  inquire  about 
their  boat,  calling  at  Tufi  and  Wani- 
gela.    Head  right  down  to  the  port 
itself,  51  km  from  Popondetta.  to  see 
for  yourself.    Look  for  the  Coral 
Queen  or  Niugini  Trader  which  charge 
KIO  to  Lae  and  take  20  hours.  Compare 
this  to  K47  by  air.     Air  Niugini  has 
flights  to  Lae  and  Port  Moresby. 
Talair  services  many  other  points, 
but  their  fares  are  out-of -sight . 

Buna  Beach:     This  is  where  one  of  the 
most  famous  Lt/"*?  magazine  photographs 
of  the  Second  World  War  was  taken. 
Life's  George  Strock  photographed  3 
Americans  cut  down  and  lying  face  down 
in  the  surf  of  Buna  Beach  near  a 
wrecked  landing  craft.     Released  after 
the  war  when  the  War  Dept.  lifted 
censorship  on  combat  casualties,  this 
picture  shocked  America. 


a  pot,  nade  from  a  gourd, 

for  storing  line  to  be 
used  %d.th  betelnuC 
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Mt.  Lainlngton:     Active  Mt.  LaminRton 
can  be  seen  from  Popondetta.     On  clear 
mornings  you  can  see  the  sulphur  fumes 
rise  from  the  volcano,   though  there's 
no  open  crater.     This  mountain  sud- 
denly exploded  gas  and  fragments  in 
1951,  wiping  out  the  District  Head- 
quarters of  Higaturu  and  killing  3,500. 
When  Sumburipa  (the  native  name)  blew 
its  top,  hurling  ash  and  rock  over 
230  sq  km,  the  boom  was  heard  in  Port 
Moresby.     Now  it's  covered  with  plants, 
but  there  are  fumaroles  and  crevasses 
at  the  top.    You  can  climb  Mt,  Lamington 
from  Wasita,  on  the  Popondetta-Kokoda 
road,  up  past  Sasembata  mission  to 
Kendata,  the  last  village.     Keep  on 
the  trail  along  the  ridge  going  up  to 
the  mountain.    At  the  outer  rim  you 
drop  down  a  ways  before  ascending  to 
the  central  cone.    There's  a  campsite 
at  the  ridge  line  offering  memorable 
views  of  the  surrounding  plains,  or 
start  early  and  make  it  a  day  trip 
from  the  mission. 


Tufi:    The  coastline  at  Tufl  is  dra- 
matic with  dark  fiords  formed  by 
finger-like  lava  flows  from  the  3 
volcanoes  that  together  make  up  Cape 
Nelson.     There  are  many  fascinating 
bays  and  coves  with  clear  unpolluted 
water,  white  beaches,  and  live  coral 
reefs. 

stay:     The  Kofure  Village  Guesthouse, 
built  entirely  in  the  local  tradi- 
tional style  with  bush  materials, 
is  reached  from  the  airstrip  by  out- 
rigger.   Food  consists  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  in  the  rich  volcanic 
soil,  and  fresh  fish  caught  daily. 
This  guesthouse  is  maintained  by  the 
Yariyari  clan  who  will  also  take 
visitors  fishing  with  spears  and  nets, 
paddling  in  outrigger  canoes  up 
crystal-clear  bays  -  a  must  for  skin- 
diving  enthusiasts.    The  cost  is  K12 
including  all  tours,  entertainment, 
meals . 


A  painted  Haula  dance- 
wand  illustrating  the 
elegant  curvilinear  de- 
•igns  of  the  region. 


above,  clockwise:  unwed  mothers,  Puka  Puka,  Cook  Is.  (R.E.  Hopkins);  drinklng-nuts , 
Rakahanga,  Cook  Is.   (R.E.  Hopkins);  schoolteacher,  Rarotonga,  Cook  Is.   (R.E.  Hopkins); 
making  a  tuvaevae  quilt,  Atiu,  Cook  Is.  (D.  Stanley);  church  window,  Palmerston,  Cook  Is. 
(R.E.  Hopkins) 


above,  clockwise:  crater  of  Rano  Kau,  Easter  Island  (C.  Pryor);  coconut  crabs,  Suwarrow, 
Cook  Is.    (R.E.  Hopkins);  native  of  the  Tonga  Islands  (R.E.  Hopkins);  postmistress'  daughter, 
Manihiki,  Cook  Is.   (R.E.  Hopkins);  Tahitian  woman,  French  Polynesia  (T.  Colombel) 


above:  Radha  and  Krishna  in  the  Sri  Krishna  Kaliya  Temple.  Lautoka,  Viti  Levn.  Fiji  (D.  Stanley) 
below:  Muslim  mosque,  Lautoka,  Viti  Levu,  Fiji  (D.  Stanley) 


above:  Pent  Qio  returning  fron  his  garden,  Mbcngga  I.,  Vici  Levu,  Fiji  (D.  Stanley) 

below:  Princess  Wharf,  Suva,  Viti  Levu,  Fiji  (D.  Stanley)  ,  . 

laterial 
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Trobriand  yam  houses 


MILNE  BAY  PROVINCE 


The  southern  tip  of  the  PNG  mainland 
ends  with  Milne  Bay  where  a  string  of 
more  than  160  islands  stretch  out  into 
the  Solomon  Sea  to  make  up  the  un- 
spoiled, culturally  rich  20,25A  sq-km 
Milne  Bay  Province.     The  Trobriands 
Is  the  most  celebrated  part  of  the 
province,  but  there  Is  also  a  great 
deal  to  see  on  the  lesser-known  groups. 
Good  beaches  abound  on  all  the  islands, 
many  of  which  are  a  sunken  continua- 
tion of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.  Tiny 
Goodenough  has  a  peak  2,590  m  high! 
history ;     The  first  traders  came  for 
mother  of  pearl  shell  and  bech^i-de- 
mer.     In  1881,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  gold  rushes  took  place  on  Mislma. 
This  was  followed  by  another  on 
Woodlark,  but  neither  of  these  was 
very  profitable,  and  the  surviving 
prospectors  soon  moved  on.  Today 
copra  and  cocoa  are  the  main  sources 
of  income.     the  people:     The  handsome, 
friendly  people  of  the  Trobriands  are 
the  best-known  of  the  province's 
people.     They  were  less  affected  by 
European  presence  than  elsewhere  in 
PNG  because  they  already  had  a 


trading  tradition  which  was  expanded 
rather  than  shattered  by  later  de- 
velopments.    Early  contact  with 
traders,  missionaries,  and  colonial 
administrators  means  that  many  of  the 
people  understand  English. 

art :    Massim  art  (of  the  Trobriands) 
is  decorative  and  functional,  though 
only  rarely  connected  with  ancestor 
worship.     There  were  no  men's  houses 
nor  initiation,  instead  the  people 
built  colorful  yam  storehouses  and 
made  a  number  of  beautiful  objects 
for  everyday  use  (dance-shields,  war 
shields,  lime  spatulas,  lime  contain- 
ers -  gourds,  ceremonial  axes,  canoe 
prows,  etc.).     Some  of  these  were 
painted  red,  white,  and  black,  and 
lime  was  rubbed  into  the  crevices  of 
the  dark  wood.     They  were  a  trading 
people,  and  the  decorated  splash- 
boards were  to  provide  magical  assist- 
ance and  protection  on  journeys. 
Objects  made  for  trade  Included  shell 
discs,  arm  bands,  and  polished  stone 
blades.     The  voluptuous  'S'  shaped 
curvilinear  designs  which  comprised 
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a  lagim,  or  ritual  canoe  splashboard 


the  major  decorative  element  may  seem 
superficial  and  trivial  compared  to 
the  expressionistic  carvings  of  the 
Sepik.  but   they  are  highly  pleasing 
to  Western  taste.     In  the  Woodlark 
Islands  fine  ebony  food  bowls  were 
carved. 

events;     In  April  and  June  the  Tro- 
briand  yarn  festival  begins  with  gener- 
al rejoicing  and  ceremonial  gift  ex- 
changes to  celebrate  a  successful  yam 
harvest.     The  Samarai  Pearl  Festival, 
Is  a  2-day  event  in  Nov.  with  arts-and- 
crafts  displays,  canoe  racing,  beauty 
contests,  and  singing  choirs.  the 
Kula  Ring:     Milne  Bay  is  famous  for 
the  Kula  Ring,  an  annual  ceremonial 
trading  chain  which  looped  around  a 
circle  through  the  d ' Entrecasteaux 
Islands,  Trobriands,  Woodlark,  Misima, 
and  the  mainland  in  a  symbolic  ritual 
exchange  with  red  shell  necklaces 
moving  one  way,  and  white  armlets  the 
other.     Pottery,  baskets,  greenstone 
(from  Woodlark),  and  yams  were  also 
traded.     Now  a  thing  of  the  past,  this 
traditional  trading  circle  embodied 
both  mythology  and  magic.     It  was 
best  described  by  Malinowski  (see 
booklist) . 


a  small  island  mentioned  above  which 
you  can  walk  around  in  20  minutes. 
Samarai 's  location  on  the  China 
Strait  is  superb,  with  a  view  of 
many  nearby  islands.     The  United 
Church  mission  on  Kwato,  another 
small  island  near  Samarai,  was  found- 
ed in  1891.     Locally  made  mats  and 
baskets  are  on  sale.     There  is  a 
surfing  beach  on  Logea  Island.  To 
the  E  are  the  largely  untouched 
Louisiades  with  lovely  scenery  and 
good  coral  reefs,  not  to  be  missed 
if  you  can  find  a  way  to  get  to  them. 
To  the  N  are  the  d ' Entrecasteaux 
Islands.     Dobu  Passage,  where 
Fergusson,  Normanby  and  Dobu  islands 
meet,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  PNG.    There  is  a  Methodist 
mission  on  Dobti;  good  reefs  for  snor- 
keling;  and  bubbling,  boiling  geysers 
and  mud  pots.     Salamo  on  Fergusson 
Island  has  a  good  anchorage  and  a 
large  mission  station;  Mt. Oyatoabu 
soars  in  the  background.    There  are 
several  large  salt  lakes  on  Fergusson, 
and  geysers  at  Deidei  and  lamalele  - 
the  highest  reaching  about  3  m  sky- 
ward.   Geyserite  deposits  here  have 
formed  amazing  white  terraces.  Sewa 
Bay  on  Normanby  was  an  important 
Allied  naval  anchorage  during  the  war. 
Viviganl  airstrip  on  the  E  side  of 
Goodenough  was  developed  by  the 
Americans  for  use  against  the  Japan- 
ese.   A  large  rock  in  the  interior 
of  Goodenough  is  worshipped  by  the 
locals  for  its  magical  power  over  the 
yam  harvest;  they  have  painted  it 
black  and  white. 

the  Trobriands:     Kiriwina  Island  is 
the  largest  of  the  Trobriands,  and 
the  most  visited.     The  Allies  built 
a  good  road  network  on  Kiriwina 
during  the  war,  and  this  province  was 
used  as  a  springboard  to  win  New  Guinea 
back  from  the  Japanese.    The  people 
here,  who  display  many  Polynesian  char- 
acteristics, once  had  a  hereditary 
chief.     There  is  an  expensive  tourist 
guest  house  at  Losuia,  but  it's  better 
to  stay  with  the  locals,  or  camp. 


sights ;    The  government  headquarters 
was  moved  from  Samarai  to  Alotau  in 
1968.     In  19A2  the  Japanese  landed 
on  the  N  side  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  Alotau  sits  today,  but  they 
were  driven  off  and  the  area  was 
turned  into  a  major  Allied  base, 
the  remains  of  which  can  still  be 
seen  today.     The  airport  is  at  Gurney, 
to  the  W  of  Alotau.    The  LMS  mission 
was  established  in  1878  on  Samarai  - 


petting  there:     Air  Niugini  has  daily 
flights  from  Port  Moresby  to  Alotau 
(K58).     Talair  flies  from  Alotau  to 
Vivigani  and  on  to  Losuia.     Boats  are 
much  cheaper.     If  you  can't  find  a 
boat  all  the  way  from  Port  Moresby  to 


Samaral ,  get  one  as  far  as  you  can, 
then  try  to  continue  on  from  there. 
Saaaral  la  the  local  shipping  center; 
frequent  launches  link  it  to  Alotau. 
stay;    There's  a  guest  house  at  Alotau 


for  Kll  bed/brenkfnst .     The  Angllcsa 
Church  hostel  In  Samarai  is  K2. 
Blseuhere  stay  with  the  locals,  or 
caap. 


GULF  PROVINCE 


Gulf  Province  offers  a  variety  of 
laiidscai>C8  -  froa  the  low-lying  sago 

swamps  in  the  W»  to  the  rugged  and 
broken  hill  country  In  the  N  and  E. 
Thick  rainforests  cover  much  of  the 
proyince,  and  trees  up  to  50  n  high 
form  n  thick  canopy  over  the  tangled 
undergrowth  below.    Klinkil  and  hoop 
pines  grow  up  to  the  1,000-m  level, 
then  conifers  and  ayrtles  predoninate, 
their  branches  heavily  ladon  with  moss 
nurtured  by  the  heavy  rainfall.  The 
swaapy  delta  country  around  Kikori 
extends  65  km  inland  to  the  foothills 
of  Southern  Province.     The  eastern 
part  of  the  province  around  Kerema 
experiences  a  dry  cllmte  like  that 
of  Port  Moresby,  while  the  delta  area 
to  the  W  is  bathed  in  a  continuously 
wet  climate,  though  most  of  the  rain 
falls  between  Nsy-Sept.  economy;  Gulf 
Province  is  cut  in  half  by  the  mighty 
Purarl  River.    This  could  one  day  be 
the  locale  of  the  largest  hydroelectric 
project  in  Australasia,  vaster  even 
than  Egypt's  Aswan  scheme.     The  base 
camp  of  the  Purarl  River  project  is 
at  Habo,  accessible  via  a  weekly 
flight  froa  Kercaa  (K39).    The  upper 
Purarl  gorge  with  its  waterfalls, 

cliffs,  and  rapids,  is  truly  impres- 
sive.   Natural  gas  was  discovered  in 
1911  nearby  at  the  nouth  of  the 
Vailala  River.     Since  that  time,  K80 
million  has  been  spent  on  oil  explor- 
ation in  the  area.    Offshore  drilling 
continues  today,  although  no  great 
breakthrough  has  yet  been  made.  The 
forest  and  fisheries  potential  of 
Gulf  Province  is  considerable. 

crafts:    The  art  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua 
is  not  well  known,  because  most  of  the 
existing  objects  were  destroyed  by 
their  makers  in  a  passionate  grasp 
for  European-style  'progress*  and 
development  nany  years  ago.  Little 
is  aade  today,  yet  during  pre- 
European  times  a  very  rich  culture 
existed.     Ancestral  boards  (£ope) 
performed  a  protective  function,  and 


the  local  bull-roarers  were  believed 
to  have  great  power.    Aaong  the 
crafts  made  todnv  are  Kovava  masks, 
Gope  or  skull  boards,  and  fish  traps, 
all  of  which  can  be  purchased  cheaply 
in  their  villages  of  origin,  events: 
In  Aug.  the  Torch  Bearers' Rally  takes 
place  at  Kerens.    This  is  an  annual 
religious  gathering  Which  involves 
villagers  from  the  Kereas  area  in 
biblical  plays,  choir  c«)npetitions, 
and  prophet  songs. 

getting  there:    Take  a  PM\'  from  Port 
Moresby  to  Bereina  (K5),  then  on  to 
Kevorl  on  the  coast.    There  are  fre- 
quent village  canoes  froa  Kevori  to 
Kerema,  or  you  can  walk  it  in  a 
couple  of  days.    It's  also  possible 
to  find  canoes  to  Kereas  from  Kairuku 
on  Yule  Island,  or  from  Port  Moresby 
itself,     stay:     The  Gulf  Hotel  at 
Kikori  is  KIO  pp.    The  Ihu  Guest 
House  at  Ihu  charges  K18  including 
all  meals.    The  Catholic  mission  at 
Kainitiba  provides  accommodation  in 
the  mountainous  Kukukuku  country, 
home  of  PRC's  last  headhunters,  who 
raided  the  coastal  areas  riglit  up 
until  WW  II. 


sights;    The  provincial  capital  is 
at  Kerema  (pop.  3,354  in  1980). 
Coastal  villages  in  the  surrounding 
area  are  built  on  piles  and  have 
large  conunal  houses  (dubu  or  ivmi). 
There  was  a  gold  rush  up  the  Lakekamu 
River  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
the  patrol  poet  at  Mepa,  near  Bulldog, 
was  established  to  maintain  order. 
All  of  the  prospectors  had  left  by 
1921.    Malalaua  is  at  the  SV  end  of 
the  famous  Bulldog  Track,  Which  was 
built  during  WW  II  to  move  supplies 
across  to  Wau  (see  Wau  section  for  a 
map  and  description).    It  is  possible 
to  travel  all  the  way  from  Baimaru  to 
Kikori  along  the  inland  waterways  of 
the  delta  area. 
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UNUSUAL  WILDLIFE  OF  PNG 


Marsupial  tree  kangaroos  as  well  as 
tree  c limbing  possums  correspond  to 
monkeys,  sloths,  and  lemurs  elsewhere 
in  the  world.    The  tree  kangaroo  in- 
habits more  Inaccessible  forest  areas 
and  can  move  rapidly  through  the  trees 
with  leaps  of  10  m  or  more,  making 
their  descent  backwards.     They  can 
jump  from  a  height  of  20  m  without 
injury. 


The  cassowary  (nuyuk)   Is  a  tall,  os- 
trich-sized land-running  bird  found 
on  the  grassy  plains.     It  is  able  to 
swallow  nails  and  stones,  and  will 
follow  a  mother  hen  ♦■ating  her  brood 
of  chicks  like  peanuts  from  the  ground 
Its  long  hard  legs  can  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  humans.    The  flightless 
cassowary  not  only  provides  food  for 
Niuginians,  but  also  yields  plumes  for 
headdresses,  and  sharp  bones  for  dag- 
g>-rs  and  other  implements.     It  also 
has  ceremonial  importance  as  part  of 
Che  bride  price. 


J* 


Two  species  of  crocodiles  are  found  in  PNG:  the 
large  estuarine  or  salt-water  crocodile  (Croco- 
di/lue  popoeus),  and  the  smaller  marsh  crocodile 
(Crocodylue  novaguireae) .    The  2  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  large  homy  plates  on  the  neck  of  the 
marsh  crocodile,  and  its  larger  belly  scales. 
The  salt-water  crocodile  can  grow  up  to  10  m 


long  and  sometimes  attacks  humans  in  the  water 
in  remote  areas.    The  less  aggressive  marsh 
crocodile  inhabits  the  great  rivers  of  PNG  and 
lowland  lakes  and  swamps.     Both  species  lay 
their  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  and  feed 
on  reptiles,  water  birds,  and  small  mammals. 
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WESTERN 

Hestern  Province  is  the  largest  of 
PK'a  20  provinces.    Thle  vast  lowl«nd 

area  of  swamps,  mangroves,  and  rain 
forest.  Is  sliced  by  great  twisting 
rivers  which  fsn  out  Into  a  wide  delta. 
The  mighty  Fly  River  is  1,200  km  long 
and,  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
sea,  up  to  80  km  wide.     Kiwai  Island, 
50  In  long  and  5  In  wide.  Is  totally 
surrounded  by  the  river.     The  Fly  Is 
navigable  up  to  Kiunga,  only  21  m 
above  sea  level,  but  912  km  from  the 
river  aouth.    These  boundless  lowlands 
extend  far  out  to  the  W  into  Irian 
Jaya  with  infinite  stretches  of  savan- 
nah grassland  stranded  between  numer- 
ous rivers  and  swamps.    Northwards  Is 
the  Great  Papuan  Plateau,  a  porous 
limestone  formation  riddled  with  caves 
and  underground  rivers.    The  roaring 
Strlckl9nd  River  cuts  a  deep  gorge 
through  this  plateau  before  it  joins 
the  Fly,  330  km  from  the  Gulf  of  Papua. 
The  Star  Hountalns  and  Hlndenburg 
Range  fill  the  province's  VM  comer. 

history :     Igniting  landmines,  rockets, 
and  petroleum  bombs  to  frighten  off 
hostile  nntives  on  his  way,  the  flam- 
boyant and  lecherous  Italian  explorer 
D'Albertis  sailed  933  km  up  the  Fly 
River  In  1878  In  his  stesm  launch  the 
ftpva,  and  slit  New  Guinea  wide  open 
up  the  middle  for  the  world  to  see. 
economy;    Important  deposits  of  copper 
and  gold  have  been  found  at  Ok  Tedl 
In  the  Star  Mountains,  and  now,  .qftor 
years  of  study  and  discussion,  detin- 
Ite  plans  are  being  made  to  exploit 
this  wealth.    Things  have  gone  slowly 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  PNG 
government  to  keep  any  development 
under  close  control,  but  now  there 
se^ms  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Chan  administration  to  finally 
get  things  moving.    The  Fly  River 
will  probably  always  be  the  major 
highway  Into  the  area,  and  the  multl- 


PROVINCE 

million  kina  Ok  Tedl  project  could 
lead  to  rapid  change  throughout  the 
province. 

stay;    The  Daru  Guest  House  charges 

K18  pp  including  all  meals.    For  the 
rich,  there's  the  Bensback  Wildlife 
Lodge  near  Weam,  close  to  the  Irian 
Jaya  border.    Here  you  pay  K85  pp  a 
night  for  food,  accommodation,  f^uides, 
tours,  boat  hire,  fishing  and  hunting 
equipment,  etc.    Add  to  this  K63 
airfare  each  way  from  Daru  to  Ueam, 
and  you'll  realise  what  kind  of  money 
we're  talking  about.    The  Bensback 
River  offers  rich  fishing  (barramundif 
black  bass,  tarpon,  and  Saratoga), 
and  hundreds  of  crocodiles.  There 
are  herds  of  deer  in  the  plains  and 
forests  surrounding  the  lodge,  and 
dozens  of  varieties  of  birdlife  (in- 
cluding the  Bensback  Rifle  bird  of 
paradise)  to  be  seen  and  photographed. 
Royalties  on  deer  shot  by  Wildlife 

Lodge  guests  bef;in  at  K15  for  the 
first,  and  go  up  on  a  rising  scale. 

sit^lus  of  Western  Province;    The  pro- 
vincial capital  is  Daru  (pop.  7,149 
in  1980).    There's  plenty  of  activity 
at  the  Dam  wharf;  your  boat  from 
fort  Moresby  nay  stop  here  before 
proceeding  on  to  Kiunga.     In  town, 
look  for  the  memorial  to  Rev.  James 
Chalmers  who  was  killed  and  eaten  on 

Goaribari    Island    in   1901.     The  GogO- 
da la  Cultural  Center  at  Balimo  la 
designed  in  the  form  of  a  traditional 
longhouae.    There's  a  crocodile  re- 
search station  at  Lake  Murray.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  breeding  stock, 
the  shooting  of  crocodiles  with  a 
belly  width  of  less  than  50  cm  is 
prohibited.    The  best  time  to  visit 
Western  Province  is  May-Nov.;  other- 
wise you'll  be  plagued  by  cioods  of 
mosquitos. 
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MOROBE  PROVINCE 


Morobe  Province,  rich  In  history,  is 
also  endowed  with  a  raw  natural  beauty 
in  Its  over  400  km  of  untouched  coast- 
line punctuated  by  black  and  white 
sand  beaches.     The  muddy,  rain-swollen 
Markham  River  courses  a  green  valley 
through  Morobe  Province  on  its  way  to 
the  sea.     The  pine-forested  Wau  and 
Bulolo  regions  are  rich  in  gold. 

LAE 

The  main  town  of  the  New  Guinea  part 
of  PNG,  Lae  began  with  a  few  buildings 
thrown  up  around  the  Guinea  Almays 
hangar  and  nirstrip  in  the  1920s. 
This  airstrip  supplied  equipment  for 
the  Wau  and  Bulolo  goldfields.  Amelia 
Earhart  took  off  from  Lae  at  1030  on 
2  July  1937,  never  to  be  seen  again. 
Later,  during  WW  II,  Lae  was  left  in 
shanbles  by  bombing,  and  had  to  be 
comp  letely  rebuilt.     Set  on  the  Huon 
Gulf,  it  is  now  PNG's  second  largest 
city  with  61,682  (1980)  inhabitants. 
Opening  to  the  Solonon  Sea  and  the 
Vitiaz  Strait  between  the  mainland 
and  New  Britain,  Lae  la  the  country's 
most  industrialised  city,  and  an 
important  conunercial  center  and  sea- 
port.    The  industrial  area  is  located 
between  the  native  market  and  the 
main  wharf.    Lae,  also  known  as  the 
tropical  'Garden  Citv'  of  PNC.  is 
drenched  in  A, 572  mm  of  rain  each 
year.    It's  an  attractive,  well-laid 
out  modem  town  with  supermarkets, 
new  office  buildings,  well-preserved 
parkland  and  recreation  areas.  Streets 
are  lined  with  treea!»and  flowers  grow 
everywhere,  cascading  over  the  road 
and  flooding  the  pathways  with  bril- 
liant color.    The  influx  of  villagers 
to  the  city  is  a  problem;  you  see 
people  wandering  about  looking  for 
empty  bottles  (3t  each)  to  cash  In. 
A  lot  of  disoriented  men  in  the  shop 
areas  just  stand  around  watching; 
they're  harmless  unless  they've  been 
drinking. 

airports!    All  Air  Hiugini  flights 

land  at  Nadzab  airport  (LAE),  while 
Xalair  still  uaes  the  old  Lae  airport 


(LAC)  in  town.    Nadzab  airport  is  40 
km  from  Lae,  and  it's  a  13-minute 
walk  out  to  the  Highlands  Highway  if 

you  want  to  hitch   there.     You  could 
hitch  from  Nadzab  directly  up  into 
the  Highlands,  or  catch  a  FMV  to 
Yonki  for  K2.50.    The  big  AC  bus  from 
Nadzab  to  Lae  is  K2,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  PMVs  for  Kl. 

INTEiOIAL  TRANSPORT 

by  air:    Air  Niugini  has  several 
flights  a  day  to  Port  Moresby  (K54), 
plus  serviro  tn  Manus   (K85) ,  HoskittS 
(K53),  and  Rabaul  (K86) .    If  you 
want  to  walk  the  Kokoda  Trail,  fly 
to  Popondetta  for  KA7. 

by  boat:     For  a  town  that  claims  to 
be  a  major  port,  the  passenger  ship 
situation  at  Lae  is  dismal.  Begin 
making  your  Inquiries  at  Voco  Point. 
The  blackboard  in  the  office  of  Namasu 
Wharfs  lists  exactly  which  ships  are 
going  where.     For  the  larger  freight- 
ers, try  at  the  Milford  Haven  Wharf, 
Lae' 8  main  wharf.    Cruise  ship  bookings 
are  handled  by  Bums  Philp  travel. 

village  cargo  boats;    Village  boats 
leave  irregularly  from  Voco  Point  for 
pUces  like  Salamaua  (K1.50),  Fin- 
schafen  (K4),  Slassi  (K7) ,  and  Umbo! 
(K8).    There's  always  something  going, 
so  you  won't  have  too  much  trouble 
getting  on  one  of  these.    Most  come 
to  Lae  once  a  week,  so  you  can  return 
after  a  week  on  an  outer  island. 
Lutheran  Shipping  serves  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Vitiaz  Strait,  so  you 
could  go  out  on  a  village  boat  and 
continue  on  to  Madang  a  few  days 
later  on  the  scheduled  service. 

for  Madang:    Lutheran  Shipping  Co. 
has  a  number  of  boats  which  travel 
regularly  between  Lae  and  Wewak, 
stopping  at  many  outposts  which  aren't 
Otherwise  accessible.    It  takes  3 
days  to  reach  Madang,  and  costs  K24 
for  AC  class,  K12  for  deck.  Students 
pay  half  price.    Lutheran  Shipping's 
reservation  policy  is  governed  by 
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racism:     'Europeans'  are  restricted 
to  first  class,  and  only  'natives' 
■ay  travel  deck.    Ifeals  are  sold  on 
board  (not  included  In  the  fare), 

and  alcohol  is  not  permitted  on  the 

ships.    Most  of  Lutheran  Shipping's 
boats  stop  at  Tliischafen,  vhlle  a  few 
go  on  to  Angoram  and  Vanimo.  Their 
office  is  at  Voco  Point.    Many  of  the 
coastal  freighters  at  Naioasu  lifharfs 
al0o  go  to  Madang  and  Uewak,  and  their 
fares  are  often  cheaper. 

for  Rabaui:     Coastal  Shipping  and  South 
Seas  Lines  both  operate  barges  to 
Rabaui  every  week.     They  may  try  to 
force  you  to  go  first  class  (K40) 
instead  of  deck  (K25),  but  try  to 
convince  the  captain  to  give  you  the 
local  fare,     for  Port  Moresby:     It  can 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  boat 
willing  to  take  you  to  Oro  Bay  (51  kB 
fro-  Popondatta)  or  Port  Moresby, 
although  you  might  possibly  find  one 
going  as  far  as  Alotau  for  K20.  The 
Coral  Quam  and  Hiugini  Tneuiep  sonetlms 
oiake  the  trip,  so  watch  for  them.  Soae 
boats  claim  they  don't  have  a  license 
to  carry  passengers,  other  times  there's 
petrol  on  board,  so  they're  not  allowed 
to  take  you.     They've  got  enouph  cargo 
not  to  be  Interested  in  your  business 
anyway.    A  good  portion  of  the  shipping 
In  PNG  is  controlled  by  a  particularly 
arrogant  bunch  of  Australians  who  look 
down  on  anybody  crazy  enough  to  want 
to  travel  by  boat;  you'll  undoubtedly 
run  into  a  few  of  these  characters 
while  you're  asking  around.     The  best 
policy  is  to  avoid  thero,  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  Nluglnians 
can  run  their  own  transportation 
network.    Meanwhile  it's  always  best 
to  talk  to  the  captain,  the  one  nost 
likely  to  give  you  the  true  story. 
Ask  the  sailors  wherr  they're  going, 
then  talk  to  the  skipper  himself.  Try 
Voco  Point  first,  then  go  down  to  the 
Main  Wharf.    You  may  be  lucky.  If 
all  el'se  fails,  the  Anplican  Church 
Provincial  Office  sometimes  knows 
about  boats  to  Oro  Bay. 

by  road;    Lae  is  the  gateway  to  the 
Highlands,  the  terminal  of  2  najor 
road  systems.    The  Highlands  Highway 

to  the  W  leads  up  the  wide  Markham 
Valley  (with  a  newly  opened  branch  up 


the  Ramu  Valley  to  Madang),  over  the 
Kassam  Pass,  and  along  the  central 
spine  of  New  Guinea  to  Goroka,  Mt. 
Hagen,  and  the  other  mountain  valleys 
and  plateaus  of  the  Highlands.  The 
Wau-Bulolo  Road  runs  S  through  rich 
timberland  to  the  old  mining  towns  at 
Bulolo  and  Wau  remaining  from  the  gold 
rush  of  the   '3ns.     for  Wau  and  Bulolo: 
A  half  day  ride  by  PMV.    To  hitch  S 
fnm  Lae,  first  take  a  PMV  to  Ten 
Mile  (40t);  the  road  from  there  runs 
directly  S. 

for  Mt.  Hagen  and  Goroka:    There's  a 
dally  bus  service  between  Lae  and  Mt. 
Hagen  which  costs  approximately  K25, 
but  PMVS  are  cheaper;  to  Goroka  they 
cost  K5-6  (bargain  hard),  then  R6  and 
another  one-day  ride  to  Mt.  Hagen. 
You  can  hitch  to  Goroka  or  Mt.  Hagen 
by  taking  a  PMV  from  the  market  out 
to  Ten  Mile  (40t)  where  the  roads 
divide.     An  excellent  way  to  get  up 
to  the  Highlands  is  to  deliver  a  new 
ear  or  truck  to  Mt.  Hagen  for  one  of 
the  dealerships  in  Lae  -  and  they 
give  you  a  K44.58  allowance  to  boot. 
It  helps  If  you  have  an  Australian 
driver's  license.    The  company  pays 
for  the  gas,  and  they  usually  give 
you  2  days  for  the  trip  so  you  can 
slghtsee  a  little  along  the  way  (but 
watch  the  mileage).    Contact  the 
Compound  Manager  at  Ela  Motors  New 
Car  Compound  or  one  of  the  salesmen 
at  Boroko  Motors.    Try  other  dealers 
as  well,     for  Madang:     Take  a  PMV  to 
Madang  from  Lae  market  for  KlO-12. 
To  hitch,  take  any  PMV  bound  for 
Goroka  and  ride  through  the  Markham 
Valley  to  the  Watarals  turnoff,  168 
km  from  Lae,  K3  or  less  by  PMV.  The 
road  to  Msdang  branches  off  at 
Hatarals. 

local  transport;    PMV  minibuses  and 
the  larger  Mbrobe  city  buses  around 
town  cost  20t  a  trip.    The  big  buses 
run  from  the  market  S  of  the  airstrip 
out  to  Two  Mile  on  the  Highlands 
Highway,  or  Malahang  Plantation  in 
the  other  direction,  circling  through 
Eriku  and  downtown.    Minibuses  go 
almost  every«fhere  else.    Stop  one 
headed  In  your  direction,  and  ask 
the  driver  If  he  can  take  you  In. 
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books  about  PNG;    The  world  is  certainly 
progressing,  because  now  PNG  has  its  own 
version  of  the  ifftole  Earth  Catalog,  called 
the  Uklik  Buk.    But  n/bmrm  the  fSC  advo- 
cates a  return  to  simplicity,  the  Liklik 
Buk  is  a  technological  step  up  for  the  PNG 
natives.     'Appropriate  technology*  is  a 
key  phraae  in  thla  couacry  where  everything 
has  to  be  considered  In  teiM  of  Its  ulti- 
mate practicability  because  of  the  effect 
of  the  hXmtok  system  on  the  culture  here. 
If  a  machine  is  too  complex.  Uncle  Ned  will 
surely  break  it  and  that  will  be  that;  yet 
another  attenpt  at  •odemisetion  grlnda  to 
a  halt.     The  book  gives  realistic  expec- 
tations of  what  the  natives  themselves 
think  they  can  accomplish  in  upgrading 
their  technology.    The  SIL  (Suiaaer  Insti- 
tute of  Ungnintlea) 


900  4000 

native  languages  if  you  want  to  learn  one, 
or  a  few  hundred.    They  are  cheap  in  PNG. 
The  Fopua  few  Oitinta  CocHbock  has  lots  of 
reelpee  for  using  loeal  foodstuffs;  how  to 
cook  up  a  mess  of  dried  tillapia,  and  how 
to  preserve  breadfruit  for  the  off  season, 
to  pick  two  examples.     There  are  some  nice 
children's  books  with  native  legends,  good 
for  gifts  or  for  your  own  edification  and 
pleasure.    The  Christian  Book  Stores  in 
most  towns  often  have  titles  of  Interest 
other  than  just  religious  books.     The  Kupela 
Teetmen  in  pidgin  is  a  delight  to  read, 
even  for  a  confltaed  atheist,  if  only  he- 
canaa  of  the  way  it's  translated.  The 
nanger  In  which  Jesus  was  bom  becoaws  bokit 
kaikai  bilxmg  buUmokm  (*bOK  food  of  all 
bull  or  cow'}. 
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PRACTICALITIES 

stey;    The  best  all-around  place  to 
stay  is  the  Buablung  Haus  on  Cassowary 
St.  near  Hawk  Street.    This  big,  modern, 
clean  3-8tory  liostel  Is  run  by  the 

Halanesian  Church.    Get  there  by  taxi 
from  dovmtown.  Kl,  or  it's  a  10-mln. 
walk  from  the  main  post  office.  Rooms 
cost  K5.    Bceakfast  Is  served  in  the 
cafeteria  0630-0800  for  35t,  dinner 
1800-1930  for  Kl. 20- 1.70.     There's  a 
laundry  service,  a  public  phone,  car 
parking  -  a  good  bargain  for  PNG,  and 
they  leave  you  alone.     Nearby,  the 
YVCk  Lae  Hostel  has  rooms  for  women 
at  K3  per  night  or  K7  per  week.  If 


you  show  a  YWCA  member 'ihip  card.  Non- 
members  can  stay  at  the  daily  rate. 
Can  cook.    Hotel  Cecil  (»ppoalte  HSaaau 
Wharfs  Is  a  rough  place  to  stay  becaoae 
of  the  public  bar  downstairs,  KIO 
single.    The  Lutheran  Church  Guest 
Rouse  at  Anpo,  2  las  B  of  town,  charges 
K5.50  bed/breakfast  or  K8  for  full 
board  when  there's  room.     Over  on  the 
other  side  of  town,  the  Salvation  Army 
Flats  on  Ruon  Road  near  the  Buribu  Road 
intersection,  are  self-contained  with 
all  facilities,  but  they  want  a  stiff 
K7  single,  K12  double,  or  K40  a  week 
single.    To  coapanaate,  yoo  can  do 
your  own  cooking.     Thry  have  a  cheaper 
hostel  and  dormitory  out  back  for  the 
locals  for  40t  a  day,  but  it  may  be 
better  to  ask  theai  if  you  may  camp 
out  behind  the  flats  for  50t  a  day. 
Not  far  away,  Klinkii  Lodge  has  20 
rooms  at  K12  for  bad/braakfast, 
sharing  facilities.    Similar  accommo- 
dation Is  found  at  the  Summer  Institute 
of  Linguistics  on  Casuarioa  Ave. , 
where  a  aalf-containad  flat  runs  K7.S0 
pp;  quiet  location.    If  you're  a 
student  type  you  may  be  able  to  stay 
in  the  residence  at  the  University  of 
Technology  for  Kl  a  ni^t.    Baaiar  for 
girls  to  get  in  than  guys,  and  easieat 
of  all  during  Hov.-Feb.  vacations. 
Apply  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 

eat  and  entertainment:     Plenty  of  tha 
usual  fast  food  places  around  Lae. 
Typical  is  the  Beacon  Fish  N'  Chips 
at  Emkn  SlMypplng  Cantar  which  aervea 
the  special  dinner  for  65t,  or  a  ifhola 

chicken  for  IC3.20.    Just  down  the 
rosd  the  TC  Hall  Canteen  la  a  nice 
open  place  to  sit  down  and  relax 
after  visiting  the  nearby  gardens. 
Have  a  coke  (I8t)  and  a  meat  pie 
(20t).    Soae  placea  closer  to  downtown 
have  a  better  selection  of  fast  foods, 
not  particularly  nourishing  or  cheap, 
but  they  make  a  meal.    Check  out  The 
fiok*  which  haa  a  proper  ait-down 
restaurant  attached.    Next  street 
over  Is  the  Sno-Kone  Food  &ar  which 
features  real  ilaarican  enow  conea 
(15t),  popcorn,  cotton  candy,  and 
other  American  junk  foods.    They  give 
you  quite  a  generous  portion  of  chips 
for  35t.    If  you  don*t  mind  feeling 
a  bit  coloniallstlc,  Europeans  can 
often  register  in  the  RSL  Club  as 
visitors  for  good,  reasonably  priced 
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meals,  cold  beer,  and  a  nice  patio 
with  a  view  of  the  bav.    Down  in 
Chinatown,  the  Uaus  Kai  Kal  has  fish 
and  chips  for  65t.     Movies  in  Lac 
are  expensive  at  K1.50  downstairs, 
althouRh  the  Festival  Theatre  is 
much  cheaper  at  ROt  (closed  Mon.). 


pan  pipes  (iviliko) 

crafts :     Lae  Is  a  good  shopping  center. 
The  Cultural  Center  shop  upstairs 
across  from  the  post  office  repre- 
sents the  current  production  of  the 
region,  while  Island  Carvings  right 
in  the  center  of  town  specializes  in 
old  pieces  brought  in  from  remote 
areas.     These,  however,  are  no  longer 
up  to  standard.     Both  shops  are  ex- 
pensive.   A  few  items  such  as  shields, 
wooden  masks,  carved  chairs,  and  bush 
drums  are  nice  to  look  at,  but  cost 
up  to  K150.    markets;    The  main 
native  market  on  the  far  S  side  of 
the  airstrip  is  where  Morobe  tribes- 
men and  Highlanders  sell  their  crafts 
and  produce.     (Get  PMVs  and  buses 
from  here  to  most  places.)  This 
large,  bustling  market  has  a  good 
variety  of  products  to  look  at;  most 
fruits  cost  only  lOt  a  bunch.  Best 
market  days  are  Frl.  and  Sat.  From 
Chinatown,  walk  out  of  town  towards 
Ampo.     Then  cross  the  bridge  and  veer 
left  to  come  to  the  smaller  Butibum 
Market  on  the  right  side  of  the  main 
road. 

services:    There's  no  Indonesian  Con- 
sulate in  Lae,  so  you  must  either  go 
to  Port  Moresby,  or  pick  up  the  visa 
application  at  Burns  Philp  Travel  in 
Lae  and  mall  it  registered  to  Port 
Moresby  with  your  passport,  vaccina- 
tion certificate,  onward  ticket  and  2 
photos,  allowing  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible for  their  return.     Save  time  by 
buying  your  air  tickets  at. Burns 
Philp  rather  than  at  Air  Niugini's 
crowded  office.     Avoid  Angau  Memorial 


Hospital  wheie  they  charge  travelers 
15  times  as  much  as  locals;  wait  until 
you  get  to  Goroka  for  treatment.  You 
may  use  the  swimming  pool  at  the  Bulai 
International  Primary  School,  Sat.  and 
Sun.  0900-1200/1A0O-170O,  admission 
40t. 

Information;    Just  across  from  the 
post  office  near  the  Cultural  Center 
Shop  upstairs  is  the  Lae  Regional 
Tourist  Assoc.,  open  Mon. -Frl.  0900- 
1200,  for  maps  and  information.  The 
government  Office  of  Information, 
open  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1200/1300-1600, 
has  more  general  material  on  the 
country.     There's  an  excellent  map  of 
Morobe  Province  on  their  wall  which 
you  can  use  to  plan  your  trip.  The 
Public  Library    (Mon.,   Tuea.,  Thurs., 

Fri.  0900-1700,  Sat.  0830-1200)  has 
an  outstanding  collection  on  PNG 
behind  the  librarian's  desk;  ask  if 
you  can  go  around  and  have  a  look. 
Some  good  detailed  maps  of  PNG  are  on 
sale  at  the  Christian  Book  Center. 
The  local  English-language  newspaper 
Lae  Niu8  (lOt)  is  circulated  twice  a 
week  -  mainly  in  Morobe  Province  and 
along  the  Highlands  Highway,  The 
University  of  Technology  (Unitech)  is 
10  km  out  of  town,  20t  by  bus.  Founded 
in  1973,  the  Unitech  is  now  one  of 
the  architectural  showplaces  of  the 
country.    Visit  the  library  (open 
during  the  school  year  Mon.-Thurs. 
0800-2200,  Frl.  0800-1800,  reduced 
hours  at  other  times)  which  has  a 
complete  series  of  detailed  maps  on 
all  of  PNG.     It  only  costs  5t  to  make 
a  photocopy,  so  for  a  small  amount 
you  can  get  maps  of  all  the  places 
you  plan  to  visit;  especially  useful 
for  those  interested  in  bushwalking. 
There's  also  a  good  collection  of 
artifacts  upstairs  in  the  library. 
The  canteen  nearby  is  in  the  haus 
tambaran  style,  and  Duncanson  Hall 
has  huge  East  Sepik  columns  all  the 
way  around  it.    Quite  ordinary  meals, 
available  in  the  mess  0630-0800/1130- 
1300/1700-1900,  cost  50t,  70t  and 
80t  respectively. 

SIGHTS  OF  LAE 

This  city  is  famous  for  its  large 
Botanical  Garden.    Created  in  1949, 
it  is  the  nation's  finest  (though 


Moresby  has  a  hotter  orchid  collec- 
tion).   This  93-hectare  park  and 
sanctuary  for  aaall  birds  and  anlaals 
is  within  easy  walking  distance  from 
the  town  center.     Here  you  can  get 
an  idea  of  New  Guinea's  unbelievably 
lush  vegetation.    Free  admission. 
The  orchid  display  is  open  Sat.  and 
Sun,   1000-1200/1400-1600  and  the 
Herbarium  Mon.-Fri.  0745-1600.  There's 
also  a  aaall  collection  of  artifacts 
from  Mbrobe  in  the  Herbarium. 

War  Memorial  and  Cemetery;  Movingly 
beautiful  burial  grounds  for  3,000 
allied  soldiers.    The  city  was  cap- 
tured from  the  Jaiwnese  on  16  Sept. 
1943.     Ho'mki  ('Outcrop  of  Rocks'): 
The  site  of  the  last  tribal  war  in 
the  area.    This  took  place  in  1907; 
67  men  died  when  the  raiding  Warapar 
from  the  Markham  Valley  and  the  Lae 
tribes  clashed  just  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries  -  who 
made  the  peace.    There's  nothing',  tn 
mark  the  spot  but  a  few  large  rocks 
under  shade  trees  by  the  Bumbu  River. 

Lo'watnung  Hill  Lookout   (local  naBSt 
Mt.  Lunaman):    For  panoramic  views 
over  the  Huon  Gulf,  Lae  city,  and 
all  the  surrounding  area.    This  hill 
was  used  during  the  19th  C.  by 
German  settlers,  and  was  then  called 
Fortress  Hill  (Burgberg).  The 
Japanese  army  constructed  a  network 
of  tunnels  there  in  the  1940s  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  defend  it. 
It  now  bears  a  microwave  repeater 

•Cation.      W.Tf.nriK    (MrilahnnB)  Bt^nch: 

The  51st  Japanese  Division  landed  on 
these  black  sand  beaches  In  1943. 
Take  the  road  to  the  right  iust  across 
the  Bumbu  River  Bridge,     Walk  1  km 
Straight  ahead  through  the  village 
then  along  the  beach  to  the  left  until 
you  reach  the  very  deteriorated  wreck 
of  the  Myoko  Maru  Japanese  landing 
barge.    Fair  sirlmming,    Ampo  Lutheran 
Miseion ;    2  km  E  of  town  on  Bisu  Road. 
The  churc}>.  (built  in  1937)  was  used 
as  a  field  hospital  during  the  war, 
and  is  one  of  the  only  pre-war  build- 
ings remaining  In  lae.    Not  far  from 
the  church  a  few  wooden  posts  mark  a 
Japanese  War  Memorial;  some  Japanese 
shrines  have  been  erected  by  return- 
ing veterans. 
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viciiutt  of  lae 

PNG  University  of  Technology:    10  km 
from  town  on  Butlbum  Road.  Modernis- 
tic buildings  and  a  Seplk-designed 
coffee  shop.    Several  km  beyond  Unitech 
near  Bumayong  village  Is  the  Busu  River, 
the  fastest  flowing  waterway  in  PNG* 
A  track  to  the  left,  just  before  the 
bridge,  leads  down  to  the  riverbank. 
6k«iii-raclng  on  inner  tubes  is  sometimes 
seen  here,  but  it's  very  dangerous. 
More  gum£-racing  takes  place  on  the 
Asaro  River  near  Goroka.     I^am  Barracks: 
13  km  from  Lae,  a  284-hectare  military 
reserve  established  in  1968.  Visit 
the  small  war  museum  of  landing  barges 
and  vehicles,     Labu  Lakes:     This  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  lake  area 
contains  islands  and  lagoons.  nrim 
war  relics  can  also  be  spotted  through- 
out the  area.    Get  there  by  hiring  a 
canoe  on  the  beach  to  the  right  of 
the  main  wharf.     This  will  take  you 
around  the  lakes,  or  over  to  Labu  Miti 
village  where  it's  possible  to  walk 
through  a  shallow  swamp  across  to  the 
lake  itself.     Catching  the  Sugarloaf 
from  Voco  Point  to  Labu  Miti  every 
afternoon  is,  however,  more  reliable. 
Come  back  the  next  day.     Ask  at  the 
Tourist  Assoc.  if  there  are  any  tours 
going  over.    Zunim:    130  km  from  Lae 
on  the  Highlands  Highway.    A  pottery 
workshop  can  be  seen  here,  with  a 
friendly  place  to  stay  for  K3  includ- 
ing all  meals. 

THE  HUON  GULF 

Catch  village  cargo  boats  from  Lae ' s 
Voco  Point  out  to. any  of  the  unspoil- 
ed Island^   in  the  Huon  Gulf  or  Vitias 
Strait.    As  yet  there  are  very  few 
resorts  or  tourists  out  here,  so  you 
can  enjoy  a  beautiful,  i  in  f  n f 
holiday.     If  vnu  stav   in  ttie  villages, 
be  sure  to  pull  your  own  weight  by 
contributing  supplies;  otherwise 
camp  out  on  deserted  beaches.  This 
is  an  untouched  area  for  the  adven- 
turer and  explorer.    In  the  old  days 
the  Tami  Islanders  sailed  in  large 
vessels  to  Astrolabe  Bay  and  SW  New 
Britain  to  trade  their  finely  carved 
bowls  for  much-needed  food.  There 
are  fine  beaches  on  these  islands. 
More  bowls  were  carved  on  the  Slaasi 
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The  back  of  the  KlO 
banknote  features  a 
Tami  bowl,  a  blrd- 
of -paradise  skin, 
tambu  shell  money 
from  the  New  Britain 
area,  and  boar's 
tusks  from  the 
Highlands. 


Islands  (woodcarving  is  still  done 
here).     Slassi  also  has  the  white- 
sand  beaches,  coconut  groves,  and 
unusual  seashells  which  make  this 
area  a  tropical  paradise.    Umboi  is 
further  N, 

Finschhaf en ;     A  pretty  coastal  town, 
this  was  the  first  established  by 
the  German  Neu  Guinea  Kompagnie.  The 
Germans  constructed  their  settlement 
on  an  island  90  m  offshore,  then 
built  a  stone  bridge  to  connect  it  with 
the  mainland.    The  early  settlers 
were  victims  of  a  virulent  strain  of 
malaria;  plus  boredom,  loneliness, 
a  stifling  climate,  and  earth  tremors. 
All  these  hazards  and  plagues  to 
sanity  were  drowned  in  voluminous 
quantities  of  alcohol.     Many  of  these 
Kompagnie  men  ended  up  in  the  town 
cemetery  under  anonymous  mounds  of 
fertile  earth.    There  are  a  couple 
of  old  buildings  left  from  this 
colonial  period,  the  most  outstand- 
ing located  on  top  of  a  ridge  at 
Nugldu,  the  main  Finschhafen  harbor. 
Built  along  grand  Classical  lines, 
it's  a  splendid  structure.  Though 
the  Japanese  and  then  the  Americans 
occupied  it  during  the  war,  it  hasn't 
been  harmed,  and  remains  an  intact 
relic  of  the  past.     stay:     The  high 
school  students  of  Finschhafen  have 
constructed  some  cabins  by  the  water. 


Called  Dregerhafen  Lodge,  the  cabins 
are  S  km  from  Finschhafen,  and  the 
charge  is  K5  pp.     There  is  dormitory- 
style  accommodation  at  the  Finschhafen 
Community  Hostel,  K1.50  pp.  vicinity 
of  Finschhafen:     The  coast  around  this 
town  is  one  of  the  most  uncontami- 
nated,  beautiful  stretches  of  beach 
and  coastal  scenery  in  all  of  PNG. 

Sialum:     Not  far  from  Finshhafen, 
Sialum  is  a  particularly  lovely  segment 
of  coastline  known  for  its  coastal 
terraces  reflecting  the  action  of  the 
tides  and  erosion  over  millennia. 
stay :     Paradise  Springs  Holiday  Inn, 
a  resort  overlooking  the  beach  op- 
posite Siassi,  charges  K23  pp  with 
all  meals. 

WAU  AND  BULOLO 

Most  of  Lae,  Salamaua,  Uau,  and  Bulolo 
were  razed  in  the  war,  but  one  devel- 
opment of  economic  value  to  post-war 
Morobe  was  the  wartime  military  con- 
struction of  a  road  from  Lae  on  the 
coast  to  Bulolo  and  Wau  inland.  Prior 
to  this,  supplies  had  to  be  flown  in 
from  Lae,  or  carried  up  along  a  dif- 
ficult track  from  Salamaua  on  the  Huon 
Gulf.     After  the  war,  operating  costs 
on  the  goldfields  soared,  yet  gold  was 
fixed  at  US$35  per  ounce,  so  the  indus- 
try declined  for  the  next  25  years. 
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One  by  one  the  big  dredges  closed  down; 
the  last  in  1965.     Two  of  the  pioneer 
companies,  however,  are  still  engaged 
in  sluicing.     Today  another  3,000 
Niuginians  fossick  on  their  own,  and 
work  for  other  claim  holders,  or  on 
tribute  to  the  old  mining  companies. 

getting  there;     It's  about  120  km 
from  Lae  to  Bulolo  (PMV  K2.50),  then 
another  28  km  (80t)  and  400  m  higher 
to  Wau;  or  take  a  PMV  for  K3  from  Lae 
straight  to  Wau. 


Bulolo;    At  692  m,  this  is  a  pioneer 
village-style  settlement  with  wooden 
frame  buildings  along  tree-lined 
streets;  a  small  company  town  in  the 
middle  of  stupendous  timber  country. 
The  surrounding  area  is  being  re- 
forested in  klinkii  and  hoop  pines. 
Lumber  is  now  the  main  industry,  and 
a  visit  to  the  large  plywood  factory 
of  Commonwealth  New  Guinea  Timbers 
Ltd.   is  Informative.     Visits  Mon.-Fri. 
0900-1100/1330-1500.    Walk  around  the 
pleasant  grounds  of  the  Office  of 
Forests  and  the  adjoining  PNG  Forestry 
College,     stay;    Ask  at  the  PNG 
Forestry  College  if  there's  a  vacant 
student's  room;  someone  might  take 
you  in,  but  the  best  bet  is  to  plan 
on  camping,     vicinity  of  Bulolo; 
Seven  km  out  of  town  towards  Wau  are 
2  mammoth  gold  dredges,  ships  number- 
ed 3  and  5  (to  the  left  of  the  road), 
now  out  of  service.    Go  to  the  2nd 
dredge,  it's  still  in  good  shape.  The 
first  one  you  come  to  is  being  cut  up 
for  scrap.     There  were  8  dredges 
before  the  war,  flown  in  piece-by- 
plece  from  Lae.     Climb  to  the  top  of 
one  of  these  for  the  view. 


WAU 

A  nice  little  town  nestled  in  a  valley 
and  surrounded  by  pines.     Gold  was 
discovered  near  Wau  at  Koranga  Creek 
by  'Sharkeye'  Park  in  1921;  there  are 
still  alluvial  workings  on  the  spot. 
Although  it  was  PNG's  biggest  export 
before  WW  II,  the  gold  production  of 
the  Morobe  fields  today  is  unimport- 
ant; the  amount  taken  from  the  copper 
mine  on  Bougainville  in  a  good  year 
exceeds  the  total  amount  of  gold  taken 
from  this  province  in  its  entire 
history.     You  can  still  see  gold  sluic- 
ing along  the  road  to  Lae.     Wau  is  at 
1,000  m  and  has  a  curious  airstrip  In 
town  which  runs  uphill  on  an  8-degree 
incline.     Guinea  Airways  first  landed 
here  in  1921,   and  by  1937-38  it  was 
the  busiest  airstrip  in  the  world  - 
with  more  landings  than  any  other, 
and  more  cargo  per  year  than  all 
Australian  airports  combined.  The 
lA8-km  road  from  Lae  to  Wau  (PMV  K3) 
was  built  in  1944,  and  there's  a  monu- 
ment near  the  Markham  River  bridge 
commemorating  the  effort.  Between 
Bulolo  and  Wau  the  road  runs  through 
the  scenic  Wau  Gorge,  a  national 
park. 

stay;     The  Nukahugu  Tea  Shop  just 
across  from  the  market  is  also  a 
native  passenger  house  with  beds  at 
30t  a  night;  great  if  you  can  convince 
them  to  let  you  stay.     There's  a  mess 
next  door  selling  meat  and  rice  for 
40t.     Better  to  stay  at  the  Wau  Ecology 
Institute  (local  name,  Hau8  Binatang) , 
about  one  km  from  Wau  on  the  Edie 
Creek  Road.     Costs  K5.50  in  guesthouses 
and  flats,  K5  in  dormitory  or  hostel, 
K3.50  for  students  and  children  10-15 
years  old.     Cooking  facilities  and 
meals  are  available,  but  bring  your 
own  supplies  if  you're  cooking.  The 
Institute  also  has  a  lodge  atop  Mt. 
Kaindi  where  you  can  stay. 

sights;     The  Wau  Ecology  Institute, 
associated  with  the  Bishop  Museum  of 
Honolulu,  has  a  small  zoo.     The  Insti- 
tute is  especially  relevant  to  botan- 
ists and  entomologists  because  of  its 
magnificent  specimens  of  rhododendrons, 
and  its  native  butterfly  collection. 
The  Zent-Wany  Laboratory  contains  a 


THE 
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collection  (if  InsectSi  butterflies, 
and  stuffed  animala.     Nearby,  a  private 
road  to  the  right  leads  to  the  New 
Guinea  Gold  Ltd.  open-cut  nine  at  Heal, 
a  2(Hiin  walk. 

Bdie  Creek;    Fro«  the  Wau  Ecology 
Inatitute*  Edle  Creek  Road  continuea 
steeply  up  the  side  of  Mt.  Kalndi 
(2,428  m)  to  the  repeater  station  on 
the  nountein  top.    Fine  vlewa  froa 
here  of  the  Wau  Valley  and  its  coffee 
plantations*  but  it's  a  stiff  3-hour 
hike.    Shortly  before  reechlng  the 
•UBMlt  of  Mt.  Kalndl,  15  km  from  Wau, 
a  road  runs  down  to  the  right  to  Edle 
Creek,  where  gold  was  found  in  1926. 
SoM  nlnlng  atill  contlnuea  In  thia 
area.     Edle  Creek  is  the  start  nf  the 
famous  Bulldog  Track  mentioned  earliar, 
which  rune  eeroaa  tha  mountains  to 
Port  Moresby.     Built  during  II, 
this  track  is  considerably  longer  and 
nore  difficult  than  the  Kokoda  trail, 
and  may  interest  determined  bushwalkera. 
It's  76  kra  from  Edie  Creek  to  Bulldog, 
and  then  144  km  down  the  Lakekamu  River. 
The  road  leada  over  the  Bkuti  Dividing 
Range,  with  paaaee  up  to  3,050  n  high. 


Dead  Chinaman,  18  km  before  Bulldog, 
is  practically  right  on  the  border  of 
Morobe  and  Gulf  Provinces. 

J.B.  McAdam  Park:     Another  good  day 
trip  from  Wau  begins  on  the  far  side 
of  the  airstrip,  where  the  aonument 
to  the  Australian  aoldlera  who  defended 
Wau  atrninst  a  Japanese  advance  from 
Saiamaua  stands.    A  short  distance  down 
the  rood  behind  the  monuMnt  ia  Janet 

Eraser's  Pottery  !itudlo,  visiting  houro 
Mon.-Fri.  1000-1200.    Continuing  an- 
other 5  ke  straight  along  the  saae  road 
is  McAdaa  Maaoriat  Park,   <  'arge  re- 
forestation area  organized  bv  the 
Office  of  Foreata.    At  the  park  is  a 
big  lily  pond  with  landaeapad  grounda, 
pavilions,  and  washrooms.     Jould  camp 
hmv,  but  bring  food  if  you  do.  from 

want    talair  haa  an  expenaiva  flight 

CO  Port  Moresby  (K68)  5  times  a  week. 
If  you  can  get  a  group  of  5  together, 
it  may  be  cheaper  to  charter  a  Co-Alt 
or  Talair  plane  (KllO  an  hour)  to 

Kereina  on  the  Papuan  (southern)  coast, 
and  then  make  your  way  to  Moresby  by 
boat. 
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THE  HIGHLANDS 


This  region  encompasses  the  Gestern, 

Western,  and  Southern  Highlands*  plus 
Enga  and  Chimbu  Provinces.    Hie  moun- 
tains of  the  Central  Highlands  rise 
sharply  to  form  the  2,400>km  long 

Cordillera  of  PNG.     Except  for  some 
broken  limestone  terraces  to  the  south, 
there  are  almost  no  foothills.  The 
area  is  mindful  of  the  great  glens  of 
Scotland,  or  the  rounded  volcanic 
piys  of  France's  Hasslf  Central.  Not 
only  do  the  Highlands  contain  a  great 
diversity  of  scenery,  but  also  of 
people.     This  area  is  the  home  of 
1,120,000  people;  a  high  percentage 
of  PMC's  population,  and  some  of  the 
last  Melaneslans  to  be  contacted  by 
the  outside  world.     The  first  wheels 
these  people  saw  were  on  planes,  not 
vehicles.    For  the  visitor  there's 
horserldlng,  climbing,  trout  fishing, 
pothollnp,,  and  for  spelaeologists , 
extensive  limestone  cave  systems 
still  waiting  to  be  discovered.  Col- 
lections of  native  flowers  and  birds 
are  found  at  the  Baiyer  River  and 
Nondugl  Wildlife  Sanctuaries.  There's 
great  buahmlking,  and  you  could 
easily  come  across  a  sing  sing ,  a  huge 
mmu  feast,  ceremonies  of  bride  price 
payment,  a  gift  exchange,  or  a  ritual, 
festive  pig-kill. 


the  land:    Gardens  are  maintained  up 

to  2,590  m,  sloping  as  much  as  55 
degrees,  in  these  intensely  fanned 
highlands.    Pines  replace  coconuts, 
and  coffee  and  tea  are  the  main  crops. 
The  Highlands  is  a  verdant  land,  with 
beeches,  oaks,  banana  plants,  wild 
lupins,  and  scarcanna  lilies  every- 
where.   Round,  thatched  houses  lie 
near  little  plots  of  sweet  potatoes, 
which  ar^  fenced  in  by  sharp  stakes. 
See  craggy  cliffs,  low  valleys  with 

towering  mountains  to  every  side, 
alpine  meadows,  snow-covered  Mt. 
Wllhelm,  and  cascading  ice-cold 
iMMmtain  torrents  full  of  giant 
trout.    The  climate  Is  refreshingly 
mild,  but  it  can  get  cold  at  night. 

the  people:    AUhough-the  Hl^lands 
comprise  only  l/8th  of  the  area  of 


PMC,  they  contain  more  than  35Z  of 

its  population.    One  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  of  the  Pacific, 
there's  a  multiplicity  of  clans, 
cultures,  and  languages.  Politically 
conservative,  the  Highland-based  United 
Party  opposed  independence.    Most  of 
the  people  live  in  broad  valleys 
1,500-1,800  m  above  sea  level,  gener- 
ally oriented  in  an  east/west  direc- 
tion similar  to  the  mountains.  Without 
these  valleys,  there  would,  in  fact* 
be  little  habitation  -  as  in  the  central 
and  southern  Owen  Stanlev  Range. 
Before  its  discovery  in  the  1930s 
when  prospectors  first  stumbled  in 
looking  for  gold,  this  whole  region 
was  assumed  to  be  uninhabited.  However, 
the  agricultural  civilization  found 
here  is  at  least  8,000  years  old.  The 
chief  subsistence  crop  of  the  locals 
is  kaukau  (called  kumara  on  other 
Pacific  Islands),  a  sweet  potato 
introduced  during  the  last  800  years, 
either  by  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese, 
or  else  from  Polynesia  long  before. 
Taro  was  previously  the  staple,  but 
the  sweet  potato  yields  more  food  per 
hectare,  with  a  higher  nutritional 
value  than  any  other  crop  available 
in  this  region.    Greens,  ginger,  yams, 
cucumbers,  bananas,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown.    Coffee,  the  main  cash 
crop,  la  harvested  for  the  most  part 
during  the  dry  months  of  Nsy-Ang. , 
while  tea  is  picked  Sept. -April  when 
there's  more  rain.    Once  an  area  of 
regular  ritual  intertrlbel  battles, 
men  still  carry  a  bow  and  arrow  for 
small  came.     Tribal  fighting  over  land 
.  and  'pay  back'  killings  are  still 
common.    If  you  hit  a  pig  while 
driving  in  the  Highlands,  keep  going 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  report  the 
Incident  to  the  next  police  station. 
Drivers  have  been  pulled  from  their 
cars  and  killed  on  the  spot  because 
of  accidents.    See  village  'big  men' 
ihiluaie)  with  their  red-peaked  caps, 
and  many  people  in  the  towns  and  along 
the  road  in  full  traditional  dress. 
People  from  villages  still  come  into 
town  and  stand  in  stores  staring  at 
the  goods  In  amazement.    The  pig 
killing  season  is  Aug. -Nov.,  at  which 


left:  a  Southern  Highlands  wsrrior  counting  slauihtersd  eaaeowacles  at  a  ritual  daa 
gacbariag.  PMG  (R.  Longl^)  Copyrighted  material 
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PROFILE  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS 
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time  the  greatest  number  of  village 
singainga  take  place. 

Highland  women:    Native  women  have  a 

hard  life  in  the  Highlands.    Hen  dear 
the  land,  build  the  house  and  bring 
in  firewood,  but  wonen  wist  do  nost 
of  the  other  work.    Women's  daily 
work  includes  planting  with  pointed 
Sticks,  weeding  and  harvesting  the 
garden,  cooking  and  serving  food,  and 
caring  for  children  and  pigs.  Piga 
trot  down  the  roads  after  the  women 
like  pet  dogs.    The  men's  original 
function  was  to  protect  their  villages, 
but  since  this  has  been  lost,  many 
turn  to  drinking  and  gambling  to  pass 
the  tine.    It  is  coononplace  to  see  a 
man  and  a  wonan  walking  along  the 
road  with  the  woman  strug^HntJ  ur.der 
a  heavy  bilum^  as  the  man  strolls 
casually  beside  carrying  only  his  bow 
and  arrows.     Women  are  not  only  con- 
sidered to  be  beasts  of  burden,  but 
they  are  also  a  sign  of  wealth,  like 
pigs.    The  custon  of  having  nore  than 
one  wife  was  not  only  for  status  but 
also  for  propagation,  as  the  number 
of  men  killed  in  tribal  wars  in  the 
past  was  great.     Bride  prices  are 
high:   perhaps  Kl ,000,   15  pigs,  and  a 
cassowary  or  two.    Polygamy  is  not 


for  fun,  but  for  work,  and  if  a  woman 
doesn't  work  hard  enough,  her  husband's 
father  has  the  right  to  send  her  back 
to  her  own  family. 

the  Highlands  Highway:    One  of  the 
great  highways  of  the  world,  and  the 

only  extensive  road  network  in  PNC. 
Made  when  disconnected  mountain  tracks 
were  joined  together,  this  road  runs 
along  the  whole  central  backbone  of 

New  Guinea.     Beginning  in  Lae,  It 
stretches  718  km  to  Lalagam  (see  map), 
lAile  a  main  branch  heads  S  through 
Nendi  to  Tari,  which  is  even  farther. 
Only  part  of  this  road  is  surfaced, 
the  rest  is  like  riding  on  top  of 
corrugated  iron.    Begun  in  the  1950s 
sealing  is  proceeding  slowly  but 
surely  th.mks  to  Australian  aid.  From 
Lae  only  the  first  50  km  are  paved; 
it's  dirt  from  there  on  in.    The  road 
goes  for  another  130  km  through  the 
wide,  flat  Markham  Valley,  then  It 
Starts  to  twist  and  turn.  There's 
also  a  considerable  network  of  feeder 
roads.     Big  trucks  carrying  rich 
coffee  and  tea  crops  down  to  the  Lae 
docks  use  this  route.    Kassam  Pass: 
Known  as  the  gateway  to  the  Highlands. 
From  the  Rupert  Havi-lland  Lookout  you 
can  view  the  Ramu  and  Markham  Valleys. 
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eettlng  there;     Hitch  or  take  one  of 
the  PMVs  leaving  constantly  from  Lae 
Market  to  Goroka  (K6),  or  all  the  way 
to  Mount  Hagen  (KIO) .  Highlands 
Buslines  offers  regular,  rather  expen- 
sive bus  service  daily  for  K15  between 
Goroka  and  Lae,  a  325  km,  8-hour  trip 
mostly  over  unpaved  roads.  Three 
tiroes  daily  they  offer  a  scheduled  6- 
hour  bus  service  from  Goroka  to  Mt. 
Hagen  (another  240  km  of  unpaved  roads) 
for  K13.     The  50%  student  discount 
only  applies  to  local  students  (though 
you  can  still  try).  Melanesian 
Tourist  Services  also  Itas  regularly 
scheduled  Goroka-Chimbu-Mt .  Hagen 
K16  OW  fares,  departing  0800;  but 
these  regular  services  are  double  the 
cost  of  travel  by  PMV,  which  you  can 
easily  arrange  for  yourself  at  the 
local  markets. 

events:     The  Highlands  Show  was  once 
PNG's  biggest  singeing  and  most  cele- 
brated annual  event.     The  show  was 
held  at  Goroka  on  even-numbered  years, 
and  at  Mount  Hagen  on  odd-numbered 
years.     Though  neither  is  as  authentic 
as  It  once  was,  the  Mount  Hagen  Show 
has  declined  so  spectacularly  since 
its  beginnings  in  1961  that  it  is 
best  to  make  local  inquiries  about  It 
before  taking  the  trouble  to  attend. 
The  Eastern  Highlands  Show  at  Goroka, 
however,  is  still  much  as  it  was,  and 
thousands  of  Highlanders  in  tradition- 
al dress  gather  for  2  days  of  parades, 
bicycle  racing,  logsawing  contests, 
gift  exchanges,  ritual  pig  kills  and 
feasting,  chants  and  wild  hypnotic 
dances  in  paint  and  feathers  with 
hourglass-shaped  opossum-skin  kundu 


drums  beating  constantly.     Clans  hike 
over  steep  jungle  slopes  for  days  to 
take  part  in  it.    Tribes  who  once 
warred  together  are  drawn  from  all 
over  the  Highlands  wearing  their  most 
magnificent  costumes  and  finery;  caps 
of  cuaaus  fur,  cheek  pieces  of  black 
cassowary  feathers,  shell  ornaments, 
and  scarab  beetles  frame  the  faces  of 
these  ex-warriors.    Today  stores  sell 
powdered  paints  in  a  much  wider  range 
of  colors  than  the  organic  clays  and 
plants  formerly  provided,  so  facial 
displays  are  utterly  riveting.  See 
Whagi  tribesmen  bejeweled  in  plumes 
and  shells,  noses  pierced;  bewhisk- 
ered  Wabag  tribesmen  with  charcoal- 
blackened  faces  and  incredible  wigs; 
tribesmen  from  the  Asaro  Valley  who 
dance  in  slow  motion  with  mud  masks 
representing  evil  spirits.     The  next 
Eastern  Highlands  Shows  will  be  in 
1982  and  1984. 


REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  EVENTS 

July  The  Pang la  Show  Is  an  agricultural 

carnival  and  village  singeing  In 
Che  Pangia  area  of  the  Southern 
Highlands. 

August  A  display  of  Chimbu  plays  and 

mimes  at  Kundiawa. 

October  A  reinactment  of  different  types 

of  ritual  primitive  warfare  in 
the  Chimbu  Province  of  the 
Highlands. 

December  At  Kundiawa,  a  Christmas  pig  kill 

with  all  the  gala  and  ceremonial 
aingeinge  which  attend  this  tra- 
ditional event. 


kundu  dr\m 
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EASTERN 

The  Eastern  Hlghleade,  the  first  of 
5  Highlands  provinces  you  reach  on 
your  way  up  from  Lae,  is  also  the 
most  populous.    The  existence  of  these 
fertile  valleys  was  unknown  to  the 
outside  world  until  1930  when  2 
Australian  prospectors,  M.J.  Leahy 
and  M.l.  Dwyer,  happened  in  looking 
for  Rold.    The  aejor  rivers  are  the 
Asaro  near  Goroka,  and  the  Upper  Rami 
near  Kainantu.    Large  coffee  planta- 
tions, estahllshed  hy  Australians 
during  the  '50s»  are  mostly  controlled 
by  Niuglnians  today.    Goroka  is  PMC's 
fifth  largest  city. 

Yonki:     At  Watarais,   168  km  NW  out  of 
Lae,  Che  road  divides,  with  Madang  to 
the  right,  end  the  Highlands  to  the 
left.    Yonki,  44  ksi  farther  along  in 
the  Highlands,  up  over  the  Kassam  Pass 
(1,730  m),  is  K2.50  by  PMV  from  Lae. 
Tonki  is  the  site  of  the  Opper  Rami 
Hydroelectric  Scheme  which  catches 
the  Ramu  River  as  it  falls  from  the 
Highlands.    Begun  in  1972  by  South 
Korean  and  Yugoslav  contractors  vith 

a  K20.7  million  loan  from  the  World 
Bank,  this  project  is  the  largest  and 
•ost  ttodem  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  water  falls  down  a  224-m  shaft  to 
an  underground  machine  hall        m  long 
and  24  m  high,  hewn  from  solid  rock. 
The  45  MU  installed  capacity  now 
supplies  the  full  power  needs  of  Lae, 
Madang,  the  Highlands,  and  some  of 


HIGHLANDS 

M  coast  FUG.    Allowance  has  been 

made  for  the  Installation  of  an  addi- 
tional 30  MW,  plus  a  large  reservoir 
and  a  second  powerhouse  to  utilize 
the  run-off  fron  the  first,  all  of 

which  will  be  built  when  required. 
The  support  town  of  Yonki  is  A  km 
from  the  powerhouse.     Apply  to  the 
Yonki  Town  Office  for  a  free  tour  of 
the  project.     If  you're  prcRcnt  at 
■ealtiaeSt  get  cheap  subsidized  food 
at  the  ness  hall,  open  0645-0730/1200- 
1230/1815-1900,  or  have  a  beer  in  the 
canteen  next  door.     Kainantu ;     Is  on 
the  way  up  to  Goroka,  23  km  beyond 
Yonki  (FMV  50c),  and  82  fas  from  Goroka. 
Though  it  is  Just  a  series  of  stores 
and  government  offices  around  an 
airstrip,  it  is  nonetheless  the  first 
large  town  you  cone  to  in  the 
Highlands.    Sone  local  pottery. 

GOROKA 

A  bustling  town  of   18,797  (1980)   In  a 
wide  valley  with  scores  of  coffee 
plantations,  Goroka  is  the  center  of 
the  Eastern  Highlands.     It  sits  325  ks 
from  Lac  right  on  the  Highlands 
Highway,  the  country's  longest  road. 
getting  there:    Goroka  Airport  is 
right  in  the  town  itself.     There  ars 
flights  to  Madang  for  K26.  The 
Highlands  Buslines  is  a  bit  of  a 
ripoff,  charging  K13  to  Mt.  Hagen 
and  K15  down  to  Lae,  nore  than  double 


When  the  first  Europtan*  sneered  the  Mt.  Uagen  area  of  the  Mew 
Culnea  Highlands  in  the  early  1930s,  axes  with  atooa  blades 

were  still  In  convr^on  use.     Work  axes  with  plain  and  mdecorated 
hafts  were  used  for  tree  felling,  garden  work,  and  in  tribal 
warfare.     Ceremonial  axes  with  their  thinner  blade  and  decora- 
tive woven  cane  haf ting  are  still  carried  ot  worn  in  the  belt 
for  adommant  on  special  occasions,  particularly  during  Hng^ 

Scrnetinies  thcv,  like  the  dancer's  body,  are  covered 
with  pig  grease  and  hung  with  decorative  leaves.     It  is  prob- 
able that,  like  the  work  axe,  ceremonial  axes  wore  once  used 
in  tribal  warfare,  and  also  to  cut  off  the  Joint  of  a  finger 
at  a  sign  of  grief  whan  a  lovad  one  died,  bafora  the  advaac  of 
"^r.  el  axes.     Both  types  of  axes  were  ussd  mm  wmey  to  buy 
^ii:^r  coBBOdities,  like  salt  and  shalia  carried  into  tha  area 
f roc  considerable  distances.    Axes  (along  with  plgS  and  ahalls) 
ware  also  used  as  a  bride  price. 
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the  cost  of  a  PMV.    Try  for  a  student 
discount.    mVs  run  KS  to  Lae,  K2  to 
Kainantu,  K2  to  Chuave,  K3  to  Kundiawa, 
and  K6  to  Mt.  Hagen  (240  km).    You  can 
hitch  to  Mt.  Bagen  fairly  easily  since 
a  lot  more  Europeans  travel  on  this 
stretch  by  car. 

stay :    For  Kl,  stay  In  one  of  the  20 

roundhouses  run  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Council  just  across  from  the 
market;  apply  to  the  council  office 
adjoining,  Mon.-Frl.  0800-1200/1300- 
1600.    Thp  friendly  Lutheran  Cuest 
House  behind  the  post  office  is  KIO 
bed/breakfast  (students  K8).  Nlnogere 
Lodge  has  61  rooas  at  K14  single,  K24 
double,  breakfast  included.  There's 
a  swimming  pool  and  dining  room; 
bathrooms  are  shared.    The  Salvation 
Army  has  several  quite  good  flats 
with  full  cooking  facilities  at  K45 
per  week  for  a  small  flat,  or  K65  for 
a  large  one.    This  can  acconmodate 
up  to  5  people,  which  works  out  to 
less  Chan  K2  per  day  per  person  if 
you  are  In  a  small  group.  Their 
dally  rates  are  K8  single,  or  K13 
double.    The  flats  are  about  one  km 
from  the  town  center.    Student  types 
can  get  a  bed  in  the  residence  of 
the  Coroka  Teachers  College  for  K2, 
but  you  must  apply  to  the  office 
during  business  hours.    Rather  so-so 
meals  are  available  in  the  dininp, 
hall  for  fiOt  at  0645-0800/1130-1230/ 
1645-1800.     Faith  Mission  Hostel  in 
Segu  village,  run  by  John  and  Eva 
Jardine,  has  6  beds  at  K4  bed/break- 
fast, or  K3  without  breakfast.  Quite 
comfortable,  and  the  folks  who  run  it 
are  friendly      Go  out  Bena  Road,  less 
than  1  km  from  Coroka,  then  turn 
right  at  Segu  Store.    Tel:     72  1727. 

eat ;     The  Coroka  Council  Market  is 
busiest  on  Wed.  and  Sat.    Try  the 
flower  patties  (lOt)  cooked  at  the 
open-air  barbecue  behind.    Lots  of 
places  serving  imitation  Aussie 
takeaway  lood.    buy  fresh  bread  and 
pastries  from  the  Golden  Crust  Bakery 
near  the  museurr!.    Right  in  town,  the 
Mumu  Snack  Bar  serves  typical  Goroka 
food,  with  fish  and  chips  (60t),  and 
beef  stew  and  rice  (80t). 

entertainment:    Visitors  are  welcome 
at  the  Goroka  Sports  Club  where  there 
are  movies  on  Sat.  and  Sun.  evenings, 
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GOROKA 


the  Kukukuku  (pronounced  'cookcr-cookcr ' ) : 
The  name  could  moan  'cassowary,'  or  it  may 
derive  from  kuku,  the  Motu  word  for  to- 
bacco.   The  Kukukuku  are  a  tribe  of  oaall- 
bodlcd,  ferocloaa  aKMntainMra  whose  tra> 
dltlonal  torritfiry  extends  fm^  tb^  present 
site  of  Kainantu  in  the  Eastern  lii^hlands 
District  down  through  Menyanya  almost  to 
Kerema  on  the  coast.    They  speak  an  out- 
landish language,  wear  eloaka  of  beaten 
bark  and  girdles  of  human  thigh  bones,  .ind 
have  a  tendency  to  faint  from  excitement 
or  fear.     Once  a  cannibal   trib<-,  thosr 
little  bouaen  went  on  periodic  raids  for 
hoMB  WHit.   Tmi  can  atUl  mc  stcM 
tucked  Inside  cbeir  bark  belts. 
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admission  Kl-1.50.     The  North  Goroka 
Theater  (closed  Wed.)  has  films  at 
1930;  60t  on  the  side  aisles,  60t  on 
weekends,  but  come  early  if  you  want 
a  seat.     The  Wosr  Goroka  Theater  in 
the  showgrounds  isn't  as  good,  but 
hae  showings  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  and 
Sun.  nights  at  1930,  admission  60t. 
Another  must  in  Goroka  is  the  In- 
credible market  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  abundance,  colorful  tribes- 
men, and  anything  from  Stone  Age  to 
Third-World  nouoecod.  riohe. 

crafts:    There's  a  very  good  library 

at  the  Goroka  Teachers  College,  open 
Mon.-Thurs.  0830-1200/1300-1600/1830- 
2130;  and  see  the  students'  work  in 
the  college's  Arts  and  Crafts  Room 
(open  0800-1600).     Only  a  lO-min. 
walk  from  the  college,  the  excellent 
J.K.  HcCarthy  Museum  in  the  Showgrounds 
is  open  0900-1100/1300-1500,  and 
features  Highlands  masks,  weapons, 
instruments,  and  other  artifacts; 
adnisslon  free.    This  is  a  good  place 
to  buy  things  like  musical  instruments 
and  bows  and  arrows,  and  your  money 
is  going  to  a  good  cause  (to  the 
■ttseum).    At  Highland  Weavers,  wool 
ponchos  and  blankets  are  made  by 
local  people  trained  by  the  govern- 
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ment  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  cottage  industry.    If  you're 
especially  interested  in  this  kind  of 

work,  visit  the  Wool  Weaving  Center 
at  Makea,   30t  by  PMV',   10  km  out  of 
town  towards  Bena  Bena  on  the  old 
road  to  Lae. 

services;    The  Public  Library,  open 
Hon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Frl.  1000-1200/ 
1400-1700,  Sat.  0945-1145,  has  sone 

current  magazines  worth  perusing. 
Get  good  medical  attention  at  the 
big,  modem  Goroka  Base  Hospital. 
Outpatients  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1200/1300- 
1500,  20t  consultation  fee.  Vaccina- 
tions are  Mon. ,  Wed.  and  Fri.  0800- 
1200,  Kl  each. 

vicinity  of  Goroka;    Climb  up  to  the 
scenic  lookout  behind  the  town  of 
Goroka  for  an  excellent  view  of  the 
Asaro  Valley.     Visit  traditional 
Kama  village  to  see  Highland  horti- 
cultural techniques  firsthand.  There's 
blanket  and  puncho  weaving  at  Bena 
Bena.     Follow  the  Manto  road  to  an 
experimental  tobacco  farm  and  cigar- 
ette factory;  both  can  be  toured. 
Maslllklufa  village  is  a  cu—uiilty 
of  traditional  Eastern  Highlands 
roundhouses;  there's  a  small  group 
of  Sepik  carvers  here.    Walk  out  of 
town  W  on  the  Hlghlnnds  Highway  and 
turn  right  when  you  reach  Okiufa 
Cotmnunlty  School.    Lufa;    A  possible 
side  trip  froB  Goroka  is  to  Lufa, 

km  S  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Michael 
(3,547  m) .    Takes  6  hours  to  climb 
to  the  top.    For  this  cave  area  witb 
Its  prehistoric  rock  paintings,  take 
the  short  loop  road  to  Lufa  which 
connects  with  the  onward  road  to 
Goroka.    You  can  walk  from  Lufa  to 
Nambayufa  In  about  5  hours,  but  you 
must  cross  the  Tua  River,  the 
Kukukuku;    To  really  get  away,  take 
the  weekly  Talair  flight  (there's  no 
road  yet)  from  Goroka  S  to  Marawaka 
for  K33.    This  is  the  home  of  the 
Kukukuku  people,  once-feared  warriors 
whose  raids  terrorized  the  Gulf  and 
New  Guinea  coasts.     You  can  always 
walk  back  without  fear  of  loss  of 
life  or  limb. 

Asaro  Valley;     The  Asaro  Council 
Offices  are  20  km  W  and  40t  by  PMV 
from  Goroka,  where  the  Asaro  River 
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runs  under  the  highway.  Asaro'a 

nftrket    Is  open  Wed.   and   Sat.  There's 
a  shop  here  with  more  expensive  wool 
veavlngs  than  are  found  at  Highland 
Weavers  in  Goroka.    The  renowned 
Asaro  Mudmen  with  their  fearsome  mud 
masks  live  in  this  valley.    View  one 
of  their  slow^'iBotlon  ghost-ritual 
chant  dances  which  originated  when 
the  people  of  this  area  were  driven 
Into  the  Asaro  River  during  a  battle. 
When  they  emerged  covered  with  clay» 
their  enenles  took  them  to  be  evil 
spirits  and  fled.     The  dancers, 
laden  with  heavy  aud-eovered  helmets « 
still  perform  in  Kentiasaro,  Komiufa 
and  Makehuku  villages  to  the  W,  but 
you'll  have  to  go  with  a  tour  if  you 


want  to  see  them.    The  next  develop- 
ment will  probably  be  to  have  bar 
boys  do  a  fake  Mudmen  act  in  the  hotels. 
Easy  to  iadtate.    Check  out  Trans 
Niu^ini  Tours  who  run  Mini  Moke  Tours 
out  to  see  the  Asaro  Mudraen  for  budget 
travelers,  K8  pp  for  4,  KIO  pp  for  3. 
On  occasion  it's  possible  to  arrange 
for  a  performance   for  as  low  as  K20, 
for  any  number  of  spectators,  from 
Asaro t    Continue  on  through  the  Asaro 
Valley  to  Konctisaro  village  fcr  the 
ride.     Mt.  Michael  is  one  day's  hard 
walking  from  Goroka;  an  easier  approach 
is  from  Lufa.    Daale  Pass  (2,491  •): 
A  superb  view  when  not  obstructed  by 
rain. 


CHIMBU  PROVINCE 


The  Chtabtt  Tribe,  who*ve  been  describ- 
ed as  the  Scottish  clansmen  of  New 
Guinea,  live  around  Kundiawa.     Pay  a 
call  to  the  Cooperative  Coffee  Factory 
and  the  nalarla  school.    Visit  Chiabu 
villages  and  the  people  in  the  Sina 
Sina  area.    The  Chlmbus  are  short  with 
brown  skin,  long  noses,  and  pro- 
nounced semetic-looking  features. 
This  very  hilly  province  is  the  most 
densely  populated  area  in  PNG,  which 
explains  why  so  many  Chlmbu  migrate 
to  the  cities  and  plantations  along 
the  coast.    The  province's  Queen's 
Caves  are  among  the  largest  limestone 
labyrinths  in  the  world. 

Chuave;    39  km  from  Goroka,  and  31  km 
or  a  2-hour  drive  from  Kundiawa, 

Chuave  lles  St  the  foot  of  Mt .  Elimbarl, 
in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by 
hills  with  high  limestone  cliffs. 
There's  a  large  high  school,  and  a 
market  on  Tues.  and  Fri.     There's  no 
place  to  stay,  but  you  could  camp  out 
near  the  police  station,    vicinity  of 
Chuave:     Conia  Cave  is  about  T  km 
from  Chuave  along  a  dirt  track  to 
Gomla  village.    Pay  the  *big  man*  50t 
pp  admission  (bargain  if  he  asks  for 
more),  then  follow  the  t^uide  to  the 
cave.     Bring  your  tiash light.  The 
entrance  is  moderately  impreasive, 
but  you'll  need  a  larpe  lamp  if  you 
want  to  explore  the  deep  interior 
paaaageways  extending  hundreds  of 
meters  underground.    You  may  even 


come  across  skeletons  from  old 

burials.    The  cave  Is  now  inhabited 
only  by  flying  foxes,  but  the  Gomla 
men  of  old  lived  here  in  times  of 
war. 

from  Chuave:    Mt.  Elimbarl  (2,730  m), 
whose  immense  triangle  dominates  the 
skyline,  can  be  climbed.    Take  a  PMV 
for  50t  up  the  road  towards  Nambayufa 
(turn  left  at  the  fork  in  the  road) 
to  the  highest  pass,  then  get  off 
and  look  for  the  path  in  to  the  right 
just  a  little  ways  back.    Allow  5 
hours  for  the  roundtrip  on  foot,  and 
go  early.    At  Nambayufa,  about  25  km 
SE  of  Chuave  and  Kl  by  PMV,  are  more 
caves.    Nambayufa  Amphitheater  is  a 
huge  walled-ln  sink  hole  with  ancient, 
dramatic  rock  paintings.     If  you  have 
a  4-wheel-drive  vehicle,  you  can  take 
the  new  road  direct  from  Nambayufa 
to  Goroka;  or  walk  it  in  just  under 
a  day. 

Kundiawa:    This  town  of  4,298  In- 
habitants (1980)  is  the  center  of 
Chimbu  Province,  which  was  created 
out  of  the  Eastern  Highlands  in  1966. 
On  a  pine-covered  hilltop  surrounded 
bv  T^oiintalns,  vegetable  patches, 
waterfalls,  and  rivers,  Kundiawa  Is 
like  Baguio  in  the  Philippines,  only 
even  more  impressive.    The  airstrip 
is  right  in  town.    There's  no  cheap 
place  to  stay  in  Kundiawa,  and  if 
you're  camping  -  be  careful  -  the 
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Chlmbu  men  in  full  aingsing 


place  is  rowdy  and  tough.     If  you 
want  to  experience  this  side  of  PNG, 
try  hanging  around  the  hotel  on 
Friday  night,  but  make  your  will  out 
first.    Unless  you  know  somebody, 
it's  better  to  move  on  before 
nightfall.     Get  fast  food  at  Buka 
Stores.     Old  men  sometimes  come  into 
town  to  sell  artifacts  in  front  of 
the  Chimbu  Lodge.     A  PMV  to  Goroka 
is  K3;  to  Chuave,  Kl;  to  Minj ,  Kl; 
to  Mt.  Hagen,  K3. 

MT.  WILHELM 

The  country's  largest  and  highest 
mountains  tower  up  4,509  m  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  Highlands.  This 
whole  area  has  been  declared  a  nation- 
al park.     Although  only  700  km  from 
the  equator,  the  mountain  is  powdered 
with  snow.     The  climb  to  the  top  is 
one  of  the  more  unique  experiences  in 
the  South  Pacific,  and  doesn't  entail 


the  danger  of  tackling  Irian  Jaya's 
highest  peaks  (as  portrayed  so  vividly 
in  Heinrich  Harrar's  book,  /  Corne  From 
the  Stone  Age) . 


getting  there:     The  road  from  Kundiawa 
up  the  Chimbu  Gorge  to  the  Gembogl 
Government  Station  (50  km  K2  by  PMV) 
passes  many  traditional  villages. 
Notice  the  cave  on  the  left  below 
high  cliffs  about  5  km  out  of  Kundiawa. 
From  Gembogl  it's  another  10  km  to  the 
Keglsugl  Airstrip  (2,4A0  m) ,  the 
highest  in  the  South  Pacific.  This 
road  will  eventually  continue  on  to 
Madang  via  Bundi,  but  that's  years 
off.     Just  below  the  Keglsugl  strip 
is  the  picturesque  Catholic  mission 
of  Toromarabuno.    There  are  2  small 
trade  stores  here,  one  of  which  makes 
bread.     There's  a  small  resthouse  at 
Keglsugl  which  charges  K3. 
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the  ascent:     Bring  enough  food,  warm 
clothing,  and  bedding  because  it's 
bitter  cold  at  night.    From  Keglsugl's 
Airstrip  yni)  can  walk  up  to  the  Inkes 
In  about  3  hours  (a  porter  costs  K2). 
No  people  live  up  here.    When  you 
reach  the  open  grassland,  the  worst 
part  Is  over.     The  lower  lake  is 
called  Aunde  (Woman)  and  the  upper  one 
Plnde  (Nan).    The  2  are  joined  by  a 
spectacular  waterfall.    This  is  the 
source  of  the  Chimbu  River.     There  is 
a  campsite  between  them.    At  3,480  m, 
the  Ht.  Wllhela  Tourist  Hut  is  beside 
the  first  lake.    Make  sure  to  get  the 


key  to  the  hut  from  Joseph  down  at 
the  airstrip  before  going  up.  Tariff 
is  K2.50  pp  a  night,  too  much  for 
what  you  get.     It's  another  5  hours 
from  the  lakes  to  the  top;  you'll  have 
to  Start  early,  between  0200-0400, 
because  clouds  come  in  by  mid'-moming. 
A  guide  from  the  lakes  to  the  top 
costs  K7,  but  the  paths  are  clearly 
marked  and  not  too  difficult  to  find 
by  yourself.    Take  food  and  a  flash- 
light.   On  some  days  you  can  see  both 
the  N  and  S  coasts  from  the  summit, 
as  well  as  a  fantastic  view  of  Karkar-' 
Glluwe-Wahgi. 


WESTERN 

Nondug 1 :     Tea  and  coffee  country. 
Prom  Kundiawa  take  the  old  Highlands 
Highway  to  Mt.  Hagen  via  Kerowagi  and 
Bans*    TUm  in  at  Mondugl  Corner  Store 
to  visit  the  Nondiigl  Bird  Sanctuary, 
privately  owned  aviaries  £  of  Mt. 
Hagen  featuring  many  birds  of  paradise 
Oamils)t  karpuls,  cusfyus,  and  indig- 
enous snakes  of  New  Guinea.    A  PMV 
from  Nondugl  to  Banz  is  70t,  and  from 
Bans  to  Mt.  Hagen  Is  K1.30. 

MOUNT  HAGEN 

In  the  rather  flat  Wahgl  Valley,  with 

a  population  of  13,642  (1980),  Mt. 
Hagen  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  a  good  base 
from  which  to  visit  many  sites  of 
high  interest  in  the  surroundins?, 
country,    history;    Long  before  the 
white  man  arrived  there  was  a  busy 
trade  route  from  the  Western  Highlands 
into  Papua,  exchanf;ing  spears  and 
axes  for  pearl  shell.    Mt.  Hagen 
wasn't  visited  by  Europeans  until 
1933  when  they  cleared  a  landing 
field  for  a  Fox  Moth.     Grabowsky,  one 
of  the  tallest  explorers  in  history, 
emerged  from  the  first  plane  dressed 
completely  in  white.     All  the  natives 
who  saw  him  instantly  flattened 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  moaned. 
The  area  wasn't  really  opened  for 
development  until  the  19508. 

getting  there:    Ht.  Hagen  is  64  km 
from  Banz,   127  km  from  Mendi,  97  km 
from  Wabag  (PMV  K4),  and  154  km  from 
Lalagam,  the  end  of  the  Highlands 


IGHLANDS 

Highway.     Air  Niugini  has  flights  to 
Wewak  (K47)  and  Madang  (K34).  The 
airport  is  10  km  E  of  town,  PMV  30t. 
You  could  be  waiting  in  line  to  buy 

your  ticket  alongside  a  tribesman 
with  feathers  stuck  in  a  bark-clnth 
cap,  a  net  apron  tied  at  the  waist 
with  a  bark  belt,  and  a  face  ssMared 
with  powdered  red  paint  and  pig  grease. 

stay  and  eatt    The  YtKA  charges  Kl  to 
crash  on  the  floor,  but  has  no  showers. 
Better  is  the  Red  Cross  Hostel  beside 
the  hospital  which  costs  K6  in  self- 
contained  apartments.    Best  known  of 
Mt.  Hagen 's  budget  places  is  the 
Kimininga  Hostel,  run  by  the  Local 
Government  Council.     It's  1  km  out  of 
town  on  the  road  to  Goroka,  charges 
K8,  meals  cost  Kl . 50  for  breakfast, 
K2  for  lunch,  K3  for  dinner.  Juat 
next  to  the  Kimininga  is  the  Baptist 
Church  Hostel  for  K3  in  the  dormitory; 
can  cook.     The  United  Chiirch  Hostel 
is  K5.    The  Mapang  Missionary  Home  is 
across  from  the  hospital,  KIO  with  3 
meals.    It's  also  possible  to  sleep 
in  the  caves  of  this  area.  Junky 
fast  food  all  over  town,  entertain- 
ment;   Movies  are  cheap  at  the  Hagen 
Theatre,  1930  dally  except  Tbur8.» 
30 t  downstairs. 

sights:    The  old  Sub  District  Office, 

on  the  hill  overlooking  the  new  Hagen 
Council  buildings,  is  the  original 
residence  of  a  patrol  post  set  up  in 
Mount  Hagen  in  1938.    Made  of  hand- 
hewn  cedar  planks,  the  building  was 
moved  to  its  present  Location  in 
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MOUNT  HAGEN 
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HOUNT  HAGEN 

1.  Hagen  Park 

2.  YMCA 

3.  Post  Office 

4.  Talair 

5.  Christian  Book  Shop 

6.  golf  club 

7.  Ragen  Theatre 

8.  market 

9.  Mapang 

10.  hospital 

11.  Red  Cross  Hostel 

12.  Hagenkofi 


Ha^en  Park  when  the  Highlands  llij^hway 
was  built.    Notice  the  bronze  eagle 
■ounted  on  a  cement  obelisk  beside  the 
building.    Mt.  Hagen  was  named  for  the 
German  administrator  Kurt  von  Hagen, 
who  was  shot  while  attempting  Co 
capture  2  Buka  outlaws  near  Nadang  in 
1897.     There's  also  a  very  informa- 
tive relief  map  nearby  of  the  whole 
district.    Mot  too  far  away  Is  Hagen 
Kofi,  a  coffee  processing  plant;  ask 
the  manager  to  explain  the  process. 
If  you're  interested,  also  visit  the 
tea  and  pyrethrun  (white  daisies 
processed  as  an  ingredient  in  insect- 
icides) factories.    There  are  sooe 
pretty  gardens  and  fishponds  around 
the  golf  club.    Visit  the  open-air 
market  on  Mon.,  Wed.*  and  Sat.  when 
Highlanders  dressed  in  flamboyant 


stvlo  gather  to  trade  goods  of  varioua 
kinds.    Nearby  is  a  Handicraft  and 
Artifact  Center  selling  the  famous 
stone  Hagen  axes  which  were  origin- 
ally part  of  the  bride  price.  Also 
near  the  market  is  the  Public  Library, 
open  Hon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  1430- 
1630,  Wed.  and  Sat.  0900-1100.  The 
showgrounds  are  on  the  far  side  of 
the  airport.    Nebilyer  Valley:  See 
traditional  Highland  villages  in  this 
region;  also  the  Hansenlte  Colony  at 
Togoba.    sldetrlps  from  Mt.  Hai^en; 
The  96-km  drive  oat  to  Ninj  and  Bans 
can  be  done  by  bus  or  PMV.  Pass 
through  the  scenic  Wahgi  Valley,  ter- 
ritory of  the  Wahgi  Wigmen,  with  its 
flourishing  tea  and  coffee  planta- 
tions.   Return  to  Mt.  Hagen  via  Kerowil 
and  the  tea  plantations. 
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Baiyer  River;     50  km  N  of  Mt.  Hagen 
is  the  Baiyer  River  Wildlife  and  Bird 
of  Paradise  Sanctuary  (admission  Kl) . 
Formerly  the  Sir  Edward  Hallstrom 
Bird  of  Paradise  Sanctuary,  it  was 
established  in  1967.     Run  by  the 
National  Parks  Board,  it  is  a  spot 
of  great  natural  beauty  within  easy 
reach  of  Mt.  Hagen,  right  in  the  rain 
forest  by  the  Baiyer  River  down 
Baiyer  Pass.     There  are  now  90  ex- 
traordinary species  of  PNG  birds  and 
animals  in  this  large  park.  Though 
the  cages  are  too  small,  and  it's 
difficult  to  take  pictures  of  the 
birds  because  of  the  screens,  this  is 
probably  your  only  chance  of  ever 
seeing  a  real  bird  of  paradise.  Those 


in  the  wild  have  been  driven  deep  into 
the  bush  by  hunters.     Birdlife  in  the 
Highlands  is  generally  very  scarce 
for  this  reason.    Take  a  lunch  because 
the  only  food  available  is  fruit.  The 
sanctuary  lodge  costs  K5  to  stay  in 
but  you  must  provide  your  own  meals. 
You  may  camp  beside  the  lodge  for  Kl. 
petting  there:     From  Mt.  Hagen,  you 
can  easily  make  it  out  to  the  Baiyer 
River  area  and  back  in  one  day.  A 
PMV  from  Mt.  Hagen  to  the  Baiyer 
River  Patrol  Post  5  km  from  the  zoo 
is  Kl,  but  if  you  want  them  to  take 
you  all  the  way  in  it's  K2.     Get  off 
at  the  patrol  post  and  either  walk, 
hitch,  or  flag  down  another  PMV  that 
will  take  you  in  for  20t . 


SOUTHERN 

This  23,000  sq  km  province  was  once 
the  remotest  area  of  the  region,  and 
the  last  in  PNG  to  be  contacted  (in 
1935).    There  was  no  real  European 
settlement  until  the  1950s.  Today 
the  extension  of  the  Highlands  Highway 
into  this  province  is  the  main  stimu- 
lus to  development,  and  several  tea 
plantations  have  been  created.  There 
are  cattle  ranches  at  lalibu  and 
Pangia.     Traditional  villages,  water- 
falls, and  rivers  with  good  fishing 
(a  cassowary  reserve),  and  pig  kills 
if  they're  on.    The  lalibu  baskets 
are  woven  from  a  coarser  fiber  than 
the  famous  Buka  baskets  and  are  a 
darker  brown. 

MENDI 

The  center  of  the  Southern  Highlands. 
Hardly  a  town,  Mendi  (pop.  4,131  in 
1980)  is  more  a  scattered  collection 
of  stores  and  offices  clustering  around 
the  airstrip,     {getting  there:  The 
Mendi-Mt.  Hagen  bus  line  operates  on 
Mon. ,  Wed.,  Fri . ,  and  Sat.,  leaving 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  bank  in  Mendi 
at  0830,  and  arriving  somewhere  near 
the  Christian  Book  Shop  in  Mt.  Hagen 
at  1330.    Bus  fare  is  K5;  a  PMV  costs 
K4.    A  PMV  from  Mendi  to  Tari  is  KIO. 
the  road  to  Mendi:    Go  from  Mt.  Hagen 
to  Mendi  on  the  new  road  via  Kaupena 
(127  km),  but  try  coming  back  on  the 
much  less  traveled  (only  1  or  2  trucks 
a  day)  old  road  via  Tambul   (137  km), 
a  more  gratifying  visual  experience. 


HIGHLANDS 

Villages  include  traditional  long- 
houses,  and  sausage-shaped  passion- 
fruit  grows  wild  beside  small  streams. 
The  road  runs  right  around  Mt.  Giluwe 
(4,161  m),  which  is  not  difficult  to 
climb.     On  the  way  up  Giluwe,  build 
your  own  hut,  talk  with  the  mountain 
spirits,  get  a  rat  for  breakfast. 
There's  a  market  at  Tambul  on  Wed. 
and  Sat.,  and  plenty  of  PMVs  from  there 
back  to  Mt .  Hagen  for  K2.     At  Tomba  you 
can  continue  your  journey  by  turning 


nasai  septum:    Tlie  carnlaglnous  membrane 
betveen  the  tVKj  passages  of  the  nose.  The 
Australian  aborigine*,  tribes  of  New  Guinea 
and  others  throughout  the  Pacific  region, 
often  bored  through  this  septum  so  that 
they  could  insert  wood,  bone  or  boar's  tusks. 
These  served  as  decoration  and  also  for 
ritual  purposes,  when  the  various  decora- 
tions meant  various  things:    e.g.,  when  the 
boar's  tusks  are  pointing  downward,  they  are 
going  to  war.     Pictured  is  a  New  Guinea 
warrior  with  boar's  tusks  through  the  septum. 
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left  for  Enga  Province,    atay:  The 

Menduli  Guesthouse,  run  by  the  United 
Church,  is  several  km  out  of  Mendi  on 
the  old  roftd.   The  charge  la  K7  pp 
plua  K2  for  breakfast,  K2.50  lunch, 
and  KA  dinner;  you  may  use  their 
washing  machine.    No  camping  at  the 
Menduli  Guesthouse;  they  say  rascals 
cause  trouble  to  campers.    In  fact 
one  shouldn't  go  walking  about  at 
nighttime  anywhere  on  the  roads  out- 
aide  of  town  and  village  centers.  Tou 
hear  of  travelers  being  robbed.  The 
'rascals',  school  dropouts,  have  quite 
a  bad  raputatioci  all  over  PMC. 


hiking;    The  best  way  to  see  the 
Southern  Highlands  is  on  foot.  Get 
back  into  the  villages  over  the  hills; 
you'll  find  the  people  aren't  as 
uptight  as  those  in  the  provinces  to 


the  E.    There's  plenty  of  open  country- 
si      for  spectacular  views;  for  example, 
head  over  to  Sunda,  then  further  to  the 
mountain  trail  to  the  W.    On  this  side 
you  will  come  out  near  PinJ  to  head 
N  on  the  dirt  road  through  Munhiu, 
then  over  the  pass  to  Hum  and  Map  and 
back  to  Mendl,  a  3  or  4  days*  walk. 
Try  hiking  in  the  Kagua/Tari  area,  or 
bevond  this  to  Lake  Kopiago,   the  2 
most  recently  opened  regions.  For 
Lake  Kutubu  take  the  weekly  flifsht 
from  Mendi   to  Pinnga   (K18),  thon 
hike  on  a  good  wide  track  to  the  lake 
in  4  or  5  hours.    Cross  the  lake  by 
canoe  to  the  Island  %fhere  you  may 
stay  in  the  Haus  Kiap.     If  it  is  dark 
when  you  arrive,  the  people  of  the 
village  will  come  out  with  torches. 

lead  vo'.i  up   to  the  house,   and  llcht 

a  fire  for  you.    A  really  satisfying 
trip. 


ENGA  PROVINCE 


Bnga,  the  most  primitive  of  PNG's 
20  provinces,  is  the  one  area  where 

deadly  tribal   warfare  continues 
unchecked  to  this  day.     Enga  Province 
was  created  out  of  the  Western 
Highlands  In  1973.    The  first  Austral- 
ian patrol  passed  through  the  area  In 
1938  on  their  way  from  Mt.  Hagen  to 
Telefomin,  and  before  1960  very  few 
Europeans  had  entered  the  arp.i. 
Today  the  people  of  Enga  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  tremendous  struggle  for 
and  against  cultural  change.  Govern- 
ment officers  often  meet  with  anger 
and  hostility  when  they  try  to  bring 
'progress*  to  the  Enga.  European 
influence  is  much  loss  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  Highlands.  The 
Zn^a  people  have  a  common  language 
which  has  more  apeakera  (164,000) 
than  any  other  native  language  in  PNC. 
Many  of  the  men  still  wear  wigs.  Enga 
is  a  remote  region  of  fast-flowing 
rivers  churning  through  steep  valleys. 
Most  of  the  trees  have  disappeared  in 
the  face  of  continuously  shifting 
slaah-and-bum  cultivation,  and  grass- 
lands are  everywhere.     The  people 
lead  hard  lives,  cultivating  gardens 
and  living  on  mountain  slopes  right 


up  to  the  2,750  m  level,  getting 
^il*".^"    A  ™^  from  Mount  Hagen  to 
Wabag  is  K4.    There's  a  pass  2,900  m 
high  between  Mount  Hagen  and  Wapena- 
munda . 

sijghts:    Wabag  (pop.  1,518  In  1980), 
the  provincial  capital,  has  only  1 
expensive  Australian  hotel  (the  only 
one  in  the  province),  so  plan  on 
camping  or  staying  in  villages. 
Visit  the  Enga  Cultural  Center  in 
Wabag  for  an  introduction  to  the 
culture.     It's  possible  to  make  a 
loop  through  Enga  from  Baiyer  River 
to  Wabag  (via  Kompiam),  then  Wabag  to 
Mendi  (via  Laiagara  and  Kandep). 
Another  road  goes  as  far  as  Porgera. 
Kandep  is  situated  on  a  small  lake  in 
a  very  scenic  location.    Don*t  count  - 
on  finding  many  vehicles  along  these 
roads.     It's  not  easy  to  travel  in 
this  part  of  PNG;  there  are  few 
comforts  on  this  road  to  the  Stone 
Age.     For  the  adventurer  who  is 
willing  to  hike  up  off  the  highways 
and  meet  some  of  the  most  primitive 
people  in  the  world  on  their  own 
terms,  however,  this  is  prime  ter- 
ritory. 
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MADANG  PROVINCE 


Waf  rata;    About  midway  between  Lae 
and  Goroka  on  the  Highlands  HiRhway, 
Uatarals  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
road  to  the  town  of  Madang.  Hitch 
or  catch  a  PMV  to  Watarala  from  Lae 
(168  km,  K2.50)  or  Goroka  (150  kn, 
K2.50)  then  wait  on  the  corner  for 
transport  from  Watarals  to  Madang 
(172  Im,  K5).    There  are  quite  a  few 
rivers  to  be  forded  between  Dumpu  and 
UainOt  but  if  you  leave  early  enough, 
you  can  nake  It  through  to  Madang 
from  Goroka  or  lae  In  a; day. 

Biimbu  village;    See  Councillor  Moba; 
aleep  on  a  bamboo  floor  and  have  a 

bit  of  food  in  the  morning  for  Kl. 
Next  door  hear  joyous  Lutheran  hymn 
singing  with  the  Niuginians'  own 
melodies.    Dumpu;    Get  here  by  FNV 
or  by  hitching  from  Bumbu .    A  side 
road  from  Dumpu  (52  km  from  Watarals) 
goes  up  to  the  infamous  Shaggy  Ridge, 
a  bitter  WW  II  battle  site  where  the 
Japanese  made  their  last  stand.  It's 
a  2-day  walk  up  to  the  ridge  (caves, 
bombs,  bunkers,  etc.),  but  right  next 
to  the  main  road  by  the  airstrip  In 
Dumpu  Is  part  of  a  wrecked  U.S. 
bomber. 

Uslno :     Farther  on  past  Dumpu  towards 
Madang,  106  km  from  Watarals.  Visit 
Dutch  trader  Maarten  who's  been  in 
Hew  Guinea  for  17  years.    Stay  In  his 
Hew  Guinea-style  house  near  the  Tamu 
River,  K3  bed/breakfast  plus  30t  per 
meal  (local  vegetarian  food,  sago 
cakes,  coffee,  and  maybe  even  croco- 
dile meat).     If  you  feel  like  eating 
a  papaya,  go  out  in  the  yard  and 
knock  one  off  a  tree.    See  ordinary 
village  life,  people  making  grasa 
skirts  and  vegetable  fiber  bags 
(bilum)\  walk  in  the  taro  gardens. 
Lota  of  nearby  villages  to  discover. 
Amuse  yourself.     Saunter  to  the  Rami 
River  with  gigantic  Mt.  Wllhelm 
(4,509  m)  in  the  distance,  and  have 
a  awlm.     Cassowary  country.  Ask 
when  Richard  is  taking  his  outboard 
down  the  Ramu  to  Angoram.  There's 
a  crocodile  hunter's  shack  1%  days 
by  boat  downriver  from  Maarten' a. 


fretting  there;    Usino  Patrol  Post  la 
7  km  off  the  main  Watarais-Madang 

Road,  and  Maarten's  is  just  past  a 
small  stream  another  7  km  down  towards 
the  Ranu.    A  PMV  from  Uslno  to  Madang 
la  R2. 

MMMHG 

3A0  km  NW  of  Lae  with  a  population  of 
21,332  (1980),  Madang  is  a  small, 

sleepy  park-like  tropical  port  sitting 
on  a  coral  promontory  that  shelters 
a  fine  deep-water  harbor  scattered 
«»ith  reef  a  and  islands.    Madang 's 
lagoons  are  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  klongs  of  Thailand.    The  seaside 
around  Itodang  comprises  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenery  in  PNG.    There  are 
many  sports  to  participate  in:  golf, 
tennis,  sailing,  water-skiing  and  game 
fishing.    One  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  pleasant  towns  in  all  of  PNG,  and 
second  only  to  Rabaul  as  a  favorite 
of  travelers,    Madang 's  streets  are 
lined  with  massive  casaurina  trees, 
hibiscus,  and  bougainvillea.     It  is 
known  for  its  easygoing  people,  and 
its  coconut  groves. 

history:    Madang  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est German  settlements  and  plantations. 
The  city,  in  fact,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Modllon  Plantation,  eatabliahed 
by  the  Germans  in  1884.     Some  of  the 
great  shade  trees  planted  at  this 
time  which  sentinel  Madang *s  acrMts 
(and  also  are  found  alone  the  coast) 

even  survived  thr  wartime  bombing 
during  the  Japanese  occupation.  The 
German  Lutheran  Church  Mission  arrived 
in  1887  and  established  itself  at 
Bongu.     In  1895  the  German  Neu  Guinea 
Kompagnie  capital  moved  32  km  from 
Bogadjlm  (Stephansort)  up  the  coast 
to  this  locale,  then  called  Friedrick 
Wilhelmshaf en.     The  reason?  Twenty- 
five  German  administrators  had  been 
left  dead  from  disease  or  deprivation 
in  Stephanaort*8  cemetery. 

events:    See  the  ffarborasa  Pestival 
in  June  when  traditional  dance  teams 
from  many  areas  of  PNG,  Korea,  Japan, 
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and  the  Philippines  converge  on  Madang. 
Canoe-racing,  diving,  and  a  gne  fisM- 
ing  cournaaent  tak«  plac«  as  well. 

List«-n  to  Madnng's  bamboo  bands,  whose 
melodious  notes  are  made  by  striking 
the  open  ends  of  hollow  bamboo  logs 
with  rubber  thongs. 

Retting  there;    Air  Niugini  has  flights 
to  Wewak  (K51),  Hanus  (K63),  and  Goroka 
CK2^->)  .     For  sea  transportation,  Luther- 
an Shipping  offers  the  convenience  of 
frequent  regular  departures  and  good 
ships;  Europeans,  however,  mist  travel 
first  class   (deck  class  is  reserved 
for  natives).     They  have  weekly  de- 
partures for  Wewak,  Altape,  Vanimo, 
Wuvulu,  and  Lae.    There  can  be  up  to  3 
ships  a  week  to  Lae  (K24  first  class, 
iQ2  deck),  and  one  every  3  weeks  to 
Rabaul.    Try  for  a  student  discount; 
buy  meals  on  board.    Small  boats  leave 
frori  the  Lutheran  Shipping  ^^Tharf  sev- 
eral tiroes  a  week  for  Wasu  (K4) ,  Saidor 
(K3),  and  Manam  Island  (K4).    The  other 
shipping  offices  will  give  you  the  same 
old  story,  'Not  licensed  to  carry  pas- 
sengers,' but  you  may  get  on  by  talking 
to  the  captain.    Ask  around  the 
wharfs. 

local  transport :     Nowhere  in  totm  is 

so  far  that  you  can't  walk  there.  Or 
take  the  Madang  Bus  Service  around 
town  and  out  to  the  Teachers  College 
and  airport  for  30t.    Rent  a  canoe  to 
paddle  yourself  around  Nadang  for  a 
kina  or  two  from  one  of  the  locals 
near  the  Madang  Fishing  Clubt  or  be- 
hind the  CWA  cottage. 


of  these  is  the  Lutheran  Hostel  on  Dai 
Crescent  farther  down  Modllon  Road 
behind  the  tobacco  factory  and  towards 
the  hospital.     Intended  primarily  for 
locals,  it  takes  travelers  willing  to 
share  facilities  st  K2  in  the  dormi- 
tory or  60t  to  camp.    Food  isn't  in- 
cluded.    One  nf  the  most  popular  places 
to  stay  around  Madang  is  Siar  Island, 
where  Simon  Tewa  gives  you  a  place  in 
his  bungalow  with  all  meals  for  K3  pp. 
Siar  Island  could  be  a  bit  touristy  at 
times  with  boatloads  coning  over  on 
guided  tours,  but  they  only  stay  an 
hour,  so  you  have  peace  and  quiet  for 
the  other  23.     There's  good  swinming 
and  snorkel ing  here,  but  don't  expect 
a  private  chalet  -  be  prepared  to  rough 
it.    PNC  would  be  n  wonderful  place  if 
there  were  a  few  more  Siar  Islands  scat- 
tered around.    To  get  there,  take  a  RfV 
from  Madang  market  to  Siar  village  (40t) 
then  find  a  canoe  to  paddle  you  across 
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Stay;    Best  all-around  place  to  stay 
is  the  Lutheran  Guest  House  on  Coralita 

Street  out  towards  the  Coastwatchers 
Lighthouse.     There  are  some  pleasant 
views  from  this  summer  cottage-like 
hotel.    Running  KB  pp  for  bed/break- 
fast, huge  colonial  meals  (with  real 
lemonade)  are  served  at  0700,  1230,  and 
1800.    Trouble  is.  it's  often  filled  up 
with  ■issionaries  and  their  families, 
so  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  in.  A 
little  back  towards  town  on  Coast- 
watchers  Ave.  is  the  Country  Women's 
Assn.  (CWA)  Cottage  with  well-equipped 
cooking  facilities;  accommodation  KIO 
pp  (K50  a  week).    Cheaper  than  either 
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to  Che  Island  for  50t.    Slaon  makes 

several  trips  a  week  Into  Madang,  so 
you'll  be  able  to  hitch  a  ride  back 
with  him. 

eats  and  entertaloment ;    There's  a 

Chicken  Bar  near  the  chemist  and  a 
Chinese  take-away  at  the  Cultural 
Crater  site.    Also  try  Carpenters 
Big  Kal  Haus  on  Modilon  Road  near  the 
Fire  Hall;  meat  and  rice  for  50t ,  meat 
pies  20t,  milkshakes  30t.    One  of  the 
best  bars  in  PNG,  the  Madang  Hotel  Is 
right  on  the  w.it.r  front ,  and  offers 
good  counter   lunrht-s   for  K2-3.  But 
the  cheapest  meals  are  in  the  mess 
out  at  the  Teachers  College:  breakfast 
0630-0730  (20t),  lunch  1200-1300  (20t), 
dinner  1700-1813  (40t).    Buy  cheap 
eaanad  foods  at  Hadang  Supply  Center. 
The  Madang  Market  is  biggest  on  Sat. 
morning.     Look  for  ritpit  which  re- 
sembles a  thin  husk  of  corn,  and  grows 
on  a  stalk  like  sugarcane.    Also  for 
sale  are  colorful  necklaces,  braceletSi 
and  ornamental   collars  made  locally 
from  seeds  and  shells.     Catch  a  film 
for  only  40t  at  the  Modilon  Native 
Theatre.  1930  daily  except  Monday. 

infonpattont    The  Christian  Book  Center 
in  town  has  a  selection  of  topographi- 
cal maps  of  PNG.     More  maps  are 
available  at  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  out  in  the  new  Msdang  Town 
Council  bttlldillg.     One  large  map  of 
the  Madang  area  sells  for  K1.50, 
while  smaller  cadastral  maps  of 
Karkar,  Lae,  or  the  Sepik  go  for  7St. 
The  public  library  Is  in  the  same 
building  (Hon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
0930-1230/1300-1700,  Wed.  1000-1200/ 
1330-1600,  Sat.  0830-1030)  where  you 
may  read  the  latest  magazines.  The 
Teachers  College  also  has  an  inter- 
esting library  with  numerous  books  on 
PNG  and  the  Pacific. 

sights;  The  best  introduction  to  the 
beauty  of  this  city  is  to  see  it  froa 

the  water.     Head  over  to  the  Lutheran 
Shipping  Wharf  behind  Madang  Supply 
to  catch  the  small  launch  which 
shuttles  back  and  forth  all  day 

between  Madang  Supply,  DCA,  and 
Kranket  Island  for  lOt.     Kranket  is 
a  delightful  little  place  with  no 


cars,  only  a  footpath  between  the 
comfortable  thatched  houses.  There's 
good  swiaaning  from  Che  Kranket  wharf, 
and  you  could  even  stay  and  canp  out. 
On  the  way  back  ask  them  to  drop  you 
off  at  DCA,  close  to  Jant  Pty.  Ltd., 
the  office  of  the  big  chip  mill  across 
the  harbor  towards  the  airport.  Ba- 
tablished  in  1974,  the  Jant  Mill  is 
the  province's  biggest  business  with 
700  employees.    Tours  are  available 
Mon.-Frl.  0800-1600.    The  extensive 
logging  done  in  the  forests  near 
Mcidang  is  matched  by  a  reforestation 
project.    The  wood  chips  are  exported 
to  Japan  by  the  parent  company,  Honshu 
Paper  of  Tokyo,  for  the  manufacture 
of  cardboard. 

old  cemetery:      Rack  in  town  on  a  knob 
of  a  hill  by   the  market   the  old  German 
cemetery  contains  combs  of  members  of 
the  old  Neu  Guinea  Kompagnie.    At  one 
point  so  many  were  dying  that  the 
Germans  were  forced  to  move  their 
headquarters  from  ffsdang  to  New 
Britain  Island.     Some  of  the  tomb- 
stones were  scarred  by  bullets  during 
'«fW  II.     The  cemetery  is  shaded  by 
giant  rain  trees  and  casuarlnas,  and 
in  the  early  evening,  swarms  of  fruit 
bats  dive  and  whirl  around  the 
tree tops. 

the  market:     Directly  behind  the  old 
graveyard.     The  biggest  market  is  on 
Sat.  when  the  locals  sell  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  handicrafts  such  as 
fine  shell  bracelets  and  long  gor- 
geous shell  necklaces.    Across  the 
sportsfield  and  past  the  CWA  Cottage 
is  the  Elizabeth  Sowerby  Orchid  House, 
surrounded  by  parkland. 

Coastwatchers  Memorial:  This  symbol 
of  Madang  is  located  near  the  harbor 

entrance.     Just  follow  Coastwatchers 
Avenue  under  hibiscus  and  bougainvillea 
trees  along  the  coast  and  onto  Coro- 
nation Drive  to  this  stark  white  27-m 
hicli  spire.     This  monument  is  dedicat- 
ed Co  Che  men  who  stayed  behind  enemy 
lines  to  report  the  movements  of 
Japanese  aircraft  and  shipping  to  the 
Allied  Forces  in  the  perilous  years 
of  1942-43.    Catch  the  view  of  Bagabag 
Island  to  the  left.    From  the  light- 
house. Coronation  Drive  follows  the 
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seaside  right  around  to  the  Smuggler's 
Inn;   this  stretch  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  drives  in  the  whole  South 
Pacific.     See  flying  foxes  in  the 
casuarina  trees,  war  relics,  and  enjoy 
the  swimming  areas.     Skipjack  tuna 
leap  aiter  smaller  fish  only  meters 
from  the  shore.    At  the  Lions  Reserve 
Beach,  just  walk  past  the  'Beware  of 
Crocodiles'  sign  and  swim  out  to  the 
incredible  coral  reef  alive  with 
bright  tropical   fish  just  5  m  from  the 
beach.     For  skin  divers  (bring  your 
own  gear)  dive  around  the  coral  reefs 
and  the  many  wartime  wrecks.    Make  a 
short  sidetrip  up  to  see  the  fine 
stained  glass  windows  imported  from 
Germany  for  the  modern  Catholic  cathe- 
dral.    Tusbab  High  School  has  a  col- 
lection of  artifacts  in  a  small  hut, 
a  fair-size  aviary  with  some  affec- 
tionate cockatoos  who  let  you  scratch 
their  heads,  and  a  relief  map  of  the 
Province  of  Madang.     The  students  have 
a  singsing  dance  group.     Nearby  is  the 
Madang  Museum  and  Cultural  Center  which 
also  includes  a  tourist  information 
office  and  a  craft  shop. 


Kokaoo  bird  at  Tusbab  High  School,  Madang 


VICINITY  OF  MADANG 

Yrbob  Village:     Just  past  the  hospi- 
tal on  Yabob  Road,  a  scenic  road  to 
the  left  leads  to  Yabob  village  where 
traditional,  mostly  terra  cotta 
pottery  is  made.    Coastal  trading 
expeditions  to  exchange  pottery  for 
food  were  made  in  pre-European  times. 
There  are  fine  view  points  along  the 
road,  a  Japanese  War  Memorial,  and  a 
pottery  store.     Many  Sepik  people 
who  work  in  the  plantations  in  this 
area  sell  carvings  and  pottery  along 
the  roads  near  Madang,  and  more  of 
the  same  sort  of  pots  are  made  at 
Bil  Bil  village,  6  km  beyond  Yabob. 

the  Balek  Wildlife  Sanctuary:  This 
reserve,  16  km  and  40t  by  PMV  from 
Madang,  has  caves  with  sulphur 
springs,  clear  water,  and  many  fish. 
A  guide  will   lead  you  along  a  path 
to  the  far  side  of  the  hill  where 
there's  another  cave.     Admission  50t. 
Near  the  sanctuary  is  Asuar,  and  the 
Gogol  River  bridge,  then  it's  another 
15  km  to  Bogad j im  (Bom),  which  the 
Germans  called  Stephansort,  to  the 
left  on  Astrolabe  Bay.     Look  for  the 
grave  of  Kurt  von  Hagen  in  the  old 
German  cemetery  at  Bogadjim.  This 
German  administrator  was  killed  in 
1897  while  trying  to  arrest  2  murder- 
ers.    From  Bogadjim  the  Rai  Coast 
extends  E  beyond  Saidor.     The  Russian 
explorer  Count  Miklucho  Maclay  tried 
to  have  this  part  of  New  Guinea  an- 
nexed to  Russia  in  1874,  but  the 
Tzar  rejected  the  idea,    other  sights: 
Visit  a  coconut  or  cocoa  plantation 
in  the  area.     If  you  cycle  out  past 
the  airport  on  the  N  coast  road  you'll 
pass  by  a  few  carving  places  before 
you  reach  Siar  village  on  a  lagoon 
on  the  fringe  of  a  coconut  planta- 
tion.    Siar  Island  with  its  great 
coral  reef  lies  a  short  distance 
offshore. 

the  north  coast  road:     For  a  good 
view  of  the  countryside  around  Madang, 
turn  left  at  the  'Institut  Bilong 
Tokples'  sign  lU  km  N  of  Madang. 
It's  a  rigorous  U-Vm  hike  to  the  top 
of  Mt.  Hanseman  (393  m) ,  but  you  may 

be  able  to  hitch  all  the  way.  From 
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VICIRm  OF  MMMNG 

1.  Nobonob/Mt.  Hanseoan 

2.  North  Coast  Bo«d  (to  Alexlshafen) 

3.  Slar  village 
4*  Slar  Island 

5.  Krank.ec  Island 

6.  airport 

7.  Teachers  College 

8.  Madang  Town  Council 

9.  Yabob  village 

10.  Bil  Bll  village 

11.  Balek  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

12.  road  to  Wataraia,  Bogadjia 


VICINITY 

OF 
MADANG 
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Nobonob  Primary  School  near  t  :  •  uniinlt» 
several  Interesting  footpaths  lead  down 
towards  the  Teachers  College  or  the 
Naln  Road.    Tou  von*t  go  too  far  vrong 
on  your  own,  provided  you  avoid  tuni~ 
offs  to  the  right  which  lead  deeper 
into  the  bush.    See  some  typical  gardens 
and  villages*  fine  scenery  and  forests* 
pretty  streaas  -  allow  yourself  enough 
time  to  enjoy  It.    Twenty  kra  N  of 
Madang  on  the  coast  (30t  by  PMV)  is 
the  Catholic  Nlaaion  station  of  Alex- 
ishafen  founded  in  1904.    >6tlee  the 
touching  religious  community  cemetery 
beside  the  hospital.    Walk  between  the 
fine  shade  trees  and  see  the  offshore 
islands.     Alexishafen  was  an  important 
Japanese  army  base  during  the  war; 
there  are  some  rusting  war  relics  in 
the  harbor,  and  the  reaaina  of  a 
Japanese  fighter  airstrip  complete 
with  desolate  wrecks.    The  N  coast 
road  runs  192  km  from  Madang  right 
through  to  Bogia,  K5  by  PMV.  The 
Plantation  Hotel,  U2  km  N  of  Madang 
on  this  road,  charges  K12  pp  for  bed/ 
breakfaat.    The  hotel  haa  a  swiMilng 
pool,  restaurant  (specialising  in 


fresh  fish),  and  a  beer  garden.  Snor- 
keling  and  diving  equipment  are  for 
hire.     Call  82-3176  to  see  if  they 
have  room.    There's  also  very  good 
diving  on  the  coral  reefs,  and  wartime 
wrecks  at  Hansa  Bay,  between  Bogia 
and  Manam  Island.    The  N  coast  road 
vlll  eventually  be  extended  to  link  19 
with  the  road  from  Angoram  to  Vewak, 
with  ferries  to  cross  the  Ramu  and 
Sepik  Rivers.    From  the  mouth  of  the 
Sepik  Biver  to  Finschafen,  the  coast 
slowly  emerges  from  the  sea;  raised 
reefs  are  a  feature  of  thia  whole 
coastline. 

OmHORE  I8LMDS 

Along  this  coast  are  a  nuifrer  of  small 
active  offshore  volcanic  islands  - 
Manam,  Karkar,  and  Long  Island.  There 
are  «ffaite  and  black  sand  beaches,  and 
coral  reef  swimming.    All  are  inhab- 
ited, and  accessible  by  boat  froa 
Madang. 

Manam  Islandt    29  km  off  Bogia  ia  the 
delightful  little  isUnd  of  Msnaa. 
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There's  a  dally  launch  from  Bogia  for 
Kl,  or  catch  a  boat  direct  from  Madang 
with  Lutheran  Shipping  for  K4.  It's 
most  enjoyable  to  follow  the  track 
around  the  island,  but  climbing  the 
active  volcano  (1,800  m)   is  danger- 
ous.    Karkar  Island:     A  typical, 
pleasant  South  Seas  island.     Rich  and 
highly  populated  because  of  Its  vol- 
canic soil,  a  50-km  road  circles 
Karkar,  passing  by  numerous  villages, 
and  coconut  and  cocoa  plantations. 
Plenty  of  beautiful  black-sand  beaches. 
Boats  leave  the  Rabaul  Trading  Wharf 
in  Madang  for  Karkar  daily  except 
Sunday  at  about  1100,  fare  K3.  Dif- 
ferent boats  land  at  different  wharfs: 
Kulllu  at  the  top  of  the  island,  Dogo- 
wan  and  Biabi  at  the  bottom  (closest 
and  fastest).    The  crossing  takes  4-5 
hours.     Boats  go  back  to  Madang  daily 
except  Sat.  at  1100.     From  Karkar  it's 
possible  to  take  a  boat  to  nearby 
Bagabag  Island  (K2),  then  another  a  few 


days  later  from  Bagabag  to  Madang  (K3) 
From  the  wharf  on  Karkar  hitch  or 
catch  a  PMV  to  Mom  village,  4  km  off 
the  main  road.     From  Mom  you  can 
climb  to  the  rim  of  Mt .  Uluman  (1,200 
m)  .  Karkar' s  active  volcano  which 
last  erupted  in  1979.     Takes  3  hours 
to  ascend,  so  allow  3  hours  or  more 
for  the  roundtrip.    A  young  man  will 
guide  you  for  a  couple  of  kina.  There 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  smoking 
crater  from  the  top.    No  organized 
places  to  stay  on  Karkar,  but  you  may 
stay  in  villages  or  camp.     Someone  on 
the  boat  over  may  invite  you  to  their 
home.     The  people  of  Mom  welcome  visit 
ors;  contribute  something  if  you  stay. 
Long  Island:     The  wildlife  sanctuary 
on  Long  Island  is  home  to  numerous 
varieties  of  birds.    Large  marine 
turtles  come  to  the  island  to  breed. 
There  are  2  active  volcanic  craters, 
one  of  which  contains  a  lake. 


looking  across  Hansa  Bay  at  Manam  Island's 
active  volcano 
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THE  SEPIK  PROVINCES 


The  Sepik  area  is  divided  into  2  pro- 
vinces:    East  Sepik,  with  its  center 
at  We%rak,  known  for  its  haus  tambarans 
and  fine  art  work;  and  West  Sepik, 
the  more  remote,  retaining  unmatched 
natural  beauty.     This  whole  area  of 
extensive  lowland  swamp  country, 
grasslands,  great  snake-like  river 
systems,  savannah,  rain  forests,  numer- 
ous isolated  clans,  and  outstanding 
crafts,  is  located  in  the  far  NW  corner 
of  PNG.     The  Sepik  Provinces,  because 
they  consist  of  swamps  backed  by  lakes, 
streams,  and  mangroves,  are  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  best  preserved 
reservoirs  of  animal,  reptile,  insect, 
plant,  and  bird  life  anywhere.  The 
sinuous  Sepik  River  cuts  a  ribbon  of 
gunmetal  gray  through  this  green 
expanse  on  its  1,130  km  journey  from 
the  Victor  Emmanuel  Mountains  to  the 
Bismarck  Sea,  and  is  navigable  for 
nearly  its  entire  length.     The  mouth 
of  the  Sepik  is  almost  2  km  wide, 
with  banks  up  to  3  km  apart  (usually 
varying  from  500  to  1,500  m  across), 
twisting  and  turning  through  some  of 
the  most  impenetrable  parts  of  PNG. 
This  waterway  with  its  countless  tri- 
butaries, is  the  lifeline  and  chief 
communications  link  for  some  70,000 
tribespeople  living  along  its  banks 
in  small  villages  amid  wild  pitpit. 
Isolated  groups  include  the  Wogamush, 
the  Washkuks,  and  the  May  River  people. 
Some  tribes  aren't  even  aware  than  an 
ocean  exists!     This  great  river  was 
first  navigated  in  1885  by  the  zool- 
ogist Dr.  Otto  Finsch  when  he  went 
48  km  upstream  in  a  whaleboat  rowed 
by  4  oarsmen,  and  named  the  great 
river  after  the  German  Kaiserin.  As 
in  1885,  white  herons  still  flap  laz- 
ily up  from  the  reeds,  hawks  and  eagles 
wheel  across  the  sky,  and  ospreys 
perch  on  floating  tree  trunks  and 
scrub  islands.    Enormous  butterflies 


lighten  the  darkness  of  the  rainforest, 
pale  orchids  cling  to  rotting  tree 
trunks,  and  here  and  there  one  can 
see  the  cascading  scarlet  Flame  of 
the  Forest.    There  are  clouds  of 
mosquitoes  at  night;  to  combat  them, 
you  must  constantly  fan  yourself 
with  leaves,  or  carry  an  effective 
repellent.     Villagers  steer  canoes 
carved  into  the  likeness  of  croco- 
diles from  a  single  tree  trunk. 
Fishermen  and  traders  selling  owl- 
head  pottery  glide  along  the  river 
from  one  settlement  to  the  other. 
But  the  outside  world  has  come  to  the 
Sepik:     many  of  the  dugout  canoes 
you  see  are  now  powered  by  shiny 
outboard  motors,  and  fishing  nets 
often  are  made  of  green  nylon  manu- 
factured in  Japan. 

crafts:     Some  of  the  best  artists  in 
PNG  live  on  the  Sepik.     Their  handi- 
crafts, woodcarvings ,  and  pottery, 
found  in  museums  worldwide,  are  among 
the  finest  and  most  sought  after  by 
connoisseurs.     Only  the  Congo  River 
surpasses  the  Sepik  as  an  outstand- 
ing source  of  primitive  art.  When 
buying,   there  are  large  selections 
to  choose  from  in  the  artifact  shops 
in  the  towns,  but  the  best  finds  are 
out  in  the  villages.  Traditional 
Sepik  masks  are  divided  into  ancestor 
masks  (overlaid  carved  wood),  yam  masks 
(bent  rattan  framework),  and  devil 
masks  (woven  bark).     Both  their  cere- 
monial and  utilitarian  art  draw  in- 
spiration from  nature  and  myths. 
The  great  white  heron  and  crocodiles 
are  favorite  motifs  in  much  Sepik 
carving.     Carvings  meant  for  the 
tourist  trade  have  a  smooth  polish, 
and  are  already  produced  assembly- 
line  fashion.     But  the  real  back- 
river  pieces  are  rough  and  dirty 
looking:  you  can  always  shine  them 


1 


up  later   (if  vou  must).     In  snne 
districts  you  can  still  barter  for 
carvings.    There  are  pottery  centers 
(colled  pottery  tempered  with  sand) 
around  the  middle  Sepik  at  Aibom  on 
Chambri  Lake;  great  flrebaskets  are 
also  made,  used  for  portable  cooking 
and  as  ant  1 -mosquito  smudge  pots. 
Pots  and  baskets  hang  from  striking 
food  hooks.     Big  slit-log  drums 
(gcopomt)  can  send  rather  complex 
messages  over  Ions',  distances.  The 
long  or  hock-nosed  masks  of  the  lower 
Sepik  are  typical  of  the  'beak  style.* 
The  process  was  carried  one  step 
further  by  the  Arambak  people  of  the 
upper  Kawawari  River,  whose  yipwon 
or  Kamanggabi  figures  featured  a 
series  of  pronounced  opposing  hooks. 
These  long,  pole-like  carvings  person- 
ified spirits  whose  advice  was  sought 
for  hunting  or  war.    The  Xatmul  people 
of  the  middle  Sepik  were  the  most 
famous  artists  of  PNG;  they  built  the 
grandest  hcais  tambcoKins  on  the  river, 
and  made  a  great  variety  of  masks  and 
carvings  of  all  kinds.    The  Washkuk 
in  the  upper  Sepik  were  known  for 
their  orator's  stools,  which  Incorp- 
orate a  carved  human  figure  in  relief. 
These  were  never  used  aa  seats,  hut 
were  touched  or  beaten  with  palm 
fronds  to  emphasize  points  during 
debates. 

haus  tajvheran:    The  Sepik  people  have 
their  own  style  of  architecture.  Haus 
teanbtxrana  are  folk  spirit  houses  found 
on  the  winding  roads  near  Maprik, 
113  km  W  of  Wcwak,  and  in  the  Sepik 
River  area,  where  they  dominate  the 
slqfllnes  of  villages  lining  this 
mighty  river.    The  Maprik  haus  tanboOP' 
ans  are  quite  different  from  those  on 
the  Sepik  River.     The  latter  have 
large  carved  pillars  supporting  an 
arched  roof  over  open  sides,  while 
the  Maprik  A-frame  facade  is  boldly 
painted  at  the  top  and  has  a  small 
door  at  the  bottom  opening  to  a  dark, 
inclined  interior.    With  their  soaring 
decorated  gables,  richly  carved  pillars, 
ornately  painted,  forward-leaning 
fronts,  and  sloping  thatched  roofs, 
these  towering  A-frnmod  Maprik  spirit 
dwellings  look  like  thatched  rocket 
ships  on  the  launching  pad.  Their 
facades  of  flattened  bark  are  richly 
painted,  with  yellow. the  dominant 


lOaianggabi  figure 


color,  combined  with  red,  black,  and 
white.     In  Abelam  art  the  emphasis  Is 
on  color  rather  than  sculptural  form. 
Many  of  the  villages  still  have  them, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  early 
missionaries  who  burned  many  when  they 
came.    Why?   Tcnbcctana  are  the  spirits 
which  dwell  in  the  rain  forest  and 
hills.     Carvings  which  represent  the 
tambarans  were  kept  in  these  spirit 
houses  to  keep  them  safe,  and  to 
placate  the  nature  spirits.     Each  of 
the  carvings  on  and  in  every  building 
has  its  own  story.    Most  of  these 
have  been  bought  up  by  rich  tourists, 
however,  and  the  houses  are  now  used 
almost  exclusively  as  tourist  at- 
tractions, or  as  social  club  houses. 
Much  of  their  previous  spiritual 

importance  has  been  lost  to  the  point 
where  women  may  even  enter  them  now* 
The  inauguration  of  a  new  haua  tam-^ 
baran  however  calls  for  a  really  big 
aingaing. 
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fauna  and  flora:    The  mosquitoes 
near  the  river  are  as  big  as  flies. 
There  are  many  brilliant  butterflies 
in  the  Maprik  area.     Notice  too  the 
huge  rain  trees;  cross-sections  are 
used  to  make  fine  tables.     The  mighty 
Sepik  flows  slowly  by,  heavily  laden 
with  Nile  cabbage,  a  pest  which  oc- 
casionally blocks  the  smaller  water- 
ways . 


food;    The  staple  food  of  the  Sepik 
is  the  grated  central  trunk  of  the 
sago  palm  (i^aksak)  .     Mix  sago  powder 
with  hot  water  to  get  a  rather  taste- 
less gluey  gray  paste,  though  quite 
satisfying  with  cooked  greens  and 
meat  or  fish.    Otherwise  fry  it  to 
get  a  flat  pancake,   the  Sepik's  bread. 
The  branches  of  the  sago  palm  are 
used  for  thatching. 


Blue  Bird  of  Paradise 
{ParadiBomie  x^olphi) 
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EAST  SEPIK  PROVINCE 


UBIttK 

The  transit  point  for  flights  onward 
to  Irlati  Jaya  and  vice  versa.  A 

nice  little  town  (pop.  19,554  in 
1980)  with  fantastic  coral  reefs  for 
diving  and  snorkellng.    A  large 
Australian  coaMinlty  lives  and  works 
here;  the  Sportsman's  Clttb  is  their 
hangout,     airport :     Boram  Airport 
(WWK)  is  9  km  E  of  town,  20t  by  bus. 
If  you're  arriving  from  Indonesia 
you'll  have  the  hassle  of  getting  in 
at  1505,  too  late  to  make  It  to  the 
banks  which  close  at  1400.    Try  to 
change  aoney  at  the  Hewak  Hotel  with 

the  added  incentive  of  n  sweeping 
panorama,  or  better,  bring  some 
kina  with  you  if  you  can  get  them 
before  leaving  Jayapura,  Irian  Jaya. 
getting  ther^;     Air  Niuglni  and 
Talair  both  have  frequent  flights 
from  Mount  Hagen  to  Wewak  (K47). 
Lutheran  Shipping  has  a  weekly  boat 
from  Wewak  to  Vanimo  and  Madang. 
Spend  a  few  days  in  Vanimo»  then  pick 
up  the  weekly  flight  froa  Hewak  to 
Jayapura,  which  stops  in  Vaniao 


tfn  route.    At  Wewak*s  main  wharfs 

Sepik  Coastal  Agencies  represents 
Lutheran  Shipping. 


from  Wewak  to  Indonesia; 


Banks  in 


Wewak  refuse  to  buy  or  sell  Indonealao 

yvdprah;  banks  In  Jayapura  refuse  to 
buy  or  sell  PNG  kina.    Although  this 
tells  you  a  lot  about  relations 
between  the  2  countries,  it  can  be  a 
real  inconvenience  to  the  traveler. 
Change  any  excess  kina  or  rupiah  into 
U.S.  dollars,  which  both  accept.  The 
authorities  disapprove  of  anyone 
crossing  the  land  border  between  Irian 
Jaya  and  PNG,  although  coming  from 
Indonesia  you  sight  get  away  with  it 
if  your  passport  and  visa  are  in 
order,  and  you  report  to  the  Iminigra- 
tion  officers  in  Vanimo  as  soon  as  you 
get  there.    Most  people  opt  for  the 
weekly  (usually  on  Wed.)  Air  Niuginl 
flight  to  Javapura  from  Wewak  and 
Vanimo.     Departure  tax  is  KIO  (!), 
and  you  clear  cuatoms  in  Vanimo.  On 
arrival  at  Jayapura,  walk  straight 
out  of  the  airport  (watch  for  pick- 
pockets) and  go  ahead  500  m  to  the 
main  highway  where  you  can  pick  up  an 


VICINITY  OF  WEWAK 


Visit  Pasaaa  Ibt*!  High  School  to 
■M  thair  auseuni.     old  and  new 
handicrafts:  clay  pots,  weaving, 

omaments,  wood  carvings, 
ate.   FasMm  B.S.  is  Just  before 
Psassa  Jet.,  23  km  ttm  Ihwsk  on 
the  rMd  to  Maprik. 
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IndoMslan  bemo  Into  town  for  Rp200. 
Those  parked  In  front  of  the  terminal 
charge  from  5  to  10  tines  more. 

stay;    For  food  and  accommodation 

Wewak  is  very  bad  news  indeed,  nbout 
the  worst  in  all  of  PNG.    The  only 
place  for  travelers  to  stay  are  the 
self-contained  flats  of  the  Assembly 
of  God  Transit  House  on  Church  Street 
close  to  the  abandoned  airstrip  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from 
the  AOC  Church;  thev  . hirge  K5.  Prepare 
your  ovn  food  in  their  well-equipped 
but  very  plain  units.    Trouble  is, 
many  of  the  available  beds  arc  pcrman' 
ently  taken  by  missionary  people,  so 
it's  hard  to  get  in.    If  they  tell 
you  the  place  is  full  ask  if  any  of 

their   lorn!   momh'ors  would  ho  wilHnp, 

to  put  you  up  for  a  similar  charge. 
Another  possibility  is  the  home  of 

Ralf  Stiittgf-n,  a  German  expat  who 
takes  guests  at  ICS  pp  for  a  bed,  KIO 
Including  all  meals.    Ralf  lives  near 
Itewak  on  the  road  to  Maprlk;  his 
house  is  the  one  on  the  hilltop  just 
under  the  radio  relay  station.  If 
these  don't  work  out,  you'll  have  to 
plan  on  camping,  or  staying  in  a 
village.    Read  also  'vicinity  of 
Wewak. * 


ea  t ;    Close  to  the  AOG  Just  across 

from  the  public  library  is  Wewak 
Haus  Kai  Kai  with  expensive  greasy- 
spoon  food;  rice  and  stew  K1.20,  a 
piece  of  meat  40t.    Cheaper  is  the 

RSL  Haus  Kni  Kai,  with  meals  for  70t. 
Get  to  it  by^  walking  along  the  road 
towards  town  past  the  small  market, 
then  turning  left  down  the  dirt  road 
opposite  Tjoeng  Siek  Jong  Co.  Buying 
groceries  is  ultimately  better. 
entertainment ;    Movies  are  shown 
nightly  at  the  Garamtit  Theatre,  front 
stalls  60t .     Have  a  look  in  the 
district  library  (Mon.  and  Fri.  1400- 
170n,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Thurs.  0900- 
1200/U00-18OO,  Sat.  0900-1200),  a 
nice  little  reading  room  with  lota 
of  paperbacks. 

Sights;    Take  a  walk  around  Wewak 
Point  bdhlnd  the  town,  where  there 
are  some  caves  and  an  old  cemetery* 

See  some  rather  expensive  Sepik 
carvings  at  the  Melanesian  Arts 
Center.    The  Wewak  Market  is  right 

in  town.     Up  on  Mission  Hill  behind 
the  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  large 
stone  Japanese  Memorial.    There's  a 
magnificent  view  of  Wewak  from  here. 

Farther  around  at  Kreer  Market  on 

f  he   rn;id   tn  rlio  i  i  rP'^'Tt   is  some 


CENTRAL  WEWAK 


CENTRAL  WEWAK 

Wewak  Hotel 

market 

Melanesian  Arts  Center 
Air  Niuginl 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 
Post  Office 
old  wharf 

C;irarnut  Theatre 

RS!    Haus  Kai  Kai 

Wewak  Haus  Kai  Kai 

Local  Govt.  Council/Library 

AOC  Transit  House 

beach 

to  airport,  Maprlk 
to  Cape  Won 
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rusting  WW  II  wreckage.     At  Brand! 
High  School,  E  along  the  coastal 
road,  the  students  have  built  a  tra- 
ditional village  in  the  school 
grounds . 

vicinity  of  Wewak;     The  coastal  road 
runs  all  the  way  to  Aitape,  in  West 
Sepik  Province,  and  to  Terebu,  to 
the  SE  of  Wewak.     It's  a  very  enjoy- 
able drive'  out  as  far  as  Sowam, 
passing  by  plantations  and  seaside 
villages.     Village  boats  leave  almost 
every  afternoon  from  the  old  wharf 
in  Wewak  for  Mushu  and  Kairiru  Islands. 
You'll  find  hotsprings  on  Kairiru  at 
Victory  Bay.     Go  over,  spend  the  night 
in  a  village,  and  come  back  the  next 
morning;  the  fare  is  Kl  each  way.  If 
you   like   it,   stay  a   few  days.  This 
may  be  one  solution  to  Wewak' s  accom- 
modation problem.     Another  is  to  camp 
in  the  picnic  area  at  Camp  Worn  Inter- 
national Memorial  Park,  13  km  W  of 
town,  under  the  control  of  the  Nation- 
al Parks  Board.     Get  permission  from 
the  ran};er  whose  office  is  in  the  LGC 
building  right  near  the  AOG  Mission, 


WEWAK  STRIKE 

15  MARCH  1944 


tel:     86  2226.     If  you  arrive  before 
or  after  business  hours,  look  for  him 
at  his  home  across  the  road  from  the 
park  entrance.     The  picnic  area,  1  km 
farther  down  the  road,  has  toilets 
and  a  good  beach.     Cape  Worn,  only  a 
short  drive  from  the  Wewak  town  center, 
features  war  relics,  parkland,  and  a 
former  airstrip  where  Japanese 
Lieutenant  General  Hatazo  Adachi 
signed  , the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  Japanese  army  in  New  Guinea 
in  the  presence  of  3,000  Australian 
troops  on  13  Sept.   19A5.     There  are 
plaques  commemorating  the  event. 
Notice  the  alternating  brilliance  of 
casuarina  and  blue  gum  trees  along 
the  sides  of  the  memorial,  beaches: 
There  are  beautiful  wide  golden 
bearheN  all   alonp   the  N  coast  road 
near  Wewak,  some  of  the  best  in  the 
country.     Good  body  surfing.  Cape 
Moem  with  its  popular  beach  is  near 
the  Pacific  Islands  Regiment  Barracks. 
It's  possible  to  find  some  nice 
secluded  campsites  around  here  as 
well. 


BURNING  AIRPLANI 


Wewak  strike:    This  picture  shows  a  view  of 
the  Boram  airstrip  (near  center)  with  Wirui 
strip  at  bottom  left  and  Cape  Moem  top  left. 
A  Mitchell  bomber  is  overhead.     The  Japanese 
occupied  New  Guinea  in  19A2,  but  were  re- 
pulsed fron  Papua.     Between  Sept.   19A4  and 


May  19A5,  hundreds  of  sorties  were  flown 
each  month  in  the  Aitape-Wewak  area,  pro- 
viding support  for  ground  operations.  Fi- 
nally, on  13  Sept.  19A3,  the  Japanese  sur- 
rendered at  Wewak. 
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THE  SEPIK  RIVER 


getting  there:     The  principal  road 
access  to  the  Sepik  is  from  coastal 
Wewak  through  Hayfield  to  the  river 
itself  at  Pagwi,  though  now  it's  also 
possible  to  drive  to  Angoram  from 
Wewak.    There  are  many  boats  going 
down  the  Sepik  from  Pagwi  as  far  as 
Lake  Chambri,  but  be  aware  that  it's 
not  cheap  to  travel   this  river.  If 
you  get  enough  people  together  it 
works  out  to  be  less  expensive, 
perhaps  K130  for  a  2-3  day  trip  from 
Pagwi  to  Angoram  in  a  long  canoe  with 
a  25  hp  outboard.     Three  days  is  long 
enough  to  get  the  feel  of  this  great 
river . 

MAPRIK 

The  road  from  Wewak  to  Maprik  is 
through  lush,  heavily  populated  country, 
up  and  down  past  many  traditional 
villages  with  numerous  large  haus 
tambavans  clearly  visible  from  the 
road.     Villagers  catch  birds  and 
flying  foxes  in  nets  strung  between 
high  poles  at  night.    Tour  the  Torri- 
celli  Rainforests  from  the  Government 
Patrol  Post  at  Yangoru.    Maprik  lo- 
cated 7  km  from  the  highway  junction 
at  Hayfield,  is  the  government  center 
for  the  area.    There  are  a  few  offi- 
cial buildings  (council  offices, 
courthouse)  in  the  traditional  style, 
as  well  as  one  hccus  tambapan  beside 
the  bank,  just  about  ready  to  topple. 
A  few  more  can  be  found  at  the  semi- 
abandoned  Maprik  Cultural  Center  on 
the  hill  above  the  hotel.    The  paint- 
ings and  carvings  look  almost  Roman- 
esque in  style;  it's  worth  the  free 
visit,  but  the  building  is  still  not 
completed  as  the  project  ran  out  of 
funds.     The  Abelam  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  hilly  grasslands  of  the  Maprik 
district  all  speak  non-Austronesian 
languages. 


events:     Objects  were  made  to  decor- 
ate the  haw:  tambaran  or  for  the 
annual  yam  cult  festivals  in  July- 
August.    Great  prestige  went  to  the 
man  who  grew  the  largest  yams.  One 
species,  the  Dioscorea  alata,  reached 
lengths  of  3V  m.     At  the  yam  festival, 
the  harvest  was  displayed  in  front  of 
the  haus  tornharans  in  order  to  please 
the  spirits  that  dwelled  therein. 
The  yams  were  tied  to  poles  and  decor- 
ated with  basketry  masks,    stay  and 
eat :    There's  one  expensive  Australian 
hotel.     If  you  have  a  tent,  you're 
fine.     The  only  places  to  eat  are  in 
the  trade  stores,  though  there's  not 
much  more  than  bully  beef.  The 
Maprik  Waken  Hotel  serves  overpriced 
food . 

fj[ora_Ma£rik:    Ask  around  about  the  2- 
day  walking  track  to  the  coast.  Fro« 
Maprik  the  road  continue?  W  through 
Dreikikir  and  Nuku  to  Lumi  in  West 
Sepik  Province.     A  PMV  froa  Maprik  to 
Hayfield  is  4Gt  (7  km),  to  Pagwi  K2 
(48  km),  and  to  Wewak  K4  (113  km). 
vicinity  of  Maprik:     There  are  3  haus 
Utnbai'uriiy  at  Maprik  High  School,    3  km 
S  of  Hayfield  on  the  Pagwi  Road,  but 
it's  best  to  see  the  distinctive 
Maprik  haus  tambavans  in  their  orig- 
inal settings  out  in  the  surrounding 
villages,  where  the  old  men  still  use 
them  as  a  sort  of  social  club.  Ask 
which  village  has  the  biggest  one, 
then  go  for  a  walk. 

PAGWI 

Hitch  to  Hayfield  from  Wewak,  then  on 
to  Pagwi  on  the  river.    Camp  out. 
Not  much  to  see  in  Pagwi  other  than 
the  big  crocodile  farm  20  mln.  walk 
out  of  town  on  the  road  to  Maprik  on 
the  left-hand  side.     Feeding  time 
takes  place  daily  at  1500  (free). 


n 
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A  painted  ancestral  skull  with  clay 
modeling  frooi  the  Sepik.     This  was 
believed  to  be  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  ancestor's  soul. 

Also  see  a  few  carvings  on  the  small 
courthouse  and  LGC  building.  Pagwi 
Market  has  smoked  fish  and  delicious 
small,  round,  red  or  yellow  ton  fruit. 
Canned  foods  cost  a  lot  in  the  out- 
stations,  so  stock  up  here  before  you 
leave. 

from  Pagwi:     Ask  the  Kiap  at  the  Sub- 
district  office  if  he  has  any  govern- 
ment boat!;  going  up  or  down  river, 
for  Tirabunke  or  up  to  Anbunti.  Usu- 
ally free.     Or  hire  a  houseboat,  canoe, 
or  other  craft.     A  canoe  with  a  25  hp 
outboard  can  be  rented  f rom  Ken 
Dowrie's  store  right  where  the  road 
meets  the  Sepik.     Ken  charges  K130 
to  Angorara,   inclusive  of  petrol, 
exclusive  of  meals.     For  this  down- 
river trip,  he  stops  one  night  at 
Chambri  Lake  and  one  night  at  Tanbanan 
Village.     It  costs  Ken  K90  for  the 
petrol  alone,  so  it's  not  nnich  use 
trying  to  bargain  with  him.     Mot  bad 
if  you  can  get  5  or  6  people  together, 
but  be  warned  that  Ken  is  often  booked 
out.     He  also  hires  out  his  canoe  for 
day  trips  to  Chambri  Lake,  K25  or  IC30 


depending  on  which  channel  into  the 

lake  is  open.     Or  ask  for  Sava  Maksic 
who  also  takes  people  to  the  Chambri 
Lakes  and  downriver. 

alternatives :     Another  idea  is  to  go 
upriver  towards  Ambunti  instead  of 
downriver.    There's  a  set  charge  of 
K5  for  passengers  from  Pagwi  to 
Ambunti  on  village  outboards,  so 
this  is  the  best  river  trip  to  take 
if  you're  on  your  own.     Just  wait  by 
the  water  until  somebody's  going. 
There's  often  a  boat  ready  to  embark, 
so  you  can  go  almost  anytime  you 
want  during  daylight  hours.  It's 
usually  more  difficult  to  find  one 
downriver  to  Angoram.     It  could  be 
far  better  just  to  buy  an  old  dugout 
from  the  locals  for  about  K5,  and 
paddle  yourself  down  to  Angoram  in 
about  a  week,  stopping  off  in  vil- 
lages along  the  way.     If  you  can't 
buy  one  at  Pagwi,  try  up  at  Ambunti. 
Only  strong  swimmers  should  attempt 
this,  otherwise  if  you  capsize  you 
could  drown.     Even  more  exciting 
would  be  to  fly  or  take  a  boat  up 
the  Sepik  to  Green  River,  build  a 
raft,  then  float  back  down  to  Marien- 
berg  with  the  current  In  30  days. 
If  you  plan  to  do  this  take  along 
at  least  50  m  of  1-inch  rope  to 
lash  8  big  logs  across  the  bottom, 
and  another  8  crossways  on  top. 
Build  a  little  bamboo  hut  on  top  - 
and  you're  ready  to  go.    Tools  can 
probably  be  borrowed  from  the  mis- 
sionaries or  locals.     The  trouble 
is  getting  the  thing  to  stop  once 
you're  going.     You  may  be  stalled 
in  whirlpools  for  a  couple  of  days 
halfway  down.     Passing  speedboats 
may  agree  to  tow  you  out.  This 
trip  was  first  done  by  2  expats  in 
1973. 

ALONG  THE  SEPIK  RIVER 

Ambunti :     Beautifully  situated  at  a 
bend  in  the  river  where  the  swamp- 
lands of  the  lower  Sepik  change  to 
the  foothills  of  the  upper  Sepik. 
A  government  station  since  1924, 
Ambunti  is  surrounded  on  3  sides  by 
lovely  wooded  hillside,     sights : 
There's  a  market  Tues.-Sat.,  and  a 
small  crocodile  farm  nearby.  Contin- 
ue up  the  road  from  the  market  past  a 
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(THE  NAMES  GIVEN  INDICATE  THE  MAJOR  TRIBAL  AND  LANQUAQE  GROUPS) 


THE  SEP IK  AREA 


1. 

Suain 

21. 

Hunstein  Hountains 

2. 

Sowam 

22. 

Paicwl 

3. 

Dngua 

23. 

Korogo 

A. 

Boi  ken 

24. 

Aibom 

5. 

Walls  Island 

25. 

Chaiabrl  Lake 

6. 

Kalrlru  Island 

26. 

Kan)',anaman 

7. 

Mushu  Island 

27. 

Kan  iiiab  i  t 

8. 

Vokeo  Island 

28. 

Karawari  River 

9. 

Cape  Worn 

29. 

to  Anboin 

10. 

Wewak 

30. 

Tinbunke 

11. 

Capt^  Mo  era 

31. 

Tambanum 

12. 

Passam 

32. 

Yuat  River 

13. 

Yangoru 

33. 

Kambaramba 

U. 

Hayf ield 

Koram  River 

15. 

Mapr ik 

35. 

Angoram 

16. 

Dreikikir 

36. 

Karienberg 

17. 

Nuku 

37. 

Gavien 

18. 

Seplk  River 

38. 

Murlk  Lakes 

19. 

Banggus 

39. 

Terebu 

20. 

Ambuncl 
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Tambanun  mask:    Originally,  villagers 
carved  these  highly  stylized  faces 
painted  with  lime  and  ochre  into  house 
support  posts,  canoe  paddles,  adze 
handles,  and  druns.    A  variety  of  eyes, 
differences  in  the  length  of  the  nose, 
and  more  elaborate  versions  with  birds 
and  crocodiles  carved  in  high  relief, 
ensure  that  no  two  of  these  carved 
pieces  are  ever  the  same. 

drum  house  to  the  35-m  long  Ambunti 
Council  House,  built  entirely  in  the 
haus  tambaran  style  with  a  painted 
bark  roof  and  with  Picasso-like  carv- 
ings standing  around  the  grounds.  The 
statue  with  a  shield  and  a  dog  is 
Aroktomp,  the  first  man  to  come  to 
the  Ambunti  area,  no  one  knows  when. 
On  the  hill  near  the  river  end  of  the 
airstrip  is  the  courthouse,  also  in 
haus  tanbaran  form,  with  some  starkly 
erotic  carvings.    A  striking  view  of 
the  river  from  here,    stay;    The  SIL 
Guesthouse  costs  K5;  can  cook.  Beside 
the  Council  House  is  a  Council  Rest- 
house;  and  you  may  be  able  to  get 
permission  in  the  office  to  sleep  on 
the  bamboo  floor.     There  are  also 
many  empty  houses  along  the  river. 


from  Ambunti:     Ask  for  Harry,  who 
takes  his  speedboat  down  to  Pagwi  (K5) 
each  week.     He'll  let  you  camp  out 
behind  his  SPCA  coffee  warehouse. 
Ask  the  ADO  in  the  District  Office  if 
he  has  any  government  boats  going  up 
to  the  May  River  or  down  to  Pagwi. 

vicinity  of  Ambunti:    Walk  3  hours 
along  a  logging  road  through  the  hill 
country  behind  Ambunti   to  Banggus 
village,  with  an  authentic  old  haus 
tanbaran  on  the  hilltop.     Down  below 
is  a  second  completely  traditional 
haua  tambaran.     At  Washkuk,  an  hour's 
walk  further  along  the  same  road, 
there's  a  new  haus  tambaran.  Another 
walk  from  Ambunti  is  out  past  the 
Catholic  mission  downstream  a  few  km 
to  Malu  village. 

Chambri  Lake;     SE  of  Pagwi.  There's 
a  mission  boat  from  Pagwi  to  Lake 
Chambri  K3  one  way;  ask  at  the  Sub- 
district  Office  in  Pagwi.    Or  hire  a 
canoe  for  24  hours  for  around  K25-30. 
Insect  repellent  for  Chambri  Lake  is 
essential.     On  the  lake,  stay  at  the 
Catholic  Mission  Guest  House,  K3. 
Speak  to  Father  Padlo  who's  been  there 
for  30  years.     You  may  be  able  to  get 
a  ride  over  with  him  from  Pagwi  to 
Chambri  Lake  if  he's  going,  K3.  Pot- 
tery with  distinctive  painted  animal- 
head  tops  is  made  at  Aibom,  not  far 
from  the  mission  by  canoe. 

middle  Sepik:    The  oldest  J-iCiUS  tan- 
baran, somewhat  of  a  national  monu- 
ment, is  still  standing  at  Kanganaman. 
Timbunke  can  be  reached  by  a  feeder 
road  off  the  main  Wewak-Maprlk  highway, 
provided  it's  not  flooded.     Many  vil- 
lagers were  massacred  here  during  a 
wartime  Japanese-inspired  raid  by 
rival  villagers  to  punish  the  locals 
for  their  loyalty  to  Australia. 
Contact  Father  Herman  at  the  Catholic 
mission  in  Timbunke  for  possible  ac- 
commodation.    Not  too  far  downriver 
is  Tambanum,  where  there's  a  free 
government  resthouse.    Margaret  Mead 
did  much  of  her  research  here,  and 
the  village  is  known  for  its  handi- 
crafts. 

Angoram:     A  trading  center  for  croco- 
dile hunters  and  artifact  buyers 
straight  down-river  on  Che  Sepik 
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from  Pagwi .     It's  possible  to  make 
It  without  stopping  in  12  hours,  hut 
If  you  want  to  sightsee  along  the 
way,   take  several  days.     stay :  The 
Angoram  Civic  Center  on  the  far  side 
of  the  airstrip  costs  Kl;  or  look  for 
a  place  to  camp,     sight s :     The  ro<irt- 
house  near  the  Subdistrict  Office  is 
in  the  native  style,  but  just  down 
from  it  is  the  impressive  AO-m  long 
haus  tambaran  built  by  the  LHC  as  a 
place  for  people  to  sell  handicrafts. 
A  dozen  huge  pillars  on  each  side 
support  an  arched  roof  with  dazzling 
painted  bark  panels  covering  the 
ceiling.     Some  of  the  handicrafts 
are  quite  reasonable  and  you  can  find 
good  bargains  if  you  look  carefully. 
Some  of  it  is  pure  junk.     Next  to 
the  haus^  tarrbaran  is  the  morninr, 
market  with  bags  of  sago  (saksak) , 
smoked  fish  (rrnkau) ,  and  tapioca 
pudding.     Along  the  riverside  to  the 
right  is  a  small  crocodile  farm, 
then  a  road  passes  large  village 
houses  for  quite  a  distance.  Small 
fruit  stands  (2  coconuts  for  lOt), 
canoes,  more  carvings,  and  good 
walking,     vicinity  of  Angoram:  The 
large  village  of  Kambaramba  is  about 
20  km  upriver  from  Angoram. 
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from  Angoram  by  road;     A  good  road 
now  links  Angoram  to  Wewak  (110  km, 
by  PMV  K5,  leaving  fairly  regularly) 
with  the  junction  at  Passam,  19  km 
out  of  Wewak.     flights :  Talair  has  a 
weekly  flight  from  Angoram  to  Hatz- 
feldhafen  (near  Bogia)  for  K21,  the 
cheapest  from  the  Sepik  towards  Madang. 
Book  ahead.     It's  192  km  and  K5  by 
PMV  from  Bogia  to  Madang.    Also  fly 
Talair  from  Angoram  to  Mt .  Hagen  twice 
a  week  for  K52.    by  boat:    The  locals 
want  really  steep  prices  to  go  upriver 
from  Angoram  to  Pagwi,  or  downriver 
to  Wewak.     They  figure  one  should  pay 
for  all  the  petrol  roundtrip  (as  if 
you  were  chartering  the  entire  canoe), 
even  if  they  are  going  with  their  own 
cargo  anyway.     Boat  owners  could  ask 
K120  to  go  upriver  to  Pagwi,  but  might 
come  down  to  K90  before  you  both  give 
up.     Check  with  the  Acting  D.C.  for 
any  government  barges,  jet  boats,  or 
other  craft  along  the  river.     One  Jet 
barge  makes  the  trip  up  to  Amboin  for 
about  K2  if  there's  room.    Also  ask 
at  the  Fisheries  Office  beside  the 
haus  tambavan  if  they  know  of  any 
canoes  going  up  to  Pagwi  or  elsewhere. 
They  may  take  you.     Check  at   the  Shell 
Depot  by  the  river  to  find  out  when 
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a  large  village  house  on  the  Sepik 
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the  Seafrelght  barge  Sepik  Destiny  is 

due  in.     The  captain  may  agree  to  take 
you  down  to  Madang,  or  right  up  the 
Seplk  as  far  as  Green  River  on  the 
Irian  Jaya  border. 

Marlenberg:    A  road  is  being  buiic 
fron  Angoran  to  the  Catholic  Mission 
Station  of  Marienberg,  but  It's  subject 
to  flooding.     Inquire  locally.  Marien- 
berg is  i  or  2  hours  downriver  from 
Angoram  by  boat,  but  the  road  under 
construction  will  eventual Iv  make  it 
easier.    Arrange  room  and  board  for 
a  fev  days  with  the  Father  in  Marien- 
berg; count  on  about  K5  per  day* 
Friendly  people  and  nice-  place.  FrOB 
Marienberg,  go  downriver  with  the 
locals  to  Wewak  for  K25  (they  initial- 
ly ask   for  as  much  as  K40!).  You 

night  want  to  spend  2  nights  in  a 
village  at  the  aonth  of  the  Seplk  in 
the  Murik  Lakes  area  before  contin- 
uing on  to  Wewak. 

to  the  Seplk  via  the  Ramu  River; 
Rather  than  flying  direct ' to  Wewak 
froM  Madang  or  Mount  Hagen,  there's 


an  alternate  though  much  more  dif- 
ficult approach  via  the  Rartiu  River. 
This  trip  could  take  up  to  2  weeks t 
and  cost  double  the  price  of  a  plane 
ticket.    If  you're  still  interested, 
take  a  plane  from  Madang  to  Aiome 
(K36),  then  follow  the  Ramu  River  all 
the  way  to  Annanberg,  a  spectacular 
2-day  hike.    You'll  pass  many  villages 
along  the  way.     In  Annanberg,   try  to 
hire  a  canoe  or  dinghy  to  take  you 
to  Angoran.    This  will  cost  K20-25 
per  day  olus  petrol,  but  you  may  be 
charged  much  less  if  you're  lucky 
enough  to  find  somebody  making  the 
trip  hinself .    Or  walk  fron  Annan- 
berg to  the  head  of  the  Keram  River. 
Follow  the  track  along  the  river 
until  you  find  some  motorized  trans- 
port or  a  raft  down-river  towards 
Angoram.    Only  one-way  traffic  on 
the  Keram.    If  you  walk  it'll  take  a 
week;  a  most  rigorous  hike  through 
these  swamplands  onlv  advisable 
during  the  dry  season.  Non-commer- 
clalised  handicrafts  and  untouched 
village  life  along  the  way  will  be 
your  reward. 


WEST  SEPIK  PROVINCE 


7n  contrast  to  East  Sepik  Province, 
very  few  tourists  make  it  to  West 
Sepik  Province,  which  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  going.     The  people  of  the 
West  Sepik  are  closely  related  to 
the  Melaneslans  living  across  the 
border  in  Irian  Jaya.     They  were  one 
people  before  the  colonial  regimes 
and  the  United  Nations  got  together 
to  set  up  this  artificial  boundary. 
Small  groups  of  Melaneslans  flee 
across  the  border  Into  PNG  sporadic- 
ally, depending  on  how  heavy  the 
Javanese  government  in  Jayapura  is 
at  the  time.     There  have  been  cases 
of  incursions  by  Indonesian  police 
and  soldiers  into  RIG  in  'hot  pursuit* 
of  dissidents,  and  FMG  maintains  a 
large  military  camp  at  Vanimo.  Of- 
ficially the  border  is  'closed,'  but 
adventuresome  travelers  still  manage 
to  cross  It  from  time  to  time;  be 
sure  you  have  a  valid  visa  if  you 
do.    Cattle  and  coffee  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  border  zone  for  fear 
of  diseases  being  brought  in  to  PNG. 
At  Green  River,  near  the  border  far 
up  the  Sepik, they  grow  rice  instead. 


Vanimo:     Vanimo  (pop.   3,051   in  1980), 
the  capital  of  West  Sepik  Province, 
is  32  km  from  Irian  Jaya.    The  town 
is  built  on  a  peninsula  surrounded  by 
a  magnificent  white-sand  beach  which 
stretches  out  on  the  horizon  for  kilo- 
meters in  botli  directions.    Stay  at 
the  Vanimo  Guest  House  or  camp  out 
on  the  beach.    Many  of  the  beaches 
are  owned  by  villages,  so  It  would  be 
best  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
villagers.     If  you  approach  them 
properly,  you  can  have  safe  camping 
and  fellowship  for  the  price  of  a 
little  canned  food  donated  to  the 
family  who  takes  you  in.     sights : 
Take  a  trip  along  the  coastal  road  to 
Hutung,  the  PH6  patrol  post  right  on 
the  border.     There's  a  concrete  border 
marker  here,  placed  in  1968  by  a 
joint  Indonesian-Australian  team. 

from  Vanimo:    Lutheran  Shipping  has 
a  weekly  boat  to  Wewak  and  Madang. 
There's  also  the  weekly  Air  Niugini 
flight  to  Jayapura.    Book  your  seat 
in  advance  as  the  plane  is  sometimes 
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Al tape ;     There's  still  no  road  froM 
Vanirao  to  Altape,  although  there  is 
one  from  Aitape  Co  Wewak.    When  the 
link  is  finally  completed,  travel  will 
be  a  lot  easier  alonR  here.  The 
Germans  established  their  headquarters 
at  Aitape  in  1905  and  the  Jail  they 
built  survives  to  this  day.  The 
Allies  landed  at  Aitape  in  19^4  and 
began  fighting  their  way  back  along 
the  coast  towards  Hewak.    The  remains 
of  wrecked  aircraft  still  litter  Tadjl 
airfield,  and  a  Japanese  war  memorial 
stands  between  Aitape  and  Santa  Anna 
Mission.    Enjoy  the  fine  beaches  and 
lush  vegetation  near  Aitape,  and  visit 
the  nearby  coral  islets.    Get  to  Ali 
Island  by  boat  during  May-Oct. 

TELEFOMIN 

An  inland  patrol  po^r  at   1,S25  m  near 
the  source  of  the  Sepik  River,  access- 
ible fron  Wewak  or  Ambuntl.    This  is 
one  of  the  remotest  parts  of  PNG, 
inhabited  by  a  people  similar  to 
those  from  the  Central  Highlands  of 
Irian  Jaya.    There's  a  good  museum 
at  the  Baptist  Mission,  plus  fossils, 
and  traditional  villages  in  the  area. 


Unique  tribal  artifacts  can  also  be 
seen,    getting  there:    There  are  no 
roads,  but  Douglas  Airways  has  a 
useful  weekly  flight  from  Ambuntl  to 
Telefomin  for  KAfi;  book  this  flight 
in  Wewak.     Independent  Air  Transport 
Pty.  (whose  office  is  at  Wewak  airport) 
may  know  of  other  charters  into  or 
out  of  Telefomin.     Talair  has  a  weekly 
flight  from  Vanimo  to  Telefomin,  K72 
OW.    A  last  possibility  is  a  ride  with 
one  of  the  mineral  exploration  com- 
panies; getting  on  would  be  chance 
luck  only. 

from  Telefomin:     Getting  out  of  Tele- 
fomin to  Enga  or  Western  Highlands 
Province  is  a  problem,  but  Mission- 
ary Aviation  Fellowship  generally 
hn?5  a  charter  takins;  passengers  from 
Teleiomin  to  Mt.  Hagen  every  month 
for  K63.    Inquire  at  their  office  at 
Wewak  Airport  for  exarr    Intrs.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  above  companies 
(M.AF,  Douglas  Airways,  and  I.A.T.P.) 
have  offices  at  Wewak  Airport,  so  a 
few  hours  spent  asking  around  there 
should  decide  whether  or  not  a  trip 
Co  Telefomin  is  feasible  at  the  time 
you  wish  to  travel.    The  missionaries 
know  what's  happening. 


suspension  hook;    This  object  was 
hung  from  the  roof  beams  of  houses 
in  New  Guinea  to  hold  bags  of  food 
or  valuables  out  of  the  reach  of 
vemin  «ad  ground  aoisture.  Hooks 
of  this  kind  vere  thought  to  embody 
protect tvf  spirits,   this  example 
possibly  representing  a  female  an- 
caatOT  of  the  original  oincr. 
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WEST  NEW  BRITAIN  PROVINCE 


This  large  little^knoini  Island 
province,  much  less  dev«li^«d  than 

Its  neighbor  to  the  E,  was  a  quiet 
backwater  until  recently.    After  the 
wai^  FNG's  first  large  oil  pala  scheae 

was  establishrd  iust  S  of  Hosklns 
and  the  experiment  was  such  a  re- 
sounding success  that  it  is  now 
being  repeated  in  several  other 
parts  of  PNG.     The  N  coastal  area 
of  New  Britain  between  Open  Bay  and 
Talaaea  haa  soae  of  the  richest  vol- 
canic soil  in  the  country;  the  S 
coast,  mostly  limestone,   is  of  much 
less  economic  importance.    The  NW 
end  of  New  Britain  contains  iwich 
swampland,  although  there  Is  good 
soil  in  the  Cape  Gloucester  area. 
The  large  coconut  plantations  here, 
at  Talaaea,  and  on  the  offshore 
islands,  represent  an  earlier  phase 
of  economic  development. 

Hosklns :     The  main  airport  of  the 
province  is  at  Hoskins  (HKN) ,  only  a 
short  walk  from  Hoskins  town.  Air 
Nluginl  has  flights  from  Lae  (K53) 
and  Rabaul   (K45),  while  Talair  serv- 
ices such  remote  locations  as  Bali  on 
Unea  Island  (K.45) ,  and  Gasmata  (K29) 
and  Kandrian  (K37)  on  New  Britain's 
S  coast.    When  the  road  from  Hoskins 
to  Rabaul  is  finally  finished,  it 
will  sake  access  to  the  province  mich 
easier.    A  PMV  along  the  40  knf  of 
paved  road  from  Hoskins  to  Klmbe  Is 
a  rlpoff  at  Kl.SO;  hitch  it  instead, 
sights;    Hany  extinct  volcanoes  punc- 
tuate thf  lowlands  around  Hoskins. 
The  largest  geyser  field  in  PNG  is  at 
Kaalloli,  a  short  distance  inland 
from  Cape  Hosklns.    The  locals  nay 
not  allow  you  in  here,  as;  previous 
visitors  disturbed  the  megapode  birds 
«ihich  use  the  natural  heat  of  the 
thermal  sands  for  egg  incubation.  Of 
the  14  geysers,  one  erupts  as  high  as 
10  m  every  30  minutes  to  several  hours. 
Each  eruption  lasts  about  15  Binutes. 
These  and  other  geysers  in  PNG  are 
badly  in  need  of  government  protprrion. 
Heading  U  from  Hoskins,  pass  the  Dami 
Experlnental  Research  and  Forestry 
Stations,  and  the  Stettin  Ray  Lumber 
Co.  which  logs  land  earmarked  for 
development. 


Mosa:    Nine  km  before  you  reach  Kisibe, 

a  s  i       r<\-\d  leads  4  km  in  to  Mosa, 
center  tor  a  very  large  oil  palm 
project  supported  by  the  PNG  Develop- 
ment Bank.    This  company  estate  Is 
surrounded  by  many  smaller  plots  worked 
by  migrants  from  all  over  the  country. 
Fighting  between  groups  often  flares 
up  in  the  resettlement  areas.  Produce 
frn-i  the  rich  volcanic  soil  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  Mosa  Oil  Mill  of  the  New 
Britain  Palm  Oil  Development  Ltd. 
Apply  to  the  office  for  a  free  tour 
of  the  mill.    Laree  Quantities  of 
palm  oil,  used  to  uanufacture  soap  or 
Margarine,  arc  produced  from  the  fruit 
of  the  surrounding  plantations.  The 
kernels  of  the  nuts  are  also  exported, 
and  the  waste  is  burned  to  produce  an 
ash  used  as  fertiliser.    The  oil  palm 
tree  is  3  times  more  productive  than 
coconut  trees,  but  soya  beans,  grown 
in  cooler  climates,  are  more  produc- 
tive still.    A  PMVr  to  Klmbe  from  Mosa 
costs  50t. 

Kirobe:    This  new  town  (pop.  4,680  in 

1980)  has  been  the  headquarters  of 
West  New  Britain  Province  since  the 
division  of  the  island  into  2  districts 
in  1966.    There's  a  hospital,  shopping 
center,  wharf  for  the  shipment  of 
palm  oil,  and  a  daily  market  (except 
Sunday).    Stay  in  the  home  of  the 
United  Church  minister  (contribute 
something  to  the  church) ,  or  camp  out 
near  the  police  station.     Buy  carved 
fish  and  other  crafts  at  the  Office 
of  Business  Development.     For  barges 
to  Rabaul  or  Lae,  contact  Klmbe  Bav 
Shipping,  agents  of  Coastal  Shipping; 
or  Harrison  and  Crossfields,  agents 
of  South  Sea  Lines. 

Talasea:    This  old  center  is  on  an 

attractive  bay  among  cocoa  and  coconut 
plantations.     There  are  hotsprings  on 
the  left  just  past  the  police  station, 
and  2  large  WW  Il-vlntage  American 
planes  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Larger 
hotsprings  and  coysers  are  some 
distance  N  along  the  beach;  steam 
vapor  may  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  Willaumez 
Peninsula,  Lake  Oakataua  lies  in  a 
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huge  volcanic  caldera.     Pacific  arche- 
ology notes  Talasea  for  its  obsidian, 
which,  following  ancient  trade  routes 
up  to  4,000  km  long,  spread  throughout 
the  Western  Pacific  in  prehistoric 
times.    Today  shell  money  is  made 
•round  TalaoMi.    Ask  mt  tfm  police 
station  if  there  are  any  vacant  houses 
you  may  temporarily  occupy.     A  PMV  to 
Kimbe  is  K1.50  for  the  40  km  ride. 

the  Vitu  Islands;:     Those  volcanic 
islands  off  the  N  coast  contain  a 
number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the 
highest,  on  Unea,  reaching  600 

Garovc  has  an  excellent  h.jrhor, 
formed  from  a  drowned  crater.  Copra 


and  cocoa  provide  the  income  of  the 
islanders.    There  are  flights  to  the 
islands  from  Hoskins,  but  it  %40uld  be 
mich  cheaper  to  look  for  a  boat  in 
Kiabe.    Coastal  traders  out  of  Rabaul 
and  Lae  sonetines  call  at  Che  islands. 


Kandrian;     The  S  coast  of  West  New 
Britain  has  changed  little  in  recent 
years.    There  are  villages  to  visit, 
but  anyone  thinking  of  hiding  Into 
the  jungles  behind  Kandrian  should 
read  'Exploring  Hew  Britain's  Land  of 

Fire'  by  E.  Thomas  Gil  Hard,  National 
Geographic  magazine,  Feb.  1961. 


EAST  NEW  BRITAIN  PROVINCE 


For  most  people  a  visit  to  the  New 
Guinea  islands  Means  a  visit  to  Rahsul. 

Indeed,  the  city's  spectacular  location 
and  wealth  of  attractions  so  dominate 
the  5  surrounding  provinces  that  it 
becomes  a  destination  to  the  exclusion 

of  all  else.     However,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  go  beyond  Ribaul   to  the 
Duke  of  York  Islands,  New  Ireland,  and 
the  ends  of  the  roads  to  find  the 
typical  village  life  common  to  all  of 
Papua  New  Guinea.     Visit  the  Gazelle 
Peninsula's  tropical  rain  forests 
with  their  giant  gum  trees  {Buoalifptus 
deglupta)  which  form  the  top  stnry  of 
the  forests  in  this  region.  Because 
Rabaul  is  such  an  important  copra 
processing  and  transshipaent  point, 
boats  to  remote  villages  and  islands 
ar«  May  Co  find. 

history:     Although  William  Dampier  was 
the  first  European  to  arrive  in  the 
area  (in  1767),  permanent  European 
settlement  did  not  get  underway  until 
the  late  19th  C.     The  first  missionary 
was  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  who  estab- 
lished a  Methodist  mission  at  Molot 
in  1878.     Capt.  Simpson  on  HMS  Blanche 
sailed  into  Blanche  Bay  and  anchored 
at  Simpson  Harbor  in  1882.    The  Germans 
arrived  at  Vunapope  in  1884  and  asde  . 
East  New  Britain  the  capital  of  German 
New  Guinea.    Prior  to  this  they  had 
been  most  active  alcmg  the  N  and  E 
sides  of  the  New  Guinea  mainland,  hut 
malaria  convinced  them  that  the  Gazelle 
Peninsula  would  make  a  better  base  of 
operations.    In  1910  they  aoved  their 
headquarters  froa  Kbkopo,  on  the  S' 


side  of  Blanche  Bay,  to  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Rabaul.    At  the 
beginning  of  IW  I  the  small  outpost 
was  quickly  overrun  by  Australian 
soldiers.    Rabaul  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  Australian  New  Guinea 
Territory  until  W  II.   The  town  bad 

hardly  recovered  from  a  devastating 
volcanic  eruption  in  1937  when  the 
Japanese  invaded  it  in  1942,  and 
made  Rabaul  their  headquarters  in 
the  South  Pacific.     Rabaul  still 
wears  the  scars  from  this  war. 

the  people:  The  Gazelle  Peninsula 
was  once  inhabited  by  the  Bainings 
people,  but  the  Xolais  have  since 
driven  them  far  into  the  interior. 
The  area  is  highly  populated  and, 
due  to  the  longstanding  presence  of 
missionaries,  the  people  are  awmg 
the  best  educated  and  most  prosper- 
ous in  PNG.     The  Tolais  derive  Incoae 
from  trucking,  trade  stores,  and 
cooperatives  that  process  and  aarket 
cocoa  beans.     The  Tolai  women  wear 
a  loose  meri  blouse  and  laptop t  and 
have  short,  often  fair,  hair.  The 
■en  too  wear  laptops,  much  more  fre~ 
quently  here  than  elsewhere  in  PNG. 
Tolai  folklore  ^s  rich,  though  often 
secret.    The  dukitke,  the  highest  2 
grades  of  which  are  called  tabuans, 
served  a  regulatory  role  in  society 
which  is  still  depicted  in  their 
dances.    During  the  German  period 
many  Chinese,  Filipino,  Malay,  and 
Amboinese  immigrants  entered  the 

province  and,  although  many  have 
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left  in  recent  years  due  to  lorni 
political  difficulties,  their  descend- 
cnt*  atlll  make  this  city  one  of  the 
nost  worldly  and  miltireelal  in  PHG. 

MOOTJtfLT  SCBBDOtBD  EVIN'IS 

Mtty-Junc  Rabwl  Frangipanl  Festival.  The 

highlights  of  this  annual  event 
whleh  calabratM  the  first  flowr 
to  blofli  tttw  the  1937  •nption 

arc  a  procession,  a  Mardi  Gvas, 
and  the  crowning  of  the  Frangipanl 
Qnatn. 

August  At  Duaalrins  near  Isbaul  Vnitsd 

Church.  A  choral  festival  with 
over  100  choirs,  some  in  tradi- 
tional costumes.     This  festival 

cslabrataa  the  first  Fijian  and 
Saman  ■Issionarlss  to  tha  6aa«ll« 
Paalasttls  la  August  *  1S7S. 

Sapt.-How.        Tola!  Uarwaglra.     This  Slimisl 
event  in  Rabaul  includes  asjor 

aingsinga  of  the  people  of  tha 
Catalle  Panlaaula.  sod  tha  sssc" 
tacalar  llifnliigs  Tirs  BBBcavs. 

RABAUL 

Rabaul,  the  capital  of  East  New 
Britain,  la  by  far  the  largest  city 

In  the  New  Guinea  islands  (pop. 
14,973  in  1980).    Dramatically  dom- 
inated by  active  volcanoes,  Rabaul *s 
setting  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Pari  fir.     The  early  German 
colonizers  paid  special  care  to 
Rabaul,  and  planted  trees  and  gardens 
along  the  wide  avenues.    The  town  is 
still  laid  out  in  an  orderly  Teutonic 
fashion  fit  for  gracious  living. 
Although  the  Botanical  Gardens  were 
destroyed  in  WU  II,  the  whole  city 
has  become  a  garden  with  rows  of 
frangipanl  along  the  streets.  The 
fine  natural  harbor  is  backed  up  by 
a  network  of  good  roads,  easy  transport, 
and  good  facilities.    There  is  much  for 
the  visitor,  including  volcanoes,  war 
relics,  cocoa  and  coconut  plantations, 
and  friendly,  articulate  people. 
Rabaul  amply  repays  the  trouble  and 
expense  involved  in  a  visit,  airport; 
IiSkimal  Airport   (RAB)   is  3  km  S  of 
do%mtown.    Take  a  PMV  (20t)  into  the 
city  or  hitch. 

getting  there:     South  Sea  LincH  has  3 
barges  a  month  on  the  Rabaul-Kimbe 
(K12)  and  Sabaul-Lae  (K25)  runs,  and 
twice  a  aonth  to  Rabaul-Buka  (K12)  and 


Rabaul-Kieta  {K16) ,  meals  included. 
Kayel  Shipping  at  Palm  Beach  near 
Coconut  Products  goes  weekly  to  Buka 
(KIO)  and  Kieta  (K14),  and  monthly  to 
Nissan  (KIO).     Coastal  Shipping  has 
barges  twice  a  week  to  Lae  (K23)  via 
Klobe  (K12),  and  once  a  week  to  Kavieng 
(K12)  via  Labur  Bay  (KIO).    Labur  Bay 

is  a  convenient,  though  expensive 
(considering  the  distance)  access 
point  to  MasMtanai,  just  on  the  E  side 
of  the  narrow  island  of  New  Ireland. 
Rakaman  Shipping  on  Dawapia  Road  goes 
to  Kavieng  (KIO)  twice  a  week  from 
Rabaul,  and  once  a  week  on  to  Lorengau 
(K20)  on  Manus  Island.     The  Kavieng 
to  Lorengau  trip  costs  K12.  Burns 
Philp  Shipping  has  pleasant  weekly 
boats  to  Bougainville  (KIO),  and 
monthly  boats  to  Kavieng  (K7).  Ask 
around  Kabaul's  waterfront  for  village 
boats  (Rl)  to  Holot  on  Duke  of  York 
Island.     The  M.V.  Sungu  makes  the 
Rabaul-Hadang  run  every  3  weeks  for 
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Bainings  fire  dancer 


^ukdukai    Hmm  apivits,  unique  to  the  Gazelle 
Peninsula,  coae  trm  a  very  old  local  legend. 
Long,  long  ago,  before  Rabaul  Harbor  was  fonned, 
when  Che  land  was  covered  by  a  huge  forest*  there 
itvsd  2  mighty  apirits,  Utnapul  and  Tanata.  Vt- 
napui  looked  after  the  land  creatures  and  Tenata 
looked  after  those  In  the  sea.    Both  these  spirits 
were  very  powerful  and  could  clvange  into  any  form 
at  will.    One  day,  Utnapui  and  Tenata  decided  to 
laarn  aore  about  aaa,  ae  thtj  ehaogad  into  Cha 
focaa  off  old  mm  and  walked  out  aaoog  the  vil- 
lagers.   Both  the  spirits  became  friends  of  the 
people  and  taught  thetn  many  secrets.     But  the 
local  medicine  men,  previously  all-powerful,  be- 
came very  Jeaioua  of  tba  dukdilk*  popularity.  To 
fat  rid  of  their  competltora,  ch^ 'eoacoctad  a 
large  Tat  of  magic  potion  and  splaaliod  it  all 
over  the  2  spirits.     The  dukdi^ks  became  enraged 
at  this  treatment,  the  ground  trembled  and  broke 
with  rata,  and  villafaa  and  gsrdaoa  were  daa- 
troyad.    Than  thay  aunt  to  liwa  In  a  daap  laka, 

K40.50.    to  Port  Moresby:    Ask  about 
the  Coppe  Diem  which  sometines  sails 
to  Port  Moresby  for  around  K40. 
flights:     If  you're  pressed  for  timt 
and  want  to  fly,  Air  Niugini  has 
frequent  flights  to  all  the  aalti 
centers  in  the  vicinity,  cruises: 
For  cruise  ships  to  other  Pariflc 
destinations  contact  Burns  Philp 
Travel.    Rabaul  is  a  aajor  gane 
fishing  center  with  quite  a  number  of 
record  catches  from  the  surrounding 
waters. 

•tay  and  eat;    The  Rabaul  Community 
Hostel  on  Cleland  Drive,  run  by  the 
United  Church,  is  very  good  value  for 
K5»  including  all  ■eals;  half  price 
for  students  and  locals.    For  guest- 
house accommodation  try  Luaina  Lodge, 
centrally  located  on  the  comer  of 
Kombiu  and  Kamarere  Streets,  K8  for 
bed/breakfast,  lunch  K2.50,  dinner  K3. 
The  New  Guinea  Club  (membership  K2) 
has  a  few  rooa»  for  nen  for  R13.50. 
Several  places  around  Chinatown  serve 
a  plate  of  meat  and  rice  for  A0-50t, 
coffee  St  extra;  one  is  opposite  N.G. 
Disposals.    The  Mecnan  food  bar  has 


a  Toiai  dukduk 


waming  the  people  aevar  to  disturb  them  again. 
Many  years  after,  some  snail  boys,  not  believing 

the  taleH  of  thflr  grandf arhiTs,   threw  big  rocks 
into  the  lake  and  disturbed  the  two  spirits.  Ut- 
napui and  Tanata,  again  furieua  with  the  villag- 
ers, rose  out  of  the  lake.     Again  they  shook  tha 
ground,  broke  it,  and  boiled  the  water  in  the 
lake.     They  vowed  to  go  far  away  Into  the  ocean 
and  be  forever  done  with  iqen.    After  telling  the 
paopla  thla,  thay  gouged  a  huge  furrow  into  tha 
grouad  to  reach  the  sea,  thus  creating  Rabaul 
Harbor.    To  this  day,  the  2  .'ukciuk  spirits  are 
greatly  feared   in  the  area.     Pen(li    will  still 
flee  frcn  them  in  panic.    It  is  firmly  believed 
that,  if  aagavad,  tha  spirita  will  wraak  evan 
more  deatruction  than  before,  and  totally  de- 
stroy the  whole  Cazelle  Peninsula.    Tha  fif*tfH%t 
have,  over  the  years,  beconie  synonymoua  with  tha 
people  of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula,  particularly 
tha  Tolais.    Btehinga  tif  ^kAJca  continua  to 
pradeadaata  Tolal  artwork. 

fish  and  chips  for  60t,  and  hamburgers 
for  45t.    Or  check  out  the  department 
Stores  •  Steaaships  and  Burns  Philp  - 
which  have  good  supensarkets  and 
snack  bars. 


shopping :     Rabaul 's  bung  (local  market) 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  PNG,  particu- 
larly for  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
in  the  rich  volcanic  soil  of  the 
region.     The  quantity  and  selection 
is  staggering,  and  prices  are  often 
cheap.    Open  Hon. -Sat.,  the  big  Sat. 
■arket  is  soaething  to  see  with  its 
immense  papayas,  shell  necklaces. 
String  bags,  colorful  basketry,  and 
other  hsndicrafts.    (Get  PHVs  froa 
this  market.)    Chinatown  is  also  a 
good  shopping  area;  try  Xamarere  and 
Casuarina  Streets.    Some  expensive 
Sctpik  carvings  are  for  sale  at  the 
Tourist  Craft  Shop  on  the  main  street, 
but  more  unusual  buys  can  be  made  at 
Rev  Guinea  Shells  Pty.  Ltd.  out  totiards 
the  airport,  with  their  excellent 
selection  of  corals  and  sea  shells  on 
sale. 
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■i8cellaneou»S    Movies  are  expensive, 
but  Palm  Theatre  #2  (not  the  big 
flashy  one  nearby)  has  films  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Frl.  nights  for  70t. 

There  are  some  books  on  PNC  at  the 
Book  Depot,  and  a  few  1:50,000  maps 
of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  at  the  Dept. 
of  Katural  ReoourcM,  K1.20  each. 
The  public  librnrv  {Hau8  Buk  Bilong 
Yumi)  is  open  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and 
Fri.  1000-1200/1430-1700,  and  Sat. 
0900-1230.    The  Provincial  Dental 
Clinic  (Mon. -Frl.,  0745-1600)  charges 
K2  for  a  checkup,  and  the  Rabaul 
Community  Health  Center  gives  vaccina- 
tions TUes.  and  ^rl.  1330-1530. 

SlCmS  OF  RABAUL 

volcanoes;    Rabaul  lies  on  the  shore 

of  roughly  circular  Simpson  Harbor, 
the  sunken  rrnter  of  a  massive  volcano 
which  exploded  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
A  few  pillars  of  rock  at  the  south  of 
the  harbor,  known  as  the  Beehives, 
are  all  that  remain.     The  various 
volcanoes  around  Rabaul  today  are 
■uch  younger.    Overlooking  the  tovn 

arr  4  volcanic  peaks:     the  Mother 
(Mt.  Kombiu),  664  m,  the  North  and 
South  Daughters,  and  Rabalangkaia. 
Matupit  Volcano  (Taburvur),  232  m, 
which  erupted  in  1937,   is  just  bovond 
the  airport.     If  you  wish  to  climb 
Matupit,  the  usual  way  is  to  rent  a 
canoe  for  K2  from  the  villagers  on 

Matupit  Island  just  behind  the  airport, 
then  paddle  yourself  over  to  the 
crater  past  some  hot  springs  right  In 
the  water  itself.    Another  volcano 
trip  begins  by  walking  up  lovely 
Haaanula  Road  to  the  Rabaul  Orchid 
Park,  which  also  features  a  saall 
aviary.    Just  above  the  park  turn 
left  up  Gov.  Hahl  Drive  to  a  most 
splendid  lookout  over  Rabaul.  The 
foraer  Geraan  governor's  residence 
was  here.     Conrlnue  <!own  Nordup  Road 
to  Nordup  on  the  NE  coast,  turn  right, 
and  proceed  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
It's  possible  to  cli«b  the  Mother 

volcano  in  about  2  hours  fron  here. 
Quite  strenuous,  but  a  complete  view. 
Take  a  water  bottle  along.  The 
beaches  near  Nordup  are  the  best  ones 
close  to  Rabaul;  a  PMV  to  Nordup  costS 
2Gt.    A  vulcanologist  post  on  the 
Mortb  Daughter  keeps  eoraeaat  watch 
for  eruptions,  hut  since  these  re- 
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corders  are  usually  locked  or  buried, 
there  isn't  very  much  to  visit. 

war  relics;    The  Japanese  invaded 
Rabaul  during  WW  IT  (1942)  and  turned 
it  Into  a  fortress,  replacing  Truk  as 
the  most  important  Japanese  forward 
stronghold  in  the  S.B.  Pacific.  It 
would  have  meant  a  great  Inss  of  life 
for  the  allied  forces  to  have  attempt- 
ed to  recapture  the  town,  but  the  end 
of  the  war  made  that  unnecessary. 
Allied  air  raids  almost  razed  Rabaul, 
hut    the  Japanese  made  a  virtual 
underground  tort  out  of  the  city, 
the  remains  of  which  you  «ay  inspect 
today.    These  are  all  faithfully 
maintained  by  the  Historical  Society 
of  the  Rabaul  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
see  the  numerous  bunkers  and  warrens 
of  artificial  caves  scattered  every- 
where in  this  area.    The  Japanese- 
naval  command  bunker  (the  'Admiral's 
Bunker*),  visited  by  the  Japanese 
Commander  Admiral  Yamamoto  prior  to 
his  death  on  Bougainville,  is  now  a 
small  war  museum  with  a  collection 
of  weapons,  clothing,  uniforms,  and 
newspaper  clippings  of  the  war  era 
on  exhibit;  open  Mon. -Fri.  0900-1630, 
Sat.  and  Sun.  1330-1630,  admission 
20t.    Just  across  the  street  from 
this  is  the  New  Guinea  Club,  origin- 
ally built  in  1937,  damaged  in  the 
war,  then  reconstructed  in  its  orig- 
inal form.    In  the  lobby  are  some 
interesting  photos  of  prewar  Rabaul 
and  the  WW  II  air  raids.    You  can 
use  the  Club's  facilities  by  paying 
K2  for  a  3-month  temporary  msilber- 
ship.    Farther  S  Is  Old  Chinatown. 
This  is  now  becoming  deserted  as  the 
Chinese  leave  due  to  local  political 
problems  and  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  copra.     In  the  cemetery  just 
behind  the  golf  course  is  the  Chinese 
Hemorial,  dedicated  to  636  Cantonese 
who  died  as  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war  in  Rabaul .     When  the  Australians 
evacuated  Rabaul  in  the  wake  of  the 
Japanese  invaaion,  they  refused  to 
take  the  Chinese  with  them  and  just 
left  them  there  to  die.    Out  past 
the  airport  the  road  runs  between 
3  volcanoes:  the  Mother,  active 
Matupit,  and  the  South  Daughter 
(482  n).    The  road  ends  at  Freed 
Pointt  8  ha  froa  town.    It's  a 
pleasant  half-day  walk  through  Tal»at 
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pmat  Japanese  Imnkers  and  caves  near 

the  beach  to  2  big  Australian  naval 
guns  on  the  hillside  just  beyond  Che 
end  of  the  road;    admission  20t. 
Along  the  beach  iiast  the  guns  is  a 
typiral  Tola!  Men's  House  (wen  «ay 
not  enter). 

VICINITY  OF  RABAUL 

northwest:    At  the  top  of  Tunnel  Hill 
Road  turn  right  and  pass  numerous 
Japanese  tunnels  before  reaching  the 
Central  Vulcanological  Observatory. 
Outstanding  view.    This  center  moni- 
tors the  state  of  Rabaul's  volcanoes 
in  order  to  avoid  another  disaster 
like  the  one  in  1937.    The  North 
Daughter  (532  m)  towers  abor^e  the 
station.    Continuing  down  Tunnel  Hill 
Road,   turn  right  at   the  junction  to 
reach  Volavoio.    There's  a  large 
cocoa  fementary  here  ovned  by  Nev 
Guinea  Islands  Produce  Company.  The 
supervisor  will  be  happy  to  show  you 
around.    A  little  farther  along,  7  km 
fron  Rabaul,  is  Nonga  Base  Hospital; 
the  outpatients  dept.    i-s  open  for 
consultations  Mon.-Fri.  0800-1600, 
20t  fee.    Cape  Tavul  at  the  end  of 
the  road  \jas  the  site  of  a  major 
Japanese  submarine  base  during  WW  II. 
There  are  several  large  tunnels  hewn 
into  solid  rock  at  the  foot  of  cliffs 
beside  the  water,  and  more  on  top 
near  the  lighthouse.  Nearby, 
Mr.  Ekoiyia  Taoptl  operates  a  snail 
canteen,   and  allovs   travelers  to 
camp  on  his  land  and  use  his  water 
for  Kl  per  tent  per  day.    Fri.  and 
Sat.  nights  there  are  outdoor  movies 
at  the  canteen,  admission  40t .  Beach 
nearby.    A  PMV  from  Rabaul  to  Nonga 
or  Tavul  costs  30t.    It's  possible 
to  nake   it  a  circle  trip  bv  returning 
to  town  via  the  less  traveled  road 
along  the  E  coast  back  throuf^  Mordup. 

south:     Just  out  of  Rabaul  on  Kokopo 
Road  is  Coconut  Products  Ltd.  Estab- 
lished in  1951,  it  Is  the  largest 
copra  crushing  mill  In  the  South 
Pacific.     It  takes  1-i  tons  of  copra 
to  make  one  ton  of  coconut  oil,  which 
is  then  exported  to  Australia.  Ask 
in  the  office  if  someone  could  show 
you  around.    Kokopu  Road  is  an  excel- 
lent pavdd  highway  running  S  past 
Vulcan  Crater  (225  ■)  fomed  in  1937 


in  an  eruption  which  killed  500,  and 

created  the  volcano  fron  a  former 
island  in  the  bay  which  had  itself 
been  created  by  an  1878  eruption. 
After  this  catastrophe,  it  was  decided 

to  aovr  the  capital  of  the  Mandated 
Territory  of  New  Guinea  from  Rabaul 
to  Lae,  and  this  process  was  underway 
at  the  beginning  of  UW  II.    Jtaat  past 
Vulcan  on  the  ripht  is  a  tunnel  in 
the  hillside  containing  4  large 
Jspanese  barges,  adwission  20t.  Bring 
your  flashlight.     Way  around  on  the 
other  side  of  Karavia  Bay,  19  km  from 
Rabaul,  is  the  wreck  of  a  huge  floating 
crane  captured  in  Singapore  by  the 
Japanese  and  towed  here.    Thirty  km 
and  30t  by  bus  from  Rabaul  is  Kokopo. 
capital  of  the  forwer  German  colony 

froa  1R89  1910  until  it  was  moved  to 
Rabaul  because  of  its  better  harbor. 
Kokopo  ia  an  old  town  with  a  large 
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park,  a  huge  Japanesse  gun  in  front  of 
the  police  station,  a  row  of  Chinese 
stores,  and  a  golf  club.    In  front 
of  the  Ralua  Club  just  beyond  the 
golf  course  is  a  stairway  remaining 
from  the  home  of  Eama  Forsyth,  a 
half-«aste  SsBoan  woawn  who  set  up  a 
plantntion  here  in  1878  and  became  a 
noted  local  figure  known  as  Queen 
Emm.    From  the  top  of  the  stairway 
there's  a  good  view  of  the  Duke  of 
York  Islands  where  many  of  the  early 
settlements  were  established.  On 


the  right  just  as  you  leave  Kokopo  is 
the  old  German  cemetery  (1898-1919). 
There's  s  Isrge  Catholic  alsslon  at 
Vunapope,  1  km  farther  along.  Walk 

around  the  mission's  gardens  and  swim 
off  the  wharf  or  the  beach.     The  wreck 
of  a  large  aalling  ship  is  to  the 
left.     It's  another  30  or  40t  by  bus 
to  Bitapaka  War  Cemetery,  13  km  from 
Kokopo.    Here  many  Allied  aerviceawn 
are  burled  in  a  large,  beautiful 
park.     A  great  many  of  the  dead  are 
from  tht*  old   Indian  Armv  r.ipturoci  in 
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A  ta/.a-covered  night  mask  of  the 
Gainings  people  of  New  Britain. 
The  mask,  with  its  huge  owl  eyes, 
synbolizes  a  masculine  Jungle 
spirit. 


Singapore  and  brought  to  Rabaul  by 
the  Japanese  as  slave  labor.  The 
number  of  burials  speaks  movingly  of 
the  tragic  treatnent  they  received. 
It  was  near  Bitapaka  that  the  Germans 


made  a  brief  stand  before  the 
Australian  takeover  on  11  Sept.  1914. 
The  first  Australians  to  die  in  WW  I 
died  here.    A  shorter  trip  S  from 
Rabaul  involves  catching  a  bus  for 
30t  from  the  market  up  Burma  Road  to 
the  Malmaluan  Coastwatchers  Memorial 
Reserve  where  there's  a  Japanese 
Zero  aircraft,  cannons  and  AA  guns, 
and  a  panorama  over  Rabaul  Harbor. 

others:    Tours  are  occasionally  ar- 
ranged to  Gaulim,  40  km  S  of  Rabaul, 
to  see  Bainings  Fire  Dancing.     The  K5 
charge  includes  transportation.  During 
the  dramatic,  late  night  ceremonies, 
the  male  dancers  wear  huge  masks  rep*- 
presenting  bush  spirits.     One  after 
another,  the  masked  dancers  rush  in 
from  the  surrounding  darkness  and 
dance  around  a  central  bonfire.  The 
spectacle  epitomizes  the  aggressive, 
masculine  side  of  social  life.  The 
women  use  headdress  masks  personify- 
ing garden  spirits  in  slow-paced  day- 
light dances  symbolizing  steady  vege- 
tative growth,    offshore  islands; 
The  Duke  of  York  Islands  were  among 
the  first  to  be  settled  by  Europeans, 
who  established  coconut  plantations. 
A  German  named  Engelhardt  attempted 
to  establish  a  sun-worshipping  cult 
on  Kabakon  Island  in  1903,  but  nothing, 
came  of  it. 


NEW  IREL/ 

The  island  of  New  Ireland  consists  pf 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  over  300  km 
long,  and  only  10  km  wide  along  most 
of  its  length.     A  string  of  low 
limestone  mountains  form  a  spine  down 
the  center  of  the  island,  culminating 
in  2,000  m  peaks  in  the  S.     In  addi- 
tion there  are  the  many  inhabited, 
yet  seldom  visited  islands  off  the  E 
coast,  and  in  the  N.     Although  there 
was  an  abortive  attempt  at  settle- 
ment at  Port  Breton  on  the  desolate 
SW  end  of  New  Ireland  (inspired  by 
the  mad  French  speculator  Marquis  de 
Rays),  there  was  no  permanent  colonial 
penetration  until  the  Germans  arrived 
to  develop  coconut  plantations  along 
the  fertile  coastal  plain  on  the  NE 
side  of  the  island.     Under  the  author- 
itarian rule  of  the  German  District 
Administrator  Bulominski  (1899-1913), 
a  road  was  begun  down  the  E  coast 


PROVINCE 

from  Kavieng,  linking  the  plantations 
and  pacifying  the  tribes.     This  road 
was  later  extended  by  the  Australians, 
and  today  there  is  a  road  all  the  way 
down  the  E  coast  and  along  much  of 
the  W  with  several  connector  roads 
linking  the  two.     The  Japanese  held 
New  Ireland  until  the  end  of  WW  II 
when  heavy  damage  was  inflicted  by 
Allied  bombing.     Today  tuna  fishing 
and  copra  production  are  the  main 
industries,  and  rubber  and  timber  are 
also  produced.    Although  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Melanesians,  some  130 
Polynesians  live  on  Nuguria  atoll, 
200  km  E  of  New  Ireland,  getting 
there:     Boats  from  Rabaul  to  Kavieng 
are  frequent:  to  reach  Namatanai  take 
a  boat  from  Rabaul  to  Labur  Bay,  then 
cross  the  island  by  road.  Flights 
from  Rabaul  cost  K25  to  Namatanai, 
K37  to  Kavieng. 
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art  history:     The  complex  Malanggan 
Images  of  NW  New  Ireland  and  the  Tabar 
Islands  portrayed  the  spirits  of  dead 
men,  and  each  had  its  own  story. 
Social  prestige  depended  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  carvings,  so  they  were 
lavish.     Carved  in  secrecy  in  a  rich 
openwork  style,  the  brightly  painted 
objects  were  displayed  to  the  unin- 
itiated just  as  newly  circumsized 
young  boys  returned  from  seclusion. 
It  was  believed  that  the  ancestors 
returned  to  the  village  each  year  at 
this  time  to  take  away  the  spirits 
of  those  who  had  died  since  the  pre- 
vious celebration  (usually  held  in 
June).     At  the  end  of  the  festival 
period  the  objects  were  burned  or 
discarded.     Connected  with  the  Malang- 
gan ceremony  were  the  tatanua  masks, 
with  the  wearers  becoming  incarnations 
of  the  ancestors  represented.  This 
art  died  out  many  years  ago  with  the 
beliefs  on  which  it  was  based,  although 
there  have  been  attempts  at  revival. 
Malanggan  carvings  are  found  in 
museums  all  over  the  world. 

the  east  coast  road;  The  small  town 
of  Naraatanai  has  been  an  administra- 
tive center  since  German  times.  There 
are  relics  from  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion in  the  vicinity.     Selinun  Spring 
is  under  the  giant  airima  tree  just 
outside  Namatanai.     On  Ambitle  Island 
off  the  E  coast  are  2  separate  areas 
of  geysers,  about  3  km  apart.  There's 
a  hotel  at  Namatanai;  K13  for  bed/ 
breakfast.     The  270-km  road  from 
Namatanai   to  Kavieng  passes  villages, 
plantations,  missions,  and  lovely 
coastal  scenes.     There's  a  bus  service 
between  them  (Mon.  to  Namatanai,  Tues. 
to  Kavieng),  but  it's  small  and  over- 
crowded: arrive  early  and  rush  to  get 
aboard.     The  fare  is  K8  for  the  8-hour 
trip.     It's  probably  easier  to  look 
for  a  PMV  or  try  hitching,  but  there's 
so  little  traffic  that  you  have  to  be 
ready  to  walk  part  of  the  way.  The 
Lelet  Plateau,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  is  a  7-hour  hike  in  from 
the  road  near  Kanam.     The  elevation 
of  the  plateau  is  1,500  m  and  excel- 
lent vegetables  are  grown.     At  Lavongai 
village  further  N  on  the  road,  look 
for  Mr.  Nason  Takau,  an  expert  shark 
caller.     Five  km  before  Kavieng  near 
Liga  Methodist  mission  is  a  grotto 


A  tatanua  mask  used  at  Malanggan 
festivals  In  northern  New  Ireland. 
The  shaved  head  symbolizes  mourning 
and.  during  the  dance,  the  bearer 
became  a  reincarnation  of  the  spir- 
it of  the  decreased. 

the  Japanese  used  as  a  freshwater 
supply  during  the  war. 

Kavieng:     Kavieng  (pop.  4,566  in  1980), 

a  comatose,   pretty    little  South  Seas 

to^l^n  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  island, 
is  the  provincial  capital.  Immense 
rain  trees  line  the  seaside  avenue. 
The  airport  is  just  over  a  km  from 
town.    There  are  boats  to  Lorengau 
(K12)  and  Rabaul,  or  fly  to  Manus  for 
K59.     The  Kavieng  Hotel  in  the  center 
of  town  has  14  rooms  with  shared  facil- 
ities at  K13  pp,  or  stay  at  the  Kavieng 
Club.    Markets  are  held  Wed.  and  Sat. 
mornings,    sights;    Visit  Bulominski's 
grave  in  the  old  cemetery.     Some  re- 
mains of  the  stone  steps  of  his  resi- 
dence (destroyed  during  the  war)  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  hillside  near  the 
Provincial  Commissioner's  residence 
on  the  harbor  side  of  the  hill.  There's 
excellent  game  fishing  off  Kavieng  if 
you  can  f Ind  someone  to  take  you  out . 
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ANUS  PROVINCE 


This  province  includes  the  main  island 
of  Manus,  100  km  long  and  30  km  wide, 
plus  its  many  nearby  coral  atolls, 
which  toRether  form  the  Admiralty 
Islands.    The  hills  of  Manus  rise  to 
800  m,  with  steep  ridges  and  fast- 
flowing  streams.    Adjoining  Manus  to 
the  E  is  Los  Negros  Island;   the  2 
islands  are  joined  by  a  bridge.  The 
Americans  captured  Manus  In  19A4  and 
proceeded  to  build  a  large  air  and 
naval  base  to  counter  Rabaul,  the 
Japanese  stronghold.     The  naval  base 
was  centered  on  vast  Seeadler  Harbor, 
a  drowned  volcanic  crater  on  Los 
Negros.    As  many  as  600  ships  an- 
chored here  at  a  time.    At  the  war's 
end  the  bases  were  abandoned  intact, 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  was  just  left  to  rot.  Many 
remains  from  this  time  can  be  seen 
today.     the  people:     The  Admiralties 
were  traditionally  inhabited  by  3 
peoples:     the  Manus  lived  on  the  S 
coast  in  pile  houses  over  the  lagoon 
and  were  fishermen  and  traders;  the 
Usiai  lived  in  the  interior  and  grew 
taro  and  betel;  and  the  Matankor 
lived  in  between  these  2,  grew  yams 
and  coconuts,  and  did  some  fishing. 
The  life  of  the  Manus  was  dramatic- 
ally altered  by  the  huge  American 
military  machine  they  saw  during  the 
war,  and  they  have  abandoned  their 
traditional  ways.     Far  to  the  N\J  of 
Manus  are  several  groups  of  coral 
atolls  inhabited  by  people  related 
to  the  Micronesians .     fcopra  produc- 
tion is  the  main  industry  throughout 


the  province.     Lou  Island  has  rich 
volcanic  soil,  ideal  for  cocoa. 

getting  there;     If  you  have  to  get 
from  Rabaul  to  the  PNG  mainland  or 
vice  versa,  consider  going  by  way  of 
Manus.    A  ticket  Kavieng-Manus-Madang 
on  Air  Niugini  costs  K122,  compared 
to  K86  for  Rabaul-Lae,  and  K109 
Rabaul-Port  Moresby.     For  another 
K6  you  could  end  up  in  Wewak.  Travel 
by  boat  is  much  cheaper,  but  you  have 
to  be  flexible.     Try  at  least  to  go 
out  to  Manus  by  ship,  then  carry  on 
by  plane  if  the  boat  doesn't  stop 
long  enough   for  you   to  see  what  you 

want.    Momote  Airport  is  on  Los 
Negros,  32  km  from  the  provincial 
capital,  Lorengau.     Unless  you're  on 
a  tour,  there's  no  transport  from 
the  airport  to  Lorengau.  Hitch. 
stay :     If  you're  not  willing  to  pay 
K17.50  pp  for  bed/breakfast  at  the 
Lorengau  Hotel ,  plan  on  camping  or 
staying  with  the  people.     sights : 
Loniu  Cave  is  between  the  airport 
and  town.    Lorengau  (pop.  3,847  in 
1980)  is  on  Manus  Island  at  the  Bouth 
of  the  Lorengau  River.    There's  a 
popular  swimming  hole  here  and  a  water- 
fall 5  km  upstream.     A  road  runs  into 
the  interior  of  Manus  from  Lorengau. 
The  Manus  people  are  known  for  their 
large  outrigger  canoes.     Bipi  Island, 
off  the  W  coast  of  Manus,  is  the  source 
of  large  ceremonial  carvings  from 
which  hang  many  ornaments,  each  with 
a  special  meaning. 


Hermit  Islands  canoe: 
These  large  canoes  were 
built  frocn  several  lengths 
of  timber  on  a  dugout 
hull,  with  a  single  out- 
rigger and  lee-balanclng 
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NORTH  SOLOMONS  PROVINCE 


This  province  consists  of  2  large 
islands,  Buka  and  Bougainville,  and 
a  number  of  smaller,  outlying  atolls. 
Bougainville,  190  km  long  and  SO  ko 
wide,  is  the  larger  of  the  islands. 
With  the  Crown  Prince  Range  in  the  S, 
and  the  higher  Emperor  Range  in  the  N, 
the  land  is  mountainous.    The  rich 
volcanic  soil  permits  the  growth  of 
dense  rain  forests  in  the  interior, 
and  the  coasts  are  often  swampy  with 
large  coconut  plantations.  Except 
for  some  low  mountains  in  the  SW, 
Buka  is  much  flatter  than  Bougain- 
ville.    Rainfall  can  be  as  high  as 
300  cm  in  the  mountains  of  Bougain- 
ville.    The  first  humans  to  arrive  on 
Bougainville  landed  over  3,000  years 
ago  and  spoke  non-Aust rones ian  lan- 
guages.    The  Austronesian  speakers 
came  later,  and  their  languages  becaiie 
dominant  on  the  coast  and  offshore 
islands,  while  the  non-Aust rones ian 
speakers  retired  to  the  interior. 
Nineteen  different  languages  are  found 
on  Bougainville  today,  spoken  by 
tribes  varying  from  200  to  12,000. 
These  groups  tend  to  live  in  compact 
areas  separated  from  the  neighboring 
group  by  tracts  of  unoccupied  land. 
The  128,890  (1980)  people  of  the 
province  are  related  to  the  Western 
Solomon  Islanders  to  the  S.  Their 
jet  black  skin  clearly  distinguishes 
them  from  the  red-skinned  PNC  main- 
landets.     North  Solomons  people  have 
the  darkeuL  complexions   in   Ihvt  world. 

Because  of  their  racial  dissimilarity 
to  other  Niuginians,  there's  been  a 
strong  separatist  movement  in  the 
province  for  many  years.     The  machina- 
tions of  colonial  power  politics  gave 
these  islands  to  Germany,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Solomons  fell  to  Britain. 
In  1914  the  North  Solomons  were  taken 
by  the  Australians  who  held  on  until 
Sept.   1975  when  PNG  was  granted  inde- 
pendence.    At  this  point  the  North 
Solomon  Islanders  attempted  to  secede 
from  the  new  nation,  but  Australia 
warned  that  it  would  not  recognize 
this  act.     Certainly  the  tremendous 
wealth  of  the  Australian-owned  copper 
mine  at  Panguna  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  motives  on  both  sides.     To  his 


lasting  credit,  PNG's  first  Prime 
Minister,  Michael  Somare,  met  with 
the  rebels  and  arranged  a  peaceful 
solution  acceptable  to  all.  The 
North  Solomons  Provincial  Government 
was  the  first  to  be  established  in 
PNG,  and  the  local  people  were  given 
greatly  increased  control  over  their 
cultural,  economic,  and  local  affairs, 
within  the  framework  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.    More  of  the  profits 
from  the  copper  mine  have  since  been 
plowed  back  into  the  area  from  which 
they  were  taken.     For  visitors  the 
North  Solomons  offer  not  only  a  con- 
venient stopover  between  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  rest  of  PNG,  but  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
the  ways  in  which  an  indigenous 
people  are  learning  to  cope  with  the 
pressures  of  the  modern  world. 


PNG's  first  prime  minister,  Michael  Somare 


BUKA 

Life  around  Buka  Passage  hasn't 
changed  much  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  contrast  with  the  mining 
towns  of  southern  Bougainville  is 
striking.     A  free  government  ferry 
still  plys  up  to  12  times  a  day  be- 
tween Kokopau  on  Bougainville,  Buka 
Passage  on  Buka,  and  the  old  govern- 
ment center  on  Sohano  Island.  The 
District  Headquarters  has  now  moved 
to  Hutjena,  just  beyond  the  airport. 
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The  name  Buka  has  become  attached 
to  those  tough,  decorative,  and  art- 
istir  b;iskcts  mndo  at  Buln  and  Koilga 
on  the  S  side  of  Bougainville* 
perhaps  because  Chinese  merchants 
at  Buka  once  handled  them.  Today 
there  are  none  for  sale  at  Buka. 


VICINITY  OF  BUKA 


O  10  km 


jights :     Take  the  fcrrv  over  to 
Sohano,  the  district  office  until 
1968.    There's  an  excellent  view  of 
Buka  Passage  from  the  garden  of  the 
former  District  Comnissioner ' s  resi- 
dence, now  the  Buka  Luman  Soho  Guest 
House.    It  costs  K18  pp  to  stay  here. 
Including  all  meals.     There   is  n 
wrecked  Japanese  plane  in  the  bush 
quite  near  the  guesthouse,  reminding 
you  that  Buka  was  an  important  Japan- 
ese niilitarv  base  durinR  WW  11.  The 
strait  between  Buka  and  Bougainville 
with  Its  very  svift  current  is  ex- 
tremely plr turesque .     Visit  the  market 
at  Buka  Passage  on  Wed.,  Fri.,  and 
Sat,  mornings.    There  are  also  a 
number  of  Chinese  general  stores. 
Out  past  the  airport  is  another 
place  to  stay,  the  Kubu  Mess,  which 
charges  K17  with  all  seals.    If  that's 
too  expensive,  you  shouldn't  have  nuch 
trouble  finding  a  secluded  spot  to 
camp  -  perhaps  on  Sohano. 


getting  there:    Air  Niugini  has  3 
flights  a  veek  to  Rabaul  CK52)  or  fly 

Bougair  to  Nissan  (K34),  then  look 
for  a  boat  on  to  Rabaul.    A  boat  from 
Buka  to  Rabaul  will  cost  about  KIO. 
Several  small  copra  boats  sail  between 
Buka  and  Kieta  at  K5  pp  OW.     Ask  at 
Wong  You's  store  for  the  Chebu  (twice 
a  week),  or  take  the  bigger  and  better 
Raskat   (3  tines  a  week).     These  boats 
sail  at  night,  so  you  can  sleep  on- 
board. 

the  Buka-Kieta  road:    You'll  have  to 

go  to  Kieta  by  road  if  you  want  to 
see  Bougainville.    A  PMV  from  Kokopau 
to  Kieta  vill  run  KIO,  if  you  can 
find  one;  otherwise  Just  start  valkittg 
and  hitching,.     At  Siara,    19  km  out  of 
Kokopau,  2  Japanese  tanks  can  be  seen 
on  the  inland  side  of  the  road.  117 
km  our  of  Kokopau  you  reach  Uakunai, 
renowned  for  its  annual  eingsinga 
and  show.    Stop  by  the  Vakunai  Hsr- 
keting  Co-op  where  you  can  sometimes 
buy  handmade  spears  and  other  weapons 
(if  you  need  them).    There's  a  daring 
sldetrip  from  Wakunai  up  to  the  summit 
of  Mt.   Balbi   (2,743  m) .     You  could 
drive  as  far  as  Togarau,  and  take  the 
6-hour  hike  to  the  top  of  this  ex- 
tinct  volcano.     Sleep  on  top  and  see 
Mt.   Bagana,  PNG 's  most  active  volcano 
(1,999  m),  at  sunrise.    Allow  3  days 
for  the  trip,  and  be  very  well  pre- 
pared. 

KIEIA 

Kieta,  backed  up  by  steep  green  hills, 

is  a  lovely  old  town  on  a  bay.  Until 
15  years  ago  it  was  a  sleepy  planta- 
tion port  serviced  only  by  a  few  dirt 
tracks.    Today  it  has  been  somewhat 
eclipsed  by  the  new  town  of  Arawa, 
though  it  still  retains  a  lot  of  char- 
acter.   Valk  out  along  the  beach  past 
the  huge  bougainvillaea  trees  to  the 
Yacht  Club.     If  you're  thinking  of 
camping,  you  may  find  a  good  place 
along  the  way.    There's  nowhere  cheap 
to  stay  near  Kieta   (nt  K?/  single 
without  meals  the  Kieta  Hotel  is  the 
'cheapest'),  so  you  really  don't  have 
much  choice.     Stock  up  on  canned 
foods  at  Bums  Philp  Supermarket  in 
Kieta. 
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Jil£I£:    Aropa  Airport  is  on 
thr  coast,  18  kra  SE  of  Kieta,     Try  to 
bitch  a  ride  into  Kieta  on  the  Air 
Rlttgini  truck.    Air  Niuglni  intro- 
duces yon  to  the  high  cost  of  travel 
in  PNG  by  charging  K133  to  fly  to 
ft>rt  Moresby  everyday.    Try  for  the 
25Z  student  discount*    Solair  has 
flights  to  Balaelac  (K29) .  Cizo  (K38), 
and  Hunda  (K42).  all  in  the  western 
Soloaon  Islands.    The  departure  tax 
is  a  whopping  KIO  towards  the  Solo- 
■ons,  K2  nthrrwise.     by  boat :  Bou- 
gainville Transport  handles  2  barges 
a  wmth  to  Rabaul  (K16).    John  F.  Bray, 
Customs  Agent,  Kieta,  runs  the  Raekat 
(better  known  as  the  Rascal)  to  Bukn 
3  tiMs  a  week,  K5  OW,  sleep  onboard. 
The  Marine  Diviaion  has  a  ship,  the 
Tarrrar ,   to  Nukninnnu   ind  Tniiu  every 
fortnight,  but  you  must  get  a  voucher 
fron  the  Provincial  Coordinator.  You 
could  try  going  fro«  NukuMnu  to 
Ontong  Java  in  the  Solomons  by  canoe, 
a  back  door  route  to  Honiara.  Another 
back  door  route  runs  through  Buin 
(see  below). 


9  10  km 

I  I 


outlying  atolls;  Polynesians  inhabit 
3  of  the  outlyers  off  the  HE  coast  of 

the  North  Solomons.     Tauu  (Mortlock) 
is  a  ring-shaped  atoll,  200  km  from 
Bougainville,  with  a  population  of 
350.    Nukumanu  (Tasaan),  400  kn  off 
Bougainville,  is  home  to  100  Poly- 
nesians.   Nuguria  (Fead),  about  200 
kn  due  N  of  Bougainville,  has  sose 
130  Polynesian  inhabitants.  These 
people  are  related  to  the  Polynesians 
of  Kapingamarangi  in  the  Federated 
States  of  Mieronesla,  and  Ontong  Java 
(Lord  Howe)  and  Sikalana  In  the 
Solonons.    Melaneslans  have  settled 
on  Rlllnailau  (pop.  500)  and  Nissan 
(pop.  2,500)  atolls,  both  of  which 

lie  on  Ihc  N  side  of  North  Solomons 
Province  and  fall  within  the  provin- 
cial boundaries.    Allied  forces  landed 
in  strength  on  Nissan  (Green  Island) 
during  WIV  II,  and  another  of  those 
giant  out-of -place  wartioe  airstrips 
renains  to  tell  the  story.  Bougair 
has  a  flight  to  Nissan  twice  a  week 
from  Carola  on  the  NW  side  of  Buka 
(K26),  or  direct  from  Buka  Passage 
(K34).    There  are  copra  boats  between 
Nissan  and  Rnbnul  quite  frequently, 
which  makes  the  island  a  good  step- 
pingstone  between  the  North  Solomons 
and  the  rest  of  PNG. 
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THB  MINIIIG  TOHNS 

Arawa :     Arawa   (pop.   17,62  3  in  1980) 
was  laid  out  by  Bougainville  Copper 
Ltd.  as  a  doniltory  toiro  on  flat  land 
near  the  coast.     It  is  now  a  planned 
suburban  city  with  a  huge  shopping 
center  that  provides  all  the  towns 
and  villages  around  with  the  neces- 
sary supplies.     Tt  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  North  Solomons  Province, 
and  a  fast-growing  industrial  centef • 
although  Kieta  remains  the  port* 
Arawa  is  situated  on  what  was  once  a 
colossal  plantation;  palms  line  the 
roadway a*  and  there  are  lush  gardens 
ever^-where  you  turn*    A  bus  to  Kieta 
(10  km)  costs  30t,  but  you  neet  nice 
people  hitching,  and  get  there  faster, 
services:    Arawa  has  a  general  hos- 
pital (K1.50  consultation  fee)  and  a 
public  library  (open  Mon.-Fri.  1000- 
1200/1300-1600.  Sat.  0900-1200).  In 
the  shopping  center  you'll  find  a 
good  bookstore,  an  Office  of  Informa-- 
tion,  airline  offices,  and  places  to 
get  chicken  and  chips. 


vicinity  of  Arawa:    The  port  of 
Loloho  on  Anewa  Bay,  4  km  MH,  re- 
ceives the  copper-gold  concentrate 
piped  down  from  the  Panguna  mine  in 
the  form  of  slurry  for  filtering, 
drying,  and  loading.    The  electric 
plant  is  here,  and  there's  a  beach 
nearby.     Swim  at  Loloho  because  most 
of  the  sandflies  have  been  eradicated 
there;  you'll  get  hitten  on  the 
other  beaches.     A  fantastic  K9  million 
road  runs  for  26  km  from  Anewa  Bay 
over  the  mountains  to  Panguna,  past 
large  cocoa  and  coconut  plantations. 
The  orange  and  green  company  bus 
froa  Arawa  is  free,  while  the  public 
bus  costs  K2,  but  it's  easy  to  hitch. 
The  road  Is  paved  all  the  way  from 
the  airport  right  to  Panguna. 

Panguna :    Near  the  site  of  the  enor- 
mous open-cut  copper  mine  right  in 
the  center  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Hountaln  Range,  Panguna  has  become  a 
Modern  mining  town  with  a  shopping 
center  and  housing  for  kev  personnel. 
Today  this  huge  copper  mine  accounts 
for  a  full  one-fifth  of  the  parent 
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company's  total  income,  and  over 
half  of  PNC's  exports.  Bougainville 
Copper  Ltd.   (the  parent  company  is 
Riotinto  of  Australia)  began  pros- 
pecting in  196A,  and  production  from 
early  1972,  after  an  A$AOO  million 
investment.     The  PNG  government  has 
been  given  20%  participation.  The 
base  of  the  giant  open-pit  is  about 
750  m  above  sea  level.    Proven  ore 
reserves  are  just  over  800  million 
tons  (1976),  good  for  another  35 
years.    About  52  tons  of  ore  are 
required  to  make  one  ton  of  30Z  con- 
centrate; .the  concentrator  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  under  one  roof. 
The  tailings  run  down  the  W  side  of 
the  island.     Production  by  value  is 
68Z  copper,  30%  gold,  and  2%  silver. 
The  concentrate  is  exported  to 
Germany  and  Japan  from  Loloho. 
Forty  mammoth  170-ton  trucks  work 
the  m  by  2  km  oval  open-pit  mine. 
The  company  has  3,900  employees, 
including  many  expatriates,  plus 
other  workers  who  are  bused  up  from 
Arawa  and  Loloho.     Free  tours  through 
the  mine  and  the  processing  plants 
are  easily  arranged  at  the  Community 
Relations  Office  of  the  Pink  Palace, 


Panguna.  There  are  no  casual  accom- 
modations at  Panguna,  so  you'll  have 
to  make  it  a  day  trip  or  stop  off  on 
your  way  to  Buin. 

BUIN 

the  road  to  Buin:     A  road  now  covers 


the  170  km  between  Kieta  and  Buin 
(K5  by  PMV),  but  you  still  have  to 
ford  many  rivers.     At  Konga  village, 
40  km  before  Buin,  visit  the  Konga 
Society  Store  which  sells  Siwai 
baskets  and  trays  made  from  vine 
tendrils,  the  best  in  PNG,  and  nothing 
over  K20.     Dealers  from  Port  Moresby 
stop  at  the  Society  occasionally  and 
buy  out  the  entire  stock.     Also  ask 
about  bamboo  containers  and  fancy 
hair  combs.     Just  beyond  Konga  towards 
Buin,  parked  on  the  corner  by  the 
road,  there's  an  Australian  tank 
between  2  cannons.     In  Siwai  country 
around  Konga,  watch  for  one  of  the 
haus  garamutf  a  men's  house  with  as 
many  as  10  huge  slit-log  drums  which 
are  beaten  throughout  the  night  on 
ceremonial  occasions.     Usually  built 
by  a  Big  Man  as  a  mark  of  prestige 


i 


a  slit-log  garcrtut  drum 
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Shown  are  a  Hoinbuli  mask,  used  for 
bridal  payments  In  the  Sepik  area, 
a  slicll  necklace  from  the  Milne 
Bay  Province,  and  a  shell  necklace 
woven  from  seeds  found  in  New  Ire- 
land Province. 

for  his  rlan.     Frbm  near  Aku  School, 
26  km  before  Buin,   it's  possible  to 
walk  in  to  see  the  mangled  fiiselage 
and  2  engines  of  Japanese  Admiral 
Yamamoto's  Betty  bomber,  shot  dovm  by 
American  P-38s  on  18  April  1943.  In 
the  rainy  season  the  trail  passes 
through  very  swampy  bush,  and  will 
take  V-2  hours  each  way.     Yamamoto  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  the  Admiral  who  planned  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.     The  Americans 
had  broken  the  Japanese  secret  code, 
and  when  they  learned  that  Yamamoto 
would  be  flying  down  from  Rabaul  to 
Buin  to  inspect  the  installations 
there,  they  decided  to  send  out 
interceptors.    A  PMV  from  Aku  right 
in  to  Buin  costs  60t. 

Buin;     Buin  is  a  prosperous  little 
trading  center  serving  a  rich  cocoa- 
growing  area.     There's  a  big  color- 
ful market  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
plus  a  number  of  Chinese  general 
stores.     If  you  have  to  change  some 
money,  the  Chinese  shopkeepers  may  be 
able  to  help  you.     Buin  was  an  import- 
ant Japanese  base  right  up  to  the  end 


of  W  II.    The  Japanese  expected  the 
Allies  to  land  here,  but  they  never 
did.     Instead,  the  Australians  fought 
their  way  S  from  the  American  enclave 
at  Torokina  in  a  useless  campaign 
which  cost  many  lives  and  won  stra- 
tegic advantages  for  no  one.  Some 
relics  from  the  war  are  preserved  in 
front  of  the  National  Works  Authority 
headquarters  in  Buin,  including  a 
locomotive  from  the  Japanese  railway 
from  Buin  to  Kangu  Beach.  Three 
field  guns  lie  rusting  across  the 
road  from  the  market.     The  Japanese 
didn't  bully  people  around  here  as 
they  did  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
still  fondly  remembered  by  the  locals. 
crafts:     Buin  baskets  are  used  as 
handbags  by  the  people.  Sturdy, 
durable  trays,  string  hags,  and  lime 
and  bamboo  containers  are  made  in 
this  area.     See  them  at  the  Buin 
Producers  Cooperative  Society;  prices 
are  reasonable. 

from  Buin:    There's  no  organized 
accommodation,  although  the  Provin- 
cial Coordinator  might  come  up  with 
something  if  you  asked  him.  The 
best  plan  is  to  camp  on  the  beach 
at  Kangu  or  Lamuai,  or  just  clear 
out  of  Buin  after  having  a  look 
around.     Bougalr  has  daily  flights 
from  Buin  to  Kieta  (K19) ,  but  a  PMV 
is  a  better  value  at  K5.     to  the 
Solomon  Islands;     People  from  the 
Shortland  Islands  in  the  Western 
Solomons  come  over  to  Buin  on  market 
days  to  sell  fish.     It's  possible 
to  catch  a  ride  back  with  them  in 
their  canoes  for  KU  but,  with  this 
in  mind,  clear  PNG  customs  in  Kieta 
or  Arawa  before  leaving  for  Buin. 
The  Solomon  Islands  Immigration  is 
at  Korovou.     The  canoes  from  the 
Solomons  land  near  the  Chinese  gen- 
eral store  on  the  beach  at  Kangu 
(K1.20  by  PMV  from  Buin).     The  store- 
keeper is  a  nice  guy  and  will  give 
you  advice  and  maybe  even  a  ride 
into  town  in  his  truck.     Camp  out  on 
the  beach  while  you're  waiting  for 
your  canoe,  which  will  probably 
leave  on  Sat.  afternoon.     The  trip  to 
Korovou  takes  iS  hours.     If  you're 
arriving  in  PNG  from  the  Solomons, 
remember  that  there's  no  PNG  customs 
and  immigration  in  Buin,  so  you'll 
have  to  proceed  to  Arawa  or  Kieta  to 
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clear  custons  there  (don't  hang  around 
Buin).    This  route  Is  not  usually  en- 
couraged, no  you'll  have  to  be  diplo- 
matic.    A  PNG  visa  is  essential.  See 
also  the  dlscuasion  oi  this  route  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  chapter. 


vicinity  of  Buln:    Take  a  3-hour  walk 

down  a  good  road  to  brovn  Knngu  Beach 
backed  by  Kangu  Hill,  where  you'll 
find  several  Japanese  guns  and  bunkers 


plus  a  good  view  across  to  the  Short- 
land  Islands.     It's  possible  to  walk 
alonp  the  beach  to  Lamuai  in  less 
than  an  hour,  but  you'll  have  to 
swim  one  river  or  find  a  canoe  across. 
War  remnants  arc  found  all  along  the 
way.    Near  Larauai  on  Kahili  Planta- 
tion are  many  bunkers,  crashed  planes, 
abandoned  tanks,  etc.    Good  swimming 
at  the  beach  there.     From  Kahili  a 
rough  track  leads  directly  back  to 
Buln,  another  3-hour  walk. 


MOTa-tM  A. 


NORTH 
SOLOMONS 
PROVINCE 


the  Pacltlc  Mwri    In  WM 
II,  O.S.  Harlnes  imrched 

on  Bougainville  through 
Jungle  so  thick,  that 
Japanese  snipers  shot  at 
the  coluans  from  only 
Mtars  amy.    The  Mrioei 
and  infantry  at  last  se- 
cured the  key  Cape  Toro- 
kina  ;jrea''by  March  I94'!i, 
their  final  and  nost  im- 
portant objective  la  the 
SolflBOOS  CTilfln. 
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CAPSULE  PIDGIN  VOCABULARY 


abu8 

neat 

laplap 

cloth 

anas  long  eml 

how  much? 

liklik 

little 

balus 

plane 

lonq  hap 

over  there 

belo 

noon 

maaki 

don't  bother 

clear\ 

go  away!  (gentle) 

meri 

woaan 

em  i  stop  wet 

where  is  he  (or  it)? 

nambauan 

very  good 

em  kro8? 

is  he  angry? 

nog  at 

no 

fasim 

to  close,  shut,  tie  up 

pikinini 

child 

hapaait 

the  other  side 

pukpuk 

crocodile 

haua  8ik 

hospital 

raua\ 

go  away!  (strong) 

kago 

luggage 

aamting  nating 

it  doesn't  matter 

kaikai 

food 

aave 

Co  know 

kalabuB 

jail 

apakman 

drunkard 

hxukau 

sweet  pocaco 

8U8U 

milk 

kiau 

eggs 

tambolo 

underneath 

kiaim 

Co  get 

tokpleo 

local  language 

kloatu 

close  by 

tumaa 

Coo  much 

kulau 

green  coconut 

uonem"! 

what  did  you  say? 

9 
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canoc  sails  of  Oce«iil«;    In  the  different  corners  of  Oceania, 
outrigger  cano«s  wr*  built  according  to  traditional  patterns, 
often  adapted  in  response  to  local  eoadltieos.    Iheir  aails 

xost  easily  distinguished  them.     Canoes  In  the  Solomons  and 
New  Guinea  were  easily  recognized  by  their  curving  crab-claw 
sails  (A).     The  lateen  sail   (B)  was  used  in  much  of  Micronesia, 
Western  Polynesia  (Tonga  and  Samoa),  and  Fiji.    The  Eastern 
Polynesians  developed  2  varlatlas  of  spritsail:    one  (C)  usad 
in  Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  and  a  second,  V-«haped  type  (D)  found  in 
the  Marquesas  and  New  Zealand.    Regrettably,  many  of  these 
traditional  forms  have  now  disappeared,  although  you  can  atill 
see  then  on  quality  node!  canoes  sold  in  craft  shops. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Legend  tells  that  the  god  Nareau  picked 
flowers  from  the  ancestral  tree,  and 
threw  thea  to  the  N  of  Samoa  to  mark 
the  place  where  Che  islands  of  Tarawa, 
Beru,  and  Tabiteuea  appeared.  Today 
these  islands  and  30  others  combine 
to  form  the  independent  Republic  of 
Kiribati.    The  name,  pronounced  'Kira- 
bas,'  is  an  indigenous  corruption  of 
the  word  'Gilberts.'    To  further  con- 
fuse you,  the  Gilbertese  name  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands  is  Tungaru.     The  peo- 
ple of  Kiribati  are  friendly,  embar- 
rassingly bold  and  inquisitive,  and 

terribly  hospitable-.      Tlioy   are  also 

funloving,  easygoing,  and  somewhat 
languorous.     They  don't  have  to  spend 
all  day  working  in  order  to  survive; 
their  requirements  are  minimal.  In 
Kiribati  the  visitor  can  participate 
in  the  dally  activities  of  the  vil- 
lage -  mingling  with  the  people,  ob- 
serving their  customs,  lifestyles, 
behavior,  and,  of  course,  learning 
the  I'anguage.    This  is  no  place  for 
the  energetic,  hyperactive  traveler! 

the  land:     The  33  low-lying  coral  is- 
lands of  Kiribati  together  total  only 
68A  sq  km,  yet  they  are  scattered 
over  almost  5  million  sq  km  of  the 
central  Pacific  Ocean.    No  other  poli- 
tical unit  in  the  world  is  made  up  of 


so  large  a  proportion  of  sea  to  land. 
Eanaba  and  Christmas  Island  are  al- 
most 4,000  km  apart.    The  Islands  are 
arrayed  in  3  large  groups  straddling 
the  equator,  with  little  Banaba  alone 
to  the  W.   The  16  atolls  of  the  Gilbert 
Islands  contribute  264  sq  km  to  the 
country  and  contain  most  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  flat,  palm-studded  isles  of 
the  Gilberts  are  characterized  by  a 
uniform  environment  of  a  crushed  coral 
surface,  magnificent  white  beaches, 
lagoons,  and  reefs.    Most  of  these 
atolls  are  no  more  than  from  200  to 

300  m  wide,    but    they  may  be  anywhere 

from  15  to  100  km  long.    All  have 
central  lagoons  except  Makin,  Kuria, 
Nukunau,  Tamana,  and  Arorae.     To  the 
SE  is  the  uninhabited  Phoenix  Group; 
8  islands  totaling  only  28  sq  km. 
The  Line  Islands  stretch  between 
Hawaii  and  Tahiti;  and  among  the  8 
islands  of  this  group,  Christmas 
Island  (360  sq  km)  is  the  largest 
atoll  in  land  area  in  the  world. 

climate:     Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
wrote  that  the  Gilberts  enjoy  'a  superb 
ocean  climate,  days  of  blinding  sun  and 
bracing  wind,  nights  of  heavenly 
brightness.'     The  best  season  to  come 
is  March-Oct.  when  the  NE  trades  blow. 
The  climate  is  hot  but  not  humid;  the 
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cool  sea  breezes  often  moderate  the 
temperature.     The  rainy  season  is 
Dec. -March,  when  the  rain  comes  in 
sharp  irregular  squalls.  Droughts 
occur  in  the  southern  and  central  Gil- 
berts; considerably  more  rain  falls 
on  the  northernmost  atolls. 


Cilbertese  warriors  once  donned 
these  fear-inspiring  blowfiah 
helmets 


history;    The  people  are  Micronesians 
who  probably  migrated  here  from  the 
Caroline  Islands  to  the  NW,  although 
the  full  story  is  still  unknown. 
Later  arrivals  from  Tonga  or  Samoa 
mixed  with  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  Gilberts  were  probably  visited  as 
early  as  1537  by  Spanish  explorers  in 
search  of  gold.    Mendana  might  have 
sighted  some  of  the  Tuvalus  when  he 
discovered  the  Solomons  in  1568.  A 
native  legend  holds  that  a  white-skin- 
ned man  with  red  hair  and  beard  (one 
of  Mendana 's  crew?)  was  washed  onto 
the  shore  of  Beru  half -starved ,  in  a 
box-like  boat,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  I6th  C.    This  man  eventually 
married  eight  sisters  of  a  local  chief 
and  lived  on  to  father  23  children. 
His  descendants  today  are  scattered 
all  over  the  Gilberts.    The  official 


European  discoverers  of  tlie  two  groups 
were  the  British  naval  officers  Gil- 
bert and  Marshall,  after  whom  the 
Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands  (in  Micro- 
nesia) are  respectively  named,  between 
the  years  of  1764  and  1824.  early 
con tact :     Regular  contact  with  Euro- 
peans began  around  1837  when  whalers 
started  to  call.    Missionaries  from 
Hawaii  arrived  in  1857;  In  1860  the 
trade  in  coconut  oil  began,  followed 
by  copra.     These  islands  have  a  long 
history  of  despotic  and  cruel  high 
chiefs,  described  aptly  by  R.  L.  Ste- 
venson in  his  book  In  the  South  Seas 
('The  Four  Brothers').     One  of  these, 
the  tyrannical  and  sadistic  monster 
Tebureimoa,  was  called  'Mr.  Corpse' 
because  of  his  dull  eyes  and  corpu- 
lence.    The  Cilbertese,  wearing  armor 
made  of  thickly  plaited  coconut  fiber, 
and  using  coconut  wood  swords  bordered 
with  razor-sharp  sharks'  teeth,  were 
much  more  warlike  than  many  of  their 
southern  neighbors;  thus  the  black- 
birders  avoided  these  islands  (the 
Gilberts  even  suffered  from  overpopu- 
lation at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  C). 
the  colonial  period:    Britain  estab- 
lished a  protectorate  over  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands  in  1892.  When 
phosphates  were  discovered  on  Banaba 
in  1900,  Britain  quickly  annexed  the 
island.    The  protectorate  became  a 
colony  in  1915  and  1916.     In  1975  the 
Polynesian  Ellice  Islanders  voted  to 
become  the  new  nation  of  Tuvalu.  The 
Gilberts  became  internally  self- 
governing  in  1976,  and  in  1979  Kiri- 
bati became  fully  independent.  This 
was  conveniently  timed  by  Britain  to 
coincide  with  the  playing  out  of  the 
phosphate  deposits  on  Banaba  (the 
mine  closed  in  1980).     the  Pacific  War: 
The  Japanese  annexed  the  Gilberts  on 
Christmas  Day,   1941,  but  they  did  not 
establish  large  garrisons  and  fortifi- 
cations until  after  the  raid  on  Butari- 
tari  on  17  Aug.   1942.  Two-hundred 
twenty-one  marines  under  Col.  Carlson 
landed  on  the  S  shore  of  Butaritari 
from  two  submarines,  and  proceeded  to 
wipe  out  the  small  Japanese  detachment 
present.     The  Japanese  reacted  by 
creating  strong  fortifications  on  Tara- 
wa, Butaritari,  and  Abemama.     On  20 
Nov.   1943,  American  marines  landed  on 
Betio  (Tarawa)  and  cleared  the  island 


after  a  brutal  4-day  battle.  During 
the  Battle  of  Tarawa  4,690  Japanese 
were  killed  (only  17  survived  to  be 
captured),  iriilla  U.S.  casualties 
(killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion) reached  3,301.    The  epitaph  of 
Che  thousands  of  marines  who  died 
reads; 

So  chare  let  thai  r«at 

On  thcif  sun  scoured  atoll 
The  wind  for  their  vatchar 
The  waves  for  their  shroud 
Hbwre  pain  and  pandanus 
Shall  nhisper  forever 
A  requiaa  f  ictiag 
for  heroes  ao  proud. 

This  was  the  first  great  amphibious 
landing  against  fortified  positions  in 
the  Pacific  Mtr,  and  provided  valuable 
lessons  for  later  operations  In  the 
area.     Tarawa  became  the  springboard 
from  which  Kwajalein  was  captured  Just 
over  2  aonths  later. 

government ;    Kiribati  is  a  republic 
with  a  president  and  an  elected  34- 
aeaber  Maneaba  (Parllaaent) .  The 
president  appoints  the  8  ministers  in 
his  cabinet  from  the  Maneaba.  Sirtce 
independence  the  government  has  been 
plagued  by  labor  unrest,  cllmsxed  by 
a  strike  by  government  employees  in 
July,  1980.    This  resulted  in  the 
firing  of  600  of  the  strikers  from 
their  Jobs.    The  U.S.  has  signed  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship  with  Kiribati 
which  stipulates  that  the  U.S.  re- 
nounees  all  claims  to  some  14  disputed 
islands  in  the  Phoenix  and  Line  groups, 
on  the  condition  that  none  will  be 
used  for  military  purposes  by  third 
parties  without  conaultation. 

economy :    With  the  end  of  phosphate 
mining  on  Banaba  and  winding  down  of 
British  subsidies  to  the  administra- 
tion, Kiribati  will  have  to  look  for 
new  sources  of  income.     It  is  hoped 
that  more -revenue  will  be  obtained 
from  license  fees  paid  by  the  skipjack 
tuna  fishing  fleet  based  at  Pago  Pago. 
Certainly  the  potential  for  fisheries 
is  great;  there  are  plans- to  use  the 
U.S. -built  port  facilities  on  Canton 
Island  in  the  Phoenix  Group  for  Joint 
fishing  ventures  by  Kiribati  and 
American  Samoa.    Copra  la  the  only 
Important  agricultural  export.  Copra 
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production  is  a  privately-owned  bus!'- 
ness  in  the  Line  Islands,  whereas 
village  cooperatives  handle  production 
In  the  Gilberts. 

the  subsistence  economy:    Away  from  the 
South  Tsrswa  conurbation  of  Betlo- 
Blkenlbeu,  life  moves  at  a  deliberately 

sedate  pace.    Activities  are  directed 
towards  securing  the  necessities  of 
life  (which  are  few)  and  no  one  exerts 
him/herself  unnecessarily.  Fishing, 
cooking,  tending  the  bcX'Ti  (tare)  pits, 
and  socializing  are  the  4  main  pre- 
occupations.   Copra  is  made  only  to 
earn  extra  cash  to  purchase  essentials. 
Tilt'  tranquillity  is  disturbed  only  by 
the  omnipresent  motor  scooter  and  the 
Infrequent  Air  lymgaru  plane.    There  is 
no  electricity  away  from  South  Tara%ia. 
Because  of  the  limited  soil,  the  only 
vegetable  which  grows  is  taro,  and 
this  must  be  arduously  cultivated  In 
deep  pits.    Coconuts  grow  abundantly  on 
all  the  islands  except  some  in  the 
Phoenix  Group,  and  the  pandanus  palm, 
breadfruit  tree,  and  banana  and  papaya 
plants  all  provide  food.     Pigs  and 
fowls  are  coomon,  and  fish  are  plen- 
tiful. 

the  people:     Of  the  60,000  people  of 
Kiribati,  about  a  third  live  on  Tara- 
wa, mostly  on  the  S  side  of  the  atoll, 
with  half  of  these  on  Betio  and  almost 
another  half  on  the  Bairiki-Bikenibeu 
Strip.    The  other  atolls  of  the  Gil- 
berts average  between  1,000  to  3,500 
inhabitants  each.    The  Phoenix  and 

Uno  groups  were  never   inh.nblted  per- 
manently by  Gilbertese;  people  have 
only  gone  to  live  there  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans.     The  ribbon- 
like  Gilbertese  villages  strt  ft h  out 
along  the  lagoon  side  of  the  atolls. 
The  monsaba,  a  community  meeting 
house,  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
village.    This  building  has  a  huge 
lofty  thatched  roof  resting  on  low 
coral  pillars  with  open  sides.  Mats 
line  the  earthen  floor,  each  belonging 
to  a  specified  member  of  a  clan  or 
family.    Most  Gilbertese  own  land,  and 
extreme  poverty  is  normally  unknown. 
The  Gilbertese  Microneslans  are  some- 
what more  reserved  and  cautious  than 
the  outgblng  and  vivacioua  Polyneaian 
Tuvaluans  to  the  S.    Gilbertese  are  ex- 
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cellent  seamen  and  builders  of  large, 
swift,  seagoing  outriggers  with  canvas 
sails.    Pointed  windward,  the  canoes 
are  manned  by  the  lightest  seamen  who 
constantly    shift  their  bodies  to  keep 
the  outrigger  skimming  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.     Racers  can  ex- 
ceed 16  knots  and  are  able  to  turn  at 
great  speeds.     At  night,  smaller 
canoes  can  be  seen  netting  flying  fish 
by  the  light  of  dried  coconut-frond 
f lares . 


lagoon  fishing 


language :     English  is  used  and  under- 
stood by  many  people  on  Tarawa.  It's 
also  the  official  language,  but  once 
you  leave  Tarawa,  only  government  offi- 
cials and  a  few  men  are  willing  to 
speak  English.     Others  are  reticent, 
stemming  perhaps  from  the  custom  of  not 
being  boastful  or  desirous  of  elevating 
oneself  above  others.  Egalitarian 
society.     If  not  everyone  among  those 
present  speaks  or  understands  English, 
then  it  is  not  used.    This  custom  is 
pervasive.     It  can  be  difficult  and 
trying  sometimes  to  get  Kiribatians  to 
speak  English  in  group  situations, 
and  they're  even  more  reluctant  to 
speak  if  it's  a  family  group.  Observing 
this  custom,  you  will  finS  that  they'll 
become  conmunicative  in  one-to-one 
situations  with  you. 

events;     The  Gilbertese  are  renowned 
dancers  with  flawless  rhythm;  the  em- 
phasis is  on  movement  of  the  hands, 
head,  and  eyes,  rather  than  the  body  or 
feet.     The  batere  is  one  of  the  more 
vigorous  Gilbertese  dances;  the  more 
refined  classical  type  is  called  ruoia. 
Children  learn  the  technique  early  and 
practice  all  their  lives.  Traditional 
dancing  is  performed  during  Easter  or 
Christmas,  or  on  special  occasions  such 
as  the  opening  of  a  new  building, 
greeting  special  visitors,  etc.  The 
young  and  middle-aged  often  prefer  to 


dance  'te  tuitit'  (the  twist).  It's 
hard  to  believe  that  these  fundamen- 
tally languid  people  could  have  such  a 
passion  for  such  an  energetic  dance, 
yet  they  go  absolutely  nuts  doing  the 
twist.     Independence  Day  (14  July) 
features  a  parade  at  the  Bairiki  Sports 
Ground  (Tarawa),  while  there  are  inter- 
school  sports  and  dancing  contests  on 
Youth  Day  (4  Aug.). 

getting  there:    Air  Pacific  has  a  week- 
ly flight  to  Tarawa  from  Funafuti  and 
Suva,  while  Air  Nauru  arrives  from 
Nauru  and  Majuro.    Air  Tungaru  flies 
to  Honolulu  via  Christmas  Island  once 
a  week.     The  fare  is  US$402  OW  Hono- 
lulu-Tarawa direct,  or  US$488  OW  with 
a  stopover  on  Christmas  Island.  Is- 
land Rainbow  Tours  runs  a  2-week  tour 

to  Kiribati  with  5  nights  at  Abemama, 
1  night  at  Tarawa,  and  7  nights  on 
Christmas  Island.     The  cost  is  US$1,499 
pp  double  occupancy  from  Honolulu,  but 
that  includes  airfare,  accommodations, 
and  all  meals.     The  same  company  has 
birdwatching  and  fishing  tours  to 
Christmas  Island  costing  US$799  pp 
from  Honolulu,  all  inclusive.  Island 
Rainbow  "^ours  and  Air  Tungaru  share  the 
same  office  in  Hawaii:     Ste.  801,  3049 
Ualena  St.,  Honolulu,  HA  96819  (tel. 
808  -  8394561). 

airport :     Bonriki  Airport  (TRW)  is 
5  km  NE  of  Bikenibeu.     The  airport  bus 
to  the  hotel  costs  A$l,  or  look  for  a 
public  bus  up  on  the  main  road,  40  m 
away.     No  airport  tax. 

internal  transport:     Air  Tungaru,  the 
domestic  carrier,  has  flights  to  all 
the  atolls  of  the  Gilberts.  Fares 
from  Tarawa  vary  between  A$14  to  Mai- 
ana,  to  A$82  to  Arorae.     The  official 
baggage  allowance  is  10  kilos,  but  you 
can  often  get  on  with  more.    There  are 
at  least  2  flights  a  week  to  all  of 
the  Gilbert  Islands,  and  much  more 
frequent  flights  to  some.    There  are 
no  flights  on  Sunday,  however.  The 
flights  usually  run  on  schedule.  It's 
best  to  book  all  your  flights  before 
you  leave  Tarawa  because  there  is  no 
communication  between  airstrips;  one? 
on  an  outer  island  you  have  to  write 
directly  to  the  airstrip  agent  con- 
cerned with  the  next  sector(s),  which 
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can  be  complicated  and  time  consuming. 
Each  Island  is  allotted  a  portion  o£ 
the  seats  along  the  route.    There  is 
no  slriH  r;  rax  (Ml  these  flights,  by 
boat:     The  Shipping  Corporation  at 
the  BeCio  ferry  terminal  will  have 
Infomation  on  the  TercuAa  and  the 
Moanaroi,  which  service  the  outer 
islands  of  the  Gilberts  monthly,  about 
A$17  to  the  furthest.    There  are  also 
occasional  sailings  to  Suva  (A$S3 
deck)  or  Nauru,  as  well  as  a  quarterly 
service  to  the  Line  Islands.  The 

Gilbertese  baurua  (large  twin-sailed 
canoes)  often  trsvel  betvieen  Tarawa  and 

Abaiang;  visitors  can  arrange  to  go  a- 
long  on  one  of  these  journeys  by  talking 
to  the  canoe  owners  at  Betlo.  others; 
Oa  the  outer  islands,  ask  the  Clerk  to 
the  Island  Council  to  help  you  find 
someone  willing  to  rent  you  his  motor- 
bike (about  A$3  per  day).    If  you  can 
borrow  a  bicycle  (ta  batiJud  you've 
got  a  great,  leisurely  way  of  getting 
around  and  a  barrier-free  way  of  meet- 
ing people.    Walking  is  also  good. 
Often  locals  on  aotor  scooters  (te 
rebwerehuellvill  offer  lifts;  expa- 
triates, mainly  British,  seldooi  offer. 


accommodations;  There  are  hotels  for 
tourists  on  ChrlstMS  Island,  Tarawa, 
and  AbeBsaa.    Many  of  the  atolls  of 

the  Gilberts  have  Island  (rancil  Rest 
Houses  fabricated  from  local  materials. 
Most  of  these  charge  A$3  pp,  although 
the  one  on  Nsrakei  is  A$5.    Thm  are 
no  rest  houses  on  Tarawa  or  Abcmama. 
Cooking  facilities  are  usually  pro- 
vided.    Consult  the  Council  Clerk  for 
bookings.    Another  possibility  is  to 

stay  with  the  people.     If  you  arrive  at 
a  village  cold,  you  could  ask  for  the 
church  marie  aba  and  see  If  you  can 
sleep  in  it.    As  an  alternative  ask  for 
a  family  which  has  a  bati  (place)  in 
the  village  maneaba}  you  might  be  able 
to  sleep  there.    More  than  likely  soae- 
on<>  will  invite  you  to  stay  with  them. 
As  the  guest  of  a  family  you  will  eat 
first,  having  the  choice  of  the  best 
food.    When  you're  finished,  the  men 
will  be  served.    Hie  women  and  children 
are  the  last  to  eat,  and  sometimes 
there's  not  much  left  for  them. 

f  ood:     :,:  hcibcd  (swamp  taro)  is  culti- 
vated in  large  pits  below  the  water 
table  and  is  eaten  either  boiled  or 
made  into  several  different  puddings. 
Breadfruit  is  a  staple  which  is  eaten 
either  boiled  or  fried  in  butter. 
Boiled  pumpkin,  papaya,  and  plantain 
arti  used  to  supplement  the  diet.  The 
li.irsh,  dry  climate  of  most  of  the 
atolls  limits  the  variety  of  produce. 
On  the  southern  islsnds  te  tuoBt  a  food 
made  from  the  boiled  fruit  of  the 
pandanus  tree  is  wafer  thin  and  tastes 
like  daces.    It  is  eaten  with  coconut 
cream  spread  on  the  surface.  Formerly 
tc  tuae  was  only  eaten  in  the  rvanedtOm 
A  fantastic  variety  of  fish  can  be 
caught  in  the  Isgoon  or  on  the  reef. 
You'll  eat  them  fresh  since  there's  no 
refrigeration.     Unfortunately  the 
women  qnly  boil  or  fry  them,  which  does 
little  to  enhance  the  flavor.  Cray- 
fish, the  tasty  coconut  crab,  eels,  and 
a  couple  of  kinds  of  shellfish  are  also 
eaten.    Aa  usual,  rice  is  consumed  in 
phenomenal  quantities  and,  when  possi- 
ble, canned  corned  beef  meets  the  same 
fate.    The  latter  is  of  substandard 
quality  -  too  salty  and  much  too  fat. 
The  Kiribatians  go  to  great  lengths  to 
please  visitors  {I-Matang) ^  one  of 
these  manif estationa  being  the  fre- 
quent serving  of  corned  beef.    To  get 
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fresh  fish,  tell  them  you  absolutely 
cannot  eat  tinned  meat,  otherwise  you 
will  have  to  suffer  through  many  meals 
of  cold,  uncooked  corned  beef.  (Ihick- 
en,  their  eggs,  and  pork  are  not  popu- 
lar foods.     The  best  drink  on  the 
islands  is  karewe  (coconut  toddy) , 
extracted  from  the  coconut  palm  early 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening.  It 
can  be  drunk  immediately  -  not  sweet, 
but  very  refreshing  -  or  else  used  in 
cooking.     Te  kcnavnaif  the  molasses 
extracted  from  boiled  karewc  ,  is 
great  on  rice  or  diluted  with  water 
and  drunk.    Kcanaimai  mixed  with  grated 
coconut  and  coconut  cream  makes  a 
tasty  sweet  called  kati  ni  ben.  Re- 
member that  food  and  all  the  basics 
can  be  in  short  supply  on  the  outer 
islands  due  to  erratic  shipping  and 
the  incompetence  of  the  cooperatives. 
Take  as  much  with  you  as  you  can. 


cutting  toddy 


money :     ^stralian  currency  is  used. 
It  is  usually  impossible  to  change 
travelers  cheques  on  the  outer  is- 
lands, so  take  enough  cash.  Take 
stamps  to  the  outer  islands  if  you 
wish  to  post  mall  from  there;  local 
post  offices  can  be  sold  out  of  all 
values,    visas:    Although  British 
subjects  and  nationals  of  many  Euro- 
pean countries  do  not  require  visas, 
citizens  of  France,  Japan,  the  U.S.A., 
and  West  Germany  must  obtain  a  visa 


in  advance  at  a  British  diplomatic 
mission  (US$10  pp) ;  the  visa  is  valid 
for  3  months  from  the  date  of  issue. 
A  return  ticket  and  an  indication  of 
where  you  plan  to  stay  may  also  be  re- 
quired by  the  immigration  officials. 
The  maximum  stay  is  A  months. 

conduct:    Sticks  of  tobacco  are  ac- 
cepted gifts  throughout  Kiribati.  It 
is  a  form  of  reciprocation.  Always 
remember  to  give  a  box  of  matches  as 
well.     Te  ga'csn  (chewing  gum)  is  pop- 
ular with  the  children  and  young  adults. 
Take  along  T-shirts,  tennis  shoes,  and 
colored  cloth  (for  the  women)  if  you're 
planning  to  accept  someone's  hospital- 
ity.    If  you're  coming  direct  from  the 
U.S.  or  Asia,  bring  a  few  inexpensive, 
yet  attractive  wristwatches  (a  pres- 
tige item)  to  give  to  those  who  have 
been  especially  helpful.    Always  try  to 
repay  their  kindness  in  some  way.  in 
the  maneaba:    When  moving  about  in  the 
maneaba  (meeting  house)  it's  proper  to 
stoop.     Never  stand  upright,  especially 
in  front  of  seated  people.  Maintaining 
a  low  profile  is  a  sign  of  respect  to 
the  unimane  (old  men)  and  everyone  else 
present.    It's  also  better  to  back  out 
of  the  maneaba  when  exiting;  never  turn 
your  back  on  the  occupants.     It  is  con- 
sidered disrespectful  to  place  your 
hands  on  the  beams,  or  even  on  the 
roof.     If  a  celebration  or  special 
event  is  in  progress  at  a  maneaba^  you 
may  be  placed  up  front  with  the  guests 
and  dignitaries,  even  though  you  might 
have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  occur- 
ring.   When  driving  past  a  maneaba  in 
a  car  or  motor  scooter,  it  is  polite 
to  slow  down  if  there  is  something  in 
progress . 

health:    When  walking  about,  be  care- 
ful of  the  sun  because  the  coconut  palms 
provide  little  continuous  shade  and  the 
white  sand  on  the  lagoon  side  causes  a 
tremendous  glare.    Wear  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  sunglasses.    There's  no  malaria 
in  Kiribati,  but  outbreaks  of  dengue 
fever  sometimes  occur.     Dysentery  could 
be  a  problem.     The  overcrowding  on 
South  Tarawa  has  led  to  appalling  sani- 
tary conditions,  besides,  the  water 
table  is  only  about  2  m  below  the  sur- 
face.   Carry  lomotil  and  drink  boiled 
water  or  coconut  juice.     A  cholera 
vaccination  is  recommended. 
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Continuous  ribbon  develoiMnent  Is  appa- 
rent all  along  the  18-4n  road  beside 
the  lagoon  froa  Bonrlkl  to  Balrikl* 
Most  of  the  homes  are  in  the  tradition- 
al style,  save  for  pockets  of  Euro- 
pean-style buildings  in  the  larger 
villages,  and  government  complexes  at 
Bairikl  and  Bikenlbeu.     Densely  popu- 
lated Betlo  Is  the  heart  of  Kiribati. 
It  has  govemswnt  offices  and  the  port; 
affluence  as  well  as  aqua lor.  Over- 
crowding is  a  feature  of  South  Tarawa, 
as  the  land  must  be  kept  well  culti- 
vated with  cocomitSt  thus  restricting 
expansion  of  the  villages.    The  con- 
struction of  causeways  between  the 
islands  of  South  Tarawa  may  be  con- 
venient for  getting  around,  but  a 
serious  pollution  problem  has  developed 
as  wastes  accumulate  in  the  cut-off 
watera  of  the  lagoon.    Although  there 
are  no  causewaya  H  of  Bonrlkl,  you  can 
walk  quite  a  dlatance  II  at  low  tide. 

local  transport;    Ferries  operate  be- 
tween Bairikl  and  Betio  every  half  hour 
from  0600-1800,  then  hourly  until  2300, 
50c  OW.    Weekends  they  leave  at  odd  and 
even  hours  fron  the  respective  loca- 
tions.   Wed.  and  Fri.  there's  a  ferry 
to  North  Tarawa,  A$l  OW.     You  can  rent 
a  small  launch  from  the  people  at  the 
Betlo  ferry  terminal  for  about  A$5  per 
hour.    Bikeman  is  a  small  islet  in  the 
lagoon  which  is  a  popular  destination 
for  picnics,     by  road:    Although  buses 
are  supposed  to  run  between  Bonrlkl  and 
Bairikl  every  15  minutes,  you  can  wait 
5  minutes  or       hours.    Sometimes  4  or 
5  iMiaea  arrive  slaultaneously,  on  an- 
other occasion  they  may  be  nicely 
staggered,  and  the  next  there  may  be 
none  for  excruciatingly  long  periods 
of  tine.    Th^*re  often  overcrowded 
with  workers  and  school  children  at 
rush  hour.     It's  not  uncommon  to  see 
passengers  hanging  out  of  a  jam-packed 
bus.    They  stop  running  at  2300,  and 
the  fare  is  only  about  A 5c  for  the 
longest  trip.    If  after  reading  this 
you  decide  you'll  rent  a  car,  go  to 
A.T.  Bros.  Enterprlaea  at  Tabor lo. 

stay  and  eat;  The  Otintai  Hotel  on 
the  lagoon  at  Bikenlbeu  la  the  only 


hotel.    A  non-AC  room  is  A$16  single, 
A$20  double;  the  hotel  provides  nod- 
erately  priced  meals.    There's  a  bar 
at  the  hotel,  or  try  the  beer  garden 
across  the  road.    The  only  other  res- 
taurants are  Susiea  Place  (rating 
unknown)  at  Bairiki,  and  a  Chinese 
restaurant  at  Betio.     There  are  expat 
clubs  at  Betio,  Bairiki,  and  Ambo  for 
which  the  aumager  of  the  Otintai  Hotel 
may  be  able  to  arrange  a  guest  pasa. 


ahorolng  and  entertali»snt;    There  ate 

2  cooperative  stores  with  a  limited 
selection  at  Bikenlbeu.    Near  Antebuka 
is  a  store  specialising  in  air-frelglht- 
ed  food  (expensive)  from  Australia. 
There  are  3  stores  at  Bairiki,  and  a 
number  more  on  Betio.    Every  village 
and  housing  agglomeration  haa  a  small 
store  selling  tobacco,  matches,  kero- 
sene, corned  beef,  rice,  flour,  beef 
drippings,  tinned  butter,  milk,  etc. 
Business  hours  are  0800-1230/1300-1630 
Mon.-Fri.,  but  some  stores  are  open 
during  lunch  hour  and  on  weekends.  A 
stbre  at  Bikenlbeu  opens  limited  hours 
on  Sun.    Souvenirs  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Cooperative  Federation  shop  near 
the  Bikenlbeu  post  office,  or  else  at 
the  Guide  Shop  nearly.    Sleeping  mats. 
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sun  hats,  baskets,  and  fans  are  good 
buys;  they're  genuine,  although  not  as 
ornate  as  the  household  types.  Most 
crafts  in  the  Gilberts  are  related  to 
day-to-day  usefulness  such  as  the  weav- 
ing of  mats  and  thatch,  house  bulldinp,, 
and  canoe  construction.     There  is  no 
pottery,  woodcarving,  or  other  compara- 
ble art  forms.     On  the  outer  islands 
the  co-op  stores  keep  items  made  by 
Kiribatian  families.     A  group  of  tra- 
ditional dancers  practice  on  Betio. 
Contact  Bwere  Eritaia  at  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  Training,  and  Culture, 
Bikenibeu,  for  details.  Western-style 
dancing  takes  place  at  the  hotel  Fri. 
and  Sat.  evenings;  sometimes  also  tra- 
ditional dancing.     The  exj^at  clubs  have 
film  nights.    Most  maneaba  show  movies 
In  the  evening   (40c) .     Kung-fu  movies 
are  popular.     Each  village  has  a  bill- 
board adjacent  to  the  road  advertising 
forthcoming  attractions. 

services  and  Information;     The  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales  at  Bairiki  is  open  1000- 
1200/1400-1500  Mon.-Fri.     There  are  post 
offices  at  Bikenibeu,  Bairiki,  and 
Betio.    To  send  a  telegram,  go  to  the 
post  office.  Overseas  phone  calls  are 
placed  through  the  Radio  Terminal  at 
Betio.     The  Tungaru  Central  Hospital  at 
Bikenibeu  and  the  clinics  at  Betio  and 
Bairiki  offer  free  medical  service. 
Tourist  information  is  available  at  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resource  Develop- 
ment at  Bikenibeu  next  to  the  Air 
Tungaru  booking  office.    You  could 
also  ask  at  the  Broadcasting  and  Pub- 
lications Office  in  Bairiki  for 
printed  material  on  the  country.  The 
Library  and  Archives  at  Bairiki  has 
the  latest  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  Archives  also  sells  a  Gilbertese 
dictionary  and  grammar  book  (A$l),  as 
well  as  other  books  on  Kiribati.  The 
Catholic  mission  at  Teaoraereke  sells 
a  more  comprehensive,  though  out-of- 
date  dictionary  (A$3.50).    Visit  the 
bookstore  at  King  George  V  School  at 
Bikenibeu  for  books  on  Kiribati.  The 

expatriate  woman  who  runs  the  store 
is  friendly  and  may  be  able  to  answer 
questions  about  the  islands.  The 
University  of  the  South  Pacific  Center 
is  also  at  Bikenibeu.    Atoll  Pioneer^ 
the  weekly  paper  (lOc),  comes  out  on 
Friday. 


Tarawa  atoll 


SIGHTS  OF  TARAWA 

Betio :     At  low  tide,  it's  possible  to 
wade  across  from  Bairiki  to  Betio  on 
the  base  of  a  partially  completed 
causeway.     An  Australian  firm  worked 
on  the  base  for  2  years  before  running 
out  of  money.    Abandoned  huts,  trail- 
ers, and  equipment  on  the  Betio  end  are 
complementary  to  the  adjacent  relics 
of  the  Battle  of  Tarawa.     In  1943, 
over  4,000  Japanese  soldiers  on  Betio 
were  sheltered  underground  In  concrete 
blockhouses  with  walls  \H  m  thick, 
reinforced  by  h  m-wide  palm  trees  and 


1 


steel  rails,  on  top  of  which  was  a  3-m 
blanket  of  sand  and  coral.     Facing  the 
U.S.  Marines,  who  landed  on  20  Nov. 
1943,  was  a  solid  wall  of  eaeny  gun- 
fire coming  from  inside  these  concrete 
pillboxes.    Today  you  can  still  visit 
the  four  8-lnch  Japanese  naval  guns  at 
Cha  SB  and  8W  ends  of  Betlo.    There  are 
a  series  of  bunkers,  dugouts,  and 
trenches  along  the  ocean  (S)  side  of 
the  ialand  wfaara  the  Japanese  expected 
the  landings,  but  the  Anericans  cane 
ashore  on  the  northern  and  western 
beaches.    About  20  rusting  landing 
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vehicles  (LVTs)  still  lie  stalled  on 
the  reef  where  they  got  bogged  down  in 
1943.    Six  type-9S  Japanese  tanks  can 
also  be  seen.    The  2'-story  concrete 
bunker  of  Rear  Admiral  Keiji  Shibasaki 
was  only  captured  after  a  fierce  strug- 
gle; it  would  be  a  major  point  of  in" 
terest  if  the  locals  didn't  use  it  as 
an  outhouse  -  the  stench  is  almost  un- 
bearable.   Also  on  Tarawa,  watch  for 
the  graves  of  the  Mew  Zealand  and 
Australian  coastwatchers  beheaded  by 
the  Japanese. 


OTHER  ISLANDS  OF  KIRIBATI 


Butaritari:  Butaritari  is  also  known 
as  Nakin,  irtiile  nearby  Makin-Meang  is 

also  called  Little  Makin.    Due  to  more 
regular  rainfall,  Butaritari  is  a  very 
green  island.    The  abundant  vegetation 
and  foods  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
dry,  parched  Islands  to  the  S.  Butari- 
tari has  had  long  contact  with  Euro- 
peana;  at  one  time  during  the  19th  C. 
there  were  20  traders  operating  on  the 
atoll.    Many  Western-style  buildings 
remain  today  in  an  intermingling  of 
Chinese,  Buropean,  and  local  architec- 
tural styles.    Americans  and  Japanese 
fought  several  battles  here  during 
WW  II  and  rusted  pillboxes  still  mar 
the  island.    The  f(kelet<m  of  a  Japa- 
nese seaplane  (minus  wings  and  tall) 
lies  on  the  beach  in  the  middle  of 
Butaritari  village.    There's  good  an- 
chorage for  ships  In  the  lagoon.  The 
Govt.  Rest  House,  on  the  cool  ocean  side 
of  the  atoll,  has  limited  cooking  facil- 
ities*   There's  a  small  hospital,  a 
cooperative  store,  and  numerous  pri- 
vately owned  shops  on  the  island. 
Hakin-Meang;    Nakaa,  the  Watcher-at-the- 
Gate,  waits  at  the  northern  end  of 
Makin-Meang  to  catch  the  dead  in  his 
net.    Tradition  holds  that  the  spirits 
of  dead  Gilbertese  pass  this  way  on 
their  journey  to  hell  or  paradise. 

jttMMraa:    Abemama  is  a  crescent-shaped 
atoll  with  the  lagoon  on  the  W  side 
(anchorage  possible).    Public  transport 

consists  of  a  lone  truck  based  at  Ta- 
baiang  near  the  airstrip.    He's  often 
hired  by  groups  of  people  to  transport 
their  copra,  thus  temporarily  terminat- 
ing service.    You  might  be  able  to  hitch 


a  ride  on  the  govt,  tractor  and  trailer. 
The  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Hotel  at 
Karlatebike  Is  A$40  a  day  Including 
meals.    There  is  no  other  formal  accom- 
■odation  on  the  islsnd.  Traditional 
dancing  is  popular,  with  groups  at  «ost 
villages.     A  Chinese  storekeeper  has  a 
portable  generator  which  he  uses  to 
run  a  projector.    He  tours  the  vil- 
lages, doing  the  circuit  emiry  2  ««eks 

or  so:     2n-10c  for  Kung-fu  movies. 
Karlatebike  is  the  goverarent  center 
with  a  hospital,  adBlnlstrative  build- 
ings, and  a  cooperative  store.  Mos- 
quitos  swarm  at  nighttime;  hordes  of 
flies  arrive  by  day  -  both  a  result 
of  so  many  bdhof  pits.    Sights  in- 
clude the  tomb  of  Tern  Binoka  near  Ta- 
hnntebike,  N  if  rhe  Catholic  rianeaba. 


ABEMAMA 


TAWUAM 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson  spent  several 
months  on  Abemama  in  1889,  and  it  was 
he  who  «ade  Tan  Binoka  faaous  (see  In 
The  South  Seas).   Stevenson  lived  on 
the  ocean  side  of  the  atoll  just  N  of 
the  government  center.    Mat  relics  on 
Abowamn  include  the  overgrown  airstrip, 
now  used  in  part  by  the  present  one, 
and  a  vrrecked  fighter  aircraft  S  of 
Tabalang  village.    There's  excellent 
snorkeling  in  the  lagoon,  if  you  don't 
mind  the  company  of  a  few  white-tip 
sharks. 


Nonoutl:    One  bus,  if  running,  pro- 
vides an  erratic,  unscheduled  service 
the  length  of  the  road  -  2  trips  each 
way  daily.    There  is  also  a  govt, 
tractor  and  trailer.    Most  people  trav- 
el by  motor  scooter.    The  Govt.  Rest 
House  at  Matang  faces  the  ocean  and  is 
thus  cooled  by  the  prevailing  winds. 
The  woaan  who  cleans  the  place  will 
procure  food  for  you  if  you  need  It. 
There's  a  post  office,  a  couple  of 
snail  shops,  and  a  local  hospital  with 
a  dresser  (nurse)  nearby.     The  coop- 
erative store  is  located  at  the  govt, 
wliari  at  Aubeangai,  S  of  Matang. 
Visit  the  largest  manedba  In  Kiribati 
at  Umantewenei  village.    At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  atoll  are 
several  small  Islets  where  large 
numbers  of  birds  nest.    Inquire  at 
the  Council  offices  about  a  visit. 


Tabiteuea;    Tabiteuea  means  tabu  (for- 
bidden) te  uea  (kings)  -  a  society  in 
which  kings  are  forbidden,  a  different 
svstem  from  all  the  Other  islands. 
Fences  were  erected  around  the  houses 
to  delineate  private  property.  If 
anyone  entered  this  area  without  first 
seeking  Che  owner's  permission  (i.e. 
by  calling  out),  they  would  be  subject 
to  attack  br  punishment.    One  can  still 
see  remnants  of  this  In  the  form  of 
well-maintained  flower  gardens  sur- 
rounding the  houses,  or  else  in  the 
more  evident  retention  of  fences.  At 

one  tlOM  theft  was  deemed  a  more  seri- 
ous crime  than  murder,    stay;  There's 
a  Govt.  Rest  House  at  Utlroa  on  Nortlt 
Tabiteuea.    The  island  is  known  for  its 
dancers. 

Banaba:    Banaba  (also  known  as  Ocean 

Island)  is  a  tiny,  5  sq-km  raised  atoll 
with  a  maximum  elevation  of  86  n.  It 
lies  just  under  500  km  SU  of  Tarawa, 
dose  to  Nauru.    Like  the  latter,  it  was 
once  rich  in  phosphates,  but  from  1900- 
1980  the  deposits  were  worked  out  by 
British  interests.    Britain  declared 
Banaba  part  of  the  Gilbert  and  Bllice 
Islands  Protectorate  in  1900,  just  after 
the  phosphates  were  discovered.     It  has 
been  said  that  British  protection  was 
more  for  the  phosphates  than  the  in- 
habitants.   The  phosphate  company  made 
an  agreement  with  the  guileless  Micro- 
nesian  islanders  to  exploit  the  phos- 
phates for  999  years  in  exchange  for 
an  annual  payment  of  30  pounds.  It's 
unlikely  that  the  locals  hsd  any  idea 
what  it  was  all  about.     However,  la 
1909  they  refused  to  lease  the  company 
any  further  land  because  of  the  poor 
texms.    The  British  government  arranged 
a  somewhat  better  deal  for  them,  but 
changed  the  protectorate  to  a  colony  in 
1915  so  they  could  not  withhold  their 
land  again.    The  Banabans  continued  to 
receive  their  tiny  royalty  and  their 
way  of  life  was  little  affected  right 
up  until  WW  II.    During  the  war  the 
Japanese  occupied  Banaba  and  deported 
the  inhabitants  to  Nauru,  Tarawa,  and 
the  Caroline  islands.    When  peace  came, 
the  British  decided  to  resettle  all 
2,000  of  them  on  Rambi  Island  (Fiji), 
which  seemed  a  better  place  for  them 
than  their  devastated  homeland.  During 
the  19608  the  Banab  ans  on  Rand)i  saw 
the  much  better  deal  the  Nauruans  were 
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getting  from  the  Australians  and  de- 
manded reparations  from  the  British 
for  laying  waste  to  Banaba  through  the 
■Inlng  of  Its  phosphate  wealth.  In 
1971  they  sued  for  damages  in  the 
British  High  Court.     In   1977,  after 
a  lengthy  litigation,  the  British 
govermient  offered  the  Banabans  an  €X 
gratia  payment  of  A$10  million  pro- 
vided they  waived  all  future  claims. 
This  they  refused  to  do  and  the  British 
offer  went  Into  abeyance.    They  demand- 
ad  the  return  of  their  Island,  but 
nothing  aore  than  a  naxinum  of  one 


million  pounds  for  development  projects 
on  Rambi  was  forthcoming  from  the 
British.     An  attempt  by  the  Banabans 
to  separate  Banaba  from  the  rest  of 
Kiribati  just  prior  to  Independence 
failed,  but  thp  right  of  the  Banabans 
to  go  to  Banaba  and  live  there  was 
acknowledged  in  the  new  Kiribati  con- 
stitution.   The  Kiribati  government 
rejects  all  further  claims  from  the 
Banabans,  wishing  to  keep  firm  con- 
trol over  the  island  to  protect  ita 
fishing  rights.    The  British  are  try- 
ing to  forget  the  whole  thing. 


THE  PHOENIX  GROUP 


Archeological  remains  prove  that  some 
of  the  Phoenix  and  Line  islands  were 
inhabited  in  ancient  times,  probably 
by  Polynesians  from  the  8.    By  the 
time  the  first  Europeans  arrived, 
these  people  had  died  or  left.  Guano 
was  collected  on  the  islands  of  the 
Phoenix  Croup  during  the  19th  C. , 
but  the  deposits  were  soon  exhausted. 
Canton  and  Enderbury  were  placed  under 
joint  British/U.S.  administration 
during  the  late  1930s  when  their  value 
as  stopovers  on  the  transpacific 
route  between  Fiji  and  Honolulu  became 
apparent.    The  British  brought  about 
1,000  Gilbertese  to  the  Phoenix  Is- 
lands in  1938  to  reinforce  their 
claims.    These  people  were  evacuated 
to  the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  early 
1960s  when  the  strategic  usefulness  of 
the  islands  had  disappeared,  the  costs 
of  administration  had  becone  prohlbl- 
tive,  and  people's  lives  were  endan- 
gered by  prolonged  droughts. 

Canton;    The  island  was  named  for  the 
New  Bedford  whaling  boat  Crry:tor.,  wreck- 
ed there  in  183A.    The  32  survivors 


sailed  from  Canton  to  Guam  in  an  open 
boat,  a  distance  of  2,900  nautical 
miles  (Capt.  Bligh's  epic  journey  from 
Tonga  to  Timor  in  another  open  boat 
totalef'  3,618  nautical  miles).  The 
Americans  built  an  airstrip  on  Canton 
in  the  1930s  which  Pan  ilmarican  Air- 
ways used  as  a  stopover  prior  to  WW  II. 
In  1965,  a  NASA  satellite  tracking 
station  was  established  on  the  island, 
but  this  closed  in  1967  and  the  island 
passed  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  There 
is  also  an  American -built  wharf  on 
Canton  capable  of  handling  large 
freighters.    The  D.S.  has  tumed  these 

abandoned  facilities  over  to  the  Kiri- 
bati government.    Wildlife  on  Canton 
consists  mostly  of  birds  and  fish. 

Large  colonies  of  white  fairy  terns  and 

red-footed  boobies  nest  on  the  atoll. 
Giant  hermit  crabs  are  plentiful  all 
over  Canton,  and  together  with  the 

frigate  birds,  are  useful  scavengers. 
Tiny  insect-eating  lizards  dart  through 
the  ruins  of  the  U.S.  base.    A  kalel- 
doacope  of  tropical  fiah  fill  the 
lagoon:     trigperflsh,  damselfish, 
pufferfish,  parrotfish,  and  moray  eels. 


iiji  oi"  shark  rooth  spear,  Cilbort  Islands; 
The  Gilbertese  alsc  used  spears  tipped 
vith  the  treacherous  caudal  spines  of  Che 
stingray,  a  barbed,  bone-like  weapon  which 
enters  easily  but  tears  and  rips  on  the 
my  out.    Understandably,  while  other 
island  groups  were  rav.ij^.t^d ,  the  black- 
birders  left  Che  Gilbertese  alone. 
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The  southern  Line  Islands  have  been 
worked  for  guano  in  the  past,  but  are 
now  uninhabited.    The  3  larger  northern 
Une  Islands,  Fanning  (33  sq  km), 
Washington  (13  sq  km),  and  Christmas 
(360  sq  km),  are  inhabited  by  employees 
vho  work  the  coconut  plantations. 


CHRISTMAS 
ISLAND  ' 


Chriafaa  Island;    Christmas  Island  was 

discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  on  Christmas 
Day,  1777,  and  annexed  by  the  British 
in  1888*    There  is  another  Christmas 
Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  depen- 
dency of  Australia.     To  the  locals  the 
Island  is  knovm  as  Kiritimatl,  the 
Gilbertese  spelling  of  Chriatnas.  A 
sign  at  the  airport  reads,  'Welcome 
to  Christmas  Island,  elevation  5  ft., 
119  miles  north  of  the  equator. '  The 
Island  is  2,000  In  S  of  Honolulu.  A 
very  large  island,   there  are  kms  of 
deserted  beaches  around  the  perimeter, 
and  many  small  lakes  in  the  interior. 
The  U.S.  and  Britain  tested  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere  on  Christmas 
from  1956-62,  with  25  atomic  tests  in 


1962  alone.    No  contamination  remains, 
only  a  lot  of  military  Junk  and  ruins 
to  explore.    The  1,300  inhabitants 
are  mostly  indentured  Gilbertese 
workers  on  the  government  copra  plan- 
tation.   They  live  in  3  villages: 
London,  Banana,  and  Poland;  Paris 
village  has  been  abandoned.     A  brine 
shrimp  industry  and  boatbuilding  are 
also  being  established.    The  roads  on 
Christmas  date  from  the  testing  period, 
while  the  airstrip  was  built  during 
WW  II.    Ships  must  anchor  off  Cook 
Island;  only  small  punts  can  enter  the 
lagoon.    There  is  a  small  wharf  rit 
London.     The  Captain  Cook  Hotel,  6  km 
NW  of  the  airstrip,  is  the  only  hotel: 
A$25  single,  A$30  double,  A$14  extra 
for  all  mcalK.     TTiere  is  a  bar  open 
every  evening  in  the  hotel,  and  Mon. 
night  is  Island  Migiht  with  typical 
food  cooked  in  an  umu,  A$15  for  all 
you  can  eat  and  drink.    Hot  coconut 
husks  are  used  in  place  of  hot  stones 
in  the  unit  (underground  oven).  There 
are  plantation  stores  in  all  tiu 
villages,   plus  a  hospital  in  London. 
A  large  map  of  the  island  is  available 
from  the  Land  Development  Officer. 
The  worst  felons  from  all  over  Kiri- 
bati are  sent  to  the  prison  at  London. 
It* 8  all  very  informal  and  you're  wel- 
come to  chat  with  the  inmates  through 
the  chain  link  fence,  perhaps  pass 
them  a  beer,  etc.    Large  colonies  of 
sea  birds  exist  on  Cook  Island  and 
Motu  Tabu;  about  18  species  of  rare 
migratory  birds  are  present,  all  very 
tame.     The  reefs  around  Christmas 
laland  teem  with  fiah,  but  grey  sharks 
are  also  numerous,  especially  along 
the  drop  off.    It  is  recommended  that 
divers  bring  a  shark  billy  or  bang- 
stick  (permit  required) .     The  lee 
shore  between  Northwest  Point  and 
Paris  is  the  safest  diving  area. 


CAPSULE  GILBERTESE  VOCABULARY 


tiabc 

ko  uci'ii  (.singular) 
kan  uara  (plural) 
ko  raba  (singular) 
ken  txiba  (plural) 
te  raoi 
i  kan  ni  moi 
i  km  n  mcopckB 
teutana 
ttutma  riki 


heUo 

goodbye 

liow  are  you? 

how  are  you? 

thank  you 

thank  you 

you're  welcome 

I'd  like  to  drink 

I  want  to  eat 

a  Uttle 

a  little  more 


e  a  tau 
akea  riki 
akea 

U  ika 
te  iriko 
te  ben 
te  moimoto 
kmbujv 


that* 8  enough 

no  more 

none,  nothing 
yes 

no 

fish 
meat 

coconut 

drinking  coconut 
Gilbertese  atoll 
headomn 

CoDvriQhted  mi 


gjjrial 
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NAURU 


Tiny  21-sq  km  Nauru  Is  the  richest  is- 
land in  thp  Pacific,     The  A$17,1A0  per 
capita  annual  inccme  of  Nauruans  is  the 
highest  In  the  world;  higher  even  then 
Kuweit.    All  of  this  le  thenks  to  large 
deposits  of  easily  accessible,  high- 
grade  phosphates.    For  millions  of 
years  nuoOierless  hlrds  nested  on  Heuni 
and  Banaba,  306  loi  to  the  B»  and  the 


cxcrcaent  or  guano  (phosphoric  acid  and 

nitrogen)  they  left  behind  reacted  with 
the  coral  (lime)  of  the  upraised  atoll 
to  fom  a  hard,  odorless,  colorless 

rock  averaging  85Z  to  88%  pure  phos- 
phate of  lime.     This  material   is  an 
ouLsLanding  lertiiizer,  helping  to  keep 

the  fields  ai  Itew  Zealand  green  and  the 
faxBs  of  Australia  productive. 


note:  Nauru  has  the  cheapest  postal  rates  (for 


sending  souvtBirs  hom)  Sa  Che  Pacific;  next 
!•  Tarawa. 
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the  land:     Oyster-shaped  Nauru  is 
bounded  by  a  fringing  reef  which  is 
bare  at  low  tide.     Inside  this  is  a 
beach  of  glistening  white  sand.  A 
coastal  belt  100  to  300-m  wide  bears 
the  only  cultivatable  soil,  although 
there  are  gardens  around  the  small 
Buada  Lagoon  a  short  distance  Inland. 
The  elevated  interior  plateau,  reaching 
65  m  in  altitude  and  punctuated  by  the 
white  coral  pinnacles  of  worked-out 
phosphate  fit^lds,  is  now  a  scene  of 
utter  desolation.     The  contrast  be- 
tween the  lush,  tropical  coastline  and 
the  barren,  tnoonscaped  interior  is 
truly  striking,     climate;    Nauru  is 
only  41  km  S  of  the  equator,  so  there 
is  no  seasonal  variation  in  tempera- 
ture.   Nov. -March  (the  westerly  mon- 
soon) are  the  wettest  months;  easterly 
trade  winds  blow  the  rest  of  the  year. 

history;     The  first  European  ship  to 
happen  upon  the  island  was  a  British 
whaler  which  arrived  in  1798  and  gave 
it  the  name  Pleasant  Island.  Germans 
from  New  Guinea  landed  in  1888  and  sur- 
pressed  the  savage  tribal  warfare  which 
had  decimated  the  population  over  the 
preceding  10  years.     Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  confiscated  and  liquor  was 
banned.     The  Germans  set  about  running 
their  new  colony,  little  aware  of  the 
wealth  below  their  feet.     Then  a 
strange  chain  of  events  began  which  was 
to  change  the  island  forever.     A  trader 
on  Banaba  sent  a  nicely  stratified  rock 
to  a  trading  firm  in  Australia  with  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  it  could  be 
made  into  children's  marbles.     In  1900, 
Albert  Ellis,  an  employee  of  this 
trading  company  in  Sydney,  noticed  the 
strange-looking  rock;  it  had  been  kick- 
ed around  the  office  for  a  couple  of 
years  and  was  now  being  used  as  a  door- 
stop.    Ellis  decided  to  have  the  rock 
analyzed  and  discovered  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  it  contained  80%  pure  phos- 
phate of  lime.     A  representative  of  the 
company  sailed  for  Banaba  on  the  next 
ship  and  Britain  annexed  the  island 
soon  after.     The  subsequent  history  of 
Banaba  is  given  in  the  Kiribati  chap- 
ter.    Nauru  was  found  to  have  even 
vaster  quantities  of  the  same  material, 
but  unfortunately  the  Germans  had  al- 
ready claimed  the  island  and  set  up  a 
tiny  trading  post  and  coconut  planta- 
tion.   After  negotiations,  it  was  agreed 
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that  the  phosphates  of  Nauru  would  be 
exploited  under  joint  British-German 
auspices,  and  Che  Pacific  Phosphate 
Conpany  cne  Into  being  In  1905.  The 
Germans  lost  their  share  when  the  JuS- 
tralians  took  Nauru  in  1914  at  the 
beginning  of  WW  I.    After  the  war, 
Australia  was  granted  the  right  to 

administer  Nauru  on  behalf  of  Britain 
and  Mew  Zealand.    In  1920  the  British 
Phosphate  Conlssloners,  a  body  con' 
trolled  by  these  3  governments,  bought 
out  all  rights  to  the  deposits  and 
carried  on  the  mining  operations. 
Nauru  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  f ron 
1942-45  and  1,200  Hauruans  were  deported 
to  Truk  to  serve  as  forced  labor.  In 
1945,  700  survivors  returned  to  Nauru. 
recent  history:    The  first  elected  local 
government  council  was  formed  in  1951. 
From  this  date  the  Nauruans  began  to 
press  Australia  for  a  greater  share  of 
the  profits  from  phosphate  mining.  In 
Jan.  1966,  with  the  establishment  of 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councils, 
Msuru  racaivad  a  considerable  degree  of 
self-govemaent.    In  1967  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Nauruans  could  buy  themselves 
back  from  the  British  Phosphate  Cotnmis- 
aloners  for  the  sua  of  A$20  Billion, 
payable  over  3  years.     In  1968,  Nauru 
became  the  world's  smallest  Independent 
republic,  and  in  1970  the  mines  were 
transferred  to  the  Nauru  Phosphate 
Corporation,    government:    Nauru  has 
an  18-fnember  parliament  which  elects 
the  president  from  its  own  ranks.  The 
5  cabinet  nlnisters  are  choaen  by  the 
president.     Elections  are  held  every  3 
years.    The  Local  Government  Council, 
consisting  of  9  slscted  nsaibsrs  under 
a  high  chief,  controls  trade. 

economy;  About  2  million  tons  of  phos- 
phate are  exported  each  year,  but  it  la 

thought  that  by  the  1990s  the  golden 
carriage  will  turn  back  into  a  pumpkin. 
With  all  Nauru's  phosphate  expected  to 
be  played  out  by  the  year  2000,  the  is- 
land might  by  then  well  be  a  deserted 
hulk.     Since  independence,  the  Nauru 
government  has  been  investing  about  60Z 
of  the  proceeds  from  phosphate  mining 
in  long-term  trust  funds  designed  to 
provide  the  inhabitants  with  a  future 
income.    Much  aoney  is  slso  spent  on 
highly  visible  prestige  items  such  as 
Air  Nauru,  operating  at  a  loss,  but 
convenient  for  officials  eager  to  trav- 
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el.    There's  also  an  important  shipping 
line  and  2  bi^-  flashy  office  buildings, 
one  in  Melbourne  (Birdshit  Tower) ,  and 
another  on  Saipan.    Nauruans  slso  play 
the  Australian  stork  nnrkot .     Free  edU" 
cation,  hospitalization,  and  housing 
are  provided  by  the  government  and 
there  la  no  Incoaa  tax.    There  Is  a 

proposal  to  make  Nauru  a  tax  haven  for 
international  business  interests  once 
the  phosphate  deposits  are  exhaustsd. 
Or  the  Nauruans  may  buy  a  new  homeland, 
such  as  Curtis  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Queensland.    They  don't  really  have  to 
«»rry  too  much  becauae  the  projected 
shareout  figure  from  phosphates  will 
make  each  citizen  a  millionaire  by  1995. 

the  people;    Of  the  8,000  people  living 

on  Nauru,  only  half  are  indigenous 
Nauruans.     The  rest  are  a  mixture  of 
Australians,  New  Zealanders,  Chinese, 
and  other  Pacific  islsndcrs,  aostly 
connected  with  phosphate  mining.  The 
phosphate  is  largely  worked  by  inden- 
tured Isbor.    The  nstive  Nsurosoa  are 
of  mixed  Polynesian,  Micronesian^  and 
Melanesian  descent.     Polynesian  pre- 
domiates  -  4,000  people  who  found 
themselves  sitting  on  the  richest  bed 
of  bird-doo  in  the  world.    There  is 
widespread  evidence  of  affluence  and 
acconpanying  wastage.  Four-wheel-drive 
Jeeps  and  large  Tank-tank  cara  doalnata 
the  road;  blaring  stereo  systems  domi- 
nate the  air  waves.    Young  women  with 
nothing  to  do  and  money  to  spend  will 
board  the  Air  Nauru  flight  to  Majuro, 
fly  on  to  Tarawa,  then  back  to  Nauru 
the  same  day.    It  costs  US$270,  but  is 
one  way  of  paMlag  the  tlM.    Mot  sll 
families  are  affluent,  however.  Those 
who  ccme  from  smaller,  more  heavily 
populated  districts  where  the  phosphate 
was  mined  first  receive  less  In  royal- 
ties than  people  who  possess  large 
tracts  of  land  with  phosphate  reserves. 
events:    Indepaadance  Day  (31  Jan.), 
Constitution  Day  (17  May),  and  Angsm 
Day  (26  Oct.)  are  public  holidays.  An- 
gara Day  coiunemorates  the  times  (in  1932 
and  1949)  idian  the  local  population  had 
regenerated  back  up  to  the  1,500  level, 
the  minimum  necessarv  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  collective  identity. 

getting  there;    Air  Nauru,  the  only  air- 
line to  land  on  Nauru,  has  flights  to 
moat  of  the  surrounding  countries.  A 
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detailed  examination  of  the  routes  is 
given  in  the  introduction  to  this  book. 
The  Nauru  Pacific  Line  has  a  passenger 
freighter,  the  Eigamoiya,  from  Mel- 
bourne to  Nauru  monthly,  A$440  OW.  The 
same  line  runs  the  Enna  G  from  San 
Francisco  to  Micronesia,  but  the  ship 
does  not  call  at  Nauru. 

stay  and  eat:    The  government-owned 
Meneng  Hotel  is  the  only  organized 
accommodation  available  on  Nauru:  A$30 
single,  A$34  double,  breakfast  included. 
The  hotel  has  6A  rooms,  several  restau- 
rants and  bars,  and  the  meals  are  good. 
The  Nauruans  at  the  hotel  are  aloof  and 
arrogant  but  don't  worry,  everywhere 
else  they're  friendly.  Officially, 
camping  and  sleeping  on  the  beach  are 
not  allowed.     Drink  lots  of  coconut 
milk  if  you  care  to  take  the  trouble 
of  climbing  for  the  nuts  yourself;  the 
locals  just  leave  them  where  they  are. 
In  the  Chinese  quarter,  a  good  lunch 
of  beef  and  rice  goes  for  50c.  The 
only  commercial  agriculture  on  Nauru 
is  the  small  vegetable  patches  of  the 
Chinese  coanunity;  all  other  food  is 
imported.    Nauruans  are  often  obese, 
eating  large  amounts  of  sweets  and 
other  junk  foods.    Have  a  look  at  the 
goodies  in  the  supermarket  at  the  Civic 
Center.    The  lack  of  local  taxes  means 
a  lot  of  things  are  cheaper  here  than 
in  their  countries  of  origin. 


visas:     Everyone  making  a  round  trip  to 
Nauru  from  one  place  requires  a  visa. 
This  is  usually  very  difficult  and  time 
consuming  to  obtain,  but  after  all,  %rfio 
would  actually  want  to  visit  only 
Nauru?    For  most  people  Nauru  will  only 
be  a  transit  point  on  their  way  to 
somewhere  else;  if  you  have  confirmed 
reservations  on  the  next  connecting 
flight  out,  you  will  not  require  a 
visa.     Since  all  the  flights  begin  and 
end  in  Nauru,  a  little  planning  will 
allow  you  a  2  or  3-day  stopover  -  quite 
sufficient.     All  visitors  must  have 
confirmed  reservations  at  the  Meneng 
Hotel  or  the  sponsorship  of  a  resident. 
airport :     There's  a  free  bus  from  the 
airport  (INU)  to  the  Meneng  Hotel  (6 
km).     Australian  currency  is  used  in 
Nauru.     There  is  no  airport  tax. 

sights:    You  can  walk  around  the  island 
(19  km)  in  a  little  more  than  U  hours. 
There's  a  sandy  beach  on  Anibare  Bay 
near  the  hotel,  but  watch  for  dangerous 
currents.     Check  out  the  new  A$3  mil- 
lion Civic  Center  and  the  MoQua  Well 
near  the  air  terminal.     To  visit  the 
phosphate  fields,  apply  to  the  offices 
of  the  Nauru  Phosphate  Corporation  in 
Al%ro.     Banana  and  coconut  trees  sur- 
round the  brackish  water  of  the  Buada 
Lagoon  just  inland.     Fishing  rights  in 
the  lagoon  are  divided  according  to 
family. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Marshall  Islands  consist  of  a  total 
of  1,152  Islands  grouped  together  lo 
34  atolls  and  870  reefs.    Although  the 
total  land  area  comes  to  only  176  sq 
loB,  the  Marshalls  are  scattered  over 
s  ■llllon  sq  ka  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  atolls  are  arrayed  in  a  double 
chain  240  ka  apart,  and  1,300  km  long. 
The  Northeastern  or  Ratak  ('sunrise') 
Chain  Includes  the  large  atolls  of 
Mili,  Majuro,  Maloelap,  Wotje,  and 
Liklep;  the  Southwestern  or  Salik 
('sunset')  Chain  includes  Jaluit, 
Ailinglapalap,  Kwajalein,  Rongelap, 
Bikini,  F.nowetak,  and  others.  "Hie 
largest  atulls  in  Che  %rorld  are  found 

In  the  Harshalls.    The  Marshall  Is- 
lands Government  also  claims  the 
U.S. -held  island  of  Wake  (Enenkio) 
to  the  M.    climate;    The  northern 
islands  of  the  Marshalls  receive  far 
less  rainfall  than  do  the  southern 
atolls.     There  are  few  seasonal  varia- 
tiona  in  rainfall  or  tenperature.  al- 
though Jan. -Hatch  is  slightly  drier. 

Mstory:     The  first  European  to  arrive 
vas  the  Spaniard,  Miguel  de  Saavedra* 
in  1529.     Spain  made  a  vague  claim  to 
the  Marshalls  in  1686,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  colonise  the  region.  The 
islands  were  nar.ied  for  Capt.  John 
Marshall  of  the  H.M.S.  Scarborough  who 
charted  the  group  in  the  18th  C.  The 
Germans  declared  a  protectorate  over 
the  Marshalls  in  1885,  and  a  couple  of 
years  later  arrived  to  set  up  their 
HQ  on  Jaluit.    The  Japanese  took  the 
islands  from  the  Germans  in  1914  and 
began  building  military  bases  on  some 
of  the  atolls  in  the  late  1930s.  The 
U.S.  captured  Kwajalein  and  Enewetak 
from  the  Japanese  in  Feb.   1944  after 
a  bloody  battle;  Japanese  bases  on 
the  other  atolls  of  the  Narriialls  were 
neutralised  by  aerial  bombardment,  and 


the  survivors  left  to  sit  out  the  war. 
In  1947  the  NaraAiall  Islands  becssw 
part  of  thi'  U.S.  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.     Although  under 
U.N.  auspices,  the  T.T.  was  a  'stra- 
tegic* trust  and  the  U.S.  was  allowad 

to  create  military  bases.      From  1946— 
1938  the  U.S.  carried  out  a  horren- 
dous nuclear  testing  program  on  the 
northern  atolls  of  Bikini  and  Enewetak. 
The  continuing  effects  of  radioactive 
contamination  are  still  very  much  an 
issue  in  the  Msrshalla.    In  1961, 
Kwajalein  became  the  army's  Pacific 
Missile  Range,  a  target  for  ICBMs  test 
fired  from  California,    recent  history: 
In  Hay  1977,  President  Carter  amiouneed 
that  the  Trust  Territory  system  would 
terminate  in  1981.    Intensive  negotia- 
tlona  began  between  all  parties  leading 
to  the  signing  of  the  Hllo  Accords  oo 
9  April  1978,  a  'Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles  for  Free  Association. '  Un- 
der free  association,  the  U.S.  mould 
give  the  Mirronesians  full  control 
over  their  internal  and  external  af- 
fairs, although  th«  U.S.  rM«rw«d  th« 

right  to  use  the  ialaada  for  military 

purposes  during  the  next   15  years.  A 
plebiscite  on  the  matter  was  held  on 
12  July  1978  and  voters  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  chose  to  separate  from  the 
other  districts  of  Micronesia.  The 
Marshallese  approved  their  separate 
constitution  the  following  year,  and 
in  April  1979  a  Marshall  Islands 
goverment  was  formed.    The  coostltutioD 
provides  for  an  elected  33  ■smber 
Nltljein  (parliament),  which  electa 
the  president  from  Its  ranks.  Econo- 
mically the  country  is  dependent  on 
direct  U.S.  government  aid  and  cm 
payments  from  the  U.S.  military  for  the 
use  of  Kwajalein.     the  people;    Of  the 
34  lalanda  and  atolla,  24  are  inhabit- 
ed.    A  majority  of  the  31,000  people 
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Marshallese  stick  chart:  To  be  able  to  travel 
to  islands  over  tli«  horlson,  the  people  of  the 
Marthalls  learned  to  read  the  wave  pactems  of 

the  sea.    When  uniform  ocean  currents  and  %dad 
drifts  are  interrupted  and  reflected  by  the 
numerous  atolls  and  reefs,  they  form  certain 
kinda  of  awella  which  abow  the  dlrectioo  of  land. 
This  pbenoiMnon  can  be  clearly  seen  today  en 
aerial  photographs  and  pictures  taken  from  vreatber 
satellites.    The  patterns  could  be  felt  by  an  ex- 
perienced nanrlgator  as  waves  slapped  atgainet  Che 
aide  of  the  canoe,  and  it  ia  said  that  even  a 
blind  aun  could  navigate  by  aeans  of  a  Marshallese 
stick  chart.     These  efiarts  were  used  to  train 
young  people  in  the  art,  and  there  were  several 
different  types  of  these  navigaeional  aldSt  aaeb  . 
of  varying  ccnplaxity. 


receivf  MSDA  food  handouts.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  population  is  crowded 
together  on  Nejoro  and  Ebeye  (Kwaja- 
leln) ,  giving  then  the  highest  popula- 
rion  densities  in  the  world.  Large 
groups  also  live  on  Arno»  Aiiingla- 
IMilap,  and  Jalult  atolla.    Bach  Mar- 
shallese belongs  to  the  bunj  (clan)  of 
his/her  mother  and  has  the  right  to 
oae  the  land  and  other  property  of  the 
Mi.    The  head  of  the  btdj  la  the 
alab,  a  spokesman  between  clan  roem- 
bers  and  members  of  the  royal  clan. 
Only  Marahalleae  My  oim  land  In  the 
Marshall  Islands,  althooflih  outsldara 
•My  lease  it. 

crafta>    Plentiful  aiqipllaa  <tf  pandanua 

and  coconut  fiber,  plus  the  relaOMd 
pace  of  atoll  life,  have  led  to  a 
variety  of  handicrafts.    The  best  baa- 

kets  in  Micronesia  are  made  in  the 
Marshalls;  those  made  on  Kili  by  the 
refugees  from  Bikini  are  especially 
good.    Also  onrailabla  are  woven 
coasters,  wall  hangings,  grass  skirts, 
belts,   headbands,   fans,   and  mats  - 
all  made  by  the  women.     The  Marshall- 
ese nan  do  carvinga  of  shsrks,  eels, 
and  model  canoes.     The  most  unique 
souvenirs  are  the  Marshallese  stick 
charts,  once  used  as  navigational 
aide.    The  thin  atrips  of  «food  and 
shells  indicate  land  masses,  waves, 
and  currents.    Handicrafts  can  be 
purchased  st  Hajuro  and  Iwajalein 
airports  on  plans  srrfval  days,  or 
from  the  shop  near  the  Protestsnt 
church  in  Majuro  town. 

getting  there;    Since  it  costs  almost 
the  same  to  fly  Honolulu-Majuro  as 
it  does  Honolulu-Guam  with  stops  in 


Majuro,  Ponape,  and  Truk,  it's  always 
better  to  buy  a  through  ticket.  If 
your  intention  is  to  go  on  to  the 

South  Pacific  via  Nauru  it  will  only 
cost  you  a  little  more  to  go  Honolulu- 
Ma  juro-Ponape-Tr  uk-Guam-Nauru  than 
it  would  Honolulu-ltejoro-llsuru.  Ask 
your  travel  agent  to  compare  the 
prices.    Air  Nauru  flies  in  fron  Nauru 
US977  twice  a  week,  and  there  is  a 
weekly  flight  f rem  Msjuro  to  Tarswa 
(US$96).     Note  that  this  last  flight 
is  OW  only:    there  is  no  service  from 
Tarawa  to  Majuro.    A  good  side-trip 
from  Majuro  would  be  Majuro-Taraw 
Nauru-Majuro,  giving  you  a  chance  to 
visit  Kiribati  for  only  about  US$270 
extra  airfare.    (See  the  Kiribati 

chapter  for  entry  requirements  to  Kiri- 
bati.    Visas  may  not  be  available  in 
Majuro,  so  it  is  best  to  obtain  them 
well  in  advance.) 

internal  transport;    The  Airline  of 
the  Marahall  Tslanda  (AMI)  providea 
aarvice  to  10  airfields  in  the  Mar- 
shalls:    Mill,  Majuro,  Maloelap,  Ai- 
linglapalap,  Wotje,  Llkiep,  Mejit, 
Utirik,  Kwajalein,  and  Bnewetak.  If 
your  time  is  limited,  a  few  days  on 
Mill  or  Maloelap  will  give  you  a  fair- 
ly representative  sample  of  Island 
life.    Paraa  out  of  Majuro  range  froa 
$26  OW  to  Mlli,  to  $199  OW  to  Enewetak. 
Because  the  AMI  was  set  up  with  Aus- 
tralian rather  than  American  technical 
expertise,  the  U.S.  Pederal  Aviation 
Agency  has  refused  to  register  it.  Of 
course  these  bureaucratic  hangups 
should  have  little  effect  on  your 
flight,    by  boats    The  best  wiqr  to 
experience  the  Marshall  Islands  is  on 
a  field  trip  by  boat.    There  are  4 
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field  trips  out  of  Majuro:     N,  W,  E, 
and  S.    The  first  2  are  relatively  long, 
the  other  2  short.    To  find  out  ulMt's 
available,  inquire  at  the  District 
Transportation  Office  as  soon  as  you 
arrive.    Also  contact  Acme  Importers 
to  ask  about  their  ship.  Mimoo  Qu»m, 
If  soMthiag's  leeving  that  ease  day, 
don't  hesitate,  get  right  on.  You 
night  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  weeks 
otherviae.    Tou*ll  need  a  sense  of 
huMnr  in  all  of  this  because  no  one 
seetns  to  know  anything  until  just  a  few 
days  prior  to  departure.    It's  useless 
to  wrica  iihaad  requeating  reservations. 
The  purpoaa  of  the  field  trips  is  to 
transport  passengers,  freight,  and 
USDA  free  food,  and  to  pick  up  copra, 
the  only  export.    Deck  space  ia  about 
4c  a  km.    The  cabins  are  usually 
booked  out  bv  government  officials* 
but  if  you  manage  to  net  one  it's  $10 
a  day,  plus  another  $10  for  aeala.  The 
cheapest  vmf  to  do  it  is  to  stretch 
your  own  sleeping  bag  and  mat  out  on 
deck  and  eat  your  own  food.  When 
buying  your  ticket,  don't  ask  for  a 
complete  RT  as  they'll  compute  it  by 
adding  up  all  the  interisland  fares. 
Pick  one  of  the  furtheat  ialanda  and 
buy  a  ticket  there.    The  shipa  visit 
many  islands  twice,  on  the  outward  and 
inward  journeys,  so  you  could  stop  off 

-  but  only  if  there 'a  an  airatrip  in 
case  the  boat  doesn't  come  back.  A 
ship  might  stop  at  each  island  for 
anywhere  from  a  few  hours  to  4  days. 
Tou  can  aleep  on  board  or  ^  ashore 
and  camp  (ask  the  chief  for  permission 

-  no  problem) .    As  sailing  time  ap- 
proaches, keep  a  close  eye  on  the  ship. 
Rely  only  on  the  captain  for  departure 
infotaation.    Even  ao,  there  hove  been 
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cases  where  a  ship  got  an  emergency 
call  from  another  island,  gave  1  blast 
on  its  horn,  took  up  the  tender,  and 
sailed  oimy.   Trovnlacs  off  waUdag  at 
the  far  end  of  the  Island  have  bean 
left  stranded  for  4  months  in  just 
their  shorts  and  sandals.    Of  course 
the  ialandera  will  take  care  of  you 

if  this  happens,  and  you  might  even 
get  to  love  the  siople,  natural  exist- 
ence.   The  shipa  are  usually  full  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  Jour- 
neys ,  but  comparatively  empty  at  the 
turn-around  point.    The  islanders  and 
crew  on  b<MVd  will  always  be  giving 
you  food,  so  have  sonething  to  give 
back.     Health  or  hiking  foods  from 
America  or  Australia  would  be  sooe- 
thlng  you  could  Introduce  tbea  to. 
The  cook  may  let  you  store  things  in 
the  refrigerator  and  there's  always 
plenty  of  hot  trater  to  make  coffee, 
so  bring  a  Jar  of  it.    The  hot  water 
is  also  good  to  heat  up  bags  of 
Japanese  ramen,  but  you'll  need  a 
bowl.    If  you  give  the  cook  rice,  he 
will  cook  it  for  yon.   Opoa  a  ean  of 
■ackerel  and  you*vc  got  a  favorite 
ialand  neal.    Take  soee  peanut  butter 
and  bread  for  the  f Irat  few  daya. 
Often  yon*ll  be  iatvlted  to  foaat  on 
ahore. 

airport;   Majuro  airport  (N^I)  ia  II 
ha  W  of  town.    A  shared  taxi  will  cost 
$2  pp.    No  visa  is  required  for  a  stay 
of  up  to  30  days,  but  they  will  ask  to 
see  your  onward  ticket.    Viae  exten- 
sions beyond  the  initial  30  dnys  nre 
hard  to  case  by,  although  they  might 
grant  you  erne  if  you  have  a  valid 
reaaon  (auch  aa  being  oo  a  fieU  trip). 
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MAJURO 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson  called  Majuro 
'the  pearl  of  the  Pacific'  and  al- 
though the  pearl  may  have  lost  some  of 
its  luster,  it's  still  the  starting 
point  for  any  visit  to  the  Marshal Is. 
Majuro,  3,675  km  SW  of  Honolulu,  is  a 
long  finger  of  islands  joined  to- 
gether to  enclose  the  %/hole  S  side  of 
Che  Majuro  Lagoon.     The  navy's  cause- 
ways mean  you  can  now  drive  36  km 
from  Rita  to  Laura,  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  atoll.    The  capital  of  Che 
Marshall  Islands  bears  Che  inspiring 
Citle  D-U-D  Municipality.  Actually, 
the  initials  stand  for  Dalap-Uliga- 
DarriC,  3  islands  now  Joined  by 
causeways.     Darrit  is  also  known  as 
Rita.    D-U-D,  5  km  long,  yet  only 
200  m  wide,  is  still  recovering  from 


a  tidal  wave  which  swept  across  it  in 
1979.     It's  a  conglooeraCion  of  admin- 
istrative buildings,  stores  ranging 
from  department  stores/supermarkets  to 
small  grocery /beer  outlets,  and  densely 
packed  houses  of  wood  and  corrugated 
iron  with  tin  roofs.    Thousands  of 
Marshallese  and  about  130  Americans 
live  Chere. 

amenicies  of  Majuro:     Bilimon  V/holesale 
rents  cars  at  about  $10  a  day.  Swarms 
of  taxis  prowl  up  and  down  the  main 
road  in  town,  30c  pp  a  ride.    The  Hotel 
Majuro  has  rooms  with  shared  facilities 
ac  $10  single,  $15  double.     Look  for 
their  free  transfer  service  at  the  air- 
port.    The  Ajidrik  and  Eastern  Gateway 
hotels  are  somewhat  more  expensive. 


the  white  coral  sands  of  Majuro  atoll 
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To  camp  at  the  beach  park  on  the  la- 
goon side.  Just  before  you  come  in  to 
D-U-D,  you  have  to  get  permission 
from  the  person  in  charge  at  the  Public 
Works  Dept.;  othervise  camp  near  the 
store  on  the  far  side  of  the  airport. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
camping  in  the  Marshalls,  but  don't 
go  away  and  leave  your  things  un- 
guarded if  you're  camping  in  the  heart 
of  D-U-D.     Always  try  to  get  permission 
from  the  landowner.    The  social  center 
of  D-U-D  is  the  Yacht  Club,  a  converted 
garage  where  they  sell  pizza,  hamburg- 
ers, and  beer.     A  good  watering  place. 
Kitco's  Restaurant  has  the  best  food  in 
town,  hot  cakes  and  eggs  for  85c  for 
example.    There  are  3  cinemas  showing 
American  and  kung  fu  movies.     On  week- 
end nights,  the  streets  are  active  and 
the  discos  go  till  dawn.     Single  fe- 
males on  Majuro  -  but  not  on  the  outer 
islands  -  have  a  reputation  for  per- 
missiveness, some  starting  as  young  as 
12  years  old.    Juvenile-fixated  men  un- 
fortunately still  take  advantage  of 
this;  a  sad  situation  in  D-U-D!  The 
Bank  of  Guam  has  a  branch  in  D-U-D,  and 
Anerican  money  is  used.    There's  run- 
ning water  in  D-U-D  only  from  1800- 
1900. 

sights  of  Majuro;     There  are  a  couple 
of  old  Japanese  pillboxes  on  the 
ocean  side  near  the  high  school  at 
Rita.     It's  possible  to  walk  across 
the  reef  from  Rita  to  the  next  island 
or  2  at  low  tide.    There  are  good 
beaches  all  along  the  road  from  Rita 


to  Laura,  the  best  just  beyond  the  W 
end  of  the  road.     Laura  is  a  quiet 
little  settlement  with  a  Japanese  ty- 
phoon monument  dating  from  the  1920s. 
Actually,  the  underwater  attractions 
of  Majuro  beat  the  above-water  sights 
hands  down. 

MAJURO 


the  Ratak  Chain;    Ask  around  at  the 
old  wharf  in  town  to  see  if  anybody's 
going  over  to  Arno,   the  closest  atoll. 
The  locals  on  Arno,  still  back  in  the 
macho  era,  have  a  program  to  teach 
young  Marshallese  women  how  to  be 
good  wives;  naturally  the  graduates 
are  in  high  demand.     Wotje,  Mlli,  and 
Maloelap  atolls  still  have  a  lot  of 
old  Japanese  war  relics,  including 
sunken  ships  for  scuba  enthusiasts. 
On  Likiep  atoll  the  DeBrum  mansion, 
former  headquarters  of  the  coconyt 
plantation,  is  fairly  well  preserved 
and  something  of  a  national  monument. 
Several  houses  on  Likiep  are  rented 
on  a  weekly  basis. 
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THE  RALIK  CHAIN 


Kwa^aleln;  Kwajalein  is  Che  largest 
•toll  in  cha  uorld:  Its  283  loi-loog 
coral  re«f  encloses  a  lagoon  of 

2,850  sq  ka.     The  central  two-thlrds 
of  the  lagoon  is  used  as  a  target 
for  Blsslles  test  fired  from  Califor- 
nia; prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
range  in  1961,  the  Inhabitancs  of  15 
tiny  islands  had  to  be  evacuated  and  . 
asaembled  at  Ebeye.    The  amount  of 
conpensation  to  be  paid  them  has 
alvays  been  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  Harehalleec  and  inerlcana. 
The  U.S.  plans  to  test  the  new  MX 

missile  at  Kwajalein  during  the 
1980s.    It*s  Interesting  to  note  that 

although  Kwajalein  is  W  of  the  Inter- 
national Dateline,  it  follows  the  W 
coast  U.S.  day  to  avoid  bungling  by 
the  military.    Tourists  are  banned 
from  Kwajalein,  but  you're  allowed 
to  visit  the  craft  shop  in  the  air 
terminal  while  the  plane's  refueling. 
Host  flights  between  Majuro  and  Ponape 
touch  down  here.     Watch  for  the  Rus- 
sian spy  ship  just  outside  the  terri- 
torial limit  as  you're  coalng  in  to 
Kwajcilt'in.     If  ycu'rc  on  the  northern 
field  trip,  your  ship  might  call  in 
to  Kwajalein  for  water,  so  it's  easy 
Just  to  get  off  and  have  a  look 
around.     It's  iiist  a  sterile,  ex- 
patriate camp.     Marshallese  are  not 
allowed  to  live  here. 


Ebeye:    Only  3  km  from  the  air-condi- 
tioned affluence  of  the  Aaerlcan 
settlement  on  Kwajalein  Is  Ebeye, 
the  slum  of  the  Pacific.     In  1964  all 
of  the  Marshallese  on  the  etoll  %iere 
located  here  for  security  reasons; 
their  numbers  have  since  grown  rapidly 
as  other  Marshallese  flock  to  the  high- 
paying  jobs  on  the  base.    Every  day 
the  900  workers  commute  from  Ebeye  to 
the  base  by  boat.    The  3,000  Americans 
on  Kwajalein  enjoy  a  golf  course, 
swisBiing  pool,  free  amvles,  and  full 
sports  faclHrics,  but  the  Marshallese 
are  forbidden  access  to  any  of  it, 
even  thous^  they  often  perfom  jobs 

of  equal   status  to  the  Americans. 
Eight  thousand  Marshallese  are  pres- 
ently crowded  onto  Ebeye 's  26  ha. 
(less  5  ha.  used  by  the  Coast  Guard) 

to  give  a  population  density  of  almost 
AO, 000  people  per  sq  km.    More  than 
13  people  are  living  in  each  single 
room  unit  on  Ebeye,  and  in  extreme 
cases  there  may  be  up  to  40  per  unit. 
The  bacteria  count  in  the  lagoon  is 
25,000  times  higher  than  deemed  ssfe 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  incidence  of 
hepatitia  on  Ebeye  la  3  tlaes  higher 
than  on  any  other  Micronesian  island. 
The  shoreline  is  strewn  with  beer  cans 
and  disposable  napkins,  yet  everyone 
on  Ebeye  receives  free  USDA  food. 
Al  so,  on  an  island        km  long  and  200 
m  wide,  believe  it  or  not  -  taxis! 

Bikini:     From  1946-1958,  23  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  shook  Bikini, 
leaving  a  legacy  of  cancer,  leukemia, 
thyroid  problems,  and  ■iscarrlages. 
The  first  H-bomb  was  tested  here,  un- 
leashing more  explosive  force  than 
all  the  wars  of  history  coablaed.  In 
FA.  1946  the  inhabitants  of  Bikini 
were  evacuated  to  Rongerik  atoll,  but 
just  two  years  later  they  had  to  be 
evacuated  again  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Rongerik  lacked  the  re- 
sources to  support  then.    After  a  few 
nontha  on  Kwajalein,  the  Blkinians 
were  taken  to  Kill  Island,  a  sma  11 
dot   in  the  ocean  just  SW  of  Jaluit. 
There  most  of  them  remain  to  this 
day.    Although  the  soli  on  Kill  Is 
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good,  there  is  no  lagoon  and  the  peo- 
ple long  for  their  native  island. 
Bikini  is  made  up  of  36  Islands  and  is 
6  times  as  large  as  Kill  in  land  area. 
After  repeated  requests  from  the  Bi- 
kinians  and  considerable  controversy, 
the  U.S.  government  agreed  to  clean 

up  Bikini   so   they  could   return  home. 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  cleanup 
was  done  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and 
that  the  Atcmic  Energy  Conmission 
failed  to  take  sufficient  tests  be- 
fore they  declared,  in  1969,  that 
Bikini  was  once  again  safe  for  habita- 
tion.    In  1972,   the  Bikinians  began  to 
move  back  to  Bikini  and  by  1978,  out 
of  a  total  population  of  600  Bikinians, 
139  were  living  on  Bikini.     At  this 
point  it  was  discovered  that  these 
139  had  ingested  the  largest  dose  of 
Plutonium  ever  monitored  in  any  popu- 
lation, and  the  Bikinians  were  once 
again  evacuated  to  Kill  where  they 
live  today.     The  Bikinians  on  Kill  are 
now  suing  the  U.S.  government  for  $450 
million  in  damages. 


Enewetak:     From  1948-1958,  43  nuclear 
blasts  rocked  Enewetak.     In  Dec.  1947, 
officials  in  Washington  announced  that 
Enewetak  was  to  be  used  for  nuclear 
tests  and  the  inhabitants  must  be 
moved  immediately.     They  were  taken  to 
Ujelang  atoll,  an  island  with  a  quar- 
ter of    the    land   area,    and   a  fifteenth 

the  lagoon  area  of  Enewetak.  There 
they  lived  in  exile  for  over  30  years. 
IXie  to  the  limited  resources,  they 
soon  faced  starvation  and  became  de- 
pendent on  USDA  food.     In  1976,  the 
U.S.  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
a  $104  million  cleanup  operation  on 
Enewetak  by  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency. 
The  contaminated  waste  was  scraped 
off  the  surface  of  the  atoll  and 
buried  in  a  bomb  crater  on  Runit  Island 
under  a  gigantic  cement  dome  45  cm 
thick.     The  most  dangerous  waste  pre- 
sent is  radioactive  plutonium,  a  ran- 
cer-causing  agent  active  for  240,000 
years  -  the  period  Runit  will  be  out- 
of-bounds  to  human  beings.     The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  reports  that  the  south- 
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ern  Islands  of  the  atoll  are  now  safe 
for  habitation,  but  the  northern  is- 
lands will  be  unsafe  for  the  next  30 
ymmv.    In  1980,  450  p«opl«  Mturncd 
to  Enewetak  from  Ujelang,  and  some  h 
gone  to  live  on  the  northern  islands 
vfaerc  they  are  todey.    Despite  eerioae 
Maetvatlone  about  their  safety,  after 
spending  so  much  money  the  U.S.  govern- 
nent  has  decided  to  allow  the  people 
to  return  to  their  eoeeetrel  linde. 
Obvlooely,  the  etory  le  not  over. 


ENEWETAK 
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Rongelap:    On  1  March  1954,  'Bravo,' 
the  biggest  of  the  hydrogen  bombs  ex- 
ploded on  Bikini,  sent  up  a  33  knt-bl^ 
cloud  which  dropped  3.8  en  of  fine 
white  dust  on  Rongelap  atoll  ^  to  6 
hours  after  the  blast.     The  population 
of  Rongelap  was  evacuated  2  days  later, 
the  people  of  Otlrlli  etoll  the  follow- 
ing day.    The  evacuees  assembled  st 
Kwajaleln  experienced  all  the  symptoms 
of  redleelen  expoeure  eoon  after. 
Eighteen  out  of  19  children  under  10 
years  old  on  Rongelap  at  the  time  of 
the  blast  have  subsequently  developed 
thyroid  obnoraalltlea  and  one  died  of 
leukemia.    In  Jan.  1957,  U.S.  officials 
decided  to  allow  the  people  to  return 
to  Rongelap  although  the  lelend  was 
■till  highly  contamlnatad.    The  Brook- 
havan  national  Laboratory  on  contract 
to  the  Atoadc  Energy  CooDlssion  carried 
out  a  series  of  tests  on  the  people  of 
Rongelap  and  reported  callously:  'the 
group  of  irradiated  Marshallese  people 
offer  a  aoat  valuable  eource  of  data 
on  human  beings  who  have  sustained 
Injury  from  all  possible  modes  of  ex- 
poeure. ...  *    Herahallase  Congress- 
nan  Atajl  Balos  has  accused  the  U.S. 
of  consciously  allowing  the  Marshall- 
ese to  be  exposed  in  order  to  study  the 
effeete  of  radiation  on  human  belnga. 
In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  U.S.  has  permitted  the  airing 
of  grievances  and  has  paid  considerable 
■une  of  money  aa  conpeneetlon  to  the 
people  of  Rongelap  and  Utirlk;  in 
countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  eolutlon  to  euch  probleme  nould 
doubtlessly  be  the  extermination  of  the 
affected  group  and  a  tighter  lid  on 
security.    This  should  be  remembered. 
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FEDERATED  STATES 
OF  MICRONESIA 

INTRODUCTION 


The  name  Micronesia  means  the  'tiny 
Islands, '  and  refers  to  those  uncount- 
able coral  specks  vhlch  stretch  across 
the  wsstern  half  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.     There  are  (*  raajor  groups  of 
Islands:    the  Carolines,  the  Marianas, 
the  Marshalls,  and  the  Gilberts.  The 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  (hence- 
forth FSM)  include  all  of  the  Caroline 
Islands  except  Belau.    This  is  the 
reaote,  unspoiled  Pacific:    aen  In 
loincloths,  bare-breasted  woaen,  pais- 
thatched  huts,  outrigger  canoes,  coco- 
nut trees,  coral  reefs  and  sparkling, 
asure  lagoons;  a  South-Sea  stereotype 
for  the  few  fortunate  travelers  who 
spend  some  pleasant  time  here.  Make 
an  eiiort  to  get  out  of  the  state 
capitals,  idiere  Aaerican  Influence  is 

strongest,  and  go  to  the  outer  Islands 
which  are  still  the  essence  of  Microne- 
sia.   Life  is  Idyllic  on  the  outer  is- 
lands -  no  airstrip,  hotels,  cars, 
electricity,  drugs,  crime,  pollution, 
rich  or  poor  -  lots  of  food  for  every- 
one and  an  alrost  aoney-free  existence 
based  on  fishing  and  gardening.  Where 
else  would  you  be  'lent'  an  uninhabited 
island  with  dazzling  white  powder  sand 
for  as  long  as  you  vish  to  stay?  There 
are  places  like  this  in  Micronesia. 
Micronesia  is  much  less  developed  tour- 
ist ically  than  the  main  South  Pacific 
islands  because  few  Americans  ever  get 
beyond  Hawaii,  and  few  Japanese  ever 
get  past  Salpan/Guan.    Everywhere  in 
the  Federated  States  you'll  encounter 
a  natural,  easygoing  friendliness;  the 
best  schedule  is  no  schedule  -  the 
Micronesian  way.     conduct:  Microne- 
sians  expect  liestem  woaen  to  dress 
modestly;  you're  ssking  foT  trottbls  if 
you  don' t. 


land  and  climate:      It's  over  2,500  km 
from  Yap  to  Kosrae,  yet  the  FSM  totals 
only  700  sq  km,  with  Ponape  Island 
alone  accounting  for  slaost  half  of 
it.     Heavy  rainfall  drenches  the  Caro- 
lines, although  the  quantity  decreases 
as  you  Bove  «  froa  Ponape  to  Tap.  The 
rein  often  coaes  in  short,  hsatvy  doun- 
pours,  presenting  only  a  temporary 
inconvenience.    Jan. -March  are  the 
driest  aoDths.  slthou^  tlie  Imddity 
is  high  year-round. 

HISTORY 

the  early  colonial  period:  Although 
Spain  occupied  the  Mariana  islands  in 
the  17th  C. ,  they  didn't  pay  such  at- 
tention to  the  Carolines  until  the 
Germans  arrived  in  1885.  Germany 
attempted  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  all  of  tlie  Caroline  and  Nardil 
Islands  that  year,  but  the  Spanish 
protested  that  they  had  already  claimed 
the  area.    The  Pope  was  asked  to  aedi- 
ate  the  dispute  and  he  ruled  in  fsv<ir 
of  the  Spanish,  although  the  Gennans 
were  permitted  to  annex  the  Marshalls. 
In  1898  the  Spanish-Aaericsn  War  shat- 
tered Spain's  remaining  colonial  em- 
pire and  Guam  was  annexed  by  the  U.S.A. 
The  Spanish  had  little  choice  other 
than  to  sell  the  Csrolines  and  Northern 
Marianas'  to  the  Germans  in  1899  for  25 
million  feeetas.    Today  the  only  sur- 
viving sign  of  the  Spanish  period  be- 
sides an  old  wall  on  Ponape  Is  Catholi- 
cism, which  over  half  the  people  of 
Micronesia  continue  to  embrace.  The 
Gerasns  set  about  organizing  the  lucra- 
tive copra  trade,  and  their  progress 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  WW  I. 
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the  Japanese  period;     The  Japanese 
seized  Che  Northern  Marianas,  Carolines, 
and  Marflhalls  In  1914,  and  after  UW  I 
they  were  granted  a  League  of  Rations 
mandate  binding  them  to  an  agreement 
not  to  forward  'the  establishment  of 
fortifications  or  allltary  and  naval 
bases.'     The  neutralization  of  this 
part  of  the  Pacific  was  further  guar- 
anteed by  a  treaty  between  Japan  and 
the  U.S.  in  1922.    About  1935,  how- 
ever, the  Japanese  began  building  large 
military  bases  on  some  of  the  Islands, 
finally  annexing  Micronesia  outright. 
The  nuaiber  of  Japanese  colonists  sky- 
rocketed from  3,500  in  1920  to  over 
70,000,  two-thirds  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. In  1940.    Most  were  concentra- 
ted in  Be1au  and  the  Northern  Marianas. 
The  events  of  WW  II  are  examined  in 
the  introduction  to  this  book;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  1945  all  of  the 
Japanese  were  repatriated. 

the  aodem  period;    In  1947,  the  United 
Nations  awarded  Micronesia  to  the 
U.S.A.  as  a  Trust  Territory,  one  of  11 
established  by  the  OH  around  the  world. 
The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  was  the  last  of  the  1 1  to  at- 
tain self-governoient.    Micronesia  %ias 
also  the  only  Trust  Territory  to  be 
designated  a  'strategic*  trust,  which 
meant  that  the  U.S.  could  establish 
Bilitary  bases  and  conduct  disastrous 
nuclear  tests.    The  first  Oongreas  of 
Micronesia  met  in  Saipan  in  1965,  and 
this  provided  the  Micronesians  with 
valuable  political  experience.  Moves 
towards  negotiating  a  new  status  began 
in  1969.     In  1971  the  Micronesians  re- 
jected a  U.S.  offer  for  cooournvrealth 
status.    Zb  1977  tiie  Hortliera  Ifeirlanas 
separated  froa  the  rest  of  the  Tnist 
Territory  to  becoue  the  Connonwealth 
of  Che  Northern  Marianas,  a  peraaneat 
possession  of  the  U.S.A.    Later  that 
year.  President  Carter  announced  that 
rho  U.S.  would  terminate  the  triistee- 
sUip  agreement  in  1981  and  ordered 
U.S.  officials  to  speed  up  the  negotia- 
tions.    On  9  April  1978  there  tos  a 
■ajor  breakthrough  when  all  parties 
Signed  a  *ScateMDt  of  Agreed  Prin- 
ciples for  Free  Association'  -  the 
Hilo  Accords.     On  12  July  1978  a 
plebiscite  was  held  throughout  the 
Trust  Territory  sad  voters  in  die 
NsrshaU  Islands  and  Belau  elected 


to  separate  from  the  other  districts 
and  fom  countries  of  their  own.  A 
few  aonths  later  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  was  dissolved,  and  the  4 
central  districts  -  Ponape,  Kosrae, 
Truk,  and  Yap  -  banded  together  as  the 
Federated  Statea  of  Micronesia.  The 
FSM  constitution  case  into  effect  on 
10  May  1979.     Under  it,  each  of  the 
4  states  has  a  locally  elected  gover- 
nor, while  the  central  govemwent 
meets  on  Ponape.     The  14-member  Con- 
gress of  Che  FSM  elects  a  presidenC 
and  vice-president  froa  its  ranks. 
This  compact  of  frea  association  will 
last  15  years  during  which  time  the 
3  new  countries  -  Belau,  the  FSM,  and 
the  Nardialla  -  will  gain  full  control 
over  their  internal  and  external  af- 
fairs, while  Che  U.S.  gets  the  right 
to  use  the  lalaada  for  defense  pur- 
poses.   Oily  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  will  become  U.S.  citizens. 
The  U.S.  will  continue  to  provide  sub- 
stantial aid. 

the  issue  behind  'free  association' : 
The  rush  to  end  the  CrusCeeship  stems 
froai  a  reorisBtation  of  Aaerican  de- 
fense policy  since  the  fall  of  Vietnaa. 
U.S.  nilitary  planning  calls  for  a 
chain  of  island-based  military  installa- 
tions froa  the  Kadiaa  Ocean  around  to 
Japan.     Belau  and  the  Northern  Marianss 
fit  inco  Chis  syscea  perfeccly.  Large 
suae  of  aoney  bsnre  been  paid  to  the 
people  end  govemaent  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  to  convince  them  to  join  the 
U.S.  in  a  permanent  political  union, 
giving  the  ailitary  a  free  hand  to 
create  bases  on  the  island.    Tlie  people 
of  Belau  resisted  this  trend  and  voted 
in  3  separate  referendums  to  keep  nu- 
clear weapons  and  ailitary  baaea  out 
of  Belau.    Despite  this,  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators aade  it  clear  to  che  Belauan 
representatives  that  they  would  not  be 
granted  self-goveroacat  unless  they 
agreed,  by  formal  treaty,  to  what  the 
U.S.  wanted.    The  FSM  is  considered 
to  be  of  less  strategic  value,  so  no 
military  bases  are  planned  for  those 
islands.    Although  the  U.S.  has  Che 
Stated  Intention  of  defending  the 
islanders,  Micronesians  know  froa  their 
experience  in  WW  II  that  military  bases 
on  their  islands  lead  only  Co  cerCain 
death  and  destruction  in  tiae  of  war. 
The  U.S.  action  in  coapellihg  these 
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people  to  accept  unwanted  military  in- 
stallations certainly  marks  a  new  low 
in  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
Pacific. 

how  to  create  'client  states':  Colo- 
nial powers  in  the  past  were  able  to 
annex  'primitive'  areas  by  force  or 
coercion,  and  proceed  openly  to  rip 
off  anything  of  value,  giving  as 
little  in  return  as  possible.     If  the 
natives  complained  they  were  simply 
murdered,  scared  away,  or  converted. 
Today  this  is  more  difficult  to  get 
away  with,  except  in  places  where 
public  opinion  is  either  controlled 
or  unimportant  such  as  with  the  Soviet 
Union  (Afghanistan)  and  Indonesia 
(Timor  and  Irian  Jaya) .     In  contempo- 
rary times.  Western  countries  wishing 
to  extend  their  influence  have  followed 
the  subtler,  yet  equally  effective 
method  of  'foreign  assistance.'  Wheth- 
er openly  intentional  or  not,  the  pat- 
tern is  to  first  lure  people  away  from 
their  subsistence  lifestyle.     The  cul- 
ture, because  of  its  close  contact  with 
the  more  materialistic  Western  ways, 
becomes  diluted  and  eventually  dissi- 
pates.    Only  those  features  of  culture 
of  use  to  the  tourist  industry  remain. 
Basic  Western-style  education  completes 
the  process  of  change,  and  the  children 
grow  up  with  Western  values.  Free 
health  care  helps  promote  dependence. 
Local  bureaucracy,  which  handles  all 
the  money  pumped  into  the  local  eco- 
nomy from  the  outside,  expands  to  the 
maximum.     People  become  totally  depen- 
dent on  the  Western  nation  for  all 
their  modem  'needs.'     When  they  reach 
this  stage,  they  will  usually  agree  to 
anything  (military  bases,  dangerous 
industrial  installations,  the  rape  of 
natural  resources,  tourist  pollution) 
in  order  to  maintain  the  artificially 
bloaXed  standard  of  living.  Direct 
political  control  by  the  colonial 
power  becomes  unnecessary,  and  may 
even  be  a  hindrance.    Once  this  west- 
ernization process  is  started,  it  is 
very  hard  for  the  locals  to  go  back 
to  their  former  quiet  independence. 
The  WesteV-n  power  is  also  locked  in 
because  if  expenses  are  cut  or  aid  is 
pulled  out,  these  former  clients  may 
turn  to  a  rival  power  to  get  what  they 
want.     France  and  America  have  follow- 
ed the  above  formula  very  successfully 
in  the  Pacific  Islands. 


•  girl  on  Ponape  scooping  neat 
from  a  coconut  shell 

the  American  role  in  Micronesia;  Arti- 
cle 6  of  the  UN  Trusteeship  Agreement 
binds  the  U.S.  to 'promote  the  economic 
advancement  and  self-sufficiency  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  this  end  shall  re- 
gulate the  use  of  natural  resources; 
encourage  the  development  of  fisheries, 
agriculture,  and  industries. '  Hand- 
outs of  free  USDA  food  have  instead 
weakened  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
Micronesians  and  all  but  destroyed 
the  growth  of  their  fisheries  and 
agriculture.     Beginning  with  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  the  early 
%0s,  the  U.S.  government  pumped  large 
amounts  of  money  into  Micronesia  for 
education,  health,  and  administration. 
This  has  spawned  a  checkbook  bureau- 
cracy, the  closest  thing  to  a  welfare 
state  under  the  U.S.  flag.     In  many 
places  the  taro  patches  are  abandoned, 
the  breadfruit  is  unharvested.  and  the 
fish  proliferate  freely  in  the  lagoons. 
New  needs  have  been  created  on  the 
power  of  the  U.S.  tax  dollar  alone.  As 
yet  there  is  remarkably  little  resent- 
ment among  Micronesians  against  the 
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U.S.  for  th«lr  loss  of  self^-suff Iclency; 
instead,  all  tiu  v  want  Is  aore  and  more 

of  the  same.     There's  a  serious  problem 
of  overeducatlon,  as  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents return  from  college  in  the  U.S. 
to  look  for  jobs  that  don't  exist.  One 
growing  source  of  conflict  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Micronesians  is  the  320-lun 
econoaie  sone  and  the  archipelagic  con« 
cept  which  the  U.S.  refuses  to  recog- 
nize.   This  is  fine  for  the  California 
tuna  nen  and  the  Japanese,  who  trawl 
40,000  tons  of  tuna  out  of  Mlcroneslan 
waters  every  year.    However,  all  the 
islanders  see  are  the  millions  of 
dollars  In  licensing  fees  they  are 
losing.     It  could  be  that  the  U.S.  will 
have  its  first  big  squabble  with  its 
'free  associates'  over  this  issue  once 
the  trusteeship  is  ended. 

PRACTICALITIES 

gettii^  there:    Continental  Airlines 

hops  through  Micronesia  (Honolulu- 
Ma  juro-Ponape-Truk-Guam-Yap-Koror) 
several  tines  a  week.    If  you  buy  a 
through  ticket  they'll  allow  you  to 
stop  oft  all  along  the  way.     Br  pre- 
pared tor  some  stiff  airtarus:  it 
costs  aore  to  fly  f roB  Honolulu  to 
Majuro  than  it  does  to  go  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Bangkok.    Figure  on  over 
$600  f  ran  Eonolulu  to  Koror  OW  with  all 
the  stops.    Fortunately,  there  are  no 


airport  taxes  in  Micronesia,  internal 

transport :    The  best  way  to  see  the 
islands  is  by  boat,  and  field  trips 
out  from  the  state  capitals  are  fairly 
coonon.    The  only  practical  way  to 
obtain  passage  on  one  of  these  vessels 
is  to  be  there  just  as  the  ship  is 
about  to  leave.    Trying  to  reserve  in 
advance  is  a  waste  of  time.  Field 
trips  are  only  for  the  adventurous: 
there  are  few  comforts;  you  sleep  on 
your  own  mat  on  deck,  and  although  the 
food  varies,  it  can  most  often  be  cob- 
pared  to  K-rations.    If  after  reading 
this  you're  still  interested,  then  by 
all  means  go.    Fares  are  very  reason- 
able.    See  the  Marshall  Islands  chap- 
ter -  internal   transport  -  f or  a 
complete  descriptxoii  of  this  type  of 
Journey.    The  Msuru  Pacific  Line  has 
a  passenger/cargo  freighter  between 
San  Francisco  and  Saipan  that  calls 
at  Majuro,  Ponape,  and  Truk,  bat  the 
fares  are  higher  than  those  charged  by 
the  airlines. 


accommodation :    There  are  moderately 
priced  hotels  in  all  the  state  capi- 
tals; a  double  room  will  cost  $20  or 
less.    The  cheapest  places  are  often 
full.     For  the  budget  traveler,  a  t«it 
will  save  you  a  lot  of  money  and  prove 
very  convenient  to  fall  back  on.  It's 
not  difficult  to  find  aonane  vUllng 


1  Ori^Msl 


luffed  to 
takM  off 


METHOD  OF  TACKING 
WITH  A  CANOE 
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Stopped,  rkttt  toted  ttt. 
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wrd  ami  uuk  hrit^ 
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to  let  you  camp  on  his  land.  Always 
ask  first;  they'll  never  say  no.  In 
the  towns  it's  not  safe  to  leave  your 
tent  unattended;  you  must  dismantle  it 
daily  and  ask  scoieone  to  store  it  for 
you,  then  re-erect  it  at  night.  On 
the  outer  Islands  there  should  be  no 
problem,   in  fact,  when  you  ask  for  a 
camping  spot,  you'll  often  be  invited 
to  stay  in  someone's  house.     There  are 
no  hotels  on  the  outer  islands. 


food :     All  the  towns  have  reasonable 
restaurants  serving  island/American/ 
Chinese/ Japanese  cuisine  from  $2  to 
$4.     Sometimes  they're  surprisingly 
good.     Rice  is  the  invariable  staple. 
On  the  out-islands  you  will  find  a 
fare  of   rice,   Caro,   breadfruit,  fresh 

fish,  Sashimi  (raw  fish),  plus  the 
more  prosaic  canned  mackerel  and  corned 
beef.     If  you're  going  to  the  outer 
islands,  take  as  much  food  with  you  as 
possible;  it's  always  more  expensive 
there.     Bread  is  not  available  on  the 
outer  islands.     If  you  plan  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  there,  a  spear  gun  will 
quickly  pay  for  itself.    Unless  you're 
from  Alaska  or  Northern  Canada,  you 
will  probably  have  never  seen  so  many 
fish  -  and  the  water's  always  warm. 
Even  if  you  don't  take  a  spear  gun,  a 
mask  and  snorkel  are  essential  equip- 
ment; you'll  be  missing  half  of 
Micronesia's  beauty  without  them. 


visas  and  services ;    No  visa  is  re- 
quired for  a  stay  of  up  to  30  days. 
You  can  get  up  to  3  30-day  exten- 
sions of  stay  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  ex- 
tension.    Since  Guam  and  Hawaii  follow 
standard  U.S.  entry  requirements,  many 
nationalities  do  require  visas  to  pass 
through  those  islands.     It  is  wise  to 
carry  U.S.  dollar  travelers  cheques, 
as  other  currencies  may  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  exchange  (even  if 
they  are  taken,  you'll  get  a  terrible 
rate) .    Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
always  good  sources  of  information, 
and  you'll  find  them  all  over  Micro- 
nesia. 

health:    Health  is  not  a  problem  in 
Micronesia  and  the  climate  is  de- 
lightful.    There  Is  no  malaria  or  any 
other  horrible  tropical  diseases.  Most 
travelers  of f-the-beaten-track  will 
pick  up  stomach  parasites  -  an  occupa- 
tional hazard.     Take  a  vermifuge  like 
garlic  capsules  if  you're  concerned 
about  infestations.     Cuts  and  scratches 
infect  easily  and  take  a  long  time  to 
heal.     A  tetanus  injection  is  probably 
the  most  important  protection  you'll 
have  had.    Watch  the  water  in  remote 
areas.    You  can  see  a  doctor  at  a 
hospital  -  only  $1  for  a  visit,  and 
hospitals  can  be  found  in  every  town. 
The  cost  of  prescription  drugs  is  mini- 
mal.    On  the  out-islands  the  clinics 
only  deal  in  basics. 
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STATE  OF  PONAPE 


The  big  Island  of  Ponape  and  8  outlying 

atolls  together  make  up  the  State  of 
Ponape.    Of  the  state's  343  sq  km,  Po- 
nape Island  accounts  for  303.  This 
19  by  23  kn  Island  is  the  second  largest 
of  the  Carolines,  just  slightly  smaller 
than  Babeidaop  (Belau) .    The  name  comes 
f  roa  peOtn  (on)  x>«i  (the  altar)  -  Pohn- 
pel.     The  green  rounded  mountains  of 
the  Interior  rise  to  610  m  and  are 
ahrouded  in  luah  tropical  vegetation 
nurtured  by  the  endleaa  rainfall.  The 
rains  swell  the  many  streams  and  rivers 
which  thunder  down  from  the  uplands  in 
high  cascades.    Pools  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls  snd  the  rivers  themselves 
present  excellent  opportunities  for 
fresh-water  swimming*    Don't  look  for 
besches  on  Ponape  -  you  won't  find 
them,    ^blch  of  the  island  is  skirted 
by  tidal  flats  and  mangrove  swamps. 
At  Kltti,  the  mangroves  are  over  a  km 
wide  and  canoea  auat  wind  their  way 
through  twisting  channels  to  the  la- 
goon.   Fine  beaches  can  be  found  on 
Pakln  and  Ant,  small  atolls  just  off 
the  W  coast  of  Ponape.    The  town  of 
Kolonia  on  Ponape  is  the  capital  of  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
rn— unity  Gbllega  of  Micronesia  on  the 
islands  is  the  first  such  institution 
to  appear  in  the  region.  Kaselhelia 
means  'Welcome  to  Ponape! * 

history;    Ponape  was  first  sighted  by 
Quiros,  leader  of  a  Spanish  exploration 
party,  on  23  D«c.  1595.     He  did  not 
land,  however*  so  the  Islanders  %rere 
left  in  peace  until  the  late  19th  C. 
fafhalers  preferred  to  operate  out  of 
Kosrae  to  the  8B.    The  Spanish  had 
laid  vague  claim  to  these  islands  but 
only  arrived  to  occupy  Ponape  after 
the  Germans  claimed  the  Carolines  in 
1885.    The  Spanish  built  a  fort  in 
Kolonia,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
evident^    The  Germans  bought  the  is- 
lands from  Spain  in  1899,  took  over  the 
station  at  KOlonia,  and  built  a  church. 
Their  rule  was  often  harsh,  profits 
from  copra  being  the  main  considera- 
tion, and  a  rid>elllon  by  the  Nicrone- 
sians  at  Sohehs  in  1910  had  to  be  put 
down  by  force.     The  Japanese  period 
which  began  in  1914  saw  the  coiapletion 


of  a  road  fit  for  vdiieles  tliat  went 

three-quarters  of  the  way  around  the 
island.    Ponape  was  not  an  important 
base  during  the  war,  end  the  U.S.  chose 
to  bypass  it  after  bombing  the  air- 
fields.   During  much  of  the  Trust 
Territory  period  Ponape  was  a  quiet 
backwater;  nobody  paid  it  nuch  attan^ 
tion.     After  so  many  years  of  neglects 
it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  FSM. 

the  people:    Of  the  23,140  inhahitancs 

of  the  State  of  Ponape,  over  5,000  live 
in  Kolonia.     Groups  of  immigrants  from 
outer  islands  such  aa  Pingelap,  Mokll, 
and  the  Morlocks  have  f  oraed  separate 
COHWnlties  on  Sokehs  Island,  each  with 
its  own  language.    Some  400  Polyne- 
sians frooi  Kapingamarangl  atoll  now 
live  in  a  new  village  at  Poraklet  on 
the  W  side  of  downtown  Kolonia.  There 
are  another  1,000  Polynesians  back  on 
the  hoae  islands  of  Kaplngamarangi  and 
Nukuoro.    crafts;    Ponape  is  noted  for 
its  nice  tortoise-shell  work,  unique 
coconut-grating  stools,  and  elaboratOt 
carefully-scaled  Bodel  canoes.    If  you 
can  manage  to  ship  them  hone,  full- 
length  oceangoing  outrigger  canoes  are 
also  available.    Other  local  crafts 
include  dance  paddles,  war  clubs, 
carved  fish,  wall  hangings,  tr.ivR, 
handbags,  necklaces,  fans,  and  mats. 
As  elsewhere  in  Micronesia,  many  of 
the  handicraft  outlets  are  softsell, 
low-profit  ventures.     There's  a  craft 
shop  on  the  main  street  In  Kolonia  and 
another  In  Porakiet  where  you  can  buy 
the  Polynesian-made  products.  The 
Polynesians  do  excellent  woodcarving: 
find  your  own  craftsman. 

getting  there:     Continental  Airlines 
flies  through  3  times  a  week  in  each 
direction  on  its  island-hopping  way 
between  Honolulu  and  Guam.    Air  Nauru 
has  a  weekly  flight  to  Ponane  from 
Nauru.    Pacific  Missionary  Aviation 
operatea  the  shuttle  between  Ponspe 
and  Kosrae  3  times  a  week,  $85  OW. 
internal  transport:     Ponape  Transfer 
and  Storage  Inc.  offers  2  different 
field  trips,  each  of  which  operates 
once  every  5  weeks.    The  eastern  trip 
visits  Mokll,  Pingelap,  and  Kosrae, 
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vhlle  the  soutbcxn  trip  calls  at 
Ngatik,  Nukuoro,  and  Kapingamarangi . 
Cabin  space  costs  about  $30  to  Kosrae 
or  $45  to  Kaplnganarangl,  with  dock 
fares  about  half  these  amounts.  You 
can  travel  around  the  coast  of  the  osain 
island  by  outboard  canoe  (contribute 
to  tho  gaa);  onloss  ycu  know  someone, 
you  just  take  a  chance  on  which  village 
you'll  end  up  in.    Some  canoes  set  out 
f  roa  the  dock  near  the  co-op  store  in 
Kolonia.    More  leave  froB  Mailap  dock 
on  the  W  side  of  Ponape,  usually  headed 
to  villages  along  the  S  coast.  The 
easiest  tlae  to  get  a  ride  is  at  high 
tide  weekdays  after  1620,  or  on  week- 
ends when  people  living  in  Kolonia  go 
back  to  their  home  villages.  Shared 
taxis  frtm  BDloniH  cost  about  75$  pp 

to  Mnilnp  dock.   $1    tn  the  end  of  the 
road  on  the  Kitti  side,  50c  to  Auak 
School,  or  $2.50  to  P.A.T.8.  Hitching 
on  the  roads  to  and  froa  Kolonia  isn't 
too  difficult;  there's  not  much  traffic 
but  they'll  take  you  if  they  have  roan. 
It's  also  easy  to  hitch  the  3  1m  across 
the  causeway  froa  the  airport  to  town. 
iCCCA  Rent-a-Car  and  several  other 
agencies  rent  cars  for  about  $20  a  day. 

stay:     The  only  hotels  arc  in  or  near 
Kolonia.    The  Ifuai  Hotel  in  town  has 
10  rooas  at  $6-8  single,  $10-18  double. 
The  Kawaii  Inn  at  Dolonier  to  the  811, 
about  a  13-ainutr  walk  from  do%mtown, 
also  has  10  rooms  at  $8.30  single,  $12 
double.    The  hotel  overlooks  the  bay. 
Just  a  little  more  expensive  is  the 
Hotel  Pohnpei  near  the  Polynesian  vil- 
lage of  Kapingi,  an  easy  valk  froa 
tOMO.    Here  you're  housed  in  one  of  11 
modern  thatched  cottages  with  garden 
baths  at  $14  single,  $20  double,  $25 
triple.    All  3  of  these  hotels  have  a 
free  transfer  service  from  the  airport. 
There's  nowhere  suitable  to  camp  in 
Kolonia  itself  -  you  have  to  go  a  bit 
outside.    Mhenever  casing  oa  Foaape 
always  try  to  get  pemission  from  the 
landowner,  especially  if  there  are 
houses  near  your  campsite.    One  of  the 
base  eaapsitss  oasr  Coloaia  is  Rett 
Point.     This  is  public  land,  so  per- 
mission is  not  necessary.    There's  no 
beach,  but  the  «Mter  is  clear  and  there 
are  good  coral  formations  accessible 
froa  an  old  Japanese  uharf  pointing 
out  into  the  lagoon.    The  La lap  Island 
Hotel  in  Klttl  Municipality  offers 


acconaodation  in  one  of  7  thatched- 
roof  slesping  huta  at  $3  pp. 

eats  a|nd  enter tainaeots  There  are  a 
couple  of  general  stores  dosa  by  ths 

dock.     Stock  up  on  supplies  at  the 
Kolonia  Co-op,  a  giant  of  a  store.  The 
best  place  to  eat  is  Joy  lestaarast, 
not  far  froa  the  Peace  Corps  office. 

They  serve  excellent  food,  yet  the 
prices  are  reasonable.     In  the  evening 
go  bar  hopping  along  Kblonia*s  aaln 
drag.     Juke  boxes  blare  out  into  the 
darkness,  but  they're  friendly  enough 
inside.    Try  the  Seaman  and  Downtown 
bars  for  local  color,  the  Fala  Terrace 
for  something  a  little  more  refined. 
Listen  for  the  rhythmic  pounding 
^"r'liit  to  a  aoHcou  house.    Sakau,  aade 

from  a  root,  ±m  pounded  on  a  flat  stone 
and  squeezed  trhrough  hibiscus  fibers 
Lo  produce  a  mildly  narcotic  drink 
slailsr  to  Fijlsa  teipa,  oaly  stronger. 

The  sakau  is  passed  around  in  a  half 
coconut  shell  -  lots  of  it.     It's  a 
strange  experience;  your  head  stays 
coapletely  eOhereot,  but  when  you  try 
to  get  up,  you  can  hardly  stand.  Try 
it  out  in  the  villages  on  Ponape  or 
at  a  aakmt  house  in  Kolonia  (25c  a 
cup).    There  are  2  cinemas  in  Koloala. 
services:     The  Bank  of  Hawaii  has  a 
branch  in  Kolonia.    Both  Kolonia  Marine 
Exports  sod  Village  Tours  run  guided 
scuba  outings  for  about  $30  pp  in- 
cluding boat  and  equipment. 

snsns  OP  foufe 

Kolonia;    In  the  park  at  the  N  end  of 
torn  is  the  old  Spanish  wall  aentioned 

earlier,  boundary  of  Fort  Alfonso  XTII. 
The  Kubary  Memorial  nearby  coOTnemorates 
the  Polish  ethnographer  who  did  so  much 
to  aake  Che  says  d  Oceania  better 
known.     Kubary  him-self  is  burled  in  a 
sacred  and  unknown  part  of  Ponape.  Just 
across  the  park  is  the  Catholic  aisslon 
lihere  a  Geraaa  bell  tower  built  in  1907 

still  survives.     The  Japanese  demolish- 
ed Che  German  church  during  WW  11  to 
use  its  stones  for  fortifications.  Due 
V  of  the  church  is  the  old  German 
cemetery  with  the  graves  of  f5nilors  off 
the  cruiser  t>nden  who  died  putting  down 
a  Microoeslan  revolt  in  1910.  The 
locals  were  buried  in  a  mass  grave  to 
the  N  of  this.    Take  a  stroll  through 
ths  Polyneaiaa  village  of  Kapingi  at 
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Joseph  Paulus's  Lalap  Island 
Hotel  is  located  on  a  tiny  Islet 
on  a  reef  south  of  Poaape, 
charging  only  $3  PP,  conplete 
with  a  note  (like  the  aaneaba, 
an  aaseably  houae  for  drinking 
eakau,  the  Ponapean  kava) . 
This  friendly  family  serves 
delicious  local  food,  or  even 
preparea  srour  canned  stuff  for 
yott.    Borrov  one  of  their  cancieB 
for  free.    Joseph  will  fetch  you 
from  Kolonla  for  $30  for  two,  or 
$20  each,  three  for  $13  each,  etc. 
if  you  contmet  hia  via  the  touriat 

office . 
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KOLONIA 

government  offices 
Information  Center 
Catholic  church 
Spanish  wall 

courthouae 
hospital 
bank 

post  office 
police  and  fire  depts. 
legislature 
Handicraft  Coop 
agriculture  station 
Porakiet  Handicraft  Shop 
(KapingaBarangl  village) 
Hotel  Pohnpel 
German  cemetery 
Sokehs  Rebellion  Haas  Burial 
govern-t  i^t  dock 
farmers'  market 
Protestant  church 
cooMiBity  college 
Ifurai  Hotel 
Ace  Shopping  Center 
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1. 

air  terminal 

11. 

Mokil  villapo 

2. 

commercial  port 

12. 

Sokehs  Hountain 

3. 

government  offices 

13. 

USZD  Radio 

4. 

KuiRwonlald 

14. 

P.I.C.S.  High  School 

5. 

Kepinle 

15. 

Dausokele  Bridge 

6. 

Poraklec 

16. 

Micronesian  Cultural  Center 

7. 

agriculture  station 

17. 

Kahmar  River 

8. 

Sokehs  causeway 

18. 

Meitik 

9. 

Plngelap  village 

19. 

Kawaii  Inn 

10. 

Morclock  village 

fiorakiet  on  your  way  back  to  town. 
Koloala's  mt±a  drag  looks  like  a  duaty 
wild  west  set  straight  out  of  Holly- 
wood; there  are  about  a  dozen  bars  to 
elMMMio  froai.    Just  acroas  froa  Ace 
Sbopplng  Center  on  the  E  side  of 
Kolonia  are  a  icouple  of  rusting  Japa- 
nese tanks.    If  your  tiae  is  limited, 
die  Mlcroncaiao  Cultural  Center  puts  on 
a  good  traditional  dancing  show,  and 
gives  an  Introduction  to  Ponapean 
crafts  and  foods  for  $5  pp  adslssion. 
Aogr  hotel  will  lunrs  details. 

vicinity  of  Kolonia:  The  old  Japanese 
airstrip  was  at  Haapobnaal*  SH  of 


Kolonia.    The  fraae  outline  of  the 

Japanese  hanger  is  Still  dearly  visi- 
ble and  there  are  some  wrecked  planes 
to  hunt  for  in  the  bush.    Further  W, 
you  asy  visit  the  pepper  plantation  at 

Pallkir.     Ponapean  black  pepper  is 
locally  known  as  the  best  in  the  world, 
a  small  bag  of  it  makes  an  excellent 
souvenir.    It's  a  steep  cllnb  up  152 
m-hlgh  Paipalap  (Sokeh's  Rock),  but 
you're  rewarded  with  a  fine  view  from 
on  top.    Cliab  up  froa  the  lagoon  end. 
then  go  down  a  trail  on  the  island 
side.     Two  huge  Japanese  naval  guns 
Still  sit  at  the  back  of  this  hill. 
Caaping  would  be  possible  up  here. 
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There's  a  fantastic  2-step  waterfall 
on  the  Nanpll  River,  upstream  from  the 
swimning  hole  and  rock  crusher,  past 
the  overgrovm  ruins  of  the  Japanese 
hydroelectric  plant,  about  a  30-minute 
walk  from  the  end  of  the  road.  The 
upper  falls  drop  10  m  down  into  a 
deep  pool,  and  water  from  this  pool 
spills  over  into  the  river  another  25  m 
below.     There  are  a  couple  more  Japa- 
nese naval  guns  at  Kupwuriso,  a  tough 
climb  through  the  jungle  behind  Auak 
School. 

Nan  Madol;    The  most  celebrated  site 
on  Ponape  is  Nan  Madnl,  a  group  of  im- 
pressive ruined  columnar  basalt  build- 
ings constructed  on  artifical  Islands 
with  open  channels  between  them.  Car- 
bon dating  at  the  earliest  levels 
Indicates  they  were  built  between 
1285-1485  A.D.  -  surprising  evidence  of 
an  advanced  civilization  centuries  old 
on  an  island  where  people  in  the  1980s 
live  in  wooden  huts!    Nan  Madol  is 
located  on  the  reef  just  off  Temwen 
Island  on  the  E  side  of  Ponape.  You 


can  get  there  by  boat  at  high  tide,  by 
wading  at  low  tide.     The  main  islets 
to  visit  are  Pahnwi  (with  a  seawall  of 
monoliths),  Kariahn  (the  burial  place 
of  priests),  Pahn  Kadira  (the  adminis- 
trative center),  Kelepwel  (housing 
servants  for  Pahn  Kadira),  Idehd  (the 
religious  center),  Pehi  en  Kltel  (the 
burial  place  of  chiefs),  Darong  (cen- 
ter for  ceremonial  clam  fishing), 
Peinering  (coconut  oil  producing  cen- 
ter), Pehikapw  Sapwawas  (the  communi- 
cation or  drumming  center) ,  Nan  Mwoluh- 
sei  (a  hugh  boulder  from  which  warriors 
jumped  to  prove  their  bravery),  Kon- 
derek  (place  of  funeral  rites),  and  the 
greatest  ruin  of  all.  Nan  Dowas  (the 
war  temple  or  fortress).     Four  to  5 
hours  is  needed  for  a  thorough  visit. 
Get  ahold  of  a  little  booklet  'Nan 
Madol'  by  Carole  Jencks,  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  site  ($1  from  the  Ponape 
Economic  Office),    getting  there:  Most 
of  the  hotels  offer  tours  to  Nan  Madol 
at  about  $20  pp,  but  they're  rather 
disappointing.     First  they  take  you 
snorkeling  in  the  lagoon,  then  you 


4C 


the  ruins  of  Nan  Madol 
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NAN  MADOL  RUINS 


NAN  MADOL  BUIKS 


1.  Pahnwi 

2.  Kariahn 

3.  Pahn  Kadlra 

4*  Kelepwel 

5.  Idehd 

6.  Pehl  on  Kltel 


7 .  Darong 

8.  Pelnerlng 

9.  Pehikapw  Sapwawas 

10.  Nan  >fwoliih8el 

11.  Konderek 

12.  Nan  Doima 


spend  2  hours  over  lunch  at  Keplrohl 
waterfall  where  a  river  pours  over 
basalt  cliffs  ($1  admission  to  the 
falls  if  you're  not  on  the  tour).  You 
finish  up  with  a  short  stop  at  Nan 
Hadol  featuring  a  5-minutc  speech  by 
the  guide  and  about  20  minutes  to  walk 
around.    You  are  then  returned  to  the 
hotel.    Actually,  to  allow  2  hours  at 
a  nice,  but  not  unique  waterfall,  and 
less  than  half  an  hour  at  these  im- 
pressive ruins  is  tragic.    If  you're 
■ore  interested  in  archeology  than 
swimming  and  socializing,  it's  better 
to  go  around  by  road  to  P.A.T.S.  at 
Madolcnlhnw.    Tou  can  walk  fron  there 
across  a  footbridge  to  Temwen  Island. 
Petrus  Sivanus'  house  on  Temwen  is  the 
closest  to  Nan  Madol,  and  you  can  wade 
across  fron  there  to  the  ruins  at  low 
tide-     If  you  want  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  area  it  is  possible  to  camp  on 
Temwen,  but  camping  at  Nan  Madol  itself 
■Ight  upset  local  feelings.    The  High 


Chief  of  Hadolenihmw,  the  Nahnmwarki, 
lives  on  Teowen. 

Ponape  Agricultural  and  Trade  School: 
Run  by  Father  Bugh  Costigan,  a  fomer 
New  York  Police  Dept.  chaplain,  and  one 
of  the  most  tenacious  fighters  against 
the  social  erosion  ui  Micronesia,  this 
Isolated  88-heetare  experlaental  fam 
can  be  reached  either  by  road  or  by 
boat.    Assisted  by  a  volunteer  staff  of 
40,  this  cigar-smoking  Jesuit  off era 
155  Micronesians  courses  in  construc- 
tion, mechanics,  horticulture,  and  ani- 
mal husbandry.    When  not  in  class, 
P.A.T.S.  teachers  work  on  such  projects 
as  aanufacturing  coconut  soap,  and 
designing  miniature  diesel  tractors 
and  other  small  farming  equipment. 
The  school  turns  out  governors,  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  farmers  snd 
tradesmen.     Beyond  P.A.T.S.  at  Madole- 
nlhmw  are  a  forestry  station  and  a 
coconut  plantation. 
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around  the  island:  The  roads  on  Ponape 
ar«  aaong  the  worst  In  MicFonesla; 

either  very  muddy  or  very  dusty.  It 
takes  about  3  days  to  hike  from  the  end 
of  the  road  at  Kitti  to  the  other  end 
at  MBdolenilmr,  although  locals  do  It 

in  a  day.     This  Is  not  an  easy  walk; 
s(KDe times  you're  knee-deep  in  soft  miul, 
and  thsre  are  nany  unmarked  forks  In 
the  trail.    Few  local  people  now  use 
the  trail  as  aost  of  them  coomute  by 


outboard.    You  %K>n' t  find  many  people 
from  whom  to  aak  the  way.    The  bush  is 
often  too  close  for  you  to  orient  your- 
self; rht-re  are  no  long  views  ahead. 
There  are,  ho%iever,  small  hamlets  along 
the  way  where  you'll  be  invited  to 
stay,  or  you  could  carap.     It's  not  a 
hike  for  everyone,  but  it  dots  offer 
a  different  view  of  Ponapean  life  than 
Kolonia.    The  Sea  Bees  are  alowly  eac- 
tending  the  road  from  the  Kitti  end. 
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the  outer  Islands;    Nokll  and  Plngelap 

atolls,   to  the  E  of  Ponape,  are  heavily 
populated.    Ngatik,  to  the  SW,  was  re- 
settled by  people  fro*  Ponape  after 
all  the  Mle  lahahltants  of  the  island 
were  massacred  by  the  crew  of  a  British 
whaler  in  1837.    The  whole  population 
of  Kipiagawnrangl  lives  on  the  adja- 


cent laleta  of  Touhou  and  Ueru,  which 

are  linked  by  a  primitive  bridge.  The 
houses  are  arranged  in  clusters,  each 
cluster  belonging  to  a  different  faai- 
ly.    Tiny  Touhou,  which  you  can  walk 
right  around  in  10  ainutes,  housea  the 
majority. 


STATE  OF 

Formerly  Rusaie,  Kosrae  is  a  single 
100-sq  km  island  state,  500  km  SE  of 
Ponape.    The  administrative  center 
(pop.  2,000)  is  on  Lelu,  a  saall  ia- 

land  just  off  the  main  island  of  Hb- 
luag  and  connected  to  it  by  a  730 
tt-long  causemy.    The  rugged  and 
inaccessible  interior  of  Kosrae  haa 
Mt.  Flnkol  (629  m)  as  its  highest  peak. 
Legend  tells  that  Kosrae  was  shaped  by 
the  goda  at  the  beginning  of  tiae  f roa 
the  transforaed  figure  of  a  sleeping 
woman.     If  you  look,  you  will  see  the 
skyline  with  her  head  and  breasts  in 
ailhouette.    Five  nwin  rlTers  coarse 
through  this  island.    Actually,  Kosrae 
is  interesting,  but  isn't  worth  the 
airfare  ($170  KE)  ualaaa  you're  a 
purlat  and  want  to  viait  all  the 
atates. 

history;    Long  ago  the  legendary  lao- 

kelekel  sailed  with  his  333  warriors 
from  Kosrae  to  conquer  Ponape.  The 
ruins  of  the  saclsnt  city  of  kings  are 
still  seen  at  Lelu.    Kosrae  became  a 
well-known  whaling  port  during  the 
19th  C.    The  Confederate  cruiser 
ShmandotA  captured  A  Yankee  whalera 
at  Lelu  on  1  April   1865,  only  one  week 
before  the  surrender  of  the  i^nny  of 
North  Virginia.    Until  Jan.  1977  Kos- 
rae formed  part  of  Ponape  district,  but 
applying  the  principle  'the  squeaky 
wheel  gets  the  grease,'  the  island  de- 
■anded  separation.    They  are  now  being 
rewarded  with  a  $li  million  airport 
under  construction  by  a  Korean  con- 
tractor and  a  new  harbor  at  Okat. 
Spoilsport  Continental  Airlines  has 
realistically  announced  that  the  5,000 
people  on  Kosrae  don't  warrant  another 
stop  between  Ha Jure  and  Ponape. 

the  people:    There  are  5  villages  along 
the  coast:    a  road  links  Utwe  to  Ta- 
funsak;  Oalum  is  accessible  by  boat. 
The  saall  Aaerican  population  in  Lelu 


KOSRAE 

Is  unusually  amenable  and  friendly; 
they  welccnae  strangers.    It  is  con- 
prised  of  profaaaloial  contract  worlc- 
ers.  Peace  Corps  ▼olunteers,  and 

missionaries  -  groups  that  usually 
don't  mix.     Kosrae  is  by  far  the  most 

religioua  part  of  Micronesia  -  98X 

Congregatlonallst.     Churches  are  packed 
to  overflowing  on  Sundays  and  choir 
practice  is  s  big  social  event.  Handi- 
crafts made  by  the  locals  include 
baskets,  hats,  fans,  headbands,  coast- 
ers,  trays,   and  purses. 


KOSRAE 


O  S  k« 

>■  -I 


Stay  and  eats    Tou  can  walk  f roa  the 

airstrip  into  town.    Mr.  Thursten  Slba, 
the  postmaster,  provides  accommodation 
for  about  $13  a  night.    Finding  a 
caaplng  spot  is  easy.    Thera  are  2  res- 
taurants, but  no  bars,  although  take- 
out beer  is  available  at  $18  a  case. 
1W>  cineaaa  provide  eatartalaaent. 
Koarae  la  known  for  ita  eicXl|B9'rl|lll«lAfiaterial 
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sights:     There's  not  much  to  do  on 
Kosrae  except  enjoy  the  sea  and  sand, 
and  contemplate  Che  easygoing  village 
life.    There's  an  iapreeelve  waterfall 
behind  Tafunsak  village.     In  Lelu  vil- 
lage, the  extensive  ruins  of  Insaru, 
onea  the  residence  of  kings,  are  simi- 
lar to  and  easier  to  reach  than  Fona- 


pe's  Nan  Madol.     Likewise,  they're 
surprisingly  interesting.     The  ruins, 
made  up  of  criss-crossed  hexagonal 
basalt  logs,  vera  auch  nore  extensive 
before  an  American  trader  used  many 
of  them  to  build  a  breakwater  and  pier 
in  the  late  19th  C. 


STATE  OF  TRUK 


One  thousand  km  SE  of  Guam  and  1 , 500  ka 
due  N  of  Babaul,  the  127-sq  km  State 
of  Tnik  consists  of  11  high  volcanic 
ialands  In  the  sapphire-blue  Truk  la- 
goon, and  a  series  of  outlying  atolls. 
The  Truk  Lagoon  covers  2,129  sq  km  and 
is  64  km  across  at  its  widest  point. 
Circled  by  one  of  the  largest  and  long- 
est (225  km)  barrier  reefs  in  the 
world,  this  lagoon  holds  a  captive 
fleet  of  half-subnerged  nountain  peaks 
and  brooding  purple  sunken  hulks,  rea- 
nants  of  WW  II.    While  these  reef- 
locked  islands  in  the  lagoon  compete 
with  Ponape's  lush  peaks,  the  state's 
outer-island  groups  (the  Halls,  West- 
erns, and  Upper  and  Lower  Mortlocks) 
closely  resenble  the  paln-and-sand 
atolls  of  the  Marshal is.    Thus  there 
are  3  aspects  of  Truk  for  the  visitor 
to  experience:    Moen,  the  state  admin- 
istrative center;  the  islands  in  the 
Truk  Lagoon;  and  the  outlying  atolls. 
In  all,  there  are  some  290  islands  to 
choose  from. 

the  people  and  their  crafts:     Of  the 
73,640  inhabitants  of  the  FSM,  almost 
40,000  live  In  the  State  of  Truk; 

about  12,000  of  these  are  on  Moen. 

The  people  on   the  outer   islands  makc 
fine  handicrafts,   for  example  the 
tapuanu  masks  of  the  Mortlocks,  the 
only  masks  made  in  Micronesia.  Repre- 
senting a  benevolent  spirit,  these 
masks  were  worn  at  dances  to  ward  off 
typhoons,  or  used  to  ornament  the  gable 
of  the  men's  house.    Made  from  the  wood 
of  the  breadfruit  tree,  rhey  have  "been 
christened  'devil  masks'  so  they  will 
sell  better  to  tourists.    Also  unique 
are  the  Truk  love  sticks  and  war  clubs. 
There  was  a  time  when  every  Trnkese 
male  had  his  own  individually  designed 
love  stick  which  he  would  push  through 
the  wall  of  the  hut  where  his  sweetheart 
was  sleeping.     She  would  know  by  the 
feel  of  the  stick  who  it  was;  if  she 


pulled  it  inside  he  could  enter,  if  she 
pushed  it  out,  he  left.    The  frighten- 
ing wooden  war  bludgeons  of  Truk  were 
designed  for  less  romantic  encounters. 
Handbags,  baskets,  stools,  wall  hang- 
ings, lava  lava,  and  grass  skirts  are 
also  made. 


a  Trulc  love  stick 


interna"!   transport:     The  Truk  Shipping 
Company  has  a  field  trip  departing  Moen 
approximately  once  every  2  weeks.  There 
are  4  different  routes  it  may  follow: 
Upper  Mortlocks;   lower  Mortlocks;  Hall 
Islands;  or  the  Western  Islands.  The 
trip  to  the  Uestems  Is  the  best,  but 
only  goes  once  every  2  >  r   1  months. 
Cabin  space  is  limited,  so  you  may  have 
to  travel  deck.    For  the  islands  in  the 
Truk  Lagoon,  ask  at  the  small  boat 
harbor  near  the  post  office.  Outboards 
leave  for  Dublon  and  Fefen  at  abcmt 
1600  Hon.-Frl.  when  the  government 
offices  close  and  the  people  commute 
home.     The  Tol  group  is  further  nvay, 
so  try  for  a  boat  going  there  in  the 
early  afternoon.    You'll  have  to  ar- 
range these  rides  informal  1  v.  directly 
with  the  boat  owners,  and  the  charge 
will  be  $1-2  pp.    The  boats  return  to 
Moen  In  the  mornings.    A  shared  taxi 
to  anywhere  on  Moen  is  25c  pp.  Chris- 
topher Inn  rents  cars  at  $18  a  day 
with  unlimited  mileage. 
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this  house  on  Moen, 
now  occupied  by 
Trukese,  remains 
from  the  Japanese 
period 


Stay ;     The  cheapest  place  to  stay  is 
Kristy's  Welcome  Inn  near  the  business 
center,  8  rooms  at  $5  pp.     Problem  is, 
it's  often  full  of  long-term  residents 
who  pay  $30  every  2  weeks.     The  Bayview 
Inn,  a  little  over  a  km  S  of  the  air- 
port, is  $9  single,  $12  double,  but 
there  are  only  A  rooms.     Next  up  in 
price  is  Christopher  Inn,  near  the  SW 
corner  of  Moen.     AC  rooms  begin  at  $16 
single,  $20  double;  there's  a  free 
transfer  service  from  the  airport. 

entertainment  and  services:    There  is 
prohibition  on  Moen.     The  island  women 
got  tired  of  their  men  spending  all 
their  money  drinking,  then  coming  home 
and  beating  them  up,  so  the  governor's 
wife  led  a  campaign  for  a  referendum 
to  vote  liquor  out.     There's  a  loop- 
hole however,  as  some  outer  islands 
are  still  'wet.'     Since  all  imported 
beverages  have  to  be  offloaded  at 
Moen,  it's  no  coincidence  that  a  lot 
of  beer  and  liquor  is  available  lo- 
cally at  bootleg  prices.    The  Bank  of 
Guam  has  a  branch  on  Moen.     The  Blue 
Lagoon  Dive  Shop  (Box  429,  Moen  96942) 
offers  scuba  trips  for  certified  divers 
(about  $38  pp) .    Divers  must  obtain  a 
diving  permit  from  the  Fisheries  Office 
or  Office  of  Tourism  before  diving  on 
wrecks.    The  dive  shops  also  take  peo- 
ple snorkeling  off  their  boats  but 
since  they  charge  about  $20  pp  for 
this,  save  money  by  going  to  the  small- 
boat  harbor  and  bargaining  for  someone 
to  take  you  to  one  of  the  many  wrecks 
off  Dublon.    Make  sure  they  know  of  a 


wreck  in  shallow  water;  this  way  4 
people  can  go  for  about  $20. 

SIGHTS  OF  TRUK 

sights  of  Moen;    The  view  from  Moen 
across  the  lagoon  with  the  sun  set- 
ting behind  the  Tol  group  is  out- 
standingly beautiful.     The  commercial 
center  of  Moen  stretches  along  the 
shore  to  beyond  the  port;  the  adminis- 
trative center  is  on  the  saddle  road 
headed  E.    The  Truk  Trading  Company 
near  the  port  is  a  huge  frontier- 
style  general  store  with  5  m-high 
racks  along  both  sides  of  narrow 
aisles.    The  Peace  Corps  office  and 
post  office  are  nearby.    At  Mwan 
village  just  to  the  S  is  the  tomb  of 
Chief  Petrus.     The  flashy  Truk  Con- 
tinental Hotel  at  the  SW  comer  of 
Moen  has  some  photos  in  the  lobby  of 
the  wartime  bombings;  outside  is  the 
best  beach  on  the  island,  complete  with 
a  Japanese  bunker.     There  are  roads  a- 
long  the  N  and  W  sides  of  Moen;  take 
a  pleasant  walk  along  the  level  foot- 
path along  the  SE  coast  between  the 
ends  of  these  roads.     This  should  take 
a  leisurely  3  hours  or  so.    Near  the  E 
end  of  Moen  is  Xavier  High  School,  once 
a  fortified  Japanese  communications 
center.    You  can  see  this  from  the 
thickness  of  the  cement  walls  and  the 
steel  hatches  on  the  windows.  Climb 
up  through  the  bush  from  the  High 
School  to  the  former  Japanese  light- 
house for  a  good  view  of  the  NE  Passage 
out  of  the  Truk  Lagoon.    There  are 
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MOEN  ISLAND 


1. 

air  terminal 

12. 

South  Field 

2. 

Legislature 

13. 

Truk  High  School 

3. 

police  and  fire  depta. 

14. 

Diatrlct  Adainlatrator/Office 

4. 

Dive  Shop 

of  Tourism/hoapltal/courthouae 

5. 

bank 

15. 

caves  with  Japanese  guns 

6. 

post  office 

16. 

ancient  lortificatlons 

7. 

faners*  market 

17. 

Catholic  Church 

8. 

cotnmerclal  port 

18. 

Wlchon  Waterfall 

9. 

Municipal  Office 

19. 

Xavier  High  School 

10. 

Proteatant  Church 

20. 

Japanaaa  lighthouse 

11. 

Hoen  High  School 

21. 

anti-aircraft  guna 
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several  huge  cannons  hidden  in  the 
jungle  below  the  lighthouse,  but  you'll 
probably  need  a  local  guide  to  help  you 
find  them.     On  your  way  back  along  the 
N  coast  road,  notice  the  quaint  over- 
water  toilets.     Up  on  the  hillside  not 
far  from  the  administrative  center  are 
several  reinforced  Japanese  caves, 
one  containing  a  monster  cannon.  Also 
to  be  visited  on  Moen  is  the  Ethnolo- 
gical Exhibition  Center  at  the  Truk 
International  Center,  and  the  Katsuo- 
bushi  (dried  fish)  Plant. 


a  bombed-out  Japanese  freighter  off  Moen 

wartime  Truk:     Before  WW  II,  Truk  was 
the  main  Japanese  naval  base  in  the 
Central  Pacific.    Although  the  emphasis 
shifted  to  Rabaul  in  1942,  Truk  con- 
tinued to  be  of  overriding  importance 
in  the  strategic  planning  of  the  war. 
On  16  Feb.   19AA,  the  U.S.  unleashed 
Operation  Hailstone,  one  of  the  most 
devastating  aerial  attacks  in  history. 
For  2*5  days,  aircraft  from  9  carriers 
hammered  the  island  in  30  waves,  adding 
up  to  a  strike  15  times  more  powerful 
than  the  one  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Japan 
lost  250  planes  and  350  vessels  to  a 
U.S.  loss  of  only  26  aircraft.  The 
50,000  Japanese  survivors  on  Truk  were 
then  unceremoniously  bypassed  as  the 
U.S.  moved  on  to  capture  Salpan. 

the  sunken  Japanese  4th  fleet:    The  air 
strike  on  Truk  was  so  devastating  that 
little  was  salvaged.    Most  of  the  wrecks 
still  lie  on  the  bottom  as  they  sank, 
now  shrouded  in  huge  soft  corals,  most 
of  them  between  Dublon  and  Fefan. 
Sixty  major  ships  went  down  during  the 
1944  air  strike,  and  40  more  from  other 
attacks  also  lie  there.    To  discourage 
souvenir  hunters,  all  have  been  de- 
clared an  Underwater  Historical  Monu- 


ment.   Among  the  most  important  wrecks 
are  the  Shinkoku  Maru ^  a  150-m  oil 
tanker  standing  eerily  upright,  covered 
with  heavy  marine  growth.     Night  dives 
are  possible  here.    The  Yamagiri  Mavu 
is  a  139-m  munitions  ship  loaded  with 
18-inch  shells,  now  in  18  to  30  m  of 
water.     The  Heian  Maru^  a  163-iD  sub- 
marine tender,  lies  18  m  down.  The 
masts  of  the  Fujikawa  Maru,  a  133-m 
aircraft  ferry  still  containing  zero 
planes,  stick  right  out  of  the  water. 
A  107-m  munition  ship,  the  Sankisan 
Maru^  full  of  50-ian  ammunition,  is 
12  m  down.    The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Maru 
a  I40-m  submarine  tender,  is  in 
deeper  water.     Submarine  1-169 
SHinohara  was  only  discovered  in  1971. 
There's  also  good  diving  on  Zucherman 
Reef   in  the  Truk  Lagoon.     The  best 
months  for  diving  are  June-Sept. 

Dublon:     It's  hard  to  believe  that 
Dublon  once  housed  the  largest  Japa- 
nese naval  installation  outside  the 
home  islands.     As  you  walk  around  the 
island  you'll  pass  wrecked  buildings, 
melted  oil  tanks,  an  abandoned  Japa- 
nese hospital,  piers,  and  torn-up 
railway  tracks.    Today  Dublon  has 
found  a  new  lease  on  life  in  the  form 
of  fisheries  development.     An  onshore 
storage  facility  is  already  being  es- 
tablished, and  a  cannery  is  planned 
for  some  future  time.     Fisheries  are 
receiving  top  priority  in  the  econo- 
mic development  of  Truk. 
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other  islands  In  the  Truk  Lagoon:  All 
offer  a  simpler,  more  traditional 
lifestyle  than  Hoen,  and  all  are  beau- 
tiful In  themselves  and  for  the  views 
they  yield.    Fefan,  like  Kosrae,  is 
noted  for  Its  resemblance  to  a  re- 
diniiig  noaan.    It  is  a  center  for 
market  gardening  and  handicrafts.  Udot 
has  3  peaks.    Tol,  29  km  SW  of  Moen, 
actually  3  islands  linked  together, 
features  channels  and  aangroire  sMamps, 
a  A27-m  peak,  and  numerous  villages. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  between  these 
3  lixiklng  islands  as  aost  boats  go  to 
Moen  rather  than  the  other  villages  of 
Tol.    The  mangrove  swamps  which  sepa* 
rate  them  make  hiking  impractical. 
For  most  travelers  hosever,  visiting 
one  village  on  Tol  is  representative 
of  them  all.    You  may  camp  on  any  of 
these  islands  with  a  local  chief's 
pemission. 

the  outer  islands;    Slzeablo  popula- 
tions inhabit  the  Hortlocks,  Halls,  and 
Uestems.    Sena  of  the  last  veatigea  of 
the  old  Pacific  culture  persist  on  the 
Western  Inik  Islands  and  Eastern  Yap 
lalands.    Here  virtually  every  house 
is  built  of  native  aaterials  (no  tin 
roofa),  all  of  the  nen  viear  loincloths. 


and  the  women  are  bare  breasted.  Women 
in  the  outer  Truk  islands  bow  down  when 
they  pass  sen  as  a  traditional  sign  of 
respect.     The  people  are  extremely 
hospitable  and  you'll  be  invited  to 
stiqr  with  enbarr easing  frequency.  All 
of  the  canoes  here  are  outriggers  with 
no  outboard  motors.     Here  you  will 
Still  find  the  old  navigators:    men  who 
can  travel  hundreds  of  kms  to  Islands 
they've  never  seen,  without  coopsss  or 
charts,  just  from  watching  the  sun, 
stars,  wind,  waves,  birds,  fish,  etc. 
They  can  predict  a  typhoon  lAen  all 
seems  calm.     It's  even  possible  to 
travel  with  them  in  their  sailing  canoea 
between  the  states  of  Truk  and  Yap. 
Take  s  field  trip,  for  exaHple,  froa 
Moen  to  Puluwat,  then  go  by  canoe  froa 
Puiuwat  Co  Lamotrek.    Ships  from  Yap 
call  at  Laaotrefc  eveiy  aonth.  The 
canoe  trip  would  take  2  to  4  d^,  de- 
pending on  the  weather.     Since  the 
field  trips  frcHo  Yap  are  more  frequent 
than  those  fra  Truk,  it's  easier  to 
do  this  trip  westbound  than  eastbound. 
As  yet  only  a  couple  of  foreign  vial- 
tors  have  attempted  it,  but  it 'a 
actually  a  feasible  opportunity  for 
anyone  with  the  tlae  and  courage. 
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woman  weaving.  Yap:     She  is  using  the  simple 
breast  loom  which  is  the  only  type  found  in  the 
Pacific.    Only  narrow  material  can  be  woven  on 
this  type  of  loom. 


The  119-sq  km  State  of  Yap  is  comprised 
of  the  4  large  adjoining  islands  of 
Yap,  Gagil-Tomil,  Map,  and  Rumung,  plus 
some  130  outer  Islands  stretching 
1,000  km  E  but  together  totaling  an 
area  of  only  18.6  sq  km.  Tradition- 
ally, all  of  the  outer  islands  now 
belonging  to  Yap  State,  plus  the 
Westerns  and  Halls  in  Truk  State,  were 
under  the  High  Chief  of  Yap.  Yap 
proper  is  825  km  SW  of  Guam.    Three  of 
the  4  big  islands  are  linked  by 
bridges,  while  Rumung,  the  4th,  is 
accessible  only  by  boat.    The  land- 
scape varies  from  coastal  villages 
flanked  by  the  most  majestic  palm  trees 
in  the  Pacific,  to  the  open  pandanus 
and  scrub  meadows  of  the  upland  in- 
terior.   There  are  some  sandy  beaches, 
but  mangroves  are  more  common  along 
the  shoreline.    Ancient  stone  paths 
between  taro  patches  link  the  villages. 
Yap  is  still  the  most  traditional  cor- 
ner of  Micronesia.     Yet  on  an  island 
where  only  300  homes  have  electricity, 
WAAB  TV  broadcasts  American  TV  tapes 
complete  with  Southern  Califomian 
spot  advertising  in  full  color.  The 
Yap  station  gets  the  tapes  free  from 
the  Pacific  Taping  Company  in  Los 
Angeles.     Just  what  Pacific  Taping 's 
motives  are  and  who  is  footing  the 
bill  remain  a  mystery,  although  possi- 
ble CIA  involvement  has  been  suggested. 
Certainly,  the  rapid  Americanization 


of  strategically-located  Yap  is  the 
overriding  concern  of  U.S.  policy  on 
the  island. 

history;    The  Yapese  were,  and  still 
are,  the  greatest  voyagers  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  traveling  incredible 
distances  in  outrigger  sailing  canoes 
and  using  only  the  stars  and  waves  as 
their  guides.      All  of  these  islands 
were  well  known  to  the  Mlcronesians 
and  populated  long  before  the  first 
white  man  arrived.     In  1869  the 
Germans  arrived  to  set  up  a  trading 
post.    Their  claims  to  the  island 
prompted  the  Spanish  to  occupy  Colo- 
nia  in  1885,  although  they  ended 
up  selling  the  islands  to  the  Germans 
14  years  later.     One  of  the  most  unu- 
sual characters  of  this  period  was 
David  O'Keefe,  an  Irish-American  who 
was  shipwrecked  on  Yap  in  1871. 
Nursed  back  to  health  by  a  Yapese 
medicine  man,  he  caught  a  steamer  to 
Hong  Kong  when  he  was  able,  and  re- 
turned a  year  later  with  a  Chinese 
Junk,  which  he  used  to  launch  a  highly 
successful  30-year  trading  career. 
The  highly  developed  Yapese  culture  at 
the  time  had  an  elaborate  scale  of 
values  based  on  stone  money.    The  type 
of  stone  used  for  this  money  didn't 
exist  on  Yap;  the  stones  had  to  be 
brought  400  km  from  Babeldaop  by 
canoe,  a  perilous  undertaking  which, 
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of  course,  gave  the  stone  money  its 
value.     O'Keefe  decided  to  use  his  ship 
to  bring  the  stone  froo  Belau  to  trade 
for  copra  and  sea  slugs.     WW  II  was  a 
difficult  tiae  for  the  Yapese  as  the 
Japanese  forced  them  to  work  on  defen- 
sive installations,  breaking  their 
stone  money  if  they  didn't  cooperate. 
The  U.S.  bombed  Tap  proper,  but  never 
tried  to  take  it. 

the  people:     Of  the  9,320  inhabitants 
of  the  state,  about  a  third  live  on 
the  outer  islands,  the  rest  on  Yap. 
An  interesting  mix  of  Americans,  Yap- 
ese, outer  islanders  and  Belauans 
reside  in  Colonla.     European  and  Japa- 
nese influence  caused  the  population  of 
Yap  to  drop  from  10,000  In  1869  to  2,500 
in  19A5,  mostly  due  to  imported  dis- 
eases.   The  population  is  now  increasing 
once  again.     A  rigid  7-level  caste 


a  lolnclothed  chief  of  Yap  seated 
before  a  stone  money  'bank,'  neck- 
laces of  traditional  shell  money 
draped  around  his  neck 


system  governed  Yap  in  the  old  days. 
The  Yapese  took  their  caste  from  their 
village  and  those  living  in  strong, 
powerful  villages  were  of  the  highest 
caste.     Today  some  women  on  Yap  still 
wear  grass  skirts,  although  the  tra- 
ditional social  structure  is  breaking 
down  under  the  onslaught  of  American- 
ism.    Betelnut  chewing  is  universal, 
even  among  the  children.     Top  quality 
betelnuts  are  grown  on  the  island  and 
they're  a  big  export  item,  as  you'll 
notice  when  you  check  in  for  your 
flight  to  Guam.     On  the  outer  islands, 
sap  drawn  from  coconut  buds  is  allowed 
to  ferment  into  an  alcoholic  drink 
called  tuba. 

stone  money:     Stone  money  was  a  pillar 
of  Yapese  society,  as  gold  is  a  pillar 
of  ours,  and  although  cash  dollars  are 
starting  to  get  the  upper  hand,  the  big 
circular  stones  are  still  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  Yapese.  A 
Japanese  count  in  1929  revealed  13,281 
pieces  of  stone  money;  about  half  that 
number  survive  today,  and  may  be  seen 
in  every  village.    The  money  resembles 
a  flat  gristmill  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  so  2  men  could  carry  it  on  a 
pole.    The  largest  piece  (on  Rumung) 
is  A  m  across  and  takes  a  dozen  men 
to  move  it.     Although  important,  size 
is  not  the  only  factor  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  'coin;'  a  smaller 
piece  may  be  worth  more  due  to  its 
age  and  history.    The  stones  are 
seldom  moved  since  who  owns  what  is 
cortinon  knowledge.     Large  pieces  of 
stone  money  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
Yap  without  the  permission  of  the 
Paramount  Chief  and  the  state  gover- 
nor. 
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CGLONIA 


COLeNIA 


1. 

to  the  lighthouse 

2. 

Catholic  mission 

3. 

Tap  Museum 

4. 

post  office 

5. 

Rai  View  Hotel 

6. 

Womens  Assn.  Handicraft  Shop 

7. 

Office  of  Tourlni 

8. 

0*K«ef«*8  Oasl* 

9. 

f  arme  r  s '  ma  rket 

10. 

public  park 

11. 

to  Gagll 

12. 

Yap  Cooperative  Assn. 

13. 

Bank  of  Hawaii 

14. 

commercial  port 

15. 

hospital 

16. 

legislature 

17. 

to  Baiabat 

18. 

Madrich 

19. 

Seamens'  Club 

20. 

Protestant  mission 

21. 

ESA  Hotel 

22. 

Chiaorro  Lagoon 

23. 

to  the  airport 

crafts:    Outer  Island  lava  lava  are 
woven  from  hibiscus  and  banana  fibers* 

and  compliment  the  Yapese  grass  skirts 
as -excellent  souvenirs.     Woven  betel- 
nut  pouches  and  baby  cradles  are  also 
£0od.    Distinctive  men's  combs  have 

long  teeth  made  of  bamboo.     The  jyar  Is 
a  large  polished  mother-of-pearl  shell 
tied  with  a  woven  handle  of  coconut 
fiber,  another  form  of  traditional 
currency.     Some  of  the  stone  money 
broken  during  the  Japanese  period  has 
now  been  divided  and  made  Into  jewel- 
ry.    The  Yap  Women's  Assoc  i.)  t  I  on  shop 
in  Co Ionia  is  a  good  place  td  buy 
crafts.     events :     A  mitmit  is  a  tradi- 
tional festival  where  one  village 
hosts  another  in  an  exchange  of  gifts 
and  obligations.    Yap  Day  (first  week- 
end of  March)  and  United  Nations  Day 
(24  Oct.)  occasion  sporting  events* 
traditional  dancing,  and  feasts. 

getting  there:    Yap  Is  a  stopover  be- 

tweon  Guam  and  Belau.     A  RT  ticket 
from  Guam  to  Yap  will  cost  about  $300 
on  Continental.    Ask  if  any  of  the 
commuter  airlines  are  flying  between 
Guam  and  Ulithl.     internal  transport: 
Pacific  Missionary  Aviation  has  a 


flight  from  Tap  to  Ulithi  3  times 
a  week,  $30  OW.    Hub  Transportation 

Co.  has  a  boat  from  Yap  to  Ulithi, 
Fais,  Faraulep,  Woleai,  Ifalik, 
Eauripik,  Sorol,  and  Ngulu  every  5 

weeks.    Actually  there  are  2  field 

trips:     a  short  one  from  Yap  to  Ulithi 
and  perhaps  one  other  island,  and  a 
long  one  to  all  the  inhabited  islands 
of  Eastern  Tap.    The  ESA  Hotel  In 
Colonia  rents  cars  at  $20  a  day. 

stay  and  eat:    There  are  only  2  hotels 

in  the  state,  both  of  them  in  Colo- 
nia.    The  ESA  Hotel  (16  rooms)  is 
$15  single,  $22  double,  while  the  Rai 
View  Hotel  (10  rooms)  charges  $16.50 
single,  $22  double.     Both  have  AC 
rooms  and  a  dining  room;  the  Rai  View 
also  has  a  cocktail  lounge.  Both 
charge  $2  for  the  transfer  from  the 
airport.     The  Protestant  Youth  Center 
snack  bar  opposite  the  ESA  dispenses 
ice  cream,  sandwiches,  and  cold  drinks 
at  budget  prices.    Well  water  is  not 
suitable  for  drinking  on  Tap. 

en  t   r :  .i  inir.cnL  and  sf  rv  i  c<.;.s  ;  Drinkers 
repair  to  O'Keefe's  Oasis  and  the 
Seamen's  Club.    At  O'Keefe's  you  have 
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to  wear  a  shirt  (with  a  collar)  after 
1800;  the  Seaman's  Club  Is  a  local 
hangout  where  you  can  try  a  'Yap 
Singapore. '    Movies  are  shown  at  the 
YCA  Theatre.     The  Yap  Cooperative 
Assn.  store  is  the  biggest   in  tovm. 
The  Bank  of  Hawaii  has  a  branch  in 
Colonia.     There's  a  reasonable  li- 
brary at  the  Protestant  Youth  Center. 
conduct ;     Since  all  land  and  beaches 
on  Yap  are  privately  ovmed,  ask  per- 
mission before  using  a  beach  or 
walking  around  a  village.    Many  of  the 
older  people  object  to  having  their 
pictures  taken.     It's  a  local  custom 
that  women  are  not  to  expose  their 
legs  above  the  knees,  so  when  in 
Yap.  ...    No  one  will  object  If  you 
go  topless,  however.     With  all  this  in 
mind,  go  right  ahead  and  visit  Yap. 
What  traditional  customs  have  survived 
the  missionaries,  Japanese,  and  Ameri- 
cans aren't  likely  to  be  overly  dis- 
turbed by  a  few  sensitive  travelers. 


SIGHTS  OF  YAP 

Colonia:    The  Yapese  name  for  Colonia 
is  Donguch,  meaning  'small  islands.' 
The  point  where  the  hospital  and  legis- 
lature sit,  once  a  tiny  island.  Is  now 
connected  by  a  causeway.     The  hospital 
was  built  on  the  foundations  of  an  old 
Spanish  fort.     At  Madrich,  Just  across 
the  lagoon,  there's  a  colony  of  outer 
Islanders.    The  Yap  Museum  has  been 
built  in  the  form  of  a  traditional 
Yapese  house  and  contains  a  good  col- 
lection of  artifacts,  crafts,  and 
photographs.    Open  weekdays,  free. 
Follow  the  track  past  the  Catholic 
mission  up  the  hill  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Lighthouse  for  a  panoramic  view  of 
Colonia  and  the  lagoon.     The  little 
island  you  see  in  the  middle  of  Tcxnil 
Harbor  was  once  the  residence  of  'His 
Majesty'  O'Keefe,  built  a  century  ago 


a  Yapese  faluw  (men's  house) 
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with  bricks  imported  from  Hong  Kong. 
At  Balabat,  an  easy  walk  S  of  Colonla, 
is  •  stone  Boney  bank  and  a  couple  of 
falum  (aai*8  houses). 

8  of  Colonia;  Although  all  the  Yap- 
«se  pebcAe  (aeeting  houses)  Here  ds- 
stroyed  during  the  unr,  faluws  csn  be 

seen  in  many  villages.     The  faluWB  are 
invariably  built  by  the  seashore  on 
Isrge  stone  plstfotas;  trsditionslly 
they  serve  ss  s  school*  Meeting  plsce, 
and  dormitory  for  young  men,  and  rs 
a  storage  area.    Always  ask  permission 
before  spproachlng  one.    Stone  noney 

can  be  seen  in  many  villages,  so  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  to  seek  it 
out  in  one  specific  place*  The  re- 
■sins  of  the  old  Geraan  cable  ststlon 

still  stand  near  the  road  between 
Coloaia  and  the  airport.    A  British 
gunbost  shot  doim  the  61  m-high  steel 
radio  Bast  In  1914t  but  you  can  still 
see  the  3  huge  concrete  blocks  which 
supported  the  tower.    The  Germans  had 
an  advanced,  undersea  cable  systea 
which  linked  Yap  to  Guam,  the  Celebes, 
and  Shanghai  right  up  to  WW  I.  More 
than  a  dozen  Japanese  zeros  sit 
wrecked  near  Yap  airport,  Betty  bonbers 
are  hidden  in  bunkers,  and  bomb  craters 
mark  the  W  side  of  the  airstrip.  A 
more  recent  reminder  of  the  perils  of 
aviation  can  be  seen  near  the  snail 
wooden  terminal  -  the  gutted  shell  and 
tail  section  of  a  Continental  Airlines 
727  that  crashed  here  in  1980.  Nlr^ 
aculously,  no  one  was  killed.  There 
are  good  beaches  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  road  on  Yap  (at  Giliman  and  Gagil). 
Gilinan,  near  the  S  end  of  Yap,  has  a 
nice  sandy  baadi  and  coconut  groves, 

but  you  must  get  permission  from  the 
local  naglstrate  who  lives  near  the 
CaChollc  church  before  using  It. 


N  of  Colonia:     The  Tageren  Canal, 
dividing  Yap  Island  from  Gagil-Tomil, 
was  excavated  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  Germans  using  Japanese 
labor.    The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  a 
large  station  on  Gagil-Toail.  There's 
a  beach  and  partially  abandoned  village 
at  the  N  end  of  the  road  on  the  E  side 
of  the  island,  but  you're  asked  to 
request  pemisslon  at  ths  Gagll  Muni- 
cipal Office  nearby  before  visiting. 
Ancient  house  foundations,  dancing 


platforms,  and  stone  noney  can  be  seen 
here.    Map  Island  (pronounced  'mop')  is 
less  visited  and  has  a  good  beach  on 
its  B  side.    Ruanmg  Island  can  only  be 
visited  (by  boat)  with  pemisslon. 


Olithi:    Ulithi  is  the  world's  4th 

largest  atoll,  enclosing  5A1  sq  kn  of 
lagoon.    On  20  3ept.  194A  the  U.S. 
Mavy  occupied  Ullthl  unopposed.  4 
thousand  U.S.  warships  assembled  In  the 
Ulithi  lagoon  ('Flattop  Row')  just 
prior  to  the  landings  on  Iwo  Jiaa  and 
Okinawa  early  in  1945.    Today  the  air- 
strip, administrative  offices,  moA  high 
school  are  all  on  Falalop  Island.  The 
high  achool  buildings  were  once  part  of 
a  U.8.  naval  base,  now  closed.  Stu- 
dents from  all  of  the  outer  islands  of 
Yap  cooie  here  to  further  their  educa- 
tions.   Hogmog  Island  was  the  place 
where  sen  once  went  to  have  their 
bodies  covered  in  tattoos.     In  1731,  the 
Spanish  dropped  off  a  13-member  Jesuit 
■iasionary  party  on  Olithi;  when  thay 
returned  the  next  year  they  found  that 
the  locals  bad  wiped  then  all  out. 

the  outer  islands:    The  outer  ialanda 

of  Yap  to  the  E  are  among  the  aost  tra- 
ditional in  the  Pacific.    The  nen  still 
pierce  their  ears  and  noses,  and  often 
practice  tattooing.    They  can  still 
sing  the  chanta  of  their  forefathera 
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and  are  able  to  travel  long  distances 
by  sailing  canoe.     Instead  of  the  grass 
skirts  of  Yap,  the  women  wear  knee- 
length  lava  lava  held  in  place  by  a 
string  of  shells  or  a  girdle-belt. 
The  men  wear  a  thu  (loincloth)  con- 
sisting of  a  long  piece  of  cloth  wrap- 
ped around  the  waist  and  between  the 
legs.     Both  men  and  women  wear  no  upper 
garment.     Every  outer  Island  has  a 
men's  house  or  two.     During  menstru- 


ation the  women  resort  to  the  ^fcl 
(women's  house).    Most  of  these  people 
are  Catholic.     With  their  perfect 
beaches  and  friendly,  hospitable 
people,   the  eastern  Yap  islands  are 
among  the  most  special  places  in  the 
whole  Pacific  to  visit.    Pais,  a 
raised  atoll,  was  once  mined  by  the 
Japanese  for  its  phosphate.  Thou- 
sands of  bypassed  Japanese  soldiers 
starved  on  Woleai  in  1945. 


an  Ulithl  'monkey  man'  carved  from 
wood,  a  guardian  figure  to  protect 
the  spirits  of  the  dead 
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mth  only  14,800  inhabitants,  the  Re- 
public of  Belau  is  the  aaallest  of  the 

A  political  units  to  emerge  out  of  the 
U.S.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific* 
Islands.    The  aaln  group  consists  of 
avmt  350  islands  strewn  along  a  line 
which  begins  with  Angaur  and  ends 
with  Kayangel,  200  km  N£.    The  is- 
lands vary  froa  tiny  dots  to  367  sq-loi 
Babeldaop,   the  second  largest  in 
Micronesia  (Guam  is  larger).    In  addi- 
tion there  are  the  far-flung  Southwest 
Islands,  home  to  less  than  200  people. 
Tobi  Island,  600  km  SW  of  Koror,  Is 
only  230  km  frcn  the  Indonesian  island 
of  Norotai.    Together,  the  islands  of 
Belau  (also  known  as  Palau)  total  494 
sq  km.     Well  over  half  the  people  of 
the  country  live  in  the  capital,  Koror. 
This  toun  is  1,300  loi  SV  of  Guaa, 
1,:^00  km  N  of  Biak  (Indonesia),  and 
600  km  E  of  Mindanao  (Philippines). 
Belau' s  strategic  position  explains 
the  bitter  battles  fo««ht  over  it 
during  WW  II,  and  the  dogged  deter- 
mination of  the  U.S.  nilitary  to  retain 
it  as  a  base  today. 

the  land :     The  barrier  reef  down  the 
W  side  of  Belau  shelters  a  wide  la- 
goon riddled  «rith  hundreds  of  tiny 
mushroom-shaped  islands  near  the  middle 
of  the  E  side.     Formerly  the  Rock  Is- 
lands, these  rounded,  undercut  nounds 
of  liaestone  have  been  renaaed  the 
Floating  Garden  Islands  to  make  them 
more  appealing  to  tourists.  Actually, 
such  concern  is  unnecessary  since  the 
area  is  already  spectacular  with  its 
secluded  beaches,  tranquil  channels, 
glasslike  water,  and  unbelievable 
coral  fonMtions.    The  Floating  Garden 

Islands,   formed  as  ancient  reefs,  were 
uplifted  then  weathered  away  by  the 
action  of  the  sea.    Today  the  unin- 
habited 200-island  complex  S  of  Coror 
Is  thickly  covered  with  dark  greenhouse 
vegetation  surrounding  its  overhanging 


arches  and  caves,  and  hiding  the  in- 
terior marine  lakes.    The  coral  and 
marine  life  in  the  lagc>on  is  perhaps 
the  richest  in  the  entire  world. 
Without  a  doubt,  Qialbachsb  (the  Ba- 

laiian  name)   is  one  of  the  scenic 
highlights  of  the  Pacific,  and  alone 
worth  a  visit  to  Belau.     In  contrast, 
the  200  a-high  interior  of  43-br-13 
la  Babeldaop  is  impenetrable  jungle 
fringed  by  crocodile-infested  mangrove 
swsnps.    Add  to  Belau  a  perfect  coral 
atoll  (Kayangel)  and  2  elevated  lime- 
stone islands  (Angaur  and  Peleliu), 
and  you  have  one  of  the  most  compact 
and  varied  envlronnents  to  be  found  in 
any  ocean.    The  Palau  Teurist  Coomis- 
slon  promises:     'At  night  the  bright 
Southern  Cross  in  clear  sky  will  not 
fail  to  bring  you  a  roaantlc  aood. * 

fauna:    Belau's  proximity  to  the  Indo- 
Malay  fauna!  region  and  the  great 
variety  of  hid»ltats  present,  explain 
the  tremendous  diversity  of  marine 
life  in  the  Belau  lagoon.  Scientists 
have  found  that  as  the  distance  from 
SE  Asia  Increases,  the  nuiri>er  of  spe- 
cies both  above  and  below  the  waterline 
decreases.    Hawaii  for  example,  has 
only  a  half  to  a  third  the  nuaber  of 
species  of  fish  present  in  the  waters 
around  Belau.     Belau  also  has  3  times 
as  many  varieties  of  coral  as  Hawaii 
does.    lit  all,  about  1,500  variatiM 
of  tropical  fish  and  700  different 
types  of  coral  and  anemones  can  be  seen 
at  Belau.    In  additiout  there  are  giant 
clams,  a  hundred  dlffarsot  kinds  of 
birds,  giant  seagoing  crocodiles  big 
enough  to  swallow  a  man,  and  huge  sea 
turtles  i4iich  land  on  the  Floating 

Garden  Islands  to  lay  their  eggs.  For- 
tunately the  crocodiles  prefer  to  re- 
main in  the  rivers  and  brackish  water 
areas  off  Babeldaop,  and  the  behavior 
of  Belauan  sharks  is  entirely  predict- 
able.   In  addition  to  the  incredible 
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Floating  Garden  Islands 


variety  of  shapes  and  colors  swimming 
and  lying  in  the  lagoon,  there  are 
submerged  Japanese  warships  and  air- 
craft, plus  thrilling  drop  offs.  One 
minute  you're  standing  ankle  deep  un 
the  reef,  the  next  you're  plunging  into 
250  m  of  warm  tropical  ocean!  Little 
wonder  that  Belau  is  the  most  sought- 
after  scuba  locale  in  the  whole  Paci- 
fic.    On  remote  Helen  Reef,  a  sand 
spit  far  to  the  SW  of  Koror.  live 
thousands  of  seabirds  and  turtles  in 
undisturbed  bliss. 

HISTORY 

the  Japanese  period;    Under  the  Japa- 
nese, Koror  was  the  capital  of  all  of 
Micronesia,  with  a  population  5  times 
as  large  as  at  present.     Before  the 
war,  a  streetcar  line  ran  through  the 
city  and  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
Japanese.     In  Sept.   1944i,  a  brutal 
battle  exploded  over  Peleliu  as  the 
Americans  sought  a  base  from  which  to 
launch  their  attack  on  the  Philippines. 
Within  a  short  time,  11,000  Japanese 
had  been  killed.     Two  thousand  Ameri- 
cans also  died,  and  8,000  more  were 
wounded.     Official  histories  take 
less  notice  of  the  526  Belauans  (al- 
most lOZ  of  the  Micronesian  population 
of  the  time)  who  also  perished  in  the 
struggle.     During  the  period  of  Euro- 
pean/Japanese contact  and  domination 
from  the  early  18th  C.  to  1945,  the 
indigenous  population  of  Belau  de- 
clined from  40,000  to  50,000  to  only 
6,000. 


the  struggle  for  self-government : 
Belau  is  unique  among  America's  colo- 
nies  in  the  Pacific  for  its  long  and 
determined  struggle  to  defend  itself 
against  American  domination.  In 
1978,  Belau  voted  to  separate  from  the 
rest  of  Micronesia.     The  latest  con- 
frontation began  in  Jan.   1979  when 
the  first  Belau  Constitutional  Con- 
vention convened  to  write  a  consti- 
tution for  a  self-governing  Belau. 
To  the  dismay  of  American  officials, 
the  delegates  included  provisions  ban- 
ning nuclear  materials  from  Belau, 
preventing  the  acquisition  of  local 
land  by  outsiders,  and  declaring  a 
320-km  territorial  sea  zone  around 
Belau  based  on  the  archipelagic  con- 
cept established  by  the  International 
Law  of  the  Sea.     Although  35  of  38 
delegates  signed  the  draft,  the  U.S. 
managed  to  pressure  the  Belau  Legis- 
lature into  repealing  the  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  constitutional 
convention  and  a  referendum  on  the 
draft  produced.     Despite  this,  the 
referendum  went  ahead  on  schedule, 
and  on  9  July  1979,  92%  of  the  voters 
approved  the  nuclear-free  constitu- 
tion.    After  the  referendum,  the 
U.S. -dominated  High  Court  ruled  that 
the  legislature  had  the  right  to  re- 
peal the  convention,  and  declared  the 
result  of  the  referendum  void.  Soon 
after,  the  U.S. -oriented  legislature 
prepared  a  'revised'  constitution, 
but  on  23  Oct.    1979  this  document  was 
rejected  by  70%  of  those  who  cast  a 
vote  in  the  second  referendum.     On  lA 
July  1980  a  third  referendum  was 
held,  and  78%  of  the  voters  once  again 
approved  the  original  nuclear-free 
constitution.     A  few  days  later,  U.S. 
Ambassador  Rosenblatt  rejected  the 
vote  and  declared  the  constitution 
'incompatible  with  the  concept  of  free 
association.'     Subsequently  the  pro- 
American  legislature  was  voted  out  and 
a  more  representative  local  government 
took  office. 

THE  POLITICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

American  plans  for  Belau:    Belau's  po- 
sition at  the  gates  of  SE  Asia  makes 
it  an  excellent  location  for  a  military 
base.     The  U.S.  has  demanded  a  50-year 
leaso  on  810  ha.   for  exclusive  military 
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use,  plus  another  12,150  ha.   (half  of 
Babeldaop)  for  joint  use.  Belauans 
would  not  be  permitted  to  erect  perma- 
nent structures  in  the  joint-use  areas 
without  'consultation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.'    The  U.S. 
plans  to  use  the  area  on  Babeldaop  as 
a  training  area  for  jungle  and  amphi- 
bious operations.     A  Trident  submarine 
base  is  also  desired  by  the  Americans. 
Each  Trident  submarine  carries  a  total 
firepower  equivalent  to  A08  Hiroshimas 
(24  super-accurate  missiles,  each  with 
17  independently  targeted  warheads). 
It  is  also  feared  that  the  U.S.  intends 
to  set  up  a  training  facility  for 
Asian  police  and  military  personnel, 
similar  to  the  U.S.  Southern  Coiranand's 
'School  of  the  Americas'   located  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  where  pro-U.S. 
Latin  American  dictators  and  death- 
squad  terrorists  are  trained.     The  pro- 
jected Rest  and  Recreation  (R  &  R)  base 
could  be  even  more  disruptive. 

Japanese  plans  for  Belau:  Although 
stalled  temporarily  by  the  Environment 
Protection  Act,  the  Japanese  still  hope 
to  establish  a  $325  million  'central 
terminal  station'  for  oil  storage  on 
Belau  -  the  infamous  Superport.  The 
Japanese  hope  to  use  this  controver- 
sial facility  for  transferring  and 


storing  oil  from  jumbo  tankers.  They 
realize  what  havoc  the  Superport 
could  wreak  on  the  seas  around  Belau, 
which  is  why  they  want  it  located 
here  rather  than  in  Japan. 

the  negotiations:    On  17  Nov.  1980 
the  Belauan  representatives  initialed 
the  'Compact  of  Free  Association' 
with  the  U.S.     They  also  agreed  to 
a  Military  Use  subsidiary  agreement 
which  will  give  the  U.S.  control  over 
28%  of  the  land  area  of  Belau  for 
military  purposes  over  the  next  50 
years.     A  'denial  clause'  is  de- 
signed to  keep  rival  powers  out  of 
the  area  for  the  next  100  years.  The 
Belauans  did  manage  to  have  the  agree- 
ment ban  the  U.S.  from  setting  up 
permanent  nuclear  facilities  on  Belau, 
although  they  are  permitted  to  bring 
in  nuclear  weapons  in  any  case  of 
military  necessity  or  in  transit  -  a 
convenient  loophole.     The  Belauan 
delegates  only  gave  in  after  long 
negotiations  and  intense  pressure,  • 
out  of  fear  that  a  hostile  incoming 
Reagan  administration  might  scrap 
the  idea  of  self-government  altogether. 
A  lump  sum  payment  of         million  is 
all  the  compensation  the  government 
of  Belau  will  receive  for  the  first 
15  years  of  the  occupation.  $1 
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million  annually  or  more  may  be  paid 
during  years  16  through  30,  depend- 
ing on  use.    The  pernanence  of  these 
b«MS  la  Illustrated  by  the  caae  of 
the  unwanted  U.S.  military  base  at 
Guant4namo,  Cuba,  which  survives 
today,  80  years  aftar  the  end  of  U.S. 
military  rule  over  Ouba  in  1902, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Cuba's  mighty 
Comnunist  dictator  to  oust  it. 

the  lesson;    The  military  bases  on 
Belau  will  cause  a  prolonged  disrup- 
tion of  the  Uvea  of  the  people  for 
little  or  no  return  -  a  aituation  the 
people  of  Belau  were  wise  enough  to 
foraee,  yet  apparently  powerless  to 
prevent.    The  events  in  Belau  illu»- 
trate  how  little  value  the  U.S.  govem- 
nenC  places  on  concepts  such  as  deao— 

cracy  and  national  self-dateniinatioa 

when  its  military  Intereats  are  at 
stake.    Nevertheless  the  struggle  is 
not  over  and  the  Belau  Constitution 
•till  bans  nuclear  weapons  and  wastes 
from  Belau,  and  prohibits  the  military 
use  of  the  land  without  a  75Z  favorable 
vots  (probably  laiposslble  to  achieve). 
As  the  hi^l-power  American  maneuvering 
and  pressure  continues,   it  is  likely 
Chat  more  Belauans  will  begin  to 
apf»r«ciate  the  severe  liabilities  that 
any  official  link  with  the  United 
States  entails.    It  is  probable  that 
the  advocates  of  total  independence 
will  becoM  more  numerous  and  vocal, 
but  the  crunch  is  that  without  U.S. 
aid,  Belau  would  economically  cease  to 
exist.    Their  exports  don't  even  aatdi 
the  $2%  million  they  spend  annually  on 
beer  and  soft  drinks  alone.  Better 
visit  Belau  soon  before  the  military 
•tarts  fencing  It  off. 

nAHSPORT 

getting  there:    As  yet  the  only  way  to 

get  to  Belau  is  on  the  Continental 
Airlines  flight  from  Guam.    This  will 
undonbtably  change  an  soon  as  the 
l(v    ]   officials  obtain  the  authority 
to  allow  Asian  carriers  to  land.  It's 
frustrating  to  see  on  a  map  liow  close 
Belau  is  to  Rev  Guinea  and  the  fhlllp- 
pines,  but  with  no  way  to  pet  through. 
There  are  only  container  ships  between 
Koror  and  the  Philippines,  and  they 
are  very  atrlet  about  not  taking 
passengers,     coianuter  airline:  Aero 
Belau  offers  a  frequent,  convenient 


service  between  Koror  and  the  islands 
to  the  S.    There  are  2  flights  a  day 
(except  Sat.)  Koror-Pelellu-Angaur. 
Fares  run  $15  Koror-Pelellu.  $10 
Polel iu-Angaur,  and  $20  Angaur-Koror. 
The  plane  passes  directly  over  the 
Floating  Garden  Islands,  which  are 
spectacular  from  the  air.     There  is 
also  a  flight  from  Koror  to  Melekeok 
(Babaidaop)  for  $12.    You  are  allowed 

2  pieces  of  luggage  free,  $2  for  each 
additional  piece,     airport :  Alrni 
Airport  (Sok)  is  on  Babeldaop,  16  km 
B  of  Koror  by  road.    The  Aero  Belau 
bus  into  tow  costs  $1.50.    Wo  visa 
is  required  for  a  stay  of  30  days  or 
less;  extensions  cost  $10  each. 

Intemal  transport  by  boat:  The  Palau 
Shipping  Company  has  a  boat  once  every 

3  aonths  to  the  Southwest  Islands  of 
Sonsorol*  Pulo  Anna,  Merir,  Helen 
Reef,  and  Tobi.     Village  boats  for 
Peleliu  and  Angaur  leave  from  the 
dock  by  the  Van  Caap  firtierles  on 
Malakal.     There  are  departures  for 
Peleliu  several  times  a  week  in  the 
•omlng  froB  1000-1200.    Due  to  vary- 
ing tide  conditions,  lt*s  best  to 
check  the  precise  departure  time  with 
the  boat  captain  either  the  night 
before  or  early  on  the  aoming  of  the 
daj  you  wish  to  leave.     Fares  average 
$2  pp  OW,  plus  $1  for  each  piece  of 
luggage.    The  trip  takea  2  hours. 
Boats  bet%reen  Felellu  and  Angaur  are 
rare,  although  you  might  arrange  for 
an  Angaur  boat  to  drop  you  off  on  ita 
way  back  to  Koror.    For  village  boata 
to  Babeldaop  and  Kay angel  ask  at  the 
T-dock  in  Koror.    Every  week  or  so,  a 
boat  makes  the  7-hour  trip  to  Kayan- 
gel  ($6  pp),  returning  a  day  or  2 
later.    On  its  way  back,  the  boat  calls 
at  the  northernmost  village  on  Babel- 
daop, and  sOBetlmea  another  village 
halfway  down  -  a  good  connection  for 
those  wanting  to  get  off  and  walk  back 
to  Koror  along  Babeldaop 's  hiking 
trails  in  2  or  3  dajs. 

by  road :  Several  companies  such  as  D.W. 
O-Drive  and  Sal  Trans  inc.   rent  cars  at 

$20  a  day  with  ualiaited  aileage.  A 

brochure  put  out  by  the  Palau  Tourist 
CooDisslon  observes:     'Automobiles  are 
always  driving  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  even  after  a  night  out  on  the 

town.'     tours ;     A  number  of  agencies 
offer  all-day  diving  or  snorkeling  and 
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sightseeing  tours  to  the  Floating  Gar- 
den Islands.     Surangel  'Sam'  Whipps 
(Box  295,  Koror  96940)  is  one  of  the 
best  local  divemasters ,  if  what  you 
want  is  personalized  service.  Sam 
charges  $45  pp  (minimxjm  of  3)  for  a 
whole  day  of  diving  (2  tanks) ,  plus  $4 
pp  extra  for  lunch  and  $5  extra  to 
rent  mask,  snorkel,  and  fins  (so  bring 
your  own).     If  you  want  to  see  fan 
coral,  giant  clams,  or  sharks,  just 
ask.     Sam  knows  over  50  good  diving 
spots  you  can  choose  from.    The  Floating 
Garden  Islands  trip  is  $35  pp  (minimum 
of  4),  lunch  and  snorkeling  gear  extra. 
If  Sam  is  fully  booked,  the  other  opera- 
tors offer  similar  activities  for  about 
the  same  prices. 

PRACTICALITIES 

stay;     There  are  2  medium-priced  hotels 
in  the  center  of  Koror.    The  New  Koror 
Hotel  has  38  rooms  with  shared  bath, 
$20  single.  $25  double.    The  Barsake- 
sau  Hotel  has  8  rooms  with  private  bath, 
$25  single,  $30  double.     Both  sometimes 
provide  free  airport  transfers,  so  ask 
about  this  on  arrival  if  that's  where 
you're  going.    There  are  no  obvious 


campsites  in  the  town  of  Koror,  but  you 
could  try  the  village  beyond  the  plush 
Continental  Hotel  at  Ngermid,  down  by 
the  water.     There's  no  problem  camping 
in  villages  on  Peleliu,  Angaur,  Kayan- 
gel,  and  Babeldaop,  and  the  likelihood 
of  being  invited  to  stay  with  a  family 
is  very  good.     Best  of  all,  get  one 
of  the  Peleliu  boats  to  drop  you  off 
on  one  of  the  Floating  Garden  Islands 
where  you  could  camp,  then  arrange  to 
have  them  pick  you  up  a  few  days 
later  on  the  next  trip.     Tell  them  you 
want  an  island  that  is  not  visited 
daily  by  tourist  boats.     There  is 
abundant  accommodation  on  Peleliu. 

eats  and  entertainment:    Carps  and  the 
Burger  Hut  are  both  reasonably  priced, 
popular  restaurants.    Carps  has  Japa- 
nese food;  the  Burger  Hut,  American 
fare.     Belau  is  famous  for  its  lob- 
ster-like langusta,  and  coconut  crabs 
go  marvelous ly  well  with  beer.  There 
is  no  lack  of  bars  to  choose  from  in 
Koror,  and  as  you  hop  from  one  to  the 
other,  you're  sure  to  fall  in  with 
amiable  company.    The  Ngara  Bngungau 
dance  troupe  will  perform  traditional 
dances  for  visiting  groups  for  a  flat 
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fee  of  $75.    services;    There  are  2 
banks:    iaerlcan  Savings  and  the  Bank 
of  Hawaii. 

crafts:    Between  the  two  world  wars, 
the  Japanese  folklorlst  Hljikata 

brought  about  a  revival  of  Belauan 
woodcarvlng.     Stemming  from  the  tra- 
dition of  carving  the  gables  and 
rafters  of  ancient  council  houses, 

the  Belauan  storyboards  of  today, 
often  blatantly  erotic,  depict  the 
historical  and  legendary  events  of 
the  islands.    The  feaale  figure 
spreading  her  legs  on  the  gtible  of 
the  Belauan  abai  (nen's  house),  repre- 
sents a  woman  who  was  tied  in  this 
position  to  shame  her  unpopular 
husband  from  the  village.     The  long, 
carefully  wrought  plank  storyboards 
are  often  painted  in  brilliant  colors. 
Also  unique  are  the  Tobi  Island  'Mon- 
key Men, '  representing  small  guardian 
spirits  which  originally  accom^panled 
the  deceased  on  his  Journey  by  canoe 

frOB  this  world.     Among  the  other 
creations  are  small  m()del  abaie  and 
canoes,  wooden  aoney  Jars,  shell  and 
coral  Jewelry,  turtle  ahell  work  in- 
cluding earrings,  pins,  rings,  and 
watchbands,  and  woven  bags  and  purses. 
The  Palau  Co—inlty  Action  Agency  at 
T-dock  is  a  craft  co-op  with  many  items 
available.    The  Palau  Museum,  also  in 
Koror,  sells  crafts,  books,  and  prints 
by  local  people.    The  most  offbeat  place 
to  buy  storyboards  is  at  the  local  Jail. 
The  best  handicraft  displays  appear  at 
the  Belau  Annual  Fair. 

« 

SIGHTS  OP  BSLAO 

leror:    Eoror  (pop.  8,000)  is  by  far 
the  Boet  scenic  of  the  tomis  of  Micro- 
nesia.   From  several  points  you  get 
excellent  views  of  the  Floating  Gar- 
den Islands  stretching  out  to  the  8. 
Begin  by  visiting  the  Palau  Museum, 
founded  in  1955,  admission  $1.  The 
museum  is  housed  in  a  building  which 
was  ooee  a  Japaneee  coHwnicetions 
center.    The  exhibits  include  artifacts, 
crafts,  HW  II  relics,  and  photos  of 
Koror  during  the  Japanese  period.  The 
traditional  Belauan  (dtoi  (sen's  ■eetlng 
house)  adjoining  the  museum  was  carved 
in  an  outer  village  by  elder  artisans 
and  floated  to  Koror  piece  by  piece. 
There*e  an  interesting  botanical  col- 


lect ion  on  the  grounds  of  the  museum. 
Several  industrial  installations  across 
the  caneeway  on  Malakal  way  be  visited. 

The  Van  Cimp  frcezrr  plant   Is  engaged 
in  the  storing  and  shipping  of  tuna. 
The  nearby  fisheries  co-op  sells  fresh 
fish  dally.    The  Microoeslan  Industrisl 
Corporation's  copra  crushing  mill  and 
the  Belau  Boatbuilding  Yard  are  also  on 
Halakal.    Ob  Arakabesan  Island,  also 
eonneeted  to  Koror  by  causeway,  you  can 
see  a  couple  of  old  Japanese  seaplane 
ramps  -  football  fields  of  concrete 
sloping  doaa  into  the  water.    The  Japa- 
nese also  kept  their  seaplanes  in  a 
limestone  cavp  on  the  other  side  of 
Koror  and  a  single,  sunken  seaplane 
atili  eits  on  the  bed  of  the  lagoon 
across  thn  water.     From  the  ruins  of 
the  former  Japanese  Shinto  shrine  at 
Hgeraid  is  a  good  view  of  the  islands 
to  the  S. 

Babeldaop:    Koror  Is  connected  to  Ba- 
beldaop  by  the  235  m-long  cantilever 
K-B  Bridge,  one  of  the  longest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.    There  are  10 
villages  on  the  cosstal  plaina  of 
Babeldaop.    Airal,  the  noet  eccessible, 
has  an  old  afcat,  plus  some  newly  built, 
but  authentic  war  canoes.    Other  things 
to  see  near  Airai  are  the  huge  Japanese 
Coonunicat ions  Center,  split  by  Ameri- 
can bombs  in  1944;  the  Yap  Cave  and  the 
Cave  of  Defenders,  both  prominent  in 
early  Belauan  legends;  en  Inland  water- 
fall for  refreshing  swinging;  and  a 
crocodile  research  station  and  farm. 
Moving  up  the  W  coast,  pass  Aimeliik 
with  Ita  enclent  terracee  and  *6reet 

Faces,'  Ngatpang  with  its  Forestry 
Station  and  cattle  project,  and  Nga- 
raalengui  with  its  inland  villages. 
At  Ngardmau  there's  s  trail  inland  to 
a  pair  of  jungle  waterfalls,  the  larg- 
est in  Belau.    In  the  vicinity  are 
ruined  locoaotives  f roa  the  prewar 
Japaneae  aluminum  n^ine,  old  stone 
roads  and  ahai  foundations,  and  good 
views  of  the  W  coast.    Ac  the  chiefly 
Village  of  Nelekeok  on  the  B  coast  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  village  and  stone 
platform,  the  'stone  face'  rock,  a 
GerMo  graveyard,  a  Japanese  war  neno- 
rlal,  and  a  trail  to  an  inland  lake. 
There's  an  airstrip  at  Melekeok  and 
accommodation  can  be  arranged  in  the 
village  et  $10  pp  including  all  SMale. 
There' a  a  long  white  aandy  beach  at 
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Nglwal,  and  at  Ngaraard,  the  narrowesc 

point  of  Babeldaop,  there's  a  stone 
path  connecting  villages  on  the  £  and 
W  coasts.    At  Ngarchelong,  at  the  N 
end  of  the  island*  is  the  'House  of 

the  Giants,'  a  row  of  5-ton  stones 
which  may  have  once  supported  an  im- 
nense  obcA* 


Kayange 1 :    Kayangel  is  an  idyllic 
atoll  with  only  1  village  (100  people), 
no  electricity,  plunhlng,  cars,  or 

motorcycles  -  just  peace,  quiet,  and 
beautyl  There  are  untouched  beaches 
all  the  way  s round  the  island  and  an 

exquisite  lagoon  to  snorkel  In.  Upon 
arrival,  have  the  chief  find  a  family 
to  feed  you;  they  would  welcome  the 
mmey. 


Peleliu;    The  little  Island  of  Paleliu, 

50  km  SW  of  Koror,  was  the  scene  of 
an  intense  battle  during  WW  II.  Today 
you  can  ^Islt  the  invasion  beachea  at 
Bloody  Bay,  and  liaiestone  caves  and 
tunnels  where  the  Japanese  held  out  to 
the  end.    There's  a  wartime  airstrip 
and  a  good  systsa  of  roads  on  tha  is- 
land.   Apart  froei  the  battle  sites 
thers  are  white  sandy  beaches  for 
•wiaaing  and  shelling,  and  an  inland 
cave  ifltb  a  saltwater  swimming  hole. 
The  landscape  is  dotted  with  coconut 
and  pine  trees,     stay:     There  are  5 
places  to  stay  on  Peleliu  and  all 
charge  the  ssme  price:    $5  pp,  plus 
$13.50  for  all  meals,  or  you  can  cook. 
The  rooms  are  in  family-style  houses 
with  shared  bath.    Contact  Mayumi 
Kelbo,  Edekong  Menglor,  Ssburo  Rglrs- 
blai,  Hlrolchl  Ucherreroasch,  or 
Wenty's  Inn.    Large  groups  of  up  to 
50  persons  can  also  be  acconaodated. 
Tours  and  boat  trips  can  be  arranged 
on  arrival  and  the  prices  are  reason- 
able if  you  are  in  a  group  of  3  or 
flwre.    Crocodile  hunting,  for  exanple, 
will  cost  about  $A0  for  3-4  hours,  but 
up  to  8  people  can  go  for  Chat  price. 
On  Ngerchong  Island,  10  km  N  of  Pele- 
liu, there  are  roona  at  the  Boat-tel, 
$10  pp;  meals  are  available  or  you 
can  cook.    A  full  range  of  nautical 
activities  is  svallable. 

Angaur :     Angaur  was  also  a  major  WW  II 
batcleiield,  with  the  same  sort  of 
relics  and  caves  found  on  Peleliu. 
The  Germans  had  a  phosphate  mine  on 
Angaur  before  WW  I.     Today  the  island 
is  pleasant  for  the  casual  life  in  the 
single  village,  the  attractive  coastal 
scenery  and  beaches,  and  Micronesia's 
only  monkeys  (which  bred  from  2  escaped 
GertMn  pets).    There's  a  road  right 
around  the  island,  a  ruined  Japanese 
lighthouse,  and  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  -  intended  to  protect  An- 
gaur from  rough  aeas. 
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After  a  long  time  on  the  Microneslaa 
islands,  Guam  comes  as  a  bit  of  a 
shock.    You're  b«ck  aaoog  high  build- 
iilgo*  salad  bars,  McDocisId's,  movies, 
■uslc,  and  shops.    The  contrast  is  ex- 
treme.   The  middle  part  of  the  island 
is  suburbia  U.S.A.,  iritile  sloog  Tumon 
Bay  Just  N  of  the  airport  is  a  large 
Jl^anese  tourist  ghetto.    Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  northern  part  of  Guam, 
the  best  beach  on  the  island  Included, 
is  a  military  base  inaccessible  to 
casual  visitors.    It's  the  southern 
portion  of  Guam,  still  the  sleepy  South 
Sea  island,  that's  «ost  attractive  to 
the  traveler.    Incidentally,  it's  not 
true  that  Guam  is  'where  Anerica's 
day  begins; '  it  begins  on  Wake  Island 
2,064  km  E. 

the  land;     With  5A1  sq  km,  Guam  is  the 
largest  island  in  Micronesia.  Shaped 
like  a  footprint,  Guam  was  formed  by 
the  uaiiMi  of  2  volcanoes;    the  north- 
on  one,  the  older,  was  already  capped 
vith  limestone  when  the  southern  vol- 
csno  joined  it.    The  northern  pert  of 
Guam  Is  a  high  ItMStoots  platesu  vith 
no  permanent  rivers  or  streams,  and 
staap  cliffs  at  the  coastline.  Tha 
southern  pert  is  a  mountaittOUS»  vol- 
canic terrain  with  a  ridge  of  hiUs 
reaching  to  406  m  at  Mt.  Lamlam. 
There  ere  crashing  waterfalls,  seldom- 
visited  jungles,  and  pretty,  languor- 
ous villages  along  the  coast.  When 
you  visit  Guam,  you  get  2  different 
islands  for  the  price  of  one.  It's 
not  even  10  km  across  the  narrow 
'waist'  of  Guam  from  the  University  of 
Guam  to  Agana,  the  business  center. 
Legend  holds  that  a  greet  fish  had 
been  eating  away  at  the  middle  of  the 
island  until  the  Virgin  Mary  re- 
strained it  with  a  hair  from  her  head 
and  aaved  Guam  from  deatruction.  Ihe 
beaches  on  the  II  side  of  the  island 


are  calm  and  safe,  while  those  on  the 
E  experience  the  high  waves  that  draw 
surfers.    Lske  Fena,  the  largest  In 
Micronesia,  is  in  a  restricted  area 
where  the  navy  stores  amnunition  and 
missiles,    climate;    The  hottest  months 
are  Hay  and  June,  the  rainiest  July 
to  Nov.    The  best  time  for  a  visit  Is 
Jan.  to  April.    Devastating  typhoons 
may  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

history;    The  indigenous  inhabitants 
arrived  in  the  Mariana  Islands  perhaps 
thousands  of  years  ago  from  the  Philip- 
pines.   Hevertheless,  the  written  his- 
tory of  the  island  dates  from  1521 
when  Ferdinand  Magellan  discovered 
Guam  on  the  first  drctomavigation  in 
hietory.    Magellan  landed  after  3% 
months  on  the  seas  with  no  land  In 
sight  with  his  scurvy-ridden  crew  who 
had  been  reduced  to  a  pitiful  diet  of 
rate  and  leether.    Guam  w«s  claimed  by 
Spain  in  1565,  and  3  years  later  the 
first  Jesuit  missionaries  arrived. 
From  1668  to  1693  the  Spanish  waged  a 
war  of  extermination  againat  the  native 
Micronesians  «od.  with  tiie  help  of  im- 
ported diseases,  the  population  plum- 
meted froB  100,000  to  below  3,000  by 

1741.    The  survivors  intexmarried  with 

the  Spaniards  and  Filipinos  and  adopted 
much  of  their  culture,  becoming  the 
Chamorros  of  today.    For  200  years, 
Guam  was  a  stopover  for  Spanish  gal- 
leons plying  between  the  Philippines 
and  Acapulco  (Mexico).     It  took  3 
months  to  sail  from  Mexico  to  Manila, 
and  6  months  to  retuni.    Gems  and 
spices  of  the  Orient  were  traded  for 
the  silver  of  America.    The  U.S.A.  took 
Guam  as  a  prise  in  the  Spsaish^AMwi- 
can  War  (1898)  and  set  up  a  naval 
administration.     A  Japanese  invasion 
in  1941  was  complemented  by  an  Amerit 
can  reconquest  in  1944.    One  diehsrd 
Japanese  strsggler.  Sergeant  Soidii 
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Yokoi,  held  out  in  the  jungle  near 
Talofofo  until  24  Jan.   1972,  unaware 
that  the  war  had  ended.' 

government;    Guam  was  transferred  from 
the  navy  to  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior 
in  1950,  at  which  time  the  inhabitants 
became  U.S.  citizens  and  started  pay- 
ing U.S.  income  tax.     Guam  is  a  perma- 
nent, unincorporated  territory  of  the 
United  States.     It's  called  'unincor- 
porated' because  the  U.S.  constitution 
and  certain  other  laws  do  not  apply  on 
Guam.     The  people  of  Guam  elected  their 
own  governor  for  the  first  time  in  1970. 
There  is  a  21-member  legislature  elected 
every  4  years.    The  territory  has  a 
single,  non-voting  congressman  in 
Washington.    Big  government  is  very 
much  in  evidence  on  Guam.     Over  half 
the  people  work  for  the  government, 
while  many  others  are  involved  in  serv- 
ice industries  related  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

economy;    Up  to  now,  Guam  has  lived  on 
federal  government  handouts,  but  Wash- 
ington is  urging  the  Island  government 
to  be  less  dependent  and  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet.    They  are  attempting  to 
do  this  by  limiting  govt,  deficits, 
while  encouraging  business,  tourism, 
and  trade.    Financial  instability  has 
meant  that  much  of  the  money  obtained 
from  the  6^-a-gallon  gasoline  tax  and 
lOZ  hotel  room  tax,  meant  to  bring  in 
revenue  to  use  to  improve  facilities 
for  visitors,  has  instead  found  its 
way  into  the  general  fund  and  is  used 
to  pay  for  normal  govt,  operations. 
Unrealistic  U.S.  regulations  such  as 
the  Jones  Act,  which  requires  that  all 
goods  shipped  through  Guam  be  carried 
on  U.S.  ships,  make  the  island  vul- 
nerable to  labor  disputes  thousands  of 
kms  away  and  add  about  US$10  million 
to  Guam's  annual  fuel  bill.  Almost 
all  of  Guam's  food  is  imported.  The 
rich  volcanic  soils  lie  fallow  due  to 
the  large  military  reservations  (35% 
of  the  surface  area  of  the  island); 
the  local  government  holds  a  further 
fifth  to  a  third  of  the  land,  also 
very  poorly  utilized.     The  locals  have 
little  interest  in  hard  agricultural 
work  when  so  many  easy,  lucrative 
government  jobs  are  available.  One 
hopeful  project  to  watch  for  Is  the 


A8  MW  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
(OTEC)  power  plant  to  be  built  on 
Guam  at  a  cost  of  $200  million.  If 
OTEC  works  on  Guam  it  could  solve  the 
energy  problems  of  islands  all  over 
the  Pacific.     Tourism  is  big  business 
on  Guam.    Not  many  people  realize 
that  Guam  is  the  leading  tourist  des- 
tination in  the  Pacific  (excluding 
Hawaii),  with  501  more  visitors  than 
Fiji,  its  nearest  runner-up.     70Z  of 
these  tourists  are  Japanese,  often 
honeymooners. 


the  people:    Of  the  total  population 
of  120,000,  20Z  are  U.S.  military 
personnel.    About  90Z  of  the  civilian 
Inhabitants  of  the  Island  live  within 
26  km  of  Agana.    The  pre-European 
people  of  the  Marianas  were  racially 
and  culturally  the  same  as  other  Mlcro- 
nesians.    The  Chamorros  of  today  (62Z 
of  the  total  population)  are  a  mixed 
race  with  Micronesian,  Polynesian, 
Filipino,  and  Spanish  blood.     They  con- 
tinue their  traditional  custom  of 
living  in  villages  (21  of  them),  com- 
muting to  work  in  Agana  or  elsewhere  by 
car.     A  tremendous  mixture  of  other 
nationalities,  including  Americans, 
Chinese,  Filipinos,  Japanese,  Koreans, 
and  Micronesians  also  live  on  Guam. 
There  are  many  laborers  from  the  Philip- 
pines, mostly  working  In  construction 
and  in  agriculture. 


1 


events ;    Village  fiestas  take  place  la 
Guam  every  month  of  the  year  except 
during  Lent.    These  present  an  excel- 
iMit  opportoDlty  to  try  typieal  Ghnor- 
ro  food  and  get  to  know  the  people  in 
an  Informal  atmosphere.     Since  most  of 
the  population  is  Catholic,  the  fiesta 

begins  on  the  Saturday  doaeat  to  the 

village  patron  saint's  day  with  a  pro- 
cession and  mass,  followed  by  feasting 
Into  the  night.  Sunday  is  village  open- 
hoiiae  day  When  the  people  open  their 

homes  and  hearts  to  one  and  all.  To 
find  out  which  village  will  be  holding 
the  next  fiesta,  inquire  at  the  Guam 
Vlaitora  Bureau  or  look  In  the  daily 
newspaper.    The  first  week  in  March 
there's  a  fiesta  at  Umatac  village  to 
commemorate  the  landing  of  Magellan. 
Many  eventa  take  place  In  July  to 
celebrate  Guam's  liberation  in  1944, 
culminating  in  a  large  parade  and 
fireworks  on  21  July.    The  biggest 
f ieata  of  the  year  occura  on  8  Dec. 
to  honor  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  patron  of  the  island. 
Feasts  are  coanonly  held  to  celebrate 
■arrlagea  and  blrtha.    ilaong  the  aora 

offbeat  events  Is  the  greyhound  racing, 
3  tines  a  week  at  Tamuning  near  the 
Ouan  Manorial  Hospital.    If  you've 
got  a  atrong  stcnach,  you  might  want 
to  see  cockf Ighting,  held  every  Sat., 

Sun. ,  and  holiday  from  1000  to  mid- 
night In  the  Sports-O-Dome  between 
Agana  and  the  airport*   For  the  per- 
verse, there's  fake  Tahltlan  dancing 
in  aone  of  the  hotela. 

getting  there:    Ouan  ia  the  tranapor^ 

tation  hub  of  Micronesia  and  most 
flights  through  the  area  pass  through 
Taauning  airport.    Air  Nauru,  Conti- 
nental Airlines,  Japan  Air  Linea,  and 

Pan  American  Airways  all  provide  serv- 
ice.   Pan  Am's  super-apex  fares  from 
■ew  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Honolulu 
are  the  cheapest  from  the  U.S.  to  Guaa, 
but  you  must  book  a  week  in  advance 
and  there  is  a  $50  cancellation  fee. 
If  you're  flying  fron  the  nalnland, 
yon  can  atop  in  Hawaii  on  this  fare 
for  $50  extra.     Fares  on  Continental 
Airlines  are  considerably  higher,  but 
they  permit  you  to  viait  Majuro,  Pona^ 
pa,  and  Truk  on  your  way  to  Guam. 
Continental  has  a  monopoly  on  flights 
to  Yap  and  Koror,  so  you'll  have  to 
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pay  about  $500  RT  to  make  a  side  trip 
down  to  these  islands  from  Guam  though . 
it'll  be  less  if  you  Include  then  in 
a  through  ticket  fron  the  U.S.  All 
4  of  the  airlines  mentioned  above  fly 
between  Guam/Saipan  and  Japan,  and 
since  their  fares  do  vary  slightly, 
you  could  save  a  little  by  calling 
around  before  buying  your  ticket 
(about  $200  OW).    Air  Nauru  has  the 
loweat  fares  to  Aaia,  but  the  Aaerican 
government  puta  severe  reatrictions 
on  their  operations  to  protect  the  2 
U.S.  carriers  on  these  routes.  Check 
Air  Mauru's  prices  to  Kagoshlaa, 
Taipei,  and  Hong  Kong  before  paying 
Pan  Am's  ripoff  fare  to  Manila.  An 
Air  Nauru  plane  flies  between  Guam 
and  Okinswa,  but  the  U.S.  govommnt 
preventa  the  public  from  using  it. 
Air  Nauru  can  also  take  you  to  NauTtt 
to  plug  into  the  central  Pacific 
route:    see  the  Introduction  to  this 
book  for  detaila. 

internal  transport;  Island  Air  and 
Trans  Mlcroneslan  Airways  both  have 

frequent  flights  to  Rota,  Tinian, 
and  Saipan.     Trans  Mlcroneslan  is 
slightly  cheaper,  but  Island  Air  gives 
you  the  chance  to  ride  in  the  new 
Brazilian  bandeirante  aircraft.  Thera 
Is  no  regular  boat  service  between 
Guam  and  the  Northern  Marianas,  but  a 
fellow  with  a  boat  at  the  boat  basin 
opposite  domtOMi  Agana  goes  to  Rota 
when  he  has  enough  cargo  and  he  might 
give  you  a  lift.    Three  Kings  Inc. 
runs  a  glaas-botton  boat  between  N«ri- 
SO  and  Cocos  Island,  $7  pp  RT.  Guam 
has  no  public  bus  service,  so  you've 
got  to  choose  between  renting  a  car, 
taking  taxis,  snd  hitching.  Bitching 
is  fairly  easy,  especially  since  every 
other  Guamanian  has  a  car.    You  can 
rent  a  moped  at  the  lumon  Moped  Center 
(tel.  646-5980). 

stay:    Hotel  rooms  on  Guam  generally 
cost  about  the  same  single  or  double, 
but  don't  count  on  finding  nnch  under 

$30.     In  this  price  range  are  the  Guam 
Suehiro  Hotel  and  the  Terraza  Villa 
Hotel,  both  on  Tumon  Bay,  and  the  Men- 
diola  Hotel  near  the  airport.  The 
Magellan  Hotel,  A70  W.  Soledad  Ave., 
on  the  W  side  of  downtown  Agana,  ia 
marginally  cheaper.    Cheaper  atill  la 
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AGANA 

1.  Agana  Boat  Basin 

2.  Statue  of  Liberty 

3.  ballpark 

4.  public  aarket 

5.  U.S.  Naval  Coiietery 

6.  public  swimming  pool 

7.  Agana  Shopping  Center 

8.  McDonald's  Restaurant 

9.  Government  House 

10.  Fort  Santa  Agueda 

11.  Japanese  caves 

12.  Latte  Stone  Park 

13.  Guam  Visitors  Bureau 

14.  administration  offices 

15.  Plasa  de  Bspana 

16.  Catholic  Cathedral 

17.  post  office 

18.  Guam  Legislature 

19.  Bank  of  Aaerica 


the  Micronesia  Hotel  on  Route  8  at 
Maite,  just  E  of  Agana,  tel.  477-8225 
or  472-3361.    The  dally  rates  begin 
at  $11  (shared  bath)  and  go  up  to  $19.80 
(AC  and  private  bath) .    There  is  a  20Z 
discount  i£  you  stay  a  week  and  the 
monthly  rates  are  even  laiwer  (if  yoa 
can  bear  Agana  that  long) .    Some  of 
the  hotels  offer  cooking  facilities, 
so  you  could  save  on  meals.  Phone 
around  fron  the  airport  to  see  who*s 
offering  the  best  deal.    A  10%  hotel 
tax  and  a  further  10%  service  charge 
are  added  to  the  rates.    It  might  be 
cheaper  to  rent  a  car  at  the  airport 
and  use  it  to  drive  to  your  campsite, 
or  just  sleep  in  it.    Get  one  with  un- 
limited mileage  if  you're  only  staying 
a  day  or  2  and  plan  to  really  *do* 
the  island.     If  you're  on  a  budget, 
hitch  S  where  it's  easy  to  find  a 
campsite  near  a  village  or  on  a  desert- 
ed beach.    Permits  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
to  camp  at  the  following  parks:  Ypao 
Beaeli  Park  (Tumon  Bay),  Rlmlts  Beach 
Park  (Agat),  Afflege  Park  (Agat) ,  Fort 
Soledad  (Umatac) ,  Talofofo  Surfing 
Beach,  Ipan  Beach  Park,  and  Tarzan 
Falls,    Peace  Corps  volunteers  can 
stay  At  the  Onlvenlty  of  Guam  for  $2. 


food  and  shopping:    A  typical  Chamorro 
feast  consists  of  roast  suckling  pig 
cooked  on  a  spit,  red  rice*  m  selee^ 
tion  of  fish,  taro,  coooBttt  crabs, 
pastries,  and  tuba  -  a  coconut  wine 
fermented  from  sap  dratm  from  a  palm 
Sprout.    Amotfaer  favorite  Is  chicken 
kelagugn  (prepared  with  l^on,  onions, 
and  coconut  meat)  with  a  touch  of  that 
super-hot  finadene  sauce  that  goes  well 
on  everything.    Boy  plenty  of  water- 
melon, cucumbers,  and  cabbage  at  the 
Guam  Public  Market  in  Agana.  The 
Agana  Shopping  Center  is  there  for. 
those  homesick  for  suburbia,  duty 
free;    Many  Items  are  available  at 
duty  free  prices  all  over  Agana/Ta- 
muning.    Returning  U.S.  residents 
should  remember  that  they  are  allowed 
a  duty  free  exemption  of  $600  (in- 
stead of  $300)  on  goods  acquired  In 
Guam.    Four  liters  of  alcoholic 
beverages  may  also  be  taken  back  (in- 
stead of  1  liter) .    An  invoice  or 
bill  of  sale  may  be  necessary  to  prove 
where  you  purchased  the  articles. 

information:    The  Guam  Visitors  Bureau* 
4th  floor,  ITC  Building,  Agana,  can 
supply  folders  and  maps  of  the  island. 
Upstalra  on  the  6th  floor  la  the  Micro- 
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nesla  Regional  Tourism  Council  with 
attractive  free  materials  on  the  whole 
region.    Pick  up  a  copy  of  'This  Month 
in  Guam'  for  local  events.    You  can 
also  obtain  a  large  package  of  colorful 
promotional  material  through  the  mail 
at  no  cost  by  writing  the  Guam  Visitors 
Bureau,  P.O.  Box  3520,  Agana,  Guam 
96910,  USA,  or  the  Micronesia  Regional 
Tourism  Council,  P.O.  Box  682,  Agana, 
Guam  96910,  USA.     Faith  Book  Store  on 
Marine  Drive,  Agana,  sells  topographi- 
cal maps  of  Guam.     Banking  hours  on 
Guam  are  Mon.-Thurs.  1000-1500;  Fri. 
1000-1800.    airport;    Tamuning  airport 
(GUM)  is  6  km  NE  of  Agana.     Some  of  the 
hotels  provide  free  transfer  service. 
Entry  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  U.S.A.    There  is  no  air- 
port tax. 

SIGHTS  OF  GUAM 

Agana;  Anericans  on  Guam  begin  their 
day  at  0600  when  the  large  McDonald's 
(328  seats,  parking  for  105  cars)  be- 


gins serving  Egg  McMuffins.     By  0900, 
the  5-story  Ben  Franklin  Dept.  Store 
has  opened  its  doors.     TV  sitcoms 
complete  with  commercials  start  up  at 
1000.     Guam's  main  road.  Marine  Drive, 
is  a  bumper-to-bumper  jam  of  rust-eaten 
autos,  and  buses  packed  with  Japanese 
honeymooners .    First  on  the  itinerary 
of  most  sightseers  is  the  Plaza  de 
Espana,  right  in  the  heart  of  dovmtown 
Agana.     This  was  the  center  of  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  power  during  Spanish 
colonial  times,  although  most  of  the 
buildings  were  leveled  during  WW  II, 
You  can  still  see  the  ruins  of  the 
governor's  palace,  the  arches  of  the 
arsenal,  and  the  'Chocolate  House,' 
a  summerhouse  where  the  Spanish  ladies 
once  gathered  for  late  afternoon 
meriendas  (teas).    The  former  Spanish 
guardhouse  (1736),  also  in  the  Plaza, 
is  now  the  Guam  Museum  (open  Sun. -Fri. 
1300-1630).     To  one  side,   the  Adminis- 
tration Offices  occupy  the  site  of 
the  Spanish  stables,  while  on  the  other 
is  the  Cathedral,  first  erected  here 
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In  1669,  and  rebuilt  after  the  war* 
The  image  above  the  main  altar  is 
Nuestra  Sorara       CoMrin.  Legend 
eeye  that  this  statue  miraculously 

floated  ashore  on  the  beach  at  Meriso 
over  200  years  ago,  guarded  by  2 
golden  crabs  bearing  lighted  candles 
in  dieir  clans.    Nearby,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Is  Latte  Stone  Park  where 
8  ancient  latte  pillars  were  assembled 
and  reerected  in  1953.    These  time-worn 
■onoliths  could  once  have  been  the 

foundation  stone?^  of  prdlistorlc  build- 
ings although  their  precise  history  is 
obscure.    Along  the  cliffs  behind  the 
park,  look  for  the  caves  iihere  the 
Japanese  esconced  themselves  to  combat 
the  ^American  invasion  in  1944.  Above 
Latte  Stone  Perk  is  Government  House, 
residence  of  tiie  governor,  which  you 
may  visit  Tues.  and  Thurs.  0930-1130. 
Just  beyond  this  is  the  site  of  Fort 
Santa  Agueda  (1800).    Although  there 
is  very  little  left  of  the  fort  to 
see,  you  do  get  a  splendid  view  of 
Agana  from  this  hill.    A  second  Span- 
ish fortress  once  stood  dowi  beside 
the  port,  hut  it  was  totally  oblit- 
erated during  the  war.     Still  in  the 
downtown  area,  to  the  W  of  the  Plaza 
de  Espana,  there's  an  old  Spanish 
Bridge  that  was  psrt  of  the  old  Span- 
ish road  from  Agana  to  Umatac.  Heavy 
fighting  took  place  around  Agana 
during  the  American  invaaion  in  July, 
1944.    The  naln  landings  took  place  at 
Asan  and  Agat,  while  the  Japanese 
cooinander  directed  the  defense  from 
the  Fonte  Plateau  above  Asan.  i^ra 
Harbor,  betiieea  Asen  and  Agat,  Is  one 
of  the  largest  protected  harbors  in 
the  world.    The  commercial  port  is 
here,  but  most  of  the  harbor  is  taksn 
up  by  a  U.S.  navel  base. 

the  south:     Just  beyond  Nlnitz  Beach 
Park  is  another  old  Spanish  bridge. 
The  road  now  tume  inlsnd  end  climbs 
along  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Lamlam  (406  m) , 
Guam's  highest  peak.    There  are  view- 
points over  Sella  Bay  and  Cetti  Bay, 
both  looking  down  on  the  ruins  of  old 
Spanish  villages  and  the  old  road. 
Two  trails  depart  from  the  Cetti  Bay 
overlook,  one  doisi  to  Cetti  Bay,  and 
another  up  to  Mt.  Lamlsa;  both  take 
about  45  alnutes  each  way.    There  are 
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very  pleasant  upland  meadows  behind 
the  sumnit  of  Mt.  Lamlam.    Unatac  was 
the  docking  site  used  by  the  Spanish 
galleons,  snd  several  forts  were  built 
there  to  protect  the  area  from  English 
pirates.    Fort  San  Jose  was  on  the  M 
side  of  the  bay,  while  Fort  Soledad  was 
on  the  S.    Magellan  landed  at  UMitec 

on  6  March  1521;  there's  a  monument 
to  record  the  event.    The  explorer  was 
killed  at  Mactan  in  the  central  Phil- 
ippines just  under  2  aonths  later  irtien 
he  took  sides  in  a  local  war.  Merizo 
is  the  halfway  point  around  the  island 
-  about  35  Ion  from  Agana  either  way. 
Busloads  of  Japanese  tourists  are  sent 
over  to  Cocos  Island  in  glass-bottom 
boats  -  you  may  join  then  if  you  wish. 
The  rectory  (El  Convento)  next  to  the 
Merizo  village  church  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  parish  priest  since  1856; 
across  the  road  is  a  bell  tower  built 
in  1919.    The  Massacre  Meaorlal  at 
Merizo  memorializes  those  who  diod 
during  the  last  days  of  Japanese  rule. 
There's  a  popular  swinming  hole  at 
Inarsjen.    Also  at  Uian^sa  is  Lancboa 
Antlgo,  a  model  Chaaorro  village  set 
up  to  introduce  the  tour  groups  to 
local  foods  and  crafts;  open  daily 
1400-1600.    North  of  Insrajan  are  2 
waterfalls:    Malojloj  Falls  is  Just 
10  minutes  from  the  road,  while  to  get 
to  Talofofo  Falls  you  must  go  'boonie 
Stomping'  (hiking)  for  an  hour.  Talo- 
fofo Bay  ia  a  popular  surfing  locale 
es  there  is  no  reef  present  to  break 
up  the  waves.    There  are  some  limestone 
caves  near  here  bearing  ancient  petro- 

glyphs.      Tarzan  Falls   Is  near   the  csa— 

ter  of  the  island;  it  takes  20  minutes 
to  hike  to  the  crest  of  the  falls,  then 
there  is  a  dtab  down  the  S  side  to  a 
pool.    North  of  Talofofo,  near  Taga^ 
chang  point  and  below  Tone,  is  a  se- 
cluded beach. 

the  north;    Just  beyond  Pago  Bay  is  a 
large  educational  complex:    The  Uni- 
versity of  Guam  has  a  Fine  Arts  Gallery, 
and  the  university  library  has  s  col- 
lection of  local  artifacts.    Much  of 
the  N  and  W  of  Guam  are  occupied  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy.     It  was 
from  Anderson  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
N  that  the  B-52s  bombed  Vietnam.  There 
is  a  Russian  spy  ship  pemanently  baaed 
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Just  offshore  to  watch  the  coinings  and 
goings  of  the  air  force's  150  B-52s  and 
the  navy's  Polaris  submarines.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  battle  for  Guam  In  1944, 
the  Japanese  were  driven  northwards. 
They  made  their  last  Stand  near  Yigo, 
where  a  Japanese  Peace  Memorial  now 
narks  the  spot.    The  wreckage  of  Japa- 
nese guns,  bunkers,  and  trenches  is 
still  evident  in  many  parts  of  the  is- 
land.   Across  beyond  the  N  end  of  I^mon 
Bay  Is  TWO  Lovers  Point,  a  lOO-m  cliff 
where  2  young  Chamorro  lovers  are  re- 
ported to  have  tied  their  hair  together 
and  jumped  to  their  deaths  to  avoid 
separation. 

scuba  locales;     There  are  numerous  walk- 
off  dive  sites  around  the  island  and 
although  the  diving  may  not  be  as  good 
as  on  Truk  or  Belau,  it's  better  than 
in  Hawaii.    For  beginners.  Bile  Bay 
provides  a  gradual  slope  out,  and  soae 
cave  diving.    Further  II  there's  a 
Japanese  Zero  aircraft  in  18  m  of 
water  off  Umatac  Point.    The  Blue  Hole 
Just  off  Orote  point,  right  under  the 


cliffs,  in  only  18  m  doun.    Tou  pass 
through  the  3  by  6  m  entrance  and  drop 
40  m,  then  make  a  90-degree  turn 
straight  ahead  out  an  laBsnse  opening 
onto  a  sheer  drop  off.    There  is  ex- 
cellent visibility  and  plenty  of  shark 
action.    A  navigational  buoy  in  Apra 
Harbor  asrks  2  wrecks  close  to  one 
another,  the  WW  l  German  cruiser  Cor- 
morant and  the  WW  II  Japanese  freighter 
Tojicai  Afea*u.    Visibility  is  much  better 
at  the  wreck  of  a  sunken  U.S.  tsnker 
1%  km  further  out.    Guam's  most  color^ 
ful  scuba  spot  is  Double  Reef  off 
Uruno  Point  near  the  NW  end  of  the  is- 
land.   The  120-n  cliffs  along  the 
shore  create  a  restricted  access, 
which  means  you  have  to  come  in  by 
boat.    There  are  2  parallel  reefs 
about  300  B  apart  with  a  channel  12 
to  18  m  deep  between  them.  There's 
excellent  visibility  of  the  fine 
coral  beneath.    The  most  exciting  dive 
of  all  is  Into  30  »-square  Shark 
Grotto,  about  3  km  S  of  Double  Reef. 
Guam  has  good  facilities  for  divers. 
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THE  NORTHERN  MARIANAS 


The  14  islands  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Marianas  stretch  N  from 
Guam  in  a  chain  650  km  long.    The  Is- 
lands are  the  neatherad  tips  of  a 
massive  mountain  range  rising  10,000  ■ 
from  the  ocean  floor.     The  deepest 
waters  in  the  world  are  found  In  the 
Mariana  Traneh  to  the  E.  Saipan 
reaches  an  altitude  of  465  m,  while 
a  peak  on  Agrihan,  the  highest  in 
Microoesla,  soars  to  965  m.  The 
Marianas  were  naaed  for  Queen  Maria 
Ana  of  Spain  in  1688.    Saipan  is 
2,250  km  due  E  of  Manila,  2,750  km 
SSE  of  Tokyo,  and  only  200  km  NE  of 
Guam. 

the  land:    The  3  largest  islands  of 
the  A76  sq-km  Comnonwealth  are  Rota 
(85  sq  loi),  Tlnlan  (101  sq  Is),  and 
Saipan  (122  sq  km).     Saipan  is  a 
23  by  8  km  island  of  towering  shell- 
pocked  cliffs  on  the  N,  E,  and  S, 
and  gently  sloping,  white  sandy 
beaches  on  the  W.     A  barrier  reef 
protects  the  wide  lagoon  off  the 
western  shoreline,  making  this  side 
of  the  Island  a  favorite  of  swlnBers, 

snorkelers,  and  windsurfers.  A 
■odem  highway  runs  right  up  the  V 
coast  snd  the  sunsets  seen  froa  these 
beaches  are  spectacular.    Except  for 
a  short  stretch  at  Laulau,  there  are 
no  reefs  off  the  £  coast,  and  huge 
hreakers  fanned  hy  the  HE  trades 
crash  into  the  shoreline  during  8al<- 
pan's  winter  (Nov. -April) ,  cutting 
deep  scars.    Small  bays,  tidal  pools, 
blow  holes,  and  craters  dot  the  rocky, 
broken  E  coast.    This  side  of  Saipan 
is  still  an  undiscovered  paradise  for 
surfers.    The  highest  cliffs  are  In 
the  Mtepl  area  of  NB  Saipan,  now 
Intimately  entwined  with  the  tragic 
events  of  WW  II.    It  is  off  the 
southern  beaches  of  Saipan  (Agingan, 
Ladder,  Obyan)  that  scuba  divers 
find  the  best  conditions  for  walk-off 


diving,  since  the  edge  of  the  reef  Is 
very  close  to  shore  at  this  point. 
The  other  big  Islands  off  tiie  Wirf  nnas 
are  similar,  with  Rota  aapeelally 
noted  for  its  beautiful,  crashing 
coastline,  and  Tlnlan  outstanding  for 
its  fertile,  volcanic  soils,  soon  to 
be  swallowed  by  a  new  U.S.  nllitary 
base.    Pagan  has  a  formidable  volcano, 
hot  springs,  and  winding  beaches  of 
glistening  black  sands.    Vhen  the 
mountain  exploded  in  1981,  blowing  a 
500-m  section  off  the  summit,  the 
33  inhabitants  of  Pagan  escaped  the 
flow  of  aolten  lava  by  huddling  to- 
gether in  bat-Infested  caves  until 
they  were  rescued  by  a  Japanese 
freighter,    fauna;    The  giant  African 
snails,  brought  in  by  the  Japanese  as 
a  wartlne  survival  food,  are  now  found 
all  over  the  island.    The  Americans 
sowed  tangan  tangan  brush  from  aircraft 
to  prevent  erosion  soon  after  the  war. 
Saipan*s  soil  was  saved,  althou^  it's 
now  difficult  to  see  it,  so  voraciously 
has  the  tangan  tangan  rooted  itself 
across  the  island.    There  ere  very  few 
pain  trees  on  Saipan. 

climate;    The  rainiest  months  are  July- 
Oct.;  June  is  the  hottest.    The  best 
■onths  for  a  visit  would  be  Jan. -April 
when  conditions  are  best  for  swinmers, 
surfers,  and  windsurfers.    This  is 
also  the  tlae  when  the  aost  iawricana 
and  Japanese  arrive  to  escape  the 
northern  winters.    The  poinclana  trees 
along  Beach  Drive  bloom  red  from  May- 
July.    Saipan  has  the  nost  equitable 
annual  tenperatures  (lowest  Monthly 
variations)  in  the  world. 

THE  POLITICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

early  history:    Germany  purchased  the 
Marianas  from  Spain  in  1899  end  Japan 
took  the  islands  froa  Gesaaiiy  in  1914. 
Garapan,  on  Saipan,  was  the  capital  of 
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Che  last  Coomand  Post,  Saipan 


the  Marianas  under  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese.     Just  before  WW  II 
the  town  had  a  Japanese  population  of 
15,000.     The  Americans  took  Saipan  and 
Tinian  from  the  Japanese  after  a  vio- 
lent confrontation  in  June,  194A.  Some 
3,000  Americans  were  killed  in  the  in- 
vasion and  another  11,000  wounded;  of 
the  Japanese  garrison  of  30,000,  only 
about  600  survived    to  be  repatriated 
to  Japan  in  19A5.    The  Northern  Marianas 
remained  under  U.S.  naval  administration 
until  1962. 


the  Americanization  of  the  Marianas; 
The  headquarters  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  was  lo- 
cated on  Capitol  Hill,  Saipan.  Partly 
because  of  this,  the  Northern  Marianas, 
which  accounted  for  only  about  12%  of 
the  total  TTPI  population,  received 
322  of  the  territorial  inccme.  Much 
of  this  was  passed  on  to  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  form  of  welfare  state 
benefits  such  as  free  food,  subsidized 
housing,  and  easy  government  jobs. 


Needless  to  say,  the  people  became  so 
dependent  on  the  U.S.  that  any  talk  of 
separation  was  almost  unthinkable.  The 
USDA  food  handouts  have  been  replaced 
by  a  $5  million  food  stamp  program, 
and  federally  subsidized  housing  starts 
at  $8  a  month.     In  Feb.   1975,  the 
Marianas  Covenant  was  signed  making  the 
Northern  Marianas  a  U.S.  Commonwealth, 
the  first  territory  acquired  by  the 
U.S.  in  over  50  years.     The  same  year, 
79%  of  the  Inhabitants  approved  this 
and  voted  to  become  permanent  wards  of 
the  U.S.A.     A  local  governor  was 
elected  in  1977,  and  on  9  Jan.  1978 
a  Commonwealth  government  was  formed. 
A  generous  U.S.  grant-in-aid  continues 
for  7  years.     There  was  a  suggestion 
that  casinos  be  opened  on  the  islands 
as  an  additional  source  of  income,  but 
the  voters  rejected  the  proposal.  A 
provision  in  the  Commonwealth  Covenant 
prohibits  the  sale  of  land  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  to  outsiders  during 
the  first  25  years,  but  this  has  yet 
to  be  tested  in  the  courts,  and  is 
widely  considered  to  be  unconstitu- 
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tional.    The  people  of  tSbm  Marianas 
should  study  what  has  happened  to  the 
Havaiians  before  they  rejoice  too  much 
la  tlwlr  good  fortune.    They  are  to 
becooie  U«8.  citizens  and  there  Is  even 
a  proposal  to  make  a  united  Northern 
Marianas  and  Guam  the  31st  state. 
Don't  wait  too  long  to  visit. 

D.S.  plans  for  the  Northern  Marianas; 
Since  the  fall  of  Vletnon,  U.S.  mili- 
tary planning  has  ealled  for  an  arch 
of  island-based  military  installations 
around  the  perimeter  of  Asia.  Under 
the  Conmonwealth  Covenant,  the  U.S. 
D^artnent  of  Defense  has  obtained 
options  on  two-thirds  of  the  surface 
area  of  Tinian  and  large  tracts  on 
Salpan.    The  6,883  ha.  on  Tinian  are 
to  be  uaed  for  a  $300  alllion  alrbasa 
and  supply  center  for  the  storage  of 
nuclear  weapons,  thus  ensuring  the 
people  of  the  Marianas  of  certain 
death  la  tlia  avont  of  onclaar  mr. 
Tinian  may  also  be  used  for  a  Marine 
amphibious  training  area.    The  U.S. 
has  been  granted  these  bases  under  a 
50-yaar  laaae  for  a  ona-tlaa  p^aent 
of  $20  ailllon. 

Japanese  plans  for  tha  Wdrtbarn 
Marianas:    The  Japanese  government  plana 
to  dump  10,000  cement-solidified  200- 
lltcr  drums  of  low-level  nuclear  wastes 
from  their  21  nuclear  reactors  in  the 
Pacific  960  km  N  of  the  Maug  Islands. 
This  is  to  be  an  'experimental'  dump, 
followed  by  larger  and  continuous 
duaplags  In  the  future.     The  Japanese 
dnmis  contain  Cobalt-60,  Strontium-90» 
and  CesluB-137.    These  elements  - 
especially  CesliB-137  -  present  a  aajor 
threat  to  the  food  chain  in  the  NW 
Pacific,  and  leakages  could  eventually 
lead  to  up  to  6,000  human  cancer  deaths 
a  year.    There  have  been  widespread 
protests  to  the  Japanese  from  elected 
leaders  aifd  the  public  throughout  the 
Pacific;  the  governor  of  the  Northern 
Marlanaa  cosaMnteds    *1ie  reap  no  bene- 
fits from  nuclear  energy  but  are  being 
forced  to  share  its  hazards. '  The 
U.S.  government  has  been  strangely 
allent  on  the  laaua,  despite  its  U.H. 
granted  trust  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  ^cronesia.  Actually, 
the  U.S.  Is  accretly  atudying  the 


aane  dap  site  for  its  own  use  if  the 
Japanese  are  able  to  go  ahead  with 
their  plans.    One  U.S.  official  even 
reaarked  that  the  location  sight  be  a 
suitable  spot  to  dump  all  the  nuclear 
wastes  of  the  entire  world!     As  Henry 
Kissinger  put  it:    'There  are  only 
90*000  people  out  there.    Vio  glvea  a 
da»?' 

THE  PEOPLE 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mariana  Islands, 
the  present-day  Chaaorros,  differ  con- 
siderably frea  their  ancestors,  tdioaa 
akeletal  remains  indicate  they  were  a 
tall,   large-boned  people.  Modem 
Chamorros  are  actually  the  descendanta 
of  an  Indigenous  populatioa  which  haa 
Intermarried  with  SpanlA,  Filipino, 
Chinese,  German,  Japanese,  and  Aineri— 
can  strains  over  the  past  three  cen- 
turies, producing  the  present  Oia- 
aorro  physical  type.     Spanish  influence 
was  particularly  strong  in  the  Marianas 
where  to  this  day  family  names,  social 
cuatcaw,  and  peraonal  appearanca  re- 
veal a  deep  Hispanic  legacy.  The 
people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  and 
Guam  are  basically  one  race.  There 
are  about  17,000  people  living  In  the 
Coaaonwealth,  aostly  on  Saipan  (1A,600), 
Rota  (1,300),  and  Tinian  (900).  Small 
groups  also  live  on  the  northern  is- 
lands of  Alaaagan,  Pagan,  and  Agrlhan. 
Moat  of  the  Chamorro  vlllagea  are  found 
along  Saipan *s  W  coast,     crafts:  Gro- 
tesque lacquered  and  mounted  turtles 
and  coconut  eraba  are  sold,  also  Jewel- 
ry, dolla,  and  carved  coconut  aa^ii. 

events :    Many  village  fiestas  are  held 
to  honor  village  patron  saints  (see 

Guam  -  events  for  a  description).  Pre- 
cise dates  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Mariana  Visitors  Bureau.  Conmonwealth 
Day  (9  Jan.)  occasions  arta  and  erafta 
displays,  entertainments,  and  feasta. 
In  mid-Feb.  there  are  sailboat  races 
off  Saipan,  and  24  March  is  Marianas 
Covenant  Day.    Liberation  Day  (4  July) 
brings  firecrackers,  carnival  events, 
and  more  feasting  to  Saipan.  Consti- 
tution Day  is  8  Dec.    Every  Sunday 
evening  there  are  cockfights  in  the 
arena  at  Chalan  Kanoa.     The  22nd  South 
Pacific  Conference  will  take  place  on 
Saipan  In  1962. 
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PRACTICALITIBS 

getting  there:    Salpan  Is  linked  di- 
rectly to  Tokyo  by  Japan  Air  Lines 
and  Contineatal  Airlines.  Coatlnental 
Airlines  also  arrives  from  HOnoluln 
via  Majuro-Ponape-Truk-Guam.  The 
Nauru  Pacific  Line  has  a  luxury 
freighter/passenger  ship,  the  Bnna 
which  pllra  between  San  Francisco 
and  Salpan  approximately  every  6 
weeks.    Stops  are  made  at  Honolulu, 
Majuro,  Pooape,  and  Itak  outbound » 
but  from  Salpan  the  ship  returns 
directly  to  the  U.S. 


Internal  transport:    Both  the  conmuter 
airlines.  Island  Air  and  Trans  Micro- 
nesian  Airways,  fly  Guam-Rota-Salpan. 
Island  Air  also  calls  at  Tlnlan.  Guaa- 
Rota-Tinlan-Salpan  would  cost  about 
$75  OW.     Freedom  Air  also  flies  Saipan- 
Tlnian.    The  Japanese  fighter  airstrip 
on  Pagan  is  only  serviced  by  charter 
aircraft,  so  ask  all  of  the  coonuter 
airlines  at  Salpan  if  any  charters  are 
ccmlng  up  -  there  may  be  a  spare  seat. 
by  boat;    Field  trip  boats  only  call 
at  the  inhabited  northern  islands  once 
every  3  or  A  months;  don't  miss  the 
chance  to  go  if  you're  lucky  enough  to 
be  there  et  the  tlae.    There's  a  regu' 
lar  ferry  service  between  Salpan  and 
Tlnlan  departing  Salpan  Sat.,  leaving 
Tinian  Mon. ,  $7.30  OW.    tours;  Local 
tour  operators  run  glass-bottoa  boat 
trips  over  to  Managaha  Island  In  the 
Saipan  lagoon,  $24  pp  lunch  Included. 
The  Gray  Line  has  a  bus  tour  of  Salpan 
Ved.,  Sat.,  and  Sun.  at  0900,  $11  pp. 
rentals:     Island  U-Drlve  at  the  air- 
port and  Midway  Motor  Co.  opposite  the 
Hafadal  Beach  Hotel  rent  cars  from  $15 
a  day  up.   Mopeds,  for  sone  unknown 
reaaon,  cost  ^bout  the  sane. 

stay;    Unless  you're  camping,  accoomo- 
datlon  on  Salpan  isn*t  cheap.    All  of 

the  big  tourist  hotels  are  along  the 
U  coast.    The  first  to  appear  (1967) 
was  the  Royal  Taga  Hotel  at  Chelan 
Kanoa  where  a  room  in  the  annex  costs 
$24  single,  $26  double.    Further  N 
on  Micro  Beach  is  the  Hafadal  Beach 
Hotel  with  58  rooas  at  $23  single, 
$28  double.    The  Mariana  Hotel  (S  rooas) 
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on  the  hillside  overlooking  Garapan  Is 
$25  single/double.    All  3  of  tlmse  have 
a  swlaBlng  pool,  restaurant,  and  cock- 
tail lounge,  and  provide  airport  trans- 
fers either  free  or  for  $2  pp.    Add  7Z 
hotel  tax  to  your  bill  for  all  hotels 
In  the  Northern  Marianas.    You  could 
camp  at  Ladder  or  Obyan  Beaches,  both 
just  S  of  the  airstrip,  or  Laulau  Beach 
just  beyond  San  Vicente.    Laulau  is 
the  best,  as  it  has  water  and  toilet 
facilities.    There  are  many  other  re- 
mote beaches  along  the  E  coast  where 
it  would  be  easy  to  cmp,  but  there 
are  no  facilities  at  tuf  of  t$mu  Qa 
the  W  coast,  camp  near  Tanapag  or  San 
Roque,  Che  northermaost  villages.  The 
Department  of  Hfttincml  Besources  issues 
canplng  penaits*  if  you'd  like  one. 

food  and  services;    Try  the  Chamorro 
food  at  the  Bsco  Cef e  and  Bestaursnt 
on  Capitol  Hill.    Kelogutn  Is  diced 
chicken  with  shredded  coconut.  There 
are  3  movie  houses  on  Saipan.  You 
can  obtain  a  packet  of  colorful  bro- 
chures free  of  charge  by  writing  the 
Marianas  Visitors  Bureau,  P.O.  Box 
861,  Saipan,  CM.  96930,  U.S.A.  No 
visa  is  required  of  visitors  for 
stays  of  up  to  30  days. 

SIGHTS  OF  SAIPAN 

the  nest  coast;    Chalan  Kanoa,  with 
banks,  post  office,  Coomonwealth 
government  offices,  and  large  stores, 
is  the  coeaercial  center  of  Saipan. 
The  Saipan  Museum,  up  behind  the  post 
office,  has  WW  II  relics  and  local 
crafts.    Salpan  today  is  a  hcmeymoon 
resort  end  ear  ehrine  for  the  Japa- 
nese, as  you'll  notice  when  you  walk 
up  Beach  Road.    On  the  site  of  the 
old  Japanese  city  of  Garapan  you'll 
find  auger  King  Park,  complete  with 
a  statue  of  Marujl  Matsue,  head  of 
the  South  Seas  Development  Company 
uhlch  developed  the  sugar  Industry 
in  the  Marianas  prior  to  the  war. 
The  statue  was  first  erected  in  the 
1930s.    In  the  same  park  Is  a  red- 
painted  Jepeneee  locomotive  once 
used  to  haul  cane  to  the  mill.  A- 
cross  the  road  are  the  imposing  ruins 
of  the  old  Japanese  hospital.  Nearby, 
on  a  backatreet  8  and  on  the  lagoon 
side,  is  the  old  Japaneae  prison 
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an  old  Japanese  lo- 
comotive which  once 
hauled  cane  to  Cara- 
pan's  bustling 
suf,ar  mill 


where  some  claim  Amelia  Earhart  was 
held  (unsubstantiated) .     Also  In 
Garapan  Is  the  Commonwealth  Art 
Gallery  In  the  Ferrelra  Building  on 
Beach  Road.    There's  an  old  Japanese 
lighthouse  on  Rapugao  Hill.     In  the 
harbor  are  a  number  of  sunken  ships 
and  aircraft  of  Interest  to  divers, 
only  12  m  under.     Out  near  Managaha 
Island,  a  Japanese  Zero,  American 
B-29,  a  submarine,  and  wrecked  ships 
are  all  visible  to  snorkelers.  Ma- 
nagaha was  only  captured  after  the 
main  island  had  fallen,  and  3  Japanese 
artillery  pieces  can  still  be  seen  on 
the  Island. 

northern  Salpan;    The  N  end  of  Saipan 
was  the  scene  of  the  last  desperate 
Japanese  resistance  in  194A,  and  mass 
suicides  by  Japanese  soldiers  and 
civilians  to  avoid  capture.     Later  this 
area  became  an  amnunltion  stockpile 
zone  which  was  only  cleared  and  reopen- 
ed to  the  public  in  1968.    The  last 
Japanese  command  post  was  in  a  cave 
overlooking  the  sea.    Above  it  is 
Suicide  Cliff,  where  hundreds  of  Japa- 
nese soldiers  jumped  250  m  to  their 
deaths  rather  than  surrender.  At 
Banzai  Cliff,  near  the  N  end  of  the 
island,  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
civilians  did  the  same  rather  than 
face  the  possible  humiliation  of  im- 
prisonment.    Many  Japanese  war  memo- 
rials have  now  been  erected  at  these 
and  other  places  around  the  island. 


and  every  day  busload  after  busload 
of  Japanese  tourists  arrive,    to  have 
their  pictures  taken  in  front  of  them. 
Also  included  on  the  bus  tours  is  the 
Bird  Island  lookout,  from  which  you 
get  a  good  view  of  the  small  cliff - 
girdled  island  the  Japanese  more  poet- 
ically called  Moon  Viewing  Island.  At 
the  far  NE  side  of  Saipan  is  the  Blue 
Grotto,  a  sunken  pool  connected  to 
the  ocean  by  twin  underground  passages. 
A  variety  of  fish  reside  in  this  pool. 

central  and  southern  Saipan:    From  1948- 
62  the  C.I. A.  had  a  base  on  Capitol  Hill 
where  Nationalist  Chinese  guerillas  were 
trained.     The  trainees  arrived  blind- 
folded so  they  wouldn't  know  where  they 
were.    Later  Capitol  Hill  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  U.S.  Trust  Territory.  From 
Capitol  Hill  you  can  follow  a  rough 
jeep  track  up  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Tagpo- 
chau  (A65  m)  for  a  good  360-degree  view. 
SE  of  Capitol  Hill  is  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Shrine  marking  a  cave  where  the 
Salpanese  took  refuge  during  the  inva- 
sion.    A  number  of  remote  beaches  on 
the  E  coast  are  accessible  from  the 
Cross  Island  Road.     Further  S  visit 
Steve  Aiken's  House  of  Artifacts  in  San 
Vicente.    Steve  has  a  large  collection 
of  Japanese  war  relics,  including  a 
Zero  aircraft  he  brought  back  from 
the  Marshalls.    An  ancient  Microne- 
sian  settlement  at  Obyan  Beach  on  the 
S  coast  has  been  carbon  dated  at 
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1,527  B.C.  The  remnants  of  latte 
stones  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 

OTHER  ISLANDS 

Tin Ian:    Only  5  km  S  of  Saipan,  Tinlan 
is  shaped  something  like  Manhattan. 
During  WW  II,  4  vast  2,600-m  runways 
were  built  by  the  Americans  at  the  N 
end  of  the  island.     To  carry  the  huge 
quantities  of  bombs  to  them  from 
their  port  in  the  S,  2  4-lane  highways 
were  built  across  Tinian.    The  G.I.s 
gave  the  roads  names  like  Broadway, 
Park  Avenue,  and  42nd  Street  to  es- 
tablish a  connection  with  New  York 
City.     There's  a  marker  beside  one  of 
the  runways  to  indicate  the  pit  where 
the  world's  first  atomic  bomb  was 
loaded  into  a  B-29  dubbed  Enola  Gay 
on  6  Aug.  1945  to  be  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima.    Ironically,  Japanese  tourists 
who  now  come  to  see  the  spot  are  the 
mainstay  of  private  business  on  the 
island.     The  military  pulled  out  of 
Tinian  just  after  the  war,  but  they 
are  now  trying  for  a  comeback.  Tinian 
was  once  the  world's  greatest  producer 
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of  sugar  cane,  but  only  scattered  wild 
clumps  of  it  grow  today.    The  MDC 
Ranch  now  runs  600  dairy  cattle  and 
3,000  beef  cattle  across  a  third  of 
the  island.    Very  few  Micronesians 
lived  on  Tinian  before  the  war.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  present  Chamorro 
village  were  shifted  here  from  Yap  in 
the  late  1940s.     Other  than  the  bomb 
loading  pit  mentioned  above,  the  main 
sight  on  Tinian  is  the  latte  stones 
at  the  'House  of  Taga'  near  San  Jose 
village  in  the  S.    From  here  you  can 
look  across  to  uninhabited  Aguijan 
(Goat  Island)  to  the  SW.     stay:  Two 
small  hotels  in  the  village  offer 
Japanese-style  accommodations:  the 
Tinian  Center  charges  $9  pp,  while  the 
Orinesia  Hotel  is  $7  pp.    There's  also 
a  good  camping  area  near  the  beach  at 
San  Jose  with  picnic  tables,  shower, 
toilet,  and  running  water.  It'd 
probably  be  safe  to  go  off  all  day  and 
leave  your  things  unattended  here, 
though  let  caution  and  care  rule.  Camp- 
ing is  also  allowed  at  Invasion  Beach, 
on  the  NW  side  of  the  Island. 


ruins  of  the  Japanese  hospital  at  Carapan 
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Rota:    Midway  between  Tinlan  and  Guam, 
Bota  is  an  attractive  island,  and  the 
oae  Ghamorro  village,  Songsong,  offers 
a  bsttttr  glimpse  of  Chamorro  life  tlum 

the  villages  on  Saipan  or  Guam.  The 
U.S.  felt  no  need  to  capture  Rota 
^nng  1W  II,  so  the  Jepenese  garriaon 
waa  left  to  alt  It  out.    There's  a 
huge  Japanese  cannon  overlooking  the 
harbor  Just  E  of  the  village,  and  a 
Peace  Manorial  at  the  highest  point 
(491  m)  on  the  laland.    Other  remaina 
from  the  Japanese  period  include  the 
brick  shell  of  a  sugar  mill  with  an 
old'.locoBotlve  still  parked  outside, 
and  the  cable  car  towers  which  once 
brought  ore  down  from  the  phosphate 
nines  in  the  interior.    Very  near  Song- 
song  is  Tonga  Cave,  with  its  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites.    The  locals 
still  take  shelter  here  during  typhoons. 
At  Mochon  Beach  on  the  N  side  of  Rota 
are  aone  latte  stones,  while  the 
quarry  where  they  originated  is  to  the 
E.     stay;     There's  an  expensive  hotel 
catering  to  Japanese  tourists,  but 
you're  better  off  at  the  Blue  Penin- 
sula Hotel  in  Songsong.    The  charge 
wUl  be  $18  single.  $22  double  if  you 
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get  one  of  the  5  roons  with  shared 
bath.    Aak  if  their  transfer  aervice 
from  the  airport  is  still  free.  If 
you  wish  to  camp  in  the  village,  aak 
pemiasion  of  the  priest  at  the  large 
Catholic  church  to  erect  your  tent  on 
the  grass  opposite.     It's  just  a  cour- 
tesy, and  you  should  be  able  to  go  off 
all  day  and  leave  your  things  here 
without  any  difficulty.     There  are  mmoy 
Other  caiiq>sites  around  the  island. 
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AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS 


Midway:    This  nllltary  base  is  1,850 

km  NW  of  Oahu  at  the  end  of  the  Hawaiian 
Chain.     Midway  is  a  circular  atoll  en- 
closing 2  small  islands,  named  respec- 
tively Sand  Island  and  Eastern  Island. 
The  reef  has  a  circumference  of  2h  km. 
The  atoll  was  discovered  by  American 
nariners  in  1859,  and  annexed  by  the 
U.S.  government  in  1867.    Midway  has 
been  a  submarine  cable  station  since 
1903,  and  was  further  developed  from 
1935  as  a  stopover  for  coanerclal 
aircraft.    An  Important  subtaarlne  and 
air  base  was  completed  in  1941,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Pacific  War.    The  large 
nllltary  airstrips  are  still  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  atoll.    The  Battle 
of  Midway  (3-f>   lune  1942)  was  a  turning 
point  in  World  War  11.     Today  Midway 
is  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
the  2,300  inhabitants  are  mostly  mill- 
tnrv   tier  Sonne  1  . 


MIDWAY 

c'^  LABOOH  \ 
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Johnston;    Johnston  is  1,150  km  SU  of 

Honolulu.     The  atoll   is  19  km  around 
and  bears  4  islets,  Johnston,  Sand, 
North,  and  East,  together  totalling 


2%  sq  km.    Johnston  was  discovered  by 

Capt. Johnston  on  the  HMS  CorrwaltiB 
in  1807,  and  claimed  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  in  1858.    For  50  years  beginning 
in  1858,  guano  was  extracted  and  ex- 
ported by  American  interests.  The 
atoll  was  taken  over  in  1934  by  the 
U.S.  Navy.    Today  it  is  utilized  by  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  under  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.     Poison  gas  is  stored  on 
the  island.    The  population,  consisting 
mostly  ot  servicemen,  is  1,000.  Although 
Continental  Airlines  flights  land 
on  Johnston  Island,  non-mi litarv  pas- 
sengers are  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
aircraft.    Still,  you  can  get  a  glimpse 

of  it  out  the  window.     The  runway 
occupies  a  large  percentage  of  the 
island's  surface  area. 

Waket     Wake  is  1,200  km  N  of  Kwajalein 
In  the  Marshall  Islands,  between  Midway 
and  Guam.    Wilkes,  Wake,  and  Peale, 
the  3  islands  of  the  atoll,  enclose  a 
horseshoe-shaped  lagoon.     The  total 
land  is  6^  sq.  km.    Wake  was  named 
after  Its  discoverer,  the  British  sea 
captain  William  Wake.    The  atoll  was 
charted  by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  in 
1841,  and  Peale  Island  is  named  for 
the  expedition's  naturalist.    The  U.S. 
annexed  Wake  in  1898,  and  a  Pan  American 
Airways  seaplane  base  was  opened  in 
1933.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  in  1941,  1,000  civilian 

workers  were  just  completing  an  air 
and  submarine  base.     A  Japanese  attack 
on  11  Dec.   19A1    was  repulsed,  but 
on  23  Dec.  1941  the  Japanese  landed  in 
force  and  took  the  atoll,  holding  it 
until  the  end  of  the  war.    Wake  was  a 
major  stop-over  in  the  esrly  days  of 
trans-Pacific  aviation,  but  with  the 
development  of  long  range  aircraft  and 
different  routes.  Wake  has  largely 
ceased  to  be  used  for  commercial  oper- 
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atlons.    Control  of  the  island  was 
assumed  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  In  1972. 

The  3,000-ni  runway  on  Wake  is  capable 
of  handling  the  largest  of  aircraft. 
1,600  people  live  on  the  atoll,  most 
of  them  employed  by  the  military. 


WAKE 


mapcmr- 


Klngman:     Kingman  Reef  is  1,A80  km  S 
of  Hawaii.    The  apex  of  the  triangular- 
shaped  reef  points  northward.  There 
is  a  small  Islet  1  m  above  the  high 
tide  level  on  the  E  side.    Kingman  was 
discovered  by  Capt.  Fanning  in  1798, 
but  named  for  Capt.  Kingman,  who 
visited  it  in  1853.     The  U  .9,  .  nnnexod 
the  reef  in  1922,  and  it  was  taken  over 
by  tiie  U.S.  Navy  In  1934.    It  is  now 
abandoned  and  uninhabited. 

Palaanra;  Palnyra  atoll  is  1,600  km  S 
of  Honolulu  between  Hawaii  and  Samoa, 

at  the  N  end  of  the  Line  Islands.  The 
atoll  consists  of  50  tiny  islets  which 
together  total  only  2  sq  km.  Heavy 
rainfall  has  created  the  dense  foliage 
of  coconut  and  balsa-like  trees. 
Capt.  Sawle  of  the  USS  Palryy^a  dis- 
covered the  atoll  in  1802.  The 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii  claimed  Palmyra  in 
1862,  and  In  1912   it  was  annexed  by 
the  U.S.    Palmyra  was  an  important  air 
transport  base  during  the  Pacific  War 
when  a  coral  airstrip  was  built,  but 
it  is  now  completely  overgrown.  A 
harbor  and  seaplane  landing  area  were 
dredged  at  tiie  same  tine.    The  many 
wartime  roads  and  causeways  have  fallen 
into  disuse.    Since  1962  the  atoll  has 


been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dept.  of  the  Interior  and,  although 
privately  owned  by  the  Fullard-Leo 
family  of  Honolulu,   it  is  uninhnhited. 
A  Japanese/American  scheme  to  store 
nuclear  wastes  on  Palmyra  has  received 
considerable  publicity,  and  strong 
objections  have  been  made  by  many 
prominent  Pacific  personalities. 

Jarvis;    Jarvls  Island  Is  400  km  8W 

of  Christmas  Island,  between  Hawaii 
and  Rarotonga.    The  saucer-shaped 
island  with  an  area  of  only  4  sq  km 
has  no  lagoon.    There  is  little 
rainfall,  and  only  sparce  bunch  grass 
grows.    Guano  was  extracted  in  the 
1830 's  by  American  Interests,  and  the 
U.S.  annexed  Jarvls  in  1935.  There 

was  a  weather  station  on  the  Island, 
but  this  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
island  is  now  uninhabited. 

Howland :     Rowland  Island  is  1,150  km 
£  of  Tarawa  and  38  km  NU  of  Baker 
Island.    Three  by  three-quarters  km 
in  area,  only  a  few  trees  survive  in 
the  depressed  center  area  of  the  island. 
Howland  and  Baker  Islands  were  annexed 
under  the  Guano  Act  of  1856,  and  the 
deposits  were  worked  by  American  inter- 
ests until  about  1890,     The  islands 
became  potentially  important  as  stop- 
overs for  trans-Pacific  aircraft  in 
the  1930' s,  and  U.S.  colonists  were 
landed  on  Howland  and  Baker  in  1936  to 
assert  the  U.S.  claim.     In  1937  an 
airstrip  and  lighthouse  %rere  construct- 
ed to  be  used  as  a  refueling  stop  for 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Fred  Noonan  on  their 
round-the-world  flight.    They  left 
Lae  (PNG)  on  2  July  1937,  but  were 
never  seen  again.    The  lighthouse, 
renamed  'Earhart  Light'  in  memory  of 
the  avlatrix,  is  some  130  m  inland. 
Howland  suffered  Japanese  air  and  naval 
attacks  in  1942,  and  the  U.S.  colonists 
were  removed.    Today  Howland  and  Baker 
fall  under  the  U«S.  Fish  snd  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  only  inhabitants  are 
birds,  reptiles,  and  crustaceans.  The 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  visits  Howland,  Baker, 
and  Jarvis  annually. 

Beaker:     Baker  is  a  flat,  oval-shaped 
island  of  about  2  sq  km.    There  is  no 
lagoon  or  trees.    Guano  was  worked  in 
the  early  days,  and  from  1942-44  Baker 
was  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 
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Great  Barrier  Reef :     In  the  field  of  superlatives,  Australia's 
Great  Barrier  Roof  wins  twice:     it  is  not  only  tlic  longest 
barrier  reef  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also  the  world's  largest 
llvlog  •Crueeure;  •  2,000  ka-long  body  of  ■boals,  lagoons, 
and  channels  created  by  coundeu  blUlOPS  of  tiny  coral  polyps. 
The  Great  Barrier  Reef  lies  froo  25  to  44  km  off  the  coast  of 
Queensland,  and  was  discovered  by  Ihv   indomitable  Capt .  Cook 
In  17  70.     The  reef  is  hone  to  an  incredible  variety  of  marine 
life,  painted  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  including  300 
varietias  of  coral  alona.    Sam  700  tiny  ialands  dot  the  raaf , 
■oatly  onlnhabitad,  alchoutgh  aoaa,  both  on  Che  reef  and  beCMeen 
it  and  Che  aainlaad,  bear  aaall  raaorts  where  visitors  can  stay. 
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Australia  lies  entirely  S  of  the  equa- 
tor on  the  edge  of  Asia.    The  native 
aboriginal  people  are  related  to  the 
Melaneslans  and  over  the  past  200  years 
Australia  has  become  closely  Involved 
in  the  affairs  of  the  South  Pacific. 
Australia  is  a  vast  Island  continent 
and  to  cover  it  In  the  way  this  book 
covers  the  other  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
would  require  a  second  volume  equal  in 
size  to  the  present.     Instead,  readers 
are  given  a  brief  summary  to  start  them 
off  on  their  own. 

climate;    Dec. -Feb.  is  the  rainy  season 
in  the  far  N  and  it's  also  university 
holiday  time  when  many  traveling  facil- 
ities are  booked  out.     July  and  August 
(winter)  are  cold  in  the  S,  so  the  best 
all  round  times  for  a  visit  are  autumn 
and  spring  (March-June/Sept. -Nov. ) . 

flora  and  fauna:    Australia's  eternal 
allure  is  its  extraordinary  plant  and 
animal  life  (not  to  mention  the  fauna 
to  be  observed  on  the  beaches) .  Many 
pleasant  hours  can  be  spent  grooving 
on  Australia's  unusual   flora.     The  many 
varieties  of  eucalyptus  or  gum  trees 
are  the  most  apparent  feature,  but 
there  are  also  giant  ferns  and  lovely 
wildflowers,  each  species  fascinating 
to  the  visitor.    Among  the  native 
mammals,  the  pouched  marsupials  are 
dominant.     Best  known  is  the  kangaroo 
which  comes  in  a  variety  of  species  and 
sizes* from  the  tiny  rat  kangaroos  to 
wallabies,  from  tree  kangaroos  to  2  m 
tall  red  kangaroos,  or  Big  Reds.  Then 
there  are  the  loveable  eucalyptus 
leaf-eating  koalas,  the  clumsy-looking, 
burrowing  wombats,  the  possums,  the 
cuscus,  the  rat-like  bandicoots  with 
long  noses  and  rabbit  ears,  the  tiny 
jerboa  mouse,  and  the  dog-like  Tasman- 
ian  devil.     Less  common  than  the  mar- 
supials are  the  strange  egg-laying 


monotremes,  the  spiny  anteater  and  the 
platypus.     Australia's  exotic  birdllfe 
includes  multicolored  parrots,  budger- 
igars, cockatoos,  and  the  various  var- 
ieties of  kookaburras,  a  member  of  the 
kingfisher  family.    The  ostrich-like 
emu  (3  toes)  and  the  colorful  cassowary 
are  the  largest  of  the  group.  Australia 
is  also  home  to  the  most  outrageous 
flies   in  the  world.     They'll   fly  up 
your  nose,   land  on  your  mouth,  and  try 
to  set  up  house  in  your  ears.  They're 
worse  in  summer  than  winter. 
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IMTERNAL  TRANSPORT 

by  bug:    It*8  possible  to  hitch  in 

Australia  although  the  great  distances 
and  lack  o£  traffic  can  make  it  ardu- 
ous.   Alternatively,  the  big  bus  ccnu- 
panles*  Greyhound  and  Ansett  Pioneer, 
offer  unlimited  travel  bus  passes, 
A$313  for  30  days  and  A$AOO  for  60 
days.    If  you  go  right  around  the 
country,  this  is  half  the  cost  of  in- 
dividual tickets.    The  Ansett  Pioneer 
teroiinals  are  bigger  and  more  conveo' 
iently  located.  Also,  this  conpany  my 
give  free  sightseeing  tours  to  those 
holding  their  Ausslepass,  in  which 
case  it*s  a  better  deal  than  Greyhound's 
Eaglepass.    The  Aussiepass  is  cheaper 
if  purchased  outside  Australia  and  no 
restrictions  are  put  on  7  and  14  day 
passes  if  you  buy  the*  abroad.    A  lot 
of  people  are  using  Aussiepasses.  Res- 
ervations must  be  made  well  In  advance, 
especially  at  holiday  tiM.    Take  note 
that  these  passes  are  not  valid  in 
Tasmania,     hy  train;     A  rail  pa^s  is 
also  available,  but  due  to  the  high 
cost  and  the  antiquated  nature  of  the 
Australian  railways.   It  is  not  a  good 
value.    Additional  sleeper  and  meal 
charges  are  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
pass,    by  car:    Even  cheaper  than  the 
Ausslepass  is  to  buy  a  good  used  car. 
Share  the  expenses  with  other  travel- 
ers,   towards  Indonesia;    The  «»eekly 
direct  flight  to  Ral i  makes  Dnrvin 
somewhat  of  a  gateway  to  Indonesia, 
although  the  high  fare  (A$316)  nakes 
it  almost  as  cheap  to  fly  Quantas  frosi 
Perth  (A$375)  or  Sydney/Melbourne 
CA$476).    There  is  a  low  14  to  21  day 
RT  excursion  fare  fron  Perth  to  Den- 
pssar  for  only  A$19A,  but  yoti  have  to 
travel  during  off  peak  periods  and  buy 
at  least  14  days  worth  of  accoMwda- 
tion  with  the  ticket  (EX/3027-IT). 
With  nil    this,    it  could  be  cheaper 
than  a  regular  OW  ticket.    There  are 
Other  restrictions  a  travel  agent 
could  explain. 

PRACTICALITIES 

accommodat  iou :     Some  117  youth  hostels 
are  scattered  throughout  Australia, 
costing  A$3-4  a  night.    Tou  nuat  be  a 
MMber,  have  a  sleeping  sheet,  and  help 
out  with  hostel  housecleanlng  work. 


Some  are  better  than  others,  but  most 
have  cooking  facilities  and  are  good 
meeting  places.    Get  a  copy  of  the 
Auetralian  louth  Hoetels  Bandbook  (A$l) 
which  lists  thrm  all.     If  you  have  vour 
own  tent,  caravan  parks  are  another  pos- 
sibility.   These  are  rarely  found  in 
the  center  of  the  large  cities,  but 
many  of  the  holiday  areas  have  them. 
Addresses  can  usually  be  obtained  from 
the  state  tourist  inforaation  bureaus 
and  they  run  about  A$2  pp  per  night. 
The  cost  of  accommodation  begins  to 
rise  sharply  when  you  stop  using  the 
above,  although  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  and 
Salvation  Army  hostels  often  offer  fair 
value.    Another  alternative  are  some  of 
the  older  private  hotels  in  the  big 
cities  which  offer  low  weekly  rates  for 
single  or  double  rooms.    These  hotels 
are  often  advertised  in  the  classified 
sections  of  the  daily  papers  or  on 
placards  in  the  central  railway  sta- 
tions.   The  atmosphere  nay  not  be  as 
cheerful  and  congenial  as  it  is  in  the 
hostels,  but  they're  not  as  bad  as  they 
look.    Anything  from  A$25-35  a  week  for 
a  single  room  is  average.    Students  can 
often  find  accommodation  in  the  univer- 
sity student  dormitories  during  the 
holiday  periods  (Dec. -Feb.). 

foodt    Superaarkets  in  the  big  depart- 

ment  stores  (Coles  and  Woolworths)  are 
the  best  places  to  shop.    These  same 
stores  also  have  unhealthy  fast  food 
counters  (meat  pies,  pasties,  chips, 
and  chiko  rolls)  or  regular  sit-down 
cafeterias  where  inexpensive  meals  are 
available.    In  the  big  cities,  small 
sandwich  bars   jusr  off  the  main  Streets 
are  popular  with  office  workers  at 
lunch  time  -  and  for  good  reason. 
Counter  lunches  served  in  the  pubs  are 
an  Australian  institution.     The  diilv 
special  is  often  marked  on  a  blackboard 
outside.    Australian  wine  is  better  and 
cheaper  than  beer.     Coin  operated  bar- 
becues are  available  in  some  of  the 
public  parks  in  cities  such  as  Canberra 
and  Melbourne,  and  you're  allowed  to 
drink  wine  in  public  as  you  demolish 
your  steak.    One  word  of  warning  about 
closing  times.    Due  to  the  fact  that 
employers  must  pay  double- time  to  their 
staff  at  night  and  on  weekends,  most 
stores  and  businesses  shut  up  tight  at 
1700  weekdays  and  at  noon  oo  Saturday. 
So  don't  get  cau^t. 
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the  kangaroo:    At  birth  the  baby  kangaroo 
makes  its  way  to  Its  mother's  pouch  in 
three  minutes,  probably  by  smell;  the 
climbing  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
the  newborn  marsupial's  front  legs  are 
bigger  than  his  hind  ones.    Kangaroos  must 
forage  great  distances  across  the  dry 
plains  in  search  of  food  and,  without  the 


pouch,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  young 
to  keep  up  with  the  adult  kangaroos.  When 
hopping  fast,  the  kangaroo's  head  parallels 
the  ground  and  his  tall  is  up;  when  moving 
slowly,  his  head  and  tail  are  close  to  the 
ground,  his  forepaw  guiding.    A  kangaroo 
can  easily  outrun  a  greyhound,  reaching 
speeds  of  50  kph  in  great  12-o  leaps. 


work;     If  you're  thinking  of  working 
in  Australia,  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
the  "Harvest  Table  -  Australia"  from 
the  Commonwealth  Employment  Service. 
This  invaluable  little  publication 
tells  precisely  which  seasonal  agri- 
cultural jobs  are  available  where  and 
when.     It's  fairly  easy  to  find  a  job 
waiting  on  tables,  and  the  resort 
hotels  are  always  looking  for  help. 
American  bartenders  are  popular.  Crafts 
people  can  merchandize  their  wares  at 
street  markets  and  those  with  talent 
can  tty  busking  (singing  in  the  street 
for  money) . 

INFORMATION 

Back  in  197A  the  Australian  Tourist 
Commission  under  the  Labour  administra- 
tion published  an  excellent  travel 
guide,  Austr'alia,  Land  of  Things  to  Do. 
With  the  change  of  government,  this 
little  booklet  has  gone  out  of  print. 
Among  the  many  guidebooks  currently  on 
the  market  nowadays,  none  are  outstand- 
ing.    Fortunately,  a  bewildering  mass 


of  literature  is  available  free  from 
the  state  tourist  bureaus  in  the  big 
cities.     A  few  hours  making  the  rounds, 
collecting  maps  and  brochures  will 
provide  any  visitor  with  enough  mate- 
rial to  keep  him  busy  for  the  duration 
of  his  stay.    These  are  the  addresses: 

SYDNEY 

New  South  Wales,  corner  Pitt  and  Spring  Sts. 

Australian  Capital  Territory,  9-19  Elizabeth  St. 

Western  Australia,  92  Pitt  St. 

Victoria,   150  Pitt  St. 

Queensland,  149  King  St. 

Tasmania,  129  King  St. 

South  Australia,  402  George  St. 

Youth  Hostel  Assn.,  355  Kent  St. 

Northern  Territory,  50  Margaret  St. 

MELBOURNE 

Victoria,  230  Collins  St. 
Tasmania,  256  Collins  St. 
Queensland,  MLC  Bldg.,  corner  Elizabeth  and 

Collins  Sts. 
South  Australia,  25  Elizabeth  St. 
Northern  Territory,  99  Queen  St. 
New  South  Wales,  345  Little  Collins  St. 
Western  Australia,  Royal  Arcade,  329  Bourke  St. 
Youth  Hostel  Assn.,  353  Church  St.,  Richmond 
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Queensland,  Adelaide  and  Edward  Scs. 
New  South  Wales,  205-207  Adelaide  St. 

Morchcxn  lerricory.  1st  floor«  Adalaid*  and 
Umrd  Sta. 

Tasmania,  217  Queen  St. 

Western  Australia,  2nd  floor,  corner  Creek  and 

Queen  Sta. 
Toutb  Hostel  Asm.,  147  Ann  St. 
Victoria,  221  ()uMa  St. 

CURRB 

qvaooaland.  12  Shislds  St.  or  UO  Uka  St. 
■ortham  Tarrltacy.  SB  Shlalda  St. 

The  national  tourist  information 
service  in  Australia  (as  opposed  to 
the  state  bureaus)  is  dormant  and  gen- 
erallv  nothioR  is  available  in  the 
airports  on  arrival.    Have  a  look  at  a 
fine  selection  of  books  on  the  Pacific 
islands  in  Henry  Law8on*s  Bookshop, 
127  York  St.,  Sydney. 

ARRIVniG:    ADSTRALIAM  AIRFOBIS 

Sydney;    Kingsford  Smith  Airport  (SYD) 
is  6  ka  8  of  downtomi  Sydney.  Everyone 
except  AustraliaiM  and  New  Zealanders 

requires  a  visa.    The  airport  bank 
gives  a  poor  rate  of  exchange  and 
charges  A$l  coondssloa  for  changing 
travelers  cheques,  so  just  change  a  few 
dollars  in  cash  to  get  you  in  to  the 
American  Express  office  on  King  St. 
(open  Hra-Fri  900-1700;  Sat  900-1200) . 
The  airport  bus  is  A$1.60,  or  walk 
along  the  riverside  1^  km  to  the  Tempe 
Bus  Depot  where  there  are  frequent  city 
buses  Into  town  for  400.    Cheap  accom- 
modation is  listed  in  the  'rooms  to 
let'  classified  ads  in  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald t  about  A$30  a  week  single 
in  a  third  rate  hotel.    Sydney  Youth 
Hostel,  28  Ross  St.   (corner  of  St. 
Johns  Road),  A$4,  teL  692-0747.  A$10 
departure  tax. 

Brisbane:    Eagle  Fan  Airport  (BMB)  is 

6  km  NE  of  central  Brisbane.     There  is 
no  bus  service  from  the  international 
terminal,  so  you  oust  walk  2  fas  or  take 
a  taxi  (A$2)  over  to  the  domestic  ter- 
minal from  where  council  bus  160  runs 
into  town  regularly  for  50c.    For  the 
Brisbane  Youth  Hostel,  take  bus  172  to 
stop  28,  tel.  521245,  A$3.50. 


Cairnet    The  airport  (CHS)  is  only  2  ka 

N  of  town  so  you  can  easily  hitch  or 
walk  it  if  the  TAA  bus  (A$1.20)  isn't 
available.    Public  buses  (60c)  run 
sporadically  along  the  Cook  Hlghuay 
(Sheridan  St.).     There  are  3  youth 
hostels  in  Cairns:    282  Draper  St.; 
158c  Nartyn  St.;  and  123  Eaplanade. 
The  Draper  St.  hostel  doesn't  require 
a  T.H.  card. 

Melbeumes   ItaiaMrlne  Airport  (MBL) 

is  21  Ian  NW  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 
No  tourist  information  office.  There 
is  a  bus  from  the  terminal  to  Moonee 
Ponds  via  Kseendon  Station  for  70$; 

catch  a  train  or  tram  into  town  from 
there.    Ask  the  driver.    Or  take  the 
airport  bus  right  In  direct  for  $2.40. 
The  Melbourne  Youth  Hostel  la  at  500 
Abbotsford  St.,  North  Melbourne,  off 
Fleming ton  Road  (on  the  way  in  from 
the  airport),  tel.  328-2880.  The 
cheapest  hotels  are  listed  in  the  'roons 
vacant'  classified  section  of  Tha  Age- 
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the  Beat  Coast:    Sydney  is  Australia's 
oldest  and  largest  city,  also  Its  aost 
diverse  with  many  museums,  parks, 
beaches,  and  buildings  to  be  seen. 
Sydney  harbor  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  In  the  world,  easily  viewed 
from  one  of  the  many  ferries  based  at 
Circular  Quay.     The  Blue  Mountains 
near  Katoomba  to  the  W  make  a  good 
side  trip.    1009  km  N  of  Sydn^  la 
Brisbane,  the  brash,  modern  capital 
of  Queensland.    To  the  S  of  Brisbane 
are  the  famous  and  super-commerclal- 
Ised  Gold  Coast  beaches  of  Surfers 
Paradise  and  Coolangatta.    North  are 
more  beaches  and  small  coral  Islands 
on  the  (hreat  Barrier  Reef.    Calms  is 
a  pleasant  tropical  town  in  the  sugar 
country,  terminus  of  the  fantastic  34 
km  railway  (built  1884-88)  up  to 
Kuranda  where  one  of  Australia's  nicest 
youth  hostels  Is  to  be  found.  Dally 
cruises  to  Green  Island  (A$6.50  RT) 
leave  from  Cairns.    The  ferry  service 
froB  TMBsvUle  to  Itafnetle  IsUnd 
(A$2.50  RT)  la  vary  frequent. 

to  center  and  north:    West  from 
Toimaville  the  road  runs  through 
Mount  Isa  into  Outback  iUtttralia. 
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Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  can 
such  a  vasty  arid  region  be  visited  so 
easily  as  it  can  here.    In  the  middle 
of  irtiat  is  known  as  the  "Red  Center" 

lies  the  enjoyable  town  of  Alice 
Springs.    Best  known  of  the  nany  natu- 
ral features  in  the  surrounding  area 

is  Ayers  Rock,  458  km  SW.     This  gigan- 
tic block  of  stone  has  become  a  svmhol 
of  Australia  alongside  Sydney's  opera 
house  and  the  kangaroo.    1530  kn  N  of 
The  Alice  at  the  "Top  End"  is  Darwin, 
now  rebuilt  after  being  leveled  by  a 
cyclone  in  1974.    Many  Aboriginal 
people  live  in  the  center  and  in 

northern  Australia.     Thev  continue  to 
be  displaced  today  as  vast  tracts  of 
their  land  is  seised  for  the  uranium, 
bauxite,  and  manganese  it  contains. 

the  west :     The  road  SW  from  Darwin  to 
Perth  crosses  4,830  km  of  dry  savanna 
and  desert;  only  a  few  scattered  cattle 
stations  and  small  mining  communities 

break  the  monotony  of  the  now  largely 
sealed  highway.    The  iron  ore  town  of 
Port  Hedland  Is  at  the  halfway  point. 
Stay  in  the  North  West  Guest  House  (A$4) 
if  you  intend  to  spend  the  night. 
Although  Perth's  location  -  2,729  km 
V  of  Adelaide  across  the  treeless 
Nullarbor  Plain  -  makes  it  the  most 
Isolated  major  city  in  the  western 
world,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tlfully  landscaped,  and  an  easy-going 
place  to  live.     The  Swan  River  winds 
alongside  modern  freeways  and  parkland 
to  the  port  of  Freemantle.  Perfect 
white  beaches  framed  by  high  sand  dunes 
and  clear  blue  waters  stretch  N  and  S 
along  the  Indian  Ocean. 

the  south  and  Tasmania:     Most  of 
Australia's  14  million  people  live  in 
the  SE  corner  of  the  continent,  largely 
in  the  state  capitals  of  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  and  Sydney.    Despite  the 
modern  encroachments,  Adelaide  is  still 
charming^  planned  19th  Century  city 
with  its  monuments,  fine  public  build- 
ings, and  gracious  squares,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  luxurious,  continuous 
belt  of  immaculate  parks  and  gardens 
unique  in  the  %forld.    A  tramway  runs 
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from  Victoria  Square  to  the  seaside  at 
Glenelg.    Australia's  largest  wine- 
growing areas  are  near  Adelaide,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  the  picturesque 

Barossa  Valley  65  km  NE,  an  area  in 
large  part  first  settled  by  Germans. 
A  full  40Z  of  the  Auatralian  population 
live  in  the  two  metropolises  of  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  the  state  capitals  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  respective- 
ly.   Melbourne  is  the  financial  hub  of 
Australia;  it  is  also  an  industrial, 
commercial  and  political  center.'  Quaint 
old  trams  rumble  continuously  along  the 
thoroughfares.    The  downtown  area  has  a 
fading  Victorian  air,  which  stands  in 
contrast  to  the  impressive  new  Arts 
Center  and  the  many  parks  and  gardens 
just  across  the  Yarra  River  and  to  the 
E.    The  Museum  and  the  Art  Gallerv  are 
by  far  the  best  in  Australia.  Melbourne 
gets  some  peculiar  changeable  weather 
with  sudden  switches  from  hot  to  cold, 
sunny  to  cloudy  to  rainy,  all  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.    The  nightly 
penguin  parade  at  Philip  Island,  128  km 
SE,  is  a  meTTnirnblp  spectacle,  while  at 
the  former  mining  town  of  Ballarat, 
113  km  W,  there  remain  many  19th  Century 
buildings,  gardens,  and  'attractions' 
including  a  reconstructed,  working  gold 
rush  settlement.    An  overnight  ferry 
runs  S  from  Melbourne  to  Devonport  on 
Tasmania.     Launceston,  the  island's 
second  city  (visit  the  cataract  gorge) 
is  on  the  way  to  the  capital,  Hobart, 
the  second  settlement  to  be  establish- 
ed in  Australia.    Many  histdrical 
remnants  can  be  seen  alongside  the 
H»dem  city.    At  Port  Arthur,  80  km  8B, 
in  S  spellbinding  location,  are  the 
ruins  of  Australia's  most  famous  penal 
colony.    Two  thirds  of  the  way  between 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  is  the  planned 
national  capital,  Canberra,  actually 
quite  an  attractive  and  restful  place 
with  its  long  lake  surrounded  by  parks 
and  government  showpiece  buildings. 
The  War  Memorial  Museum  is  surprising- 
ly good.    SW  of  the  capital  via  Cooma 
lie  the  Snowy  Mountains,  Australia's 
principal  winter  resort,  also  home  of 
the  mighty  Snowy  Mountains  Power 
Project. 
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CAPSULE  AUSSIE  VOCABULARY 


Australians  tend  to  blur  the  syllables 
of  words  into  a  lazy,  nasal  drawl  and 
tack  vowels  onto  the  ends.     They  also 
have  a  penchant  for  shortening  words 
and  phrases  (ex.  tip  for  garbage 
dump,  uni  for  university,  muso  for  mu- 
sician, etc.).     It  has  been  said  that 
Australian  most  closely  resembles 
Cockney,   the  language  of  the  British 
lower  class.     There  are  some  delight- 
fully original  phrases  and  expressions: 
when  you  reach  the  Baak  of  Bourke 
where  the  aroua  fly  baokDczrdB,  you're 

far  outback  as  you  can  get.     If  you 
hear  Bob's  your  mule!  or  She's  apples! ^ 
everything's  okay.     If  an  Aussie  does 
not  catch  what  you  said  immediately, 
you  get:    I  don't  understand  your  jar- 
gon, mate.     Australian  males  are  fre- 
quently trilingual  as  far  as  slang 
goes,  equally  at  home  talking  with 
Englishmen  or  Americans.     The  few 
words  of  Strian  (Australian)  listed 
below  are  only  a  sampling  of  the 
idioms;  there  are  many  others. 


arvo 

barby 

beaut 

billy 

bloody  oath! 
bludge 


this  afternoon 
barbecue 

great,  fantastic, 
anything  good 
a  can  for  boiling 
water 

an  expletive  of  sur- 
prise, disgust,  de- 
light 

to  sponge,  live  at 
the  expense  of 
others 


oese  it  out 

check  it  out 

chcsnpevs 

champagne 

olucky 

mot  her ly 

oluey 

knowl edgeable 

orims 

criminals 

croak 

to  die,  get  killed 

crook 

sick,  faulty,  unwell 

dero 

derelict 

donk 

car  engine 

fair  dinkm 

genuine,  the  real 

thing 

fuckwit 

an  incompetent,  asi- 

nine person 

give  it  a  miss 

bow  out,  pass  it  by 

go  mental 

to  lose  one's  mind 

goodday! 

a  comnon  greeting 

have  a  yam 

chat,  shoot  the  bull 

Joumo 

Journal ist 

moll 

any  loose  young  girl 

plunko 

wine 

plunko  aanp 

flophouse 

reckon 

claim,  think,  guess 

ripper 

beauty 

rollies 

roll-your-own  cigar- 

ettes 

smooth 

clever,  chic,  cool 

spunky 

pretty  or  brainy  girl 

stuck  into  it 

totally  immersed  in 

something 

swag 

backpack,  traveling 

gear 

tai lor-made 

packaged  cigarettes 

tea 

a  meal 

tucker 

food 

uhinge 

to  complain 

yak! 

an  expletive  of  disgust 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

INTRODUCTION 


New  Zealand,  the  Land  of  the  Long  White 
Cloud  (Aotearoa) ,  is  lA  times  larger 
than  the  land  area  of  the  rest  of 
Polynesia  combined.     The  country  is  a 
paradise  for  lovers  of  geography: 
there  are  active  and  dormant  volcanoes, 
geysers,  glaciers,  fiords,  drowned 
river  valleys  and  craters,  glacial  and 
crater  lakes,  caves,  high  mountains, 
and  lonely  coastlines,  all  within  easy 
reach  and  easily  accessible.  This 
varied  and  spectacular  landscape  pre- 
sents opportunities  for  a  great  number 
of  exciting  and  adventuresome  activi- 
ties. 

climate:    Winter  runs  from  June  to 
August  and  heavy  clothing  is  required. 
Dec.   to  Feb.  are  the  best  months  but 
this  is  holiday  time  for  New  Zealanders 
and  many  of  the  cheaper  facilities  will 
be  crowded  or  full.    One  must  plan  on 
camping  frequently  if  one  comes  during 
this  peak  season.    The  best  months  for 
good  weather  and  uncrowded  conditions 
are  Oct.,  Nov.,  March  and  April.  Spring 
and  autumn  are  also  colorful  times  as 
Che  blossoms  bloom  and  leaves  change 
color.    Although  rainfall  is  fairly 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year, 
the  SW  sides  of  both  islands  get  a  lot 
more  rain  than  the  NE  sides.  Auckland 
has  a  changeable  climate:     one  moment 
it's  sunny  with  a  clear  blue  sky,  the 
next  it's  raining. 

history:    The  first  humans  to  reach 
New  Zealand  were  Polynesian  Maoris  from 
Tahiti  or  Rarotonga,  c.  900  A.D.  One 
still  hears  the  story  of  the  legendary 
arrival  of  the  Great  Fleet  of  Migration 
in  1350  A.D.  but  this  is  now  considered 
pure  legend  without  any  archeological 
support.     Life  in  New  Zealand  was  more 
difficult  than  that  in  the  tropics  and 
the  Maoris  evolved  a  more  vigorous. 


aggressive,  energetic  way  of  life. 
Large  houses  were  built  of  timber  and 
the  huge  totara  and  kauri  logs  permit- 
ted the  carving  of  giant  single  canoes. 
Fortified  villages  called  pa  were 
created  with  elaborate  defensive 
systems.    Warfare  and  cannibalism  were 
rife.     During  the  Archaic  Phase,  the 

Maoris  hunted  mcKZS  but  as  the  birds 
became  extinct  it  was  necessary  to 
switch  to  the  cultivation  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  taro,  a  period  known  as 
the  Classic  Phase.     Sweet  potatoes  were 
stored  in  ingenious  underground  pits. 
Taro  had  been  grown  continuously  on  the 
North  Island  where  rnoais  were  scarcer, 
and  after  1500  the  N  became  the  strong- 
hold of  Maori  life,  a  situation  which 
continues  to  this  day. 


Mdorl  facial  tattooing  represented  in 
their  woodcarving 


naterial 
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Peter  Lambert  round- 
ing up  his  sheep  for 
market 


economy:     After  Captain  Cook  made  New 
Zealand  known  to  the  world  in  1768, 
man's  voracious  assault  on  the  environ- 
ment which  began  with  the  moa  hunters 
moved  into  high  gear.     First  came  the 
seal  hunters  (1790-1820),  followed  by 
whalers  ( 1800-1 SAO) ,  each  pursuing  their 
prey  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  The 
kauri  forests  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  North  Island  were  cut  clean  and  the 
insatiable  exploitation  continued  by 
digging  into  the  very  ground  in  search 
of  kauri  gum.    There  was  a  rush  to 
obtain  choice  land  for  farming  after 
New  Zealand  came  under  full  British  rule 
in  18A0.     The  mid-Nineteenth  Century 
saw  a  series  of  Maori  uprisings  on  the 
North  Island  to  protest  the  forced  'sale' 
of  their  lands.     After  1861  gold  was  the 
cry  on  the  South  Island  as  men  rushed 
from  Australia  and  California  to  gouge 
the  metal  from  the  riverbeds.  After 
the  easily  exploited  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, men  settled  down  to  raising 
cattle  and  sheep,  which  became  much 
more  profitable  after  the  introduction 
of  refrigerated  transportation  in  1882. 
Meat  took  its  place  beside  wool.  Today 
green  fields  full  of  sheep  are  still  a 
dominant  feature  of  much  of  the  land- 
scape but  heavy  fertilization  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  that  way  and,  as  cheap 
phosphates  from  Nauru  become  exhausted, 
different  crops  will  have  to  be  intro- 
duced.    This  has  already  begun  around 
Tauranga  and  will  spread  across  the 
North  Island  in  the  years  to  come.  A 
more  ominous  development  is  the  move  by 


multinational  corporations  to  exploit 
New  Zealand's  rich  hydroelectric  poten- 
tial for  industrialization,  thus  alter- 
ing the  traditional  agriculturally-based 
economy.     New  Zealand  is  still  far  from 
being  a  New  Jersey-style  industrial 
wasteland  but  the  seeds  are  there. 
There  is  also  a  scheme  for  the  rape  of 
the  primeval  beech  forests  of  the  South 
Island's  W  coast. 

the  people;     In  an  area  larger  than 
Britain,  there  are  only  3  million  people. 
New  Zealanders  pride  themselves  on  the 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  any 
official  racism  in  their  country, 
except  against  the  Chinese.    Moaris  are 
accepted  everywhere  and  given  equal  or 
better  opportunities  than  whites.  What 
isn't  as  evident  is  that  the  Maoris 
were  only  given  the  opportunity  to 
adopt  the  whiteman's  civilization 
after  their  own  had  been  destroyed 
It's  sad  that  the  place  where  you  see 
the  greatest  concentrations  of  Maoris 
today  are  the  pubs  on  the  North  Island. 
Maori  women  have  an  Incidence  of  lung 
cancer  7  times  higher  than  white  women, 
largely  due  to  socializing  in  these 
bars.     You  sometimes  hear  New  Zealand- 
ers comment  on  the  number  of  Polynesians 
living  in  Auckland  and  the  government 
organizes  sporadic  crackdowns  on 
'illegal'  immigrants.    This  is  rather 
ironic  when  you  consider  who  was  there 
first  and  who  It  was  who  came  half  way 
around  the  world  to  take  other  people's 
land.    Nevertheless,  mixing  and  even 
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Intermarriage  between  pakeha  (white) 
and  Maori  is  fairly  common  and  the  sit- 
uation could  be  a  lot  worse.  Overseas 
visitors  will  find  New  Zealanders  a 
very  friendly,  hospitable  people,  much 
gentler  and  more  reserved  than  their 
brash  and  brazen  Aussie  cousins.  They 
are  a  very  likeable  people. 

art  and  crafts;    Maori  art  is  outstand- 
ing for  its  huge,  deeply-cut  plank 
woodcarvings  incorporating  the  same 
curvilinear  designs  used  in  their  facial 
tattoos.     Nowhere  else  in  Polynesia  was 
woodcarving  done  on  so  monumental  a 
scale.    Maori  artists  once  made  excel- 
lent small  greenstone  carvings.  The 
tilted  face  {manaia)  of  the  tikis  was 
a  unique  characteristic  of  this  art. 
Copies  are  now  mass  produced  on  machines 
by  pakehaa.     The  native  flax  was  once 
woven  into  cloaks  and  often  covered 
with  kiwi  feathers.     Some  traditional 
handicrafts  are  still  made  at  the  Maori 
Arts  and  Crafts  Institute  at  Rotorua. 
It's  ludicrous  to  observe  that  the 
polished  items  in  the  showcases  at  the 
Institute,  which  roost  tourists  end  up 
looking  at  and  buying,  are  machine  made. 
The  real  handmade  articles  on  the  wall 
behind  the  counter  usually  go  unnoticed. 
Most  of  the  souvenirs  for  sale  in  shops 
around  the  country  are  fakes  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Maoris.  Maori 
dancing  features  the  twirling  poi  balls 
and  gentle  movements  of  the  women,  and 
the  fierce  and  defiant  war  dances  of 
the  men. 


Maori  greenstone  pendant  with  tilted  face 
motif  {manaia) 


Che  flightless  kiwi 


flora  and  fauna;    New  Zealand's  long 
isolation  accounts  for  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  mammals,  the  only 
land-based  examples  of  which  were  the 
long  and  short  tailed  bats.  Apart 
from  native  frogs  and  snails,  the  only 
animal  of  note  is  the  tautara  (on  the 
5c  coin),  a  reptile  of  ancient  lineage 
found  on  the  islands  in  the  Cook  Strait 
Birdllfe  was  more  abundant,  the  best 
known  being  the  many  unusual  flightless 
birds.    The  moa,  the  largest  bird  that 
ever  lived,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  nocturnal  kiwi,  however,  with  its 
long  beak  and  round  feathery  body  is 
still  common.     Not  so  lucky  are  the 
kakapo ^  a  large  green  nocturnal  owl 
parrot,  and  its  neighbor  the  takahe, 
together  facing  imminent  extinction  on 
the  SW  side  of  the  South  Island.  Due 
to  its  ability  to  adapt  to  the  environ- 
ment of  man,  the  smaller  pukeko  has 
fared  much  better  than  the  takahc ^  to 
which  it  bears  a  superficial  resem- 
blance.    The  ueka  is  another  flightless 
bird  which  may  survive.     Of  the  native 
birds  with  the  ability  to  fly,  the  most 
distinctive  are  the  kea  (on  the  $10 
bill),  a  large,  dull-green  alpine 
parrot  found  on  the  South  Island,  and 
it's  slightly  smaller  North  Island 
cousin,  the  kaka.     New  Zealand's  indig- 
enous flora  and  fauna  has  suffered  con- 
siderable competition  from  introduced 
species  which  now  predominate  in  many 
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soaring  over  the  spectacular  New  Zealand  Alps 


areas.    The  large  black  and  white  birds 
which  attack  hitchhikers  are  magpies, 
introduced  from  Australia.  Bothersome 
Indian  myna  birds  are  common,  and  many 
plant-destroying  mammals  have  been 
introduced.    Among  the  trees,  the  koichxzi 
(on  the  2c  coin)  is  noted  for  its  pendu- 
lant  yellow  flowers  which  bloom  in  the 
spring.     The  slow-growing  hardwoods 
such  as  kauris  totava^  r-imi,  and  rata, 
are  all  now  much  less  ubiquitous  than 
they  were.     Cabbage  trees  are  often 
seen,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
ferns  from  the  tiny  filmy  ferns  2  cm 
high,  to  large  tree  ferns. 


New  Zealand  will  take  you  almost  any- 
where on  the  North  Island  and  through- 
out r.juch  of  the  South  Island,  although 
the  Southern  Alps,  where  flying  is  the 
most  thrilling,  are  not  covered.  Places 
of  special  interest  to  visitors  such  as 
Kerikerl  (Bay  of  Islands),  Mount  Cook, 
Queens town,  Te  Anau,  and  Mil ford  Sound 
are  serviced  by  Mount  Cook  Airlines. 
Their  Kiwi  Air  Pass  costs  considerably 
more  than  the  Air  New  Zealand  Air  Pass 
and  must  also  be  purchased  outside  N.Z. 
If  you'jre  buying  individual  tickets, 
ask  about  stand-by  fares  on  both 
airlines. 


INTERNAL  TRANSPORT 

by  air;     Air  New  Zealand  has  an  Air 
Pass  permitting  unlimited  travel  on 
Air  New  Zealand's  domestic  routes  for 
14  days  (NZ$199)  or  21  days  (NZ$299). 
The  Pass  must  be  bought  abroad  and 
claimed  within  7  days  of  your  arrival 
in  the  country;  also  you  can't  book 
flights  more  than  2  days  ahead.  Air 


by  bus:     More  down  to  earth  is  the 
railway's  Tourist  Pass  which  costs 
NZ$110  for  14  days  of  unlimited  travel 
on  trains,  ferries,  and  railway  buses 
throughout  the  country.  Additional 
days  can  be  purchased  at  $7.50  each. 
The  Tourist  Pass  is  not  available  from 
Dec.  15  to  April  15  and  is  not 
valid  for  sightseeing  tours  or  suburban 
buses.     It  does,  however,  get  you  a 
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sleeper  between  Auckland  and  Wellington 
with  a  free  breakfast.    Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary  on  all  trains  and 
buses.    Make  sure  these  are  written 
into  your  ticket,  otherwise  you  may  end 
up  with  no  reservation.     The  NZRRS 
(railway  buses)  guarantees  you  a  seat 
on  any  bus  if  you  reserve  72  hours  in 
advance-     Although  no  complete  railway 
or  bus  timetable  Is  available,  there  Is 
a  small  red  folder  titled   'New  Zealand 
Railway  Timetable  of  Principle  Services 
for  Tourists  and  Holidaymakers'  which 
outlines  many  of  the  services.  Insist 
upon  being  given  a  copy  of  this  when 
you  buy  your  Tourist  Pass.     The  railway's 
Tourist  Pass  doesn't  cover  travel  between 
Taupo  and  Napier,  nor  can  you  use  it  to 
visit  Nelson  or  Mount  Cook  on  the  South 
Island,  but  most  of  the  other  places 
you'll  want  to  visit  are  covered.  If 
you  plan  to  do  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
South  Island  and  then  travel  straight 
back  to  Auckland,  the  pass  definitely 
saves  you  money.     It's  probably  wiser, 
however,  to  travel  Auckland-Rotorua- 
Napier-Wanganui-Wellington  on  individual 
tickets  so  you  don't  feel  rushed.  Begin 
using  your  pass  with  an  early  morning 
ferry  ride  to  Plcton.    YHA  members  get 
a  10%  discount  on  train  tickets  (but  not 
on  the  Tourist  Pass)  by  using  a  voucher 
available  from  the  YHA  office  and  some 
hostels      Mount  Cook  Landlines  has  a 
'Kiwi  Coach  Pass'  valid  for  unlimited 
bus  travel  but,  unlike  the  railway 


Tourist  Pass,  this  must  be  purchased 
outside  N.Z.    The  'Kiwi  Pass'  costs 
about  the  same  as  the  railway's  Tourist 
Pass  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
valid  on  both  the  NZRRS  and  private  bus 
routes  (but  not  on  trains  and  ferries) 
and  is  available  year  round.     In  the 
U.S.,  contact  Mount  Cook  Lines,  Ste. 
718,   510  W  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90014. 

other:    Moa  Trek  Ltd.,  30  St.  Hellers 
Bay  Rd.,  Auckland  5  (tel.  555698)  runs 
3-week  package  tours  aimed  at  young 
people  under  30.    For  less  than  NZ$600 
you  get  to  see  all  the  country's  high- 
lights from  top  to  bottom  with  trans- 
portation, accommodation,  and  food 
included.     Finally,  hitching  is  fairly 
easy  on  the  North  Island  and  down  the  E 
side  of  the  South  Island,  but  it  can 
get  slow  along  the  W  coast.    You  may  be 
forced  to  take  buses  over  the  less 
traveled  stretches.     Still,  it's  an 
excellent  cheap  way  to  see  the  country 
and  meet  the  people. 


PRACTICALITIES 

getting  there:    Although  Auckland  is 
the  main  port  of  entry,  Christchurch 
is  fast  becoming  an  excellent  alterna- 
tive.   Air  Pacific  may  soon  have  direct 
flights  from  Nandi  to  Christchurch,  and 
it  is  already  possible  to  fly  direct 


the  ferry  from  Wel- 
lington lands  at 
Plcton,  port  of  entry 
for' the  South  Island 
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frcm  Chrlstditircti  to  Australia.    Try  to 
include  it  as  a  free  stopover,  or  enter 
at  Auckland  and  leave  from  Chrlstchurch. 
Crulae  ships  take  passengers  from 
Auckland  to  Sydney  for  about  1IZ$270  OW 
if  th«ra*8  room. 


acconimodat ion :    The  best  budget  accom- 
modation is  provided  by  the  excellent 
natwork  of  youth  hostels  and  you'll 
find  thom  in  almost  every  town  for  about 
$4  a  night.    You  must  be  a  member  so 
join  the  THA  for  $12  a  year  at  36 
Cuatoms  St.  E. ,  Auckland.    Worth  con- 
sidering also  are  the  njotor  camps  where 
you  get  a  place  to  pitch  a  tent  in  the 
auHMr,  or  a  cheap  caibln  (about  $5  pp) 
if  it's  too  cold  to  sleep  outside  - 
particularly  good  for  couples.  There 
are  YlfCA's  and  YWCA's  in  some  cities 
and  these  eyerage  $10  for  a  single  room. 
The  English  influence  Is  evident  in  the 
comfortable  guesthouses  and  private 
hotels  offering  bed  and  breakfast  for 
about  $10  pp.    For  extra  comfort  look 
for  motel  flats  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  plastic  American-style  motels) 
where  you  get  all  the  amenities  of  home 
for  about  $20  double.     From  Dec.   to  Feb. 
acconnnodation  can  be  very  tight  in  the 
tourist  centers  and  you  should  plan  on 
camping  unless  youWe  booked  in  advance. 

food:    The  best  meals  in  New  Zealand 
are  based  on  lamb,  beef,  and  dairy 
products*    Fish  and  chips  are  available 
everywhere  to  fill  vour  stomach.  A 
favorite  lunch  for  Kiwis  is  sandwiches 
made  from  spaghetti  or  pork  and  beans. 

Tohevi  clnm  soup  is  a  local  gourmet 
treat,  now  quite  rare  since  the  clams 
are  protected.    For  deasert  try 
pavlova,  which  is  made  of  beaten  and 
baked  egg  tihites. 


money:    Only  $100  in  N.Z.  currency 
notes  may  be  brought  in  or  taken  out 
of  the  country.    Change  excess  N.Z. 
dollars  into  the  currency  of  the  next 
country  on  your  itinerary  before  you 
depsrt.  unless  you're  going  to  the  Cook 
Islands  where  N.Z.  dollars  are  used. 
Banking  hours  are  1000-1600,  Mon.-Frl., 
with  banks  open  longer  at  the  interna- 
tional airports.    The  degradiog  custom 
of  tipping  is  unkmnm  in  Meir  Zealmnd. 

visas;    Citizens  of  Commonwealth 
countries  are  allowed  entry  without  a 

visa  provided  their  skin  is  white  (*of 
European  ancestry').     Other  Commonwealth 
citizens  must  obtain  clearance  in 
advance.   Aussies  and  Kiwis  can  work 

nnd   live  freely   in  enrVi  fitbor*': 

countries.    Customs  officers  are  on 
the  lookout  for  any  sort  of  plant  or 

Insect  matter  which  might  damage  N.Z. 
agriculture.     Dried  or  preserved  foods 
are  especially  suspect.    Fresh  fruit 
Will  be  kept  in  quarantine  several  days. 
All  shoes  and  boots  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  embarking  for  N.Z. 

conduct;    New  Zealand  is  a  trouble-free 
place  to  travel  in  for  single  women  and 
couples.    The  hassles  are  few  and  the 
people  warm  and  friendly.    Thefts  are 
rare:     bus  station  employees  tell  you 
to  leave  your  bag  unattended  in  a 
corner  of  the  station;  it'll  still  be 
there  when  you  come  back  a  few  houra 
Inter   (although  it's  safer  to  fasten  it 
down  with  a  snail  bicycle  lock) .  Be 
careful  walking  around  for,  unlike  the 
practice  in  most  countries,  in  N.Z. 
cars  have  the  right  of  way  over  pedes- 
trians and  they  may  not  stop  ! 

shopping :    Most  shops  stay  open  late  on 
Thurs.  or  Fri.  evening  but  close  on  Sat. 
and  Sun.  Dairies  are  open  every  day 
until  about  1900.    Film  is  expensive  in 
N.Z.  so  bring  your  own  (5  roll  official 
limit). 

Information :    Look  for  the  PRO  (Public 
Relations  Office)  in  larger  towna  for 
mapa  and  brochures.    A  good  budget 

guide  to  the  country  is  New  Zealand  -  a 
travp.!  Rurv'--:^  kit  by  Tony  Wheeler 
(Lonely  Planet  Publications)  but  make 
sure  you  get  the  1980  edition.  There 
is  an  older,  much  poorer  book  still  on 
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sale  in  some  places.    Tony  picks  up 
where  I  leave  off. 

Auckland  International  Airport  (AKL) ; 
23  km  S  of  dovmtown  Auckland.    The  bus 
to  the  City  terminal  on  the  Quay  oper- 
ates Mon.-Sat.  064  5-2145  and  Sun.  07A5- 
2145,  with  a  departure  every  30  minutes 
($3).     There  is  also  a  shuttle  bus  over 
to  the  domestic  terminal  (70c),  but 
it's  only  about  900  m  away  and  you  could 
easily  walk  it  if  you're  traveling 
light.    There  is  no  airport  bus  after 
21A5,  so  if  you  arrive  on  a  late  flight, 
you'll  either  have  to  hitch  into  town, 
take  a  taxi  ($13) ,  or  sleep  at  the 
airport.    Another  alternative  is  to 
walk  3  km  up  George  Bolt  to  Massey  Road 
and  if  you  haven't  managed  to  hitch  a 
ride  by  then  (very  unlikely)  catch  a 
bus  opposite  the  Regal  Polynesian  Inn. 
Look  for  Mangere  bus  with  a  3  digit 
number  beginning  32-  or  33-,  fare  $1 
peak,  60c  off-peak  periods.    This  bus 


goes  to  the  city  bus  station  behind  the 
Central  Post  Office  and  you  can  use  it 
again  to  get  out  of  town  on  the  way  to 
the  airport.     Going  towards  the  airport, 
if  you're  coming  from  the  S  and  want  to 
avoid  Auckland,  get  off  the  bus  at 
Papatoetoe  and  take  a  taxi  from  there 
(10  km).    The  tourist  information 
counter  is  right  there  just  as  you  come 
out  of  customs.    There  is  also  an 
Automobile  Assn.  counter  but  only 
members  may  use  their  services  (bring 
your  card  if  you  have  one) .    The  bank 
is  open  for  all  arrivals  and  departures 
and  there  are  coin  lockers  just  outside 
the  terminal  (50c).     More  coin  lockers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  City  Terminal 
(50c),  or  you  can  leave  your  bag  at  the 
YHA  office,  36  Customs  St.  E.  (Mon.- 
Fri.  0830-1600)  for  20c.    The  airport 
is  open  24  hours  a  day,  there  are  duty- 
free shops  in  the  departure  lounge, 
and  NZ$2  departure  tax  is  charged 
(N.Z.  passport  holders  pay  $25). 


Che  cable  car  is  a  cheap,  convenient  link  between 
dovmtown  Wellington  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens 
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ARRIVING  IN  AUCKLAND 

stay ;    There  are  2  youth  hostels  In 
Auckland.    One  Is  at  7  Princes  St. 
(tel.  370258)  within  walking  distance 
of  the  City  Terminal  and  Central  Post 
Office;  the  other  at  5a  Oaklands  Rd., 
Mount  Eden  (tel.  603975),  some  A  km  S 
(bus  273  or  27A) .     The  Mount  Eden 
hostel  is  a  dollar  cheaper.    The  YMCA 
on  Pitt  St.  has  single  rooms  for  men 
and  women,  $47.50  a  week  Including  all 
meals.     Cheap  weekly  rooms  are  listed 
in  the   'Board  and  Residence'  classified 
column  of  the  Neu  ZeaZand  Herald. 

food :    The  Student  Union  beside  Albert 
Park  is  a  lively  place  to  eat,  gather 
information,  and  mix  at  lunchtime. 

information;    The  Government  Tourist 
Office,  99  Queen  St.   (open  Mon.-Thurs. 
0831-1700,  Fri.  0830-2030)  is  run  on  a 
commercial  basis  competing  with  private 
travel  agencies  and  is  of  little  help. 
But  pick  up  their  This  Month  in 
Auaklandt  a  useful  publication.  The 
Automobile  Assn.  on  Windham  St.  is  very 
helpful,  but  you  must  be  a  member  of 
an  affiliated  AA  club  or  pay  $8.50 
for  a  temporary  6  month  membership. 
In  exchange  you  get  a  huge  stack  of 


informative  material  almost  worth  the 
money.     Excellent  detailed  maps  of  New 
Zealand  are  for  sale  at  the  Map  Sales 
Room,  Dept.  of  Lands  and  Survey,  11th 
floor.  State  Insurance  Bldg.,  Queen 
and  Wakefield  Sts.   (open  Mon.-Fri. 
0800-1600).     The  YHA  office  at  36 
Customs  St.  E.,  has  a  booklet  listing 
all  the  youth  hostels  in  N.Z.  ($1). 
Vintage  Books,  11  Lorne  St.,  has  a 
large  selection  of  second-hand  books 
including  many  on  N.Z.  and  the  Pacific. 
For  British,  Australian,  and  N.Z.  hydro 
graphic  charts  try  Trans  Pacific  Marine 
29-31  Port  St.    Environmentalists  should 
contact  Greenpeace,   121  Symonds  St. 

SEEING  THE  NORTH  ISLAND 

Auckland  and  Northland;    Most  visitors 
arrive  in  Auckland,  the  largest  city 
and  home  to  over  a  quarter  of  New 
Zealand's  population.     Although  its 
location  is  interesting,  the  city's 
only  outstanding  attraction  is  the  War 
Memorial  Museum  which  is  set  in  a  large 
park.    This  museum  provides  a  good 
introduction  to  the  culture  of  the 
Maori,  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of 
Oceanic  art.     241  km  N  of  Auckland  is 
Paihla,  center  of  a  district  full  of 
historical  and  scenic  interest.     It  was 
here  at  the  Waitangi  Treaty  House  that 
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cannibal  ism:     '  Cjim  i b.i I  ism  is 
traced  from  ond  to  end  of  the 
Pacific,  froB  the  Marquesas 
to  Hew  Guinea,  f r<ai  New  4ea- 

l.ind  to  H.1W3  i  !  .     How  shall  wi' 
account  tor  the  universality 
of  the  practice  over  so  vast 
an  area*  aaong  people  of  auch 
vaxying  civilization,  and  with 
intermixture,  of  such 
different  blood?    Wliat  circum- 
stance is  ccmraon  to  then  all, 
but  that  thejr  lived  on  ialanda 
deatitate,  and  very  nearly  so, 
of  animal  food?     I  can  never 
find  it   in  my  appetite  tliat 
man  was  meant  to  live  on  vege- 
tablea  only.    Md  to  thla  the 
evftdcncea  of  over-population 
and  imminent  famine  already 
adduced,  and  I  think  we  see 
scNDe  ground  of  indulgence  for 
the  ialand  cannibal. ' 


atMOiiVtt 

-lie  \\ 

RAITAIA  ' 


Robert  Louis  Steven 
In  the  South  Seas 


SOUTH 
PAOFK 

ocaut 


MnVATt  Bin  LINCS 
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Marine  Parade,  Napier 

Maori  chiefs  signed  an  agreement  in 
1840  bringing  N.Z.  under  British  rule. 
A  short  ferry  ride  across  the  bay  from 
Paihia  is  Russell,  the  earliest  settle- 
ment in  N.Z.  and  a  well-preserved  link 
to  the  country's  past.     Both  towns  are 
set  on  the  lovely  Bay  of  Islands  which 
is  fully  accessible  by  daily  sightsee- 
ing cruises.    There  is  an  outstanding 
excursion  out  of  Paihia  or  Kaltaia  to 
Cape  Reinga  and  along  Ninety  Mile  Beach. 

from  Rotorua  to  Napier:     SE  of  Auckland 
is  the  well-known  thermal  and  lake 
region  around  Rotorua.     Between  Auckland 
and  Rotorua  visit  the  Waitomo  Caves 
where  N.Z.  glow  worms  can  be  observed. 


or  see  them  without  charge  on  the  way 
home  from  the  pub  at  Franz  Josef.  The 
smell  of  sulphur  drifts  across  Rotorua, 
the  major  tourist  center  of  the  North 
Island,  where  Maori  culture  is  marketed 
as  nowhere  else.     One  excursion  that 
should  not  be  missed  is  the  full-day 
Waimangu  Round  Trip  which  includes  2 
boat  rides,  a  visit  to  a  beautiful 
thermal  area,  views  of  Mt.  Tarawera, 
and  entrance  to  a  buried  Maori  village. 
With  its  good  facilities,  many  attrac- 
tions, and  numerous  mineral  hot  springs, 
Rotorua  is  a  fine  place  to  relax.  Right 
in  the  very  center  of  the  North  Island 
is  Lake  Taupo,  the  largest  in  the 
country.    There  is  outstanding  trout 
fishing  here,  and  just  to  the  S  in  the 
mountains  of  Tongariro  National  Park, 
is  the  ski  resort  of  Chateau.  On 
Hawke  Bay  to  the  E  in  wine-making 
country  is  the  very  pleasant  seaside 
town  of  Napier  with  its  botanical 
gardens,  lookouts,  museum,  and  Marine 
Parade.    Napier  is  a  base  from  which 
to  visit  the  gannet  colony  at  Cape 
Kidnappers  (Oct. -March) . 

towards  Wellington;     The  town  of 
Wanganui,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wanganui  River  on  the  SW  side  of  the 
Island,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  N.Z.  and  its  fine  museum  provides 
an  additional  reason  for  visiting.  The 
view  from  Durie  Hill  is  superb  with 
the  perfect  volcanic  cone  of  Mount 
Egmont  (2,518  m)  in  view.     Windy  Well- 
ington, the  capital  of  N.Z.  and  termi- 
nus of  the  Plcton  ferry  to  the  South 
Island,  is  worth  a  stop  for  its  Nation- 
al Museum,  housing  a  large  Pacific  and 
Maori  collection,  the  Botanical  Gardens 
reached  by  funicular  from  Lambton  Quay, 
and  the  Otari  Plant  Museum  at  Wilton,  a 
large  reserve  full  of  indigenous  plant- 
life.    The  Alexander  Turnbull  Library 
is  an  important  resource  center  for 
students  of  Oceania. 
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It's  3^  hours  on  the  efficient  inter- 
island  ferry  from  Wellington  to  Picton. 
It  is  possible  to  catch  a  bus  W  to  the 
resort  town  of  Nelson,  then  continue 
down  the  W  coast  from  there,  but  most 
people  go  straight  down  to  Christchurch 
the  same  day.    And  for  good  reason  for 
Christchurch  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful  and  enjoyable  city  in  N.Z., 
as  well  as  the  most  purposely  English 
city  outside  the  U.K.  Christchurch 
has  historic  buildings,  gardens, 
museums,  and  even  a  series  of  enter- 
taining soapbox  orators  in  Cathedral 
Square  at  noontime  (Mon.-Fri.).  It 
warms  the  soul  to  stroll  along  the  Avon 
River  and  there  is  a  good  bus  tour  over 
to  the  port  city  of  Lyttelton,  with  a 
harbor  cruise  inclusive  in  the  price 
of  the  tour. 


the  notorious  Wizard  of  Christchurch 


the  west  coast;    The  magnificent 
Southern  Alps  form  a  razorback  chain 
down  the  W  side  of  the  South  Island 
culminating  in  Mount  Cook  (3,764  m) . 
The  township  of  Mount  Cook  is  a  base 
for  hiking  trails,  trips  to  the  Tasman 
Glacier,  and  dazzling  views  of  the 
mountains.    Franz  Josef  and  Fox 
glaciers  are  on  the  W  side  of  the 
range  and  no  alpine  glaciers  in  the 
world  come  closer  to  the  sea  at  this 
latitude  than  these.    The  bus  from 
Christchurch  winds  over  Arthur's  Pass 
to  Franz  Josef,  a  convenient  base  for 


visitors.     It's  a  full  day  on  foot  from 
Franz  Josef  up  to  Robert's  Point  and 
back,  although  there  are  organized 
tours  to  the  glacier  for  the  less 
ambitious. 

the  southern  lakes  and  Fiordland;  Back 
across  Haast  Pass  one  enters  the  South 
Island  lake  district,  the  beds  of 
which  were  dug  by  other  glaciers  mil- 
lennia ago.    Wanaka,  Queenstown,  and 
Te  Anau  are  the  main  centers,  each  with 
its  own  attractions.    Wanaka  is  the  less 
touristed  and  quietest,  a  good  place  to 
relax.    The  eastern  side  of  the  Alps  is 
drier  and  lacks  the  dense  forests  which 
are  a  feature  of  the  W.,  offering 
sweeping  vistas.    Queenstown  is  the 
tourist  center  of  the  South  Island  and 
there  are  numerous  activities  and 
'attractions'  set  up  to  separate  you 
from  your  money,  or  you  can  just  walk 
around  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery 
and  pay  nothing.    There  is  an  excellent 
half  day  hike  to  the  top  of  Queenstown 
Hill,  or  a  full  day  one  up  to  Ben 
Lomond.     Both  afford  a  complete  view 
of  the  whole  vicinity.     Deep  fiords 
(also  glacier-made)  penetrate  the 
mountains  of  the  SW  coast.  Milford 
Sound  is  the  most  spectacular,  and 
sightseeing  launches  connect  with 
buses  from  Queenstown  and  Te  Anau 
which  come  in  along  a  breathtaking 
road.    A  more  expensive  trip  to  Doubtful 
Sound  can  also  be  made  for  around  $A0. 

Southland  to  Dunedin;     Invercargill , 
at  the  S  end  of  the  island,  is  mainly 
noted  for  its  massive  aluminum  smelter 
sustained  by  the  hydropower  of  Fiordland. 
It  is  also  a  stopover  on  the  way  to 
Stewart  Island,  where  people  go  to  get 
away  from  it  all.    Although  it  began  as 
a  Scottish  settlement,  the  city  of 
Dunedin  is  now  typical  of  New  Zealand  - 
a  mixture  of  old  and  new  In  rolling  hill 
country  350  km  S  of  Christchurch.  Old 
churches,  mansions,  and  museums  grace 
the  streets,  while  the  long  harbor 
flanks  the  engaging  Otago  Peninsula, 
sprinkled  with  a  number  of  places  well 
worth  visiting.     But  plans  to  build  a 
multimillion  dollar  aluminum  smelter 
at  Aramoana  Point  have  enveloped  Dunedin 
in  a  whirl  of  controversy. 
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OUTDOORS  NEW  ZEALAND 


The  country's  rich  geography  and  adven- 
turesome people  combine  to  offer  a 
range  of  unusual  exciting  sports  rarely 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  such 
abundance:     fishing,  skiing,  river 
rafting,  jet  boats,  aerial  sightseeing, 
float  and  ski  planes,  helicopters,  and 
hang  gliding.     Excellent  surfing  is 
possible  off  the  beaches  of  the  W  coast 
of  the  North  Island.    New  Zealand  has 
a  fine  series  of  National  Parks,  most 
with  well-maintained  trails,  informa- 
tion centers,  and  other  facilities. 
Unlike  their  American  counterparts, 
many  are  easily  accessible  by  public 
transport;  during  spring  and  autumn 
when  the  weather  is  good  they  are  also 
almost  deserted  -  an  outstanding  refuge 
for  naturalists.     None  charge  for  admis- 
sion. 


trekking:     New  Zealand  Is  world  famous 
for  its  spectacular  hiking  trails  and 
the  best  known  of  these  is  the  Milford 


Track,  from  the  northern  tip  of  Lake 
Te  Anau  to  Milford  Sound.     You  first 
need  a  permit  from  the  National  Park 
headquarters  (write  Box  29,  Te  Anau, 
and  give  the  number  in  your  party  and 
the  exact  date  you  wish  to  begin).  To 
walk  the  Track,  which  is  open  Nov.- 
April,  takes  4  days.     Less  crowded  and 
easier  to  organize  is  the  equally 
impressive  Routeburn  Track,  from  the 
top  of  Lake  Wakatipu  in  the  Queenstown 
area,  to  the  road  between  Te  Anau  and 
Milford  Sound.    There  is  also  the 
Heaphy  Track  between  Collingwood  and 
Karamea  on  the  NW  corner  of  the  South 
Island,  and  the  Abel  Tasman  Coast  Track 
just  NW  of  Nelson.     On  the  North  Island 
the  most  rewarding  hikes  are  the 
Ketetahi  Track  in  Tongariro  National 
Park,  and  the  Waikaremoana  Track  around 
the  W  end  of  the  lake  between  Rotorua 
and  Wairoa.     For  more  detailed  infor- 
mation consult  New  Zealand  -  a  travel 
survival  kit  by  Tony  Wheeler  (1980 
edition)  or  the  respective  National 
Park  authorities. 


Lake  Hayes  near  Queenstovm  on  New  Zealand's  South  Island 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  8  mighty  volcanic  islands  of  Hawaii 
Stretch  across  the  Central  Pacific  Ocean 
along  a  585  km  axis.    Hagnlflcent  white 
beaches  alternate  with  soaring  sea 
cliffs  and  Inland  there  is  a  tremendous 
variety  of  landscapes  as  islands  vary 
in  age,  and  mountains  create  rain 
shadows  which  paint  them  green  on  one 
side,  brown  on  the  other.    There  are 
inpresslve  waterfalls,  valleys,  deserts, 
and  forests.     Perhaps  only  the  Society 
Islands  can  compare  with  Hawaii,  though 
Hawaii  is  much  larger  and  grander. 
Those  who  never  get  beyond  Honolulu  nay 
find  this  hard  to  believe,  but  the 
traveler  through  the  Neighbor  Islands 
will  come  to  understand  why  Captain  Cook 
considered  Vawall  his  greatest  discov- 
ery.    There  is  magic  in  Hawaii.  In 
1908  Mark  Twain  called  them  'the  love- 
liest fleet  of  Islands  that  lies  anchor- 
ed In  any  ocean.'     Adventurers  like 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Jack  London 
were  Joined  by  James  Michener,  all  ex- 
tolling the  legend  of  Old  Hawaii.  Today 
the  legend  is  beginning  to  fade  as 


reports  of  crime,  hostility,  and  the 
tourist  glut  filter  back.  Powerful 
forces  have  net  and  clashed  on  these 

shores,  and  wave  after  wave  of  chani;c 
has  swept  across  the  islands  engulfing 
the  old  in  the  new.    Now  the  cancer  of 
development  cats  deeper  and  faster  Into 
this  shoreline,  hut  the  magic  remains, 
waiting  for  those  with  the  vision  and 
tenacity  to  find  It. 

the  land:  The  'Conveyor  Belt  Theory* 
explains  the  origin  oi  the  2,500-kin- 
long  Hawaiian  Chain:    a  crack  opened 
in  the  floor  of  the  sea  and  volcanic 
material  escaped  upwards.     Hawaii  sits 
on  the  so-called  Pacific  Plate  which 
aoves  to  the       3  to  8  cm  a  year.  As 
the  volcanoes  disconnected  with  the 
crack,  new  volcanoes  appeared  to  the 
SE,  and  the  islands  were  carried  away 
from  the  cleft  in  the  earth's  crust 
from  which  they  were  born.  Weathering 
is  farthest  advanced  on  the  old  island 
of  Kauai  with  Its  spectacular  canyons, 
but  to  the  NW  there  are  sons  30  Islands 


HAHAII  AT  A  CLANCE 


population 

area 

highest 

(1978) 

(sq  km)  point  (m 

Niihau 

266 

189 

390 

Kauai 

34,400 

1,432 

1,598 

Oahu 

719.600 

1,572 

1,231 

Holokal 

6,400 

676 

1,511 

Lana  i 

2,100 

362 

1  .027 

Kahoolawe 

nil 

116 

450 

Maul 

52,900 

1,885 

3,055 

HawaU 

80,900 

10,458 

4,205 

896,366 

16,690 

THE 
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the  murder  of  Capt.  James  Cook  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,   1779;     Capt.  Cook  was  first  sent 
to  Tahiti  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  disc 

and  reefs  in  the  chain  which  have 
almost  eroded  to  sea  level.  Island- 
building  continues  on  the  young  island 
of  Hawaii  with  its  active  volcanoes. 

climate:    The  prevailing  winds  and 
ocean  currents  strike  the  N  and  E 
sides  of  the  islands,  creating  steep 
cliffs  (pali) y  underwater  drop-offs 
and  ledges.     The  leeward  sides  are 
gentler,  with  the  beaches  sloping  grad- 
ually off  into  the  sea.     Because  of  the 
winds,  the  W  .sides  of  the  islands  are 
always  much  drier  than  the  E.  The 
seasons  don't  have  as  much  meaning  in 
Hawaii  as  they  do  elsewhere,  although 
winter  is  somewhat  cooler  and  sometimes 
there  is  torrential  rainfall.  Hawaii 
has  high  mountains  and  nighttime  tempera- 
tures drop  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as 
you  attain  altitude.     The  peak  tourist 
seasons  are  winter  (Dec.   to  March)  and 
summer  holiday  time  (July  and  August). 
If  you  come  during  the  other  months 
you  will  enjoy  bigger  discounts  and 
smaller  crowds. 

• 

history ;     It  is  believed  that  the  Poly- 
nesians found  Hawaii  not  once  but  at 


of  the  sun  in  1769.    Cook's  murder  took 
place  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  result 
of  a  fatal  series  of  misunderstandings  be- 
tween Englishmen  and  Hawalians. 

least  twice.    The  stone  adzes  of  Hawaii 
have  been  classified  into  two  groups: 
adzes  of  the  earlier  group  resemble 
those  of  the  Marquesans,  while  the 
later  adzes  look  like  those  of  the 
Society  Islands  (Tahiti).     The  Mar- 
quesans may  have  come  between  500-700 
AD,  while  the  Tahitians  arrived  between 
1100-1300  AD.    The  old  culture  of 
Hawaii  was  a  blend  of  these  two  strains. 
The  arrival  of  Captain  Cook  in  1778 
initiated  the  destruction  of  that 
culture.     Soon  after  Cook's  arrival,  a 
new  Hawaiian  monarchy  was  born  as 
Kamehameha  I  unified  the  islands  under 
his  control.    He  died  in  1819  and 
within  months  his  successor,  Kamehameha 
II,  defied  the  kapus  and  threw  out  the 
old  religion.    This  opened  the  door  for 
Christian  missionaries,  who  arrived 
from  New  England  aboard  the  Thaddeus  in 
1820.     The  early  exploration  of  Hawaii 
had  been  carried  out  by  Englishmen  and 
many  Hawaiians  hoped  direct  British 
rule  would  take  the  place  of  the  fast- 
disintegrating  old  ways.     Kamehameha  II 
tragically  died  of  measles  in  London 
while  on  a  mission  to  convince  the 
the  British  to  annex  Hawaii.  Looking 
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back,  one  can  feel  the  tremendous  loss 
that  Britain's  rejection  signified  for 
the  Bawailans  for,  as  American  influ- 
ence beeaae  stronger,  the  islands 
passed  from  brown  hands  into  white  and 
those  Hawaiians  who  survived  joined  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  World.    The  dif- 
ference between  British  and  Aaerican 
rule  is  seen  in  those  Pacific  Islands 
which  fell  to  Britain,  and  which  are 
today  free  and  Independent  nations 
with  the  native  cultures  still  predoB 
inant.    The  Union  Jack  in  a  corner  of 
the  present  state  flag  recalls  the 
British  connection.    The  first  indus- 
tries were  based  on  the  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  the  land,  in  the  begin- 
ning sandlewood,  Chen  whaling.  When 
these  resources  were  eahausted,  busi- 
ness Interests  turned  to  agriculture. 
An  1850  law  which  allowed  the  Hawaiian 
chiefs  to  sell  land  to  outsiders  made 
It  inevitable  that  the  Hawaiians  would 
be  strangers  in  their  own  home.  The 
missionaries  came  to  Hawaii  to  do  good 
and  stayed  to  do  well.    Their  children 
and  descendents  beeaae  great  landowners 
and  businessmen.    The  sugar  economy 
boomed  and  since  the  Hawaiians  were 
unsulted  to  work  in  the  cane  fields, 
large  nmriben  of  lanlgrants  were 
brought  in  to  do  the  work.  Contagious 
diseases  introduced  by  Europeans  caused 
the  native  Hawaiian  population  to  drop 
conveniently  from  250,000  to  70,000  !,y 
1860.     Under  King  Kalakaua  (187A-1891) 
ties  with  the  U.S.  became  stronger. 
Uhen  Queen  Liluiokalanl  tried  to 
reverse  this  trend  a  nissionary  descendr- 
«mt,  Sanford  R.  Dole,  <5taRed  a  ''^"r  V 
etat  which  destroyed  the  old  Hawaiian 
nonarchy  and  put  power  into  American 
bands.     The  U.S.   government  repudiate 
these  actions  for  five  years  until 
1898  when  a  sudden  upsurge  of  American 
la^erlallaa  at  the  tlae  of  the  Spanish- 
AaMrlcan  War  swept  morality  aside,  and 
in  1900  the  islands  formally  became 
U.S.  territory.   Hawaii  was  made  the 
50th  State  In  1959. 

economy ;    According  to  Ray  Riegert 
(author  of  Bidden  JVouoii),  marijuana 
is  now  Hawatl's  leading  cash  crop. 
Sugar  cane  comes  next,  followed  by  pine- 
apples which  are  growi\  on  Maui,  Lanai, 
Molokal,  and  Oahu.    Cattle  ranching  is 
also  laportant  and  the  fine  appearance 


of  the  livestock  proves  that,  with 
proper  care,  cattle  do  well  in  the 
tropics.    Tourism  is  the  State's  largest 
money  earner  and  on  any  givoi  day  of  the 

year  over  100,000  tourists  are  to  be 
found   in  Hawaii.     Federal  military  ex- 
penditures also  provide  more  income  than 
agriculture. 

the  people;     The  masses  of  immigrants 
brought  in  during  the  19th  Century  dra- 
■stlcally  altered  Hawaii's  racial  compo- 
sition.    They  arrived  from  China  (1852), 
Japan  (1869),  Portugal  (1878),  the 
Philippines  (1907),  Puerto  Rico,  Korea, 
and  the  United  States.    Aaericans  con- 
tinue to  pour  in  today  and,  outside  of 
the  tourist  Industry,  aloha  is  a  word 
not  often  heard  In  the  islands.    In  the 
early  days  aloha  was  heard  too  often 
and  the  newcomers  flocked  In  to  stay 
and  take  the  best,  leaving  little  for 
the  native  Hawaiians,    Suddenly  everyone 
in  Hawaii  became  equal  to  everyone  else 
in  America  and  those  groups  unable  or 
unprepared  to  compete  in  the  new  equali- 
tarian,  free  enterprise  system  were 
swept  aside  and  whatever  illusions  they 
still  retained  vanished  into  the  dream 
world  of  tourist  promoters  and  roman- 
tics.   The  continuous  influx  of  tourists 
has  seriously  upset  huasn  relations  in 
Hawaii.    The  construction  of  countless 
condominiums,  fencing  off  the  most 
favored  stretches  of  Hawaii's  coaatline. 
adds  a  new  transient  element  to  the 
population  which  further  disrupts  the 
local  balance.    Hawaii's  resident  popu- 
lation is  incredibly  aixed  with  no 

single  group  forminp;  n  n.Tjority.  The 
largest  groups  are  Caucasians  (26%), 
Japanese  (2SZ),  Filipinos  (lOZ),  end 
Chinese  ,  with  most  of  the  remain- 

ing of  mixed  race.    Only  one  per  cent 
are  pure  Polynesian  Hawaiians.  Hawaii 
is  a  melting  pot  of  races  and,  since 
the  Pacific  War,  1  marriage  in  3  has 
been  interracial.    The  many  subcultures 
one  finds  In  Hawaii  reflect  its  nulti- 
raclal  people. 

langua&e :  Although  few  Hawaiians  can 
underatand  it,  some  Hawaiian  words  in 
comnon  use  are  given  in  the  glossary. 
A  knowledge  of  these  will  enrich  your 
experience.  Written  Hawaiian  has  only 
12  letters,  the  vowels  plus  h,  k,  1, 
n,  n,  p,  and  w. 
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art:     The  most  distinctive  feature  of 
ancient  Hawaiian  art  was  the  feather- 
work,  and  long  capes  were  made  for  the 
highest  chiefs,  shorter  capes  for  the 
lesser  chiefs.    Predominant  colors  were 
yellow  and  red,  with  the  occasional  use 
of  black,  green  and  white.    The  feathers 
were  taken  from  the  ncario  bird  which  was 
captured,  the  feathers  plucked,  and  the 
bird  released.     In  spite  of  this,  the 
birds  have  become  extinct  due  to 
changing  forest  conditions  and  other 
pressures  upon  their  habitat. 

events:    The  Trans-Pacific  Yacht  Race 
to  Hawaii  begins  every  July  Ath,  on 
odd-numbered  years,  from  San  Pedro, 
California  to  Honolulu,  and  on  even- 
numbered  years  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  to 
Lahaina,  and  San  Pedro  to  Honolulu 
(multihulls  only) . 

fauna  and  flora;     Of  2,500  native  Haw- 
aiian plant  species,  95%  are  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.    All  of 
these  arrived  before  man  on  the  wind, 
wings  of  birds,  or  drifting  on  the  sea. 
The  Polynesians  brought  the  coconut, 
breadfruit,  banana,  taro,  and  other 
useful  plants.    None  of  the  native 
plants  present  in  Hawaii  before  man's 
arrival  were  capable  of  providing  food 
for  humans.     Since  Captain  Cook's  time, 
4,000  new  species  of  plants  have  been 
introduced  to  the  islands.    Pigs  and 
goats  have  been  highly  destructive  to 


native  plantlife,  and  today  half  of 
the  endangered  species  of  birds  and 
plants  in  the  U.S.  are  Hawaiian. 
Despite  the  quarantine  and  inspection 
program,  more  than  20  new  species  of 
insects  are  introduced  into  Hawaii  each 
year.    Among  the  underwater  fauna, 
sharks  and  barracuda  are  not  common  in 
Hawaiian  waters  and  should  present  no 
danger  to  the  average  swimmer  and 
surfer.    Eels,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
found  everywhere  in  coral  holes  and 
ledges.    They  rarely  attack  unless  pro- 
voked, but  this  can  be  done  uninten- 
tionally by  unwary  snorkelers,  so  be  on 
the  lookout.     Fire  coral  is  found  in 
some  protected  rocky  and  coral  areas, 
and  can  be  very  irritating  to  the  skin 
if  touched. 

getting  there:    Hawaii  is  a  convenient 
stepping  stone  between  America,  Asia, 
and  the  South  Pacific.    A  free  stopover 
at  Honolulu  can  be  added  to  most  air 
tickets  across  the  Pacific.     The  cheap- 
est OW  tickets  between  the  U.S.  West 
Coast  and  Hawaii  are  offered  by  World 
Airways  (from  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles) 
and  Pan  American  Airways  (from  San 
Francisco  on  standby).     RT  excursion 
fares  from  the  U.S.  vary  considerably 
and  it*s  wise  to  Inquire  at  several 
travel  agencies  to  see  who  has  the 
cheapest.     Both  Honolulu  and  Hilo  are 
points  of  entry. 


Every  year  from  Nov. -May  hundreds  of  friendly 
migratory  humpback  whales  arrive  In  Hawaii 
from  the  cold  waters  of  the  northern  Pacific 
to  bear  their  young,  and  have  a  holiday  like 


their  landgolng  fellow  manmals.     Fully  pro- 
tected while  visiting  the  50th  state,  they 
are  often  seen  off  the  S  coast  of  Maui. 


internal  transport;     In  the  absence  of 
any  regular  boat  service,  virtually  all 
Inter-lsland  travel  is  by  air.  If 
you're  flying  to  Hawaii  on  a  RT  ticket 
from  the  mainland  U.S.  or  Canada,  you 
may  qualify  for  the  Hawaiian  Common 
Fare  which  aeans  that  for  $32  ;fer  stop- 
over, you  can  fly  between  the  helghbour 
Islands.    Ynu're  charged  for  every  stop 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii  including  your 
point  of  arrival  so  only  atop  at  Hono> 
lulu  or  Hilo  oncf,  on  the  imiard  or 
outward  flight.    The  Cotninon  Faro  is 
only  valid  for  travel  on  one  of  the  two 
big  jetlinea.  Aloha  Airlines  and  Hawai- 
ian Air.    You'll  find  Hawaiian  Air  has 
better  planes  and  provides  more  inflight 
service  than  Aloha  for  the  same  price. 
coBiiniter  airlines;    Rather  than  the 
jetlines,  go  from  island  to  Island  on 
the  smaller  commuter  airlines  where  you 
get  nore  personalised  service,  fly  at 
lower  altitudes  for  better  views,  and 
pay  considerably  lower  fares.     The  time 
you  save  flying  by  jet,  the  commuter 
airlines  make  up  by  delivering  your 
baggage  faster.    Make  the  effort  to  sit 
down  and  phone  around  to  the  various 
companies  to  see  if  they  have  any 
special  deals  on.    Royal  Hawaiian  Air 
Service  (tel.  836-2200)  services  all  the 
islands  SE  of  Oahu,  but  their  fares  are 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the 
others.    Air  Hawaii  (tel.  833-U22) 
flics  to  Kauai,  Molokal,  and  Maui, 
while  Air  Molokai  (tel.  .536-6611), 
Paradise  Air  (tel.  833-7197),  and  Poly- 
nesian Airways  (tel.  836-3838)  all  go 
to  Molokal  with  Polynesian  also  serving 
Lanai.    (The  Oahu  phone  numbers  are 
given.)    Only  Royal  Hawaiian  and  Air 
Hawaii  have  offices  nt  Honolulu  Airport. 
Remember  that  the  corarauter  airlines 
often  land  at  smaller  airports  where 
there  are  fewer  car  rental  agencies  to 
choose  from.     The  most  convenient 
Neighbor  Island  airports  are  Lihue 
(Kauai),  Kahaltti  (Maui),  and  Hilo,  so 
try  to  use  then.    Hawaii  residents  tend 
to  patronize  the  commuter  airlines, 
while  tourists  generally  fly  the  jet- 
lines,  and  this  alone  shottld  be  enough 
to  luice  you  pick  the  former. 

surface  transport:    Oahu  has  an  excel- 
lent public  bus  service  which  will  take 

you  almost  anywhere  for  50c,  but  on  the 
Neighbor  Islands  it's  usually  a  choice 
of  hitching  or  renting  a  car.  Because 
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there  are  more  than  half  a  million 
vehicles  on  the  roads  of  Hawaii,  hitch- 
ing is  fairly  good  and  you  won't  have 
to  wait  too  long  for  rides.    On  Oahu, 
hitch  from  bus  stops,  and  on  Maul  don't 
use  your  thumb.    Just  stand  there 
facing  the  oncoming  traffic  at  a  good 
spot  and  they'll  know  what  you  want. 
The  car  rental  agencies  in  Hawaii  are 
highly  competitive  and  rival  those  in 
Florida  for  cheap  rates.    Ask  the 
interisland  airline  which  you're  using 
if  they  can  get  you  any  really  cheap 
deals  on  rental  cars.    ScKDetimes  they 
can  reserve  a  car  for  you  in  advance 
over  the  phone,  at  a  rate  lower  than 
you  would  get  in  person  on  arrival. 
Many  of  the  rental  outfits  will  refuse 
to  rent  to  you  if  they  think  you'll  be 
camping,  so  don't  tell  them.    Have  the 
name  of  a  likely  hotel  ready.  Tropical 
Rent-a-Car  is  especially  guilty  in  this 
regard  and  may  even  have  the  audacity 
to  force  you  to  make  unwanted  hotel 
reservations  with  non-refundable  depos- 
its.   An  exception  is  Dollar  Rent-a-Car 
whi rh  can  provide  camping  equipment 
with  their  cars  on  request  for  an  extra 
$3  pp  per  day.    When  making  your  in- 
quiries ssk  about  the  insurance  rates  as 
thev  do  vary,  and  specify  that  you  want 
no  personal  injury  Insurance,  only  in- 
surance on  the  car.    Insurance  on  most 
of  the  rental  cars  doesn't  cover  driving 
over  unpaved  roads  such  as  the  Kaena 
Point  Road  on  Oahu,  the  Kaupo  Road  on 
Maui,  and  the  Saddle  Road  on  Hawaii. 
Tou  drive  them  at  your  own  risk,  which 
makes  It  all  the  more  exciting.  Because 
you  can  go  almost  anywhere  by  car, 
Hawaii  lacks  some  of  the  adventure  of 
travel  in  the  more  remote  Pacific 
lalands. 

accommodation;    Three  charts  are  pro- 
vided to  help  you  find  a  place  to  stay. 
One  lists  rooms  that  were  going  for  $16 
or  less  single  in  the  dMspest  category 
in  Dec.,  1980.    Heddy  and  monthly 
rates  are  often  cheaper  yet.    If  you 
don't  have  advance  reservations,  it's 
wise  to  telephone  before  going  to  the 
hotels,  as  they  are  often  full.  Accom- 
modations are  grouped  under  each  island 
heading,    camping;    All  of  the  csmp- 
grounds  are  indicated  on  the  map  by  a 
code  number  which  corresponds  to  the 
chart.    Only  official,  government- 
operated  campgrounds  are  listed  on  the 
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a  quiet  alternative 
to  Hawaii's  hotels 
are  the  Inexpensive 
cabins  available  on 
Biany  islands,  such 
as  these  at  Kalopa 
State  Park 


camping  chart,  but  many  "unofficial" 
campsites  exist  throughout  the  islands 
and,  because  of  their  inaccessibility, 
some  of  them  may  actually  be  preferable. 
Ray  Riegert  describes  most  of  them  in 
his  guide.  Hidden  Hauciii .  All  of  the 
campgrounds  on  the  chart  (except  the 
Seven  Pools)  have  toilets  and  picnic 
tables,  and  you  can  drive  a  car  up  to 
all  but  those  in  Haleakala  crater.  On 
Oahu  all  but  campgrounds  10,  11,  15, 
23,  and  27  can  be  reached  easily  on 
The  Bus  if  you  don't  have  too  much 
luggage.    Some  of  the  National  and 
State  Parks  also  have  snail,  basic 
cabins  for  rent  and  these  are  listed  on 
the  accommodation  chart.     On  Lanai  you 
may  camp  at  Hulopoe  Beach  Park  but  need 
a  permit  which  costs  $8  !     On  each 
island  a  few  conveniently  located  and 
relatively  safe  camping  areas  are  recom- 
mended to  help  you  choose  from  what  at 
first  might  appear  to  be  a  bewildering 
list.    Problems  with  the  locals  can 
still  arise  at  these  and  it's  always 
wise  to  stlclc  to  the  rule  of  only 
camping  near  other  campers,  except  in 
the  mountains  where  trouble  is  unlikely, 
It's  more  fun  to  have  company  anyway. 
Ask  how  many  other  permits  have  been 
issued  for  the  park  that  night,  when 
you  apply  for  yours.    Those  parks  where 
thefts  or  violence  have  occurred  are 
indicated  under  'local  hassles'. 
Camping  permits  are  required  at  all  the 


campgrounds  except  those  in  the  Nation- 
al Parks.    You  may  camp  at  the  Nation- 
al Park  campsites  for  free  (1  week 
limit),  but  permits  are  still  required 
to  camp  in  Haleakala  crater.     The  high 
altitudes  may  make  the  mountain  parks 
cold  at  night.    Permits  for  the  state 
and  county  campgrounds  can  be  obtained 
in  advance  by  mail  if  you  know  the 
exact  day,  otherwise  pick  them  up  in 
person  when  you  arrive.    The  issuing 
offices  are  only  open  during  business 
hours,  Mon.-Fri.,  except  in  the  case 
of  Kauai  where  county  camping  permits 
are  available  at  the  Police  Dept.,  Umi 
St.,  Lihue,  weekends  and  evenings. 
Just  pay  $5  pp  to  the  permit  inspector 
at  Kauai  county  campgrounds  for  an 
on-the-spot  permit.    On  the  islands 
of  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  there  are  branch 
offices  where  permits  are  available. 
None  of  the  offices  listed  on  the 
chart  will  issue  permits  for  islands 
other  than  their  own,  except  in  the 
case  of  Maui  where  State  camping 
permits  for  Molokai  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  State  Parks, 
Wailuku,  Maui.     If  you  need  camping 
gear,  the  Big  88  Store  at  330  Sand 
Island  Access  Road  corner  Nimitz 
Highway,  Honolulu,  has  the  widest 
range.     In  the  interest  of  all,  try  to 
leave  your  campsite  cleaner  than  you 
found  it. 
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CAMPING  PERMIT  ISSUING  OFFICES 

m 
or 

fUBL 

NMLmC  ADDMBS 

STIBBT  JOORESS 

COST  PER  PERSON 
PER  DAY 

MAXIMUM  STAY  AT  A 
SINGLE  CAMPSITE 

AVAILABLE  HOW  FAR 
IN  ADVANCE  ? 

Kauai 
Stat* 
Parka 

Division  of  Stata  Parka 

P.O.  Box  1671 

Uhua,  Kauai  HI  96766 

State  Office  Boildins 

Room  208 

Eiwa  St.,  Lihue 

free 

1  week 

2 
■oa. 

Kauai 

County 

Paxfca 

Camping  Permit  Office 
4191  Hardy  St. 
UlMta,  Kauai  HI  96766 

$3 

4  days 

1 

nos. 

Oahu 

State 

Parka 

Division  of  State  Parka 
P.O.  Box  621 
Honolulu  n  96809 

1151  Punchbowl  St. 
Rooa  310 
Honolulu 

free 

1  week 

2 

SOS* 

Oahu 

County 

Parka 

Dept.  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
6M)  S.  King  St. 
Booolnlu  HI  96813 

free 

2  wks. 

2 

wka. 

Molokai 

State 

Parka 

Divisioa  of  State  Parka 
P.O.  Bos  1049 
Wallukn,  Maul  HI  96793 

on  >"(  1  kai  phone  the  Ranger, 
Scott  Adams,  at  5676433 

free 

1  week 

2 

SOS. 

Molokai 

County 

Parka 

County  of  Maui 
P.O.  Box  326 

Kaunakakal,  Molokai  HI  96748 

Mitchell  Pauole  Center, 
Kaunakakal 

$1 

3  d^a 

3 

Halaakala 

eraear 

caapaltaa 

Haleakala  National  Park 

Headquarters  or  Visitors 
Ceater 

free 

2  days 

n/a 

MmiI 

Scat* 

Parka 

Division  of  State  Parka 
P.O.  Box  1QA9 
Hailoku,  Maui  HI  96793 

State  Office  Building* 
Hlsli  St.,  Wailoku 

free 

1  week 

2 

Maui 

Couaty 

Parka 

Dept.  of  Parks  and  Heereation 
County  o£  Maui 
Uailttku.  Mini  HI  96793 

War  Vpinorial  Gym 
Kaahumanu  Ave. 

Halluko 

$1 

3  days 

I 

year 

Hawaii 

State 

Parka 

Divisioa  of  Stata  Parka 

P.O.  Box  936 

Hilo.  Haimil  HI  96720 

State  Office  Building 

7S  Aupuni  St. 

Hilo 

free 

1  week 

2 

nos. 

Hawaii 
CeuBty 
Parka 

Dept.  of  Parka  and  Heereation 

25  Auplni  St. 

Hilo,  Hawaii  HI  96720 

SI 

2  wks. 

2 

nos. 
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HAWAIIAN  CAMPGROUNDS 

^  a 
m  m 

30 

?m  MM 

PARK 

STATE 

8 

c 
z 

>  50 

H  « 

rr 
X 

D 

x 

SHELTER 

'la 
V 

Xi 

ON  BEACH 

i 

is 

•3 

o 

LOCAL 
lUSSLES 

] 

H.T.'n.i  p..-        P  irk 

y 

X 

>; 

All  1  rt  I      'i»'<ir^ll  PnrU 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A 
<• 

X 

X 

X 

c 

Nl'im.il'i  t'Trk 

6 

Salt  Pond  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7 

Lucy  Hrlght  BmcIi  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Pollhal*  Stat*  Part 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

Kokee  St  >t .  "  ,ri 

V 

1  n 

1  y ' 

r>t  -«iiim  naiau  ocaca  KacraacxoTi  v  < 

X 

1 1 

Sand  IfilAnd  Stat^  Park 

X 

)J 

X 

12 

tialiafiiwi  B^Afli  Pnrit 

J{ 

X 

X 

Waitnanalo  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

y 

X 

15 

Bellows  Field  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

16 

Kaaawa  Baaeh  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17 

SitmMif  Baaeh  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

18 

Kahana  Bay  Baaeh  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

19 

Punalun  Baaeh  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

20 

HauuU  Baaeh  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

cont. 
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CODE 

VAWK  KAlflt 

NATIONAL 
PARK 

(A 
H 
> 

-i 
y. 

COUNTY 

DRINKING 
WATER 

v> 

m 

SHELTER 

GRILLS 

o 
z 

> 

n 

w  > 

r  r- 

21 

Malackahaaa  State  Recreation  Area 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

22 

Halelwa  B.  a.  "i  P.i^U 

23 

Mokuleia  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2U 

Kahc  Peine  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2S 

Nanakull  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26 

Lualiialei  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

27 

Ki-aau  Bcai  h  Pirk 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Palaau  State  Park 

X 

X 

X 

29 

0  Ne  Alii  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

30 

Boaacr  Grove 

X 

X 

X 

X 

31 

Holua 

X 

X 

32 

Pallka 

X 

X 

11 

'  i     .1  i   <^;-r  ^  -U'-,   ^  1  .it  ,    ^.  ,-r.  1 1  i  \r..-, 

34 

Seven  Pools  (Oheo) 

X 

35 

waiaaapaaapa  State  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

36 

Kauublna  State  Wayalde  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H       i   r,  Bi-arh  Park 

■■ 

> 

18 

H.P.   B.ilHwiii  Bocich  Pirk 

y 

X 

V 

V 

39 

Onekahakaha  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40 

X 

X 

X 

X 

41 

IsMc  Hale  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

4/ 

Maekcnsie  State  Park 

X 

X 

coot. 
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PARK  NAME 

NATIONAL 
PARK 

STATE 

n 
o 

r: 

DRINKING 
WATER 

SHOWERS 

SHELTER 

F 
t/> 

ON  BEACH 

PI 
n 
o 

1 

PI 

'Z 

o 

M 
O 

LOCAL 
HASSLES 

43 

Harry  K.  BroUn  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

44 

KaBoaiDoa  Canpground 

X 

X 

X 

X 

45 

Kipuka  Nene  Campground 

X 

X 

X 

X 

46 

Namakani  Paio  Campground 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

47 

Punaluu  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

48 

Whittlngton  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

49 

Milolii  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

50 

Samuel  M.  Spencer  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

51 

Mahukona  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

52 

Kapaa  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

53 

Keokea  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

54 

Kalopa  State  Recreation  Area 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

55 

Laupahoehoe  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

56 

Kolekole  Beach  Park 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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HAWAIIAN  ACCOMMODATION 

MMt 

NAIUNC  iBMBi 

ITBIZT  ADORESS 
(If  MVniURI) 

PNOHE 

SINRLE 

MXIBU 

LOUT. 

HATES 

nroER 

OP 

ON 
BEACH 

fOOL 

RMf 

lapM.  KsMil.  n  M7M 

•2M4U 

»n 

$1) 

no 

41) 

no 

ttocel  Umt 

P.  0.  loR  ISM 
UW.  Bauai.  n  «*rM 

4244  Ktca  St. 
tllMa,  Ranal 

24S2m 

$14 

<ili 

^ 

AhaiM  Motrl 

P.  0.  Box  892 

LUnm,  boat,  H  M7M 

im  Akahl  St., 
UlMMP.  Raiiat 

24S220S 

$14 

$14 

no 

20 

no 

lUlr-Ka-lanI 

4?7t  RalMMnI  St. 

1  <■- 

• 

• 

Hulr  LIhlW 

P.O.  Ban  SOB 

LtlMMr.  biMl.  HI  96766 

■■  '  1  .  :i4  St. 

Lillur,  tUtiat 

J4511>1 

S  1  i 

,.„ 

nt  ■ 

no 

Oi-can  V(«W 
Mntrl 

144^  WUc-o>  Rnad 
Nmlllwlll.  Kauai.  HI 

24M'W5 

^  ir 

wi'fk 

21 

M.  if 

no 

r-lpn  TNCA 

P.O.  Ion  17M 

Uliw.  KaiMl.  HI  M7M 

•ppmiltv  Pelpu  BMCh 
Parh 

;42IIS2 

Sli 

no 

1 

111  • 

Kjihili  Mountain 
Part 

P.O.  Box  2M 

Roloa.  Rawai.  Ml  W71A 

MS 

SI  1 

.'1 

,k,. 

Apart*'-  1  I ' 

P .      Box  )4 

Kil.iiii-o.  Kauai.  HI  '">"-l 

P.O.  Bnx  SIB 

K.k;»h.i.   KatMi.  Ill 

M>xffw  akiaiv  Tmwm 

Ar«t*<l  St-rvict'H 
VKA  (urn  and 

J  SO  S-   Hotol  St 

Honolulu.  HI  IfrHI) 

i24"if.On 

■  1  . 

S]B 

•mnth 

.'41 

fl" 

M  t 

Nun, Ml. .     -I"!  A 

U^l   P.il  I  Hik'hwa* 

Hi.n,i|i,;.i.   HI  'ihSn 

<;!" 

?|1 

u.  •  k 

Ml  • 

Pfrnhurxt  YWCA 
(wnaMi  only) 

IS66  Ul  lil.  r  .Vvr. 
HonnlulH.  HI  9M2j 

<>'.l  .>?11 

$1.' 

MAP 

MAP 

w»H-k 

Wl 

n,. 

...^ 

Italwiwaltf  INCH 
aad  mm) 

ISIO  ntlwrraltir  Mi». 
Rnnolntu.  HI  MSK 

«4 60251 

sn 

■nnch 

«'t 

n,. 

111  1 

Hoaolulu  V«Mth 

212)  Sm«I«w  Awa. 
■naolulo.  at  9M22 

94MS9I 

Si 

SS 
..tb.r 

nt' 

S'l 

n»» 

n»* 

a-ntral  YHCA 
(■fh  mily) 

401  AtklnxiMi  Or. 
■aiieUla.  HI  «MU 

51 

SI*. 

no 

11^ 

r 

•in  l«rr  lotrl 

IMO  Ala  MoMM 
■oMklMlM,  Ht  fMlf 

i 

Walklkl  Tcrracr 

119  Roval  Hawaim  Aw. 
Honolulu.  HI  9MI5 

»21Mil 

51S 

$17 

w.'.'k 

fist 

H.<l.  Wxlklkl 
Apt.  Hotvl 

;.iin  Kn.i  Avr. 
Honolulu.  HI  96BIS 

KIWI? 

?,  1% 

SIB 

virrk 

14 

rt4* 

Hillllkt  tfMM 

2387  AU  Hal  IM. 
■oMlnta.  n  WtlS 

SIS 

517 

wri'k 

1 7 

no 

coat. 
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mm 

bnoLe 

DOCBl  E 

umc 

CM 

rwnatiac 

POOL 

(v  nmSS) 

TERM 

BEACH 

RATES 

1  P.  ■ 

-  ■ 

2«U  Ate  MM  BM. 
■aMUiat  H  iwi> 

SI* 

$18 

wack 

12 

near 

no 

?au  Hana  Inn 

launakakal,  Halalwl 
■I  96748 

Ale 

515 

w«ek 

10 

yes 

f.  0.  loK  ion 

cenwr  Narlwc  aad  Mill  Su 
Ualluku 

2*Mion 

912 

S17 

1  <! 

no 

2044  Vineyard  St.  U. . 
NatlalM.  !toat.  RI 

2441294 

$12 

S15 

tfeek 

TO 

no 

no 

Pt<im>«r  Inn 

6S8  tnurf  St. 

MIlklA 

tl5 

no 

no 

■alMlala  Cntn 
CabliM 

P.O.  loa  )b« 

IWwMl.  Ibal.  Rl  M7M 

laeatad  la  Malaakala 

cratar 

J729106 

$2 

"Si 

no 

mi 

nil 

rttllpoll  Gabla 

MvlalM  or  Stat*  raiw 
P.  0.  IM  1M« 
uailnfeu,  •taut.  Rt  Mm 

13  ■■  Up  waipaii  MMi  a 
Mrricult  Jcrp  track  aff 
Mf^y  ]77 

l*«49S4 

9W 

114 

1 

no 

no 

' '  ( 1  .inapaTvapji  SCali' 
Park  Cabtna 

Divtiion  ii(  Stata  Farba 

P.O.  Box  1049 

Mallahu.  !lattl.  HT  9*793 

}  ka  W  of  Rana 

24««1)4 

sio 

Sli 

nn 

12 

¥«■« 

no 

Miul  YMCA  Omp 
Km  Da* 

P.O.  Box  820 

Hailoku.  Nawi.  HI  9«793 

aa  Raaa  RtokMav  H  af 
Kaaaaa 

2MMS1 

84 

S7 

no 

do  in 

no 

no 

Mala  lai  LodM 

P.O.  laa  IM 

Pala.  Naal.  It  9*779 

lis  Raaa  lliihwav 
Pala.  Maul 

979901) 

912 

.v*n  t  ^ 

no 

no 

17)  laayan  Dr.. 

HIto.  RaiMit,  Mt  9*720 

9*1042* 

816 

,■"1 

Knaalna  Notrl 

110  Ralli  St. 

Hilo,  Hnwuli  .  HT  <)»>7:n 

"1 ; 

no 

lllo  Ratal 

lij  KlncHile  St 

Hilo.  Hawaii,  HI  96720 

9«n7ji 

$16 

wrrk 

',7 

no 

ves 

Ualhat  Ratal 

100  Puuae  St. 

Hllo.  Hawaii.  HI  96720 

9155556 

SU 

week 

no 

nn 

Miakulaa  Cabins 

ntvlston  of  State  Parks 

P.O.   Box  916 

Hih'.  Hawdli.  HI  •^h7:r\ 

riauna  Kca  State  Park 
Sad41a  Haad 

9*17200 

810 

S14 

no 

IS 

no 

Kjlopa  Stat* 
Park  Cabtna 

Dtvuion  of  Stata  Parks 

P.O.  Boa  9M 

Ula,  Raaatl.  RI  9*720 

T'lvisii'ii  nt  Stata  Parka 

7)  Aupunl  St. , 

Rlla.  RawatI 

9*17200 

$8 

$12 

no 

no 

TWl 

Ratal  Baookaa 
CM 

P.  0.  Box  18^ 
Haaohaa.  Hawaii.  HI 

7;>oj}j 

$11 

$17 

week 

20 

no 

IK1 

Laiia'a  lacat 

f  .0.  lati  sot 

laal,  RaiMil.  RI  96719 

oppoalta  tha  Raal 
Thaatra 

889*11)5 

810 

$11 

no 

15 

no 

n«' 

Hapuna  Brach 

A-Fraa*  Sttaltera 

Bttnaion      atata  naiM 

P.O.  tea  91* 

Hlto,  HaiMll,  RI  9*720 

ipivftaioa  91  atata  rarxs 
7S  Aiipaal  St., 
Hllo.  Hawaii 

9617200 

$7 

S7 

no 

h 

no.ir 

no 

H.  Hanaso  Hotel 

P.O.  Box  14} 

Capt.  Cook.  Kaaa 
laaall,  RI  9*70* 

la  Capt.  Cook 

1232642 

$12 

514 

no 

22 

no 

no 
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MAILING  ADOS£SS 

STUn  ADOUSS 
(IF  UlflllM) 

PHCHE 

SINGLE 

[WVBLE 

UMC 
TDM 
RATES 

NUMBER 

Of 
HMNS 

OK 
BIACH 

POOL 

SblralUNM  NbCvI 

P.O.  toa  M7 

iMlthu,  ■Mil,  n  MT73 

In  HaMilau 

W7AM 

n 

no 

M 

■—fcinl  late 

VoUaM  RowM 

llaiMll  VoleanoM  Ntl.  n. 

H,iw,>l  1  .   HI  OtTip 

at  W— tiiinl  Fnin 

$10 

Sin 

»o 

10 

no 

no 

Mivi'. i.in  of  Statm  T&tkti 

P.O.  Bos  916 

■11a,  ■Mil.  n  M720 

K.ilanlkoa  Rojd.  V(>lc;ini) 
VllUgr  (1.)  km  f.  of 

KilMNa  Vlaltora  OHtar) 

Sin 

^14 

no 

1 

no 

no 

food;    The  McDonald's  chain  serves 
cheap,  Aaericen  style  food  at  numerous 
locations  on  all  the  Islands  but 
Molokal  and  Lanal,  if  all  you  went  to 
do  is  fill  your  stomach.    But  coconuts 
are  better,  purer  !    Buying  groceries 
at  supermarkets  is  also  cheaper.  For 
special  deals  at  the  flashy  Kalklkl 
restaurants,  scrutinize  the  ads  in  the 
free  tourist  papers.    Ray  Riegert 
(Bidden  Baaaii)  lists  a  lot  of  little 
places  between  these  2  extrenes. 

money i    American  banks  are  notoriously 
inconpetent  when  it  cones  to  changing 
foreign  currency  and  you'll  avoid  a  lot 
of  hassles  by  bringing  U.S.  dollar 
travelers  cheques.    Hawaii  is  one  of 
the  only  areas  covered  In  this  book 
where  tipping  (10-1 5Z)  is  expected  in 
restaurants.    Phone  numbers  within  a 
single  island  are  toll  free. 

visas :    Same  entry  requirements  as  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.    Leaving,  remember 
that  there's  an  agricultural  check  at 
the  airport  for  all  mainland-bound  pas- 
sengers, and  although  pineapples  pass 
freely,  certain  other  Hawaiian  crops 
(sugar  cane  and  pakalolo)  will  not. 


conduct;  Hawaii  has  been  so  Inundated 
that  a  lot  of  anti-tourist  sentiawnt 

hss  built  up  among  the  local  people. 
Some  show  it  bv  indifference  and 
perhaps  unfriendliness,  but  the  fading 
of  the  Aloha  Spirit  is  also  manifested 
in  Increasing  crime  and  violence,  all 
too  often  directed  at  visitors.  Rental 
cars  are  common  targets  for  rip-offs 
in  Hawaii  and  you  should  never  leave 
anything  valuable  in  them  overnight, 
not  even  in  a  supervised  hotel  parking 
lot.    Take  everything  into  your  room 
or  tent.    Because  they  are  more  vulner- 


able, campers  are  sometiass  bssten  up. 

During  the  day,  don't  go  away  and  leave 
your  tent  unattended  or  it,  and  every- 
thing else,  may  be  gone  when  you  return. 
There  are  some  secluded  campsites  where 
you  might  be  willing  to  hang  loose,  but 
unfortunately  the  fear  of  being  ripped 
off  tends  to  mske  you  stick  dose  to 
your  car  and  discourages  hiking  and 
swimming.    You  tend  to  fall  into  the 
tourist  mentality  (or  rut)  of  sight- 
seeing from  bdi^  the  irtieel,  unless 
you're  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
car  and  get  out  on  the  trails  and  walk. 
You'll  hear  a  lot  of  horror  stories  if 
you  talk  to  people  about  Hawaii,  but  in 
reality  the  crime  rate  in  Hawaii  is  no 
higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  U.S. 
Still,  Hawaiian  people  should  be 
treated  with  a  great  deal  of  consider- 
ation.   Don't  just  move  in  on  them 
and  cake  pictures  like  a  tourist  or 
you're  asking  for  trouble.    Be  as 
friendly  as  you  can,  then  withdraw  to 
a  polite  distance,  unless,  they  them- 
selves initiate  something  mora. 

seeing  Hawaii;    This  chapter  is  in  no 
way  a  complete  coverage  of  all  that 
Hawaii  has  to  offer.   Readers  should 
supplement  it  with  the  free  tourist 
literature  available  everywhere,  or 
Ray  Riegert 's  Hidden  Hcaxiii  (Berkeley, 
And/Or  Press,  1979).    Wilderness  Press 
(2440  Bancroft  Wsy,  Berkeley,  CA 
94704)  publishes  a  series  of  hiking 
manuals  by  Robert  Smith  with  a  volume 
for  eech  Islsnd.    To  see  nothing  more 
than  Honolulu  is  certalnlv  the  worst 
decision  you  can  make  on  a  visit  to 
Hawaii.    If  you  have  only  3  weeks  and 
want  to  see  the  lot,  you  night  rstion 
your  time  thus:     Oahu  -  5  days.  Kauai 
-  4  days,  Molokal  -  2  days,  Maui  -  4 
dsys,  Hawaii  -  6  days.    Detailed  cour- 
age of  each  of  these  isUn^p^^^Jl^^^w^,  _  ^ 
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airport!    Bonelulu  International  Airport 

(HNL)  is  8  km  W  of  downtown  Honolulu. 
Bus  //8  departs  from  the  terminal's 
upper-level  entrance,  50c  to  downtown 
or  Waikiki,  but  you  nust  carry  your  bags 
on  your  lap.     If  you  have  a  lot  of 
luggage,  catch  the  Gray  Line  bus  ($3.30) 
to  Waikikl  from  the  lover  level.  The 
arrivals  area  is  domstairs,  departures 

upstairs.     There's  a  whole  range  of 
free  tourist  propaganda  on  racks  Just 
as  you  coae  out  of  eustoas.    Grab  a 
handful  for  sons  local  color.    If  you 


want  soaething  of  a  little  better  qual- 
ity try  the  newsstand  upstairs.  They 
sell  excellent  maps  of  the  state  and 
city,  as  well  as  bus  guides,  books, 
etc.    The  Bank  of  Hawaii  has  a  counter 
downstairs.    Large  lockers  are  avail- 
able at  $1  per  day  (limit  A  days)  plus 
$5  key  deposit.    There  are  coin  lockers 
(50c  a  day)  at  the  Armed  Services  YHCA 
adjoining  the  State  Capitol  downtown. 
Departure  tax  is  $3  for  flights  to 
points  outside  the  U.S.A. 


OAHU 


Oahu*s  Honolulu,  the  largest  city  in  the 

Hawaiian  Islands,  is  the  stage  on  which 
the  history  of  modem  Hawaii  has  unfold- 
ed.   After  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu  becaae  the 
advance. post  of  America's  power  and 
influence  in  the  Pacific.     Today,  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  the  military  are 
centered  here,  and  Hawaii's  biggest 
revenue  earner,  tourism,  has  become 
very  much  concentrated  along  the  island's 
faaous  Waikiki  Beach.  Agriculture 

still  holds  its  own  on  the  Meighbor 

Islands  and  there  are  increasing  at- 
tempts to  displace  tourism  in  that  di- 
rection.   For  many  outsiders,  though, 
Honolulu  is  still  synonymous  with 
Hawaii.    Over  BOX  of  Hawaii's  people 
live  on  Oahu  and  a  quarter  of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  the  military. 
Over  3,000  nuclear  weapons  are  stored 
in  Hawaii.     Two  parallel  mountain 
ranges  rxm  down  the  £  and  W  sides  of 
the  island  with  a  fertile  valley  between. 
The  dramatic  high  cliffs,  which  stretch 
inland  along  the  bottom  half  of  the 
Windward  Coast,  are  the  most  striking 
natural  feature  of  Oahu.    Th^  provide 
a  stunning  backdrop  to  nany  of  the 
island's  long  white  beaches.    There  is 
a  viewpoint  at  Ruuanu  Pall  which  looks 
down  from  the  crest  of  the  cliffs  to 
the  sea.    The  North  Shore  of  Oahu  is 
world  renowned  for  its  great  breakers 
Which  crash  against  the  beaches  to 
create  one  of  the  best  surfing  areas  in 
the  world.     Nowhere  else  has  nature 
given  such  a  rich  variety  of  n.agnifi- 
cence  to  so  small  an  area  as  it  has 
given  to  Hawaii.     Mercifully,  billboard 
advertising  has  been  banned  in  the 
State,  so  you  can  SM  it  all  in  its  full 
unspoiled  beauty. 


seeing  Honolulu;   Hany  historic  old 

buildings  nestle  around  the  new  State 
Capitol  in  downtown  Honolulu.  Some 
charge  inflated  admission  prices  so, 
fortunately,  the  architecture  is  their 
best  feature.    Kawalahao  Church  (1842) 
and  such  nearby  attractions  as  the 
Aloha  Tower  viewpoint,  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  and  the  Foster  Botanical  Garden 
can  all  be  enjoyed  at  no  cost.  The 
Academy  of  Arts  is  especially  rewarding 
with  its  rich  and  varied  collection  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  art.     The  Bishop 
Museum,  with  its  $4  entrance  fee,  is 
the  most  expensive  miseum  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
a  "Passport  to  Polynesia'   for  $7  which 
includes  admission  to  the  museum  and  a 
good  selection  of  other  places,  plus 
transportation.    The  museum  (founded 
1889)  preserves  many  of  the  extant 
treasures  of  ancient  Hawaii  and  is  an 
outstanding  research  center  with  public 
cations  on  many  Pacific  cultures. 
Another  side  of  Honlulu  is  evident  along 
Hotel  St.,  W  from  Nuuanu  Ave.,  a  sordid 
red  light  area  with  hostess  bars  and 
porno  films  frequented  after  dark  by 
sailors  from  Pearl  Harbor.     High  above 
Honolulu  is  the  Punchbowl,  an  extinct 
volcano  where  many  Americans  who  died 
in  the  war  are  burled.    Here,  the  story 
of  the  U.S.  war  effort  in  the  Pacific 
is  depicted  on  large  color  maps.  The 
USS  AriMona  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor 
commemorates  the  men  who  died  in  the 
Japanese  naval  strike  which  catapulted 
America  into  the  Pacific  HStr.  The 
Memorial  is  built  over  the  spot  where 
the  battleship  Arir.ona  went  down  with 
over  1,000  lives.    The  navy  runs  a  free 
shuttle  boat  to  the  Msmorl^p^,i^s.-?,uy^j,3| 
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0900-1500  from  the  Visitors  Center  on 
the  highway  NH  out  of  Honolulu.    A  free 
film  on  the  events  londinp  up  t  ^  "rhr 
war  is  shown  by  the  National  Parks 
Service  and  the  visit  is  one  of  the 
■ost  ■enlngfttl  to  be  aade  on  the  Island. 

Waikiki :    Just  Co  the  £  of  Honolulu  is 
the  famous  Halkikl  resort  area.  The 

golden  sands  of  the  beach  are  always 
crowded  with  buttered  bodies,  fenced  in 
by  a  solid  line  of  candy  cane  hotels. 
Uaiklki  l8  hest  at  aunaet  when  the 
surfers  catch  their  last  wave,  sailboats 
and  Hawaiian  canoes  patrol  back  and 
forth  offshore,  and  the  sun  slips  slowly 
into  the  south  seas.    The  SE  end  of  the 
beach  is  taken  up  by  Kapiolani  Park  with 
its  zoo  (free)  and  aquarium.  Beyond 


rises  the  bare  crater  of  Diamond  Head, 
a  fitting  backdrop  to  the  seething  hu- 
manity of  Waikiki.     Behind  Waikiki  is 
the  University  of  Hawaii  campus  where 
visiting  students  may  wish  to  stroll 
around,  if  only  to  observe  the  inixed 
and  attractive  huiaan  eleaeat. 

8eain&  Oahu;  Bus  #52  goes  rig^t  around 
Oahu  every  half  hour  for  50C.    The  best 

known  attraction  along  the  way  is  the 
Polynesian  Cultural  Center  on  the  N£ 
aide  of  the  Island.    Touristic  arrive 
here  hundreds  at  a  time  to  try  to 
absorb  in  a  day  what  other  travelers 
learn  in  a  year.    Opinions  about  the 
Center  vary,  but  it's  probably  worth 
visiting  if  vou  can  afford  the  skyhigh 
admission  charge.    Actually,  such 
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places  tend  to  lose  touch  with  reality, 
especially  when  they're  operated  by  the 
Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  Monnons 
believe  in  the  unsubstantiated  theory 

that  the  Polynesians  arrived  in  Hawaii 
from  America  on  their  way  over  from 
Palestine  (Polynesians  are  part  of  the 

Chosen  People  f),  so  beiiare  of  nlslead- 

ing  references  to  this.     The  evening 
show  at  the  center  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  anywhere.    On  the  northern 
tip  of  Oahu  a  second  aajor  tourist 
ghetto  is  underway  near  the  Hyatt 
Kiulima  Hotel.    The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co*  plans  to  put  in  another  5»000 
roons  on  the  881  acres  it  owns  here, 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  Oahu's 
tourist  polution. 

offshore  Oahu:      Dnnf.crous  wnvcs  and 

currents  make  swimming  hazardous  on 
the  N  and  W  shores  of  Oahu  during  the 
winter  nontha.    Surfers  frequent  the 
North  Shore  in  winter  (Oct. -May), 
Waikiki  in  sunmer  (May-Sept.),  both  of 
which  are  Ideal  surfing  locales.  The 

best  snorkt'l  ing  and  diving  to  be  found 
near  Honolulu   is  at  beautiful  Hanauma 
Bay  alongside  Koko  Head.     The  bay 
an  underwater  game  reserve  and  lt*s 
clear  waters  and  coral  canyons  make  It 
a  favorite.    A  number  of  Honolulu  oper- 
ators such  as  Steve's  Diving  Adventures 
(tel.  947-8900)  arrange  half -day  scuba 
trips  for  about  $30  to  places  like  the 
Hundred  Foot  Hole,  off  Diamond  Head, 
or  Fantasy  Seef .    Diving  off  the  North 
Shore  is  only  safe  during  the  sunner. 

PRACTICALITIES 

camping:    A  rotating  system  oporates 
at  the  county  campgrounds  with  some 
closed  during  certain  months  of  the 
year.    Inquire  when  you  apply  for  your 
permit.     County  camping  permits  are 
available, at  10  satellite  city  halls 
aroond  Oahu,  as  well  as  the  aain  Hono- 
lulu office.    CaU  523-4525  for  the 
nearest.    Campgrounds  are  less  crowded 
and  noisy  weekdays  than  on  weekends 
when  the  locals  dom  out. 


servires :     Yacht  Systems  Inc.,  1700 
Ala  Moana  Blvd.,  Honolulu  96815,  carries 
a  wide  range  of  nautical  charts  and 
■arine  hardware  (open  Hon. -Sat.  0800- 
1700).     Visiting  yachts  are  permitted 
to  tie  up  at  the  Hawaii  Yacht  Club  near 
Haiklki  free  for  two  weeks,  but  a  $100 
security  deposit  wist  be  aade.  Other- 
wise you  can  anchor  offshore  at  Keehi 
Lagoon  near  Honolulu  airport  or  at  the 
Kaneohe  Yacht  Club  on  the  Hindward 
Coast.    Yacht  Systems  Inc.  sella  a 
Cruising  O.Hde  to  the  Hawaiian  IslandB 
for  $1A.    The  Hawaiian  Trail  and 
Mountain  Club  welcoaes  visiting  hllcers 
to  join  their  weekly  outings.  Call 
734-5515,  A88-1161,  or  533-4510  in 
Honolulu  for  details,  or  write  Box 
2238,  Honolulu  96804. 


information:    The  Honolulu  Book  Shop, 
Ala  Moana  Center,  has  an  excellent  sele<^ 

tion  of  books  on  Hawaii.     More  of  the 
sanie  is  available  from  the  Hawaii  Geo- 
graphic Society,  P.O.  Box  1698,  Hono- 
lulu, HI    96806.    Write  for  a  catalog. 
Visiting  ecologists  should  contact 
Greenpeace,  913  Halekauwila  St., 
Honolulu  96814  (tel.  537-9505).  The 
Pacific  Concerns  Resource  Center  (P.O. 
Box  27692,  Honolulu,  HI    96827)  handles 
inquiries  concerning  the  social,  polit- 
ical, and  environmental  questions  con- 
fronting Pacific  island  nations.  The 
Micronesian  Support  Conmittee,  1212 
Dniversity  Ave.  (behind  the  Clnirch  of 
the  Crossroads),  (tel.  947-8403)  organ- 
izes political  events  in  support  of  a 
nuclear  free  Pacific  and  freedom  for 
the  renalning  Pacific  colonies.  Sever- 
al Pacific  airlines  have  their  U.S. 
office  in  Honolulu,  among  them:  Air 
Niugini,  841  Bishop  St.,  Ste.  930  (tel. 
523-8871  -  toll  free  number  frow 
mainland  U.S.  800-367-7057);  Air  Nauru, 
Ste.  1090  Pioneer  Plaza,  900  Fort  St. 
Mall  (tel.  524-2502);  Air  Tungaru, 
Airport  Center,  Ste.  801,  3049  Dalena 
St.  (tel.  836-0124). 
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KAUAI 


The  green,  fertile  Island  of  Kauai  is 
the  oldest  of  the  Hawaiian  chain  and  its 
age  can  be  seen  in  the  awesoae  weathering 
of  Waimea  Canyon,  certrjinlv  the  deepest 
and  most  colorful  of  its  kind  in  the 
Pacific.    The  road  past  the  viewpoints 
over  the  canyon,  leads  on  through  Kokee 
State  Park  (with  70  km  of  hiking  trails) 
to  a  lookout  high  above  the  Kalalau 
Valley  on  the  Inaccessible  Na  Pali  Coast. 
Here  great  ridges  1,000  m  high  slope 
down  into  the  ocean,  isolating  a  series 
o£  uninhabited  long  valleys  which  can 
only  be  reached  on  foot  frosi  the  end*  of 
the  rond  nt  Hacna.     There  is  no  safe  way 
to  hike  down  into  Kalalau  from  Kokee, 
and  many  have  been  stranded  or  fallen  to 
their  deaths  in  the  attempt.    The  Kala- 
lau Trail  out  of  Haena  is  one  of  the 
great  adventures  of  Hawaii  and  the  State 
Parks  office  in  Lihue  can  provide  naps 
and  valley  camping  permits  for  those  who 
wish  to  do  it,    Mt.  Walaleale  (1,569  m) 
near  the  center  of  the  island  is  the 
wettest  and  rainiest  place  on  earth. 


The  Wailua  River  on  the  E  side  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Polynesia,  and  there 
are  several  helau  near  its  banks.  The 
boat  rides  up  the  river  are  popular  Vlth 
tourists,  but  you  can  see  a  lot  from 
viewpoints  on  the  road  high  above.  The 
iqrthical  Menehunes  (native  dwarfs)  re- 
putedly left  behind  a  fish  pond  near 
Nawiliwili  and  an  irrigation  ditch  at 
Waimea,  but  unfortunately  no  archeo- 
logical  evidence  supports  these  color- 
ful legends.     Lihue,  the  county  seat, 
has  little  to  offer  the  visitor  other 
than  a  local  museum  (closed  Sun.).  The 
condos  are  beginning  to  make  inroads  at 
Princeville  in  the  N  and  Poipu  in  the 
S. 

stav :     In  addition  to  the  accommodation 
listings  on  the  chart,  there  is  a  YMCA 
camp  at  Camp  Kaue  near  Haena.    The  camp 
accoranodates  groups  of  up  to  50  for  a 
flat  rate  of  $25  for  the  %rhole  camp 
regardless  of  the  number  of  occupants 
(1  or  2  persons  pay  the  same  as  50). 
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Kauleonanahoa,  Che 
phallic  rock,  is 
hidden  among  the 
trees  near  the  spec- 
tacular cliffs  lining 
Molokal's  N  coast. 
Just  a  short  walk 
r  rom  the  Palaau  State 
Park  canpg round. 


MOLOKAI 


Molokal'.s  most  distinctive  feature  is 
the  incredible  Pali  Coastline  which 
runs  along  much  of  the  island's  N  shore. 
The  world's  highest  sea  cliffs  are  here, 
descending  1,000  m  into  the  sea  at  an 
average  55  degree  gradient.     Part  of 
the  coastline  can  be  seen  from  Kalau- 
papa,  while  the  easternmost  valley, 
Halawa,  is  reached  via  the  S  coast 
road.    Other  than  that,  there  is  only 
the  obscure  Wailau  Trail  which  crosses 
private  land  to  the  N  coast.  The 
Pelekunu  Valley  is  so  isolated  as  to  be 
almost  totally  inaccessible  by  land. 
These  now  empty  valleys  once  supported 
a  fair  sized  population,  and  some  still 
live  in  the  Halawa  Valley  which  one  can 
easily  hike  through  in  an  hour,  ending 
up  at  Moaula  Falls.    There's  a  rough 
dirt  road  up  the  center  of  Molokai  to 
a  forest  lookout  over  the.  Waikolu 
Valley  for  another  glimpse  into  this 
forbidden  realm.     If  you  sit  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aircraft  between 
Molokai  and  Maui  you  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  see  the  whole  N  coast. 


Kalaupapa ;    Molokai  is  also  well  known 
for  its  leper  colony,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Karaehameha  V  in  1865.  A 
Belgian  priest.  Father  Damien,  lived 
here  from  1873  until  his  death  from 
leprosy  in  1889.     The  leper  colony  is 
on  the  Kalaupapa  Peninsula,  and  one  can 
get  a  good  view  of  it  from  the  lookout 
at  Palauu  State  Park.     If  you  hike  down 
the  pali  on  the  mule  trail  you  will  be 
met  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  by  a  guide 
who  will  take  you  on  compulsory,  4  hour, 
$10  pp  tour.     Call  Damien  Tours 
(567-6171)  after  you  arrive  at  Molokai 
if  you've  got  the  money.    No  one  is 
allowed  to  wander  around  on  his  own  or 
to  photograph  the  patients.  Kalaupapa 
is  eventually  to  be  a  National  Historic 
Park  and  may  become  easier  to  visit. 
others ;     Strung  along  the  shallow  S 
coast  of  Molokai  are  many  old  Hawaiian 
fishponds.    There  is  an  effete  golf 
resort  at  the  W  end  of  the  island. 
Because  they  have  been  less  overwhelmed 
by  outsiders,  the  people  of  Molokai  are 
Still  friendly  and  smile  and  wave  back 
when  you  do. 
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The  tslands  of  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai, 
and  Molokai  once  formed  part  of  a  single 

island.     Sea  channels  between  the  U  go 
no  deeper  than  240  m,  while  the  channel 
between  Maui  and  Hawaii  Is  1,865  ■  deep, 
and  Kaiwi  Channel  between  Molokai  and 
Oahu  is  610  m  deep.    There  is  a  3,050 
m  deep  channel  between  Oahu  and  Kauai. 
Maul  Itself  was  foraed  froai  two  volcan- 
ic  islands  which  were   ioinid  as  eroded 
material  was  deposited  in  the  channel 
between  them.    Haleakala;    The  mighty 
volcano,  Haleakala  (Bouse  of  the  Sun), 
Is  traditionally  the  spot  where  Maui, 
the  Polynesian  Prometheus,  caught  the 
SOB  M  it  passed  over  the  crater  and 
■ade  It  promise  to  cross  more  slowly, 
so  man  would  have  longer  to  fish  and 
grow  his  crops.     Much  of  the  volcano 
is  now  Included  In  Haleakala  National 
Park,  Maui's  most  worthwhile  attrac- 
tion.   The  park  contains  one  of  the 
few  peaks  in  Hawaii  which  you  can 


drive  right  up  to  (3,055  m)  on  a  good 
road  from  the  coast  in  a  few  hours. 

Tourists  see  everything  in  a  nornlnp, 
but  if  you  really  want  to  experience 
the  largest  doxBttiit  crater  In  the 
world  you  have  to  get  out  and  hike. 
One  good  alternative  to  the  car  rental 
madness  is  to  hitch  up  to  Haleakala 
from  Kahulul  Airport  the  first  day  and 

camp  at  Hosmer  Grove.     Just  before 
dawn  the  next  morning,  hitch  a  ride  up 
to  the  sumit  with  the  tourists  to  see 
the  sunrise.    From  the  Visitors  Center 
hike  down  the  Sliding  Sands  Trail  to 
Paliku  (13  km),  where  you  could  camp 
the  second  night.    On  the  third  day 
hike  slowly  down  the  Kaupo  Trail  to 
the  coast   (13  km  -  take  plenty  of 
rests  or  your  legs  will  give  out),  and 
hitch  on  slong  to  the  Seven  Pools 
campsite.     If  you  don't  want  to  go'  to 
Kaupo,  you  can  always  double  back  from 
Paliku  to  Hosmer  Grove  (16  km)  along 
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ADJACENT  ISLANDS 


surfing:     Polynosl.i's  greatest  gift 
to  th>'  world  ol  sport  is  surfing. 
In   17  71,  Captain  Cook  saw  Tahitians 
surfing  in  a  canoe;  board  surfing 
was  first  curved  off  ttmaii  In 
1779.    The  revival  nf  surfing  at 
Waikiki  at  tht-  beginning  of  this 
century  lias  since  StMllcd  tO  tidal 
w.ive  proportions. 
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Yachts  anchored  off  Lahaina  as  stons  clouds  gather  over  Lanal 


the  Halemuu  Trail.     Look  for  the  grave 
of  the  aviator,  Charles  Lindbergh,  in 
the  churchyard  of  Palapala  Hoomau 
Congregational  Church  (Kipahula),  just 
W  of  the  Seven  Pools.    His  epitaph 
reads,    'If  T  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  sea.   .   .'     From  Seven 
Pools  you  can  hitch  back  to  the  airport, 
slowly  exploring  the  Hana  Highway,  with 
a  stop  at  Waianapanapa  State  Park  for 
a  night  or  two.     A  slight  variation  on 
the  above  i^  to  rent  a  car  at  Kahului 
Airport  for  one  day  when  you  arrive, 
use  it  to  drive  to  Wailuku  to  get  your 
camping  permits  and  see  the  lao  Needle, 
then  drive  around  West  Maui  visiting 
Lahaina.     Turn  in  the  car  the  next 
morning  when  you're  ready  to  start 
hiking  Haleakala.     Lahaina ;     The  old 
whaling  town  of  Lahaina  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Hawaii  from  1825  to  1845  and 
nowadays  it  is  flooded  daily  with 
masses  of  tourists  from  the  nearby 
resorts.    Some  of  the  old  flavor  still 
lingers  on  however,  and  a  stroll  along 
the  waterfront  past  the  Pioneer  Inn 
(1901)  to  the  old  banyan  tree  is  en- 
joyable enough  to  make  you  forget  the 


shiny  white  shoes  and  loud  American 
housewives.    Most  of  the  free  tourist 
newspapers  map  out  the  sights.     In  the 
old  days  ships  had  to  stand  offshore  in 
the  open  roadstead  which  was  protected 
from  sudden  storms  by  Lanai  and  Molokai. 
Sadly,  mushrooming  condo/hotel  devel- 
opment stretches  unchecked  all  along 
the  S  shore  of  Maui,  from  the  former 
hippie  haven  at  Makena  Beach  to  Napili 
Bay  60  km  NW.    There  are  roads  right 
around  East  and  West  Maui.     The  car 
rental  agencies  tell  you  not  to  drive 
on  them  and  there  is  even  a  misleading 
"road  closed"  sign  on  the  Kaupo  road, 
but  they  can  both  be  easily  traversed 
in  a  normal  car  during  dry  weather, 
provided  you  go  slow. 

camping;    The  Hosmer  Grove  and  Holua 
campsites  are  at  an  elevation  of  2,134 
m,  while  Paliku  is  just  slightly  lower 
at  1,920  m.     Camping  can  be  very  cold 
up  here,  especially  in  winter,  although 
you  feel  it  more  at  Hosmer  Grove  than 
you  do  in  the  crater.     Reservations  for 
the  cabins  in  Haleakala  must  be  mailed 
in  months  ahead,  although  you  can  always 
try  for  a  cancellation  upon  arrival. 
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The  Island  of  Hawaii  is  also  knovm  as 
the  Big  Island  because  it  is  almost 
twice  the  land  area  of  the  rest  of  the 
state  combined.     It's  highest  peak  Is 
Mauna  Kea,  the  highest  in  the  Pacific 
and  highest  in  the  world  if  you  count 
from  its  underwater  base  in  the  Hawaiian 
Trough,  10,204  m  from  seabed  to  summit. 
4,205  m  of  this  goliath  is  above  sea 
level.    Although  Mauna  Kea  is  higher, 
Mauna  Loa  (4,169  m)  is  much  more 
massive  -  the  greatest  volcano  on 
earth  both  in  size  and  in  the  amount 
of  lava  discharged  in  recent  times. 
Mauna  Loa,  the  home  of  Pele,  the  Hawai- 
ian goddess  of  fire,  is  active  and 
growing  and  may  some  day  overtake  Mauna 
Kea.    The  Big  Island  is  characterized 
by  the  many  vast,  black  lava  flows 
which  continue  to  blanket  much  of  the 
island's  surface.    Highways  have  been 
cut  through  lava  which  only  a  few 
years  before  engulfed  many  kilometers 
of  highway.     The  volcanic  material  has 
created  the  black  sand  beaches  of  Puna, 
while  the  white  sands  of  Kona  are 
coral-based.     Macademla  nut  trees  do 
well  on  the  NE  and  SW  sides  of  the 
island,  while  coffee  covers  the  upper 
slopes  along  the  Kona  coast.    Taro  is 
still  grown  in  the  Waipio  Valley. 
Sugarcane  fills  the  E  slopes  of  the 
Big  Island's  two  mammoth  mountains. 
The  gently  sloping  mass  of  its  moun- 
tains make  the  Big  Island  easy  to  vls- 
ulize  and  Impossible  to  forget. 

seeing  Hilo:     The  garden  city  of  Hllo 
is  the  state's  second  largest,  but  it's 
small  enough  to  enjoy  in  a  day.  Much 
rain  falls  on  this  side  of  the  Island 
and  the  city's  orchid  and  anthurium 
nurseries  thrive  on  it  as  a  visit  to 
Kong's  Floral  Gardens  near  Onekahakaha 
Beach  Park  will  prove.    Mauna  Loa:  SW 
of  Hilo,  the  Volcanoes  National  Park 
offers  the  best  opportunity  in  the 
Pacific  to  observe  how  a  volcanic 
island  is  formed.     The  park's  222  km 
of  trails  take  you  through  the  most 
varied  landscapes,  from  desert  to 
thick  forest.    The  park  is  on  the  SE 
side  of  Mauna  Loa  at  Kilauea  crater, 
one  of  the  most  active  in  the  world. 


You  can  look  right  down  over  the 
smoking  rim  of  Halemaumau,  the  "Fire 
Pit,"  a  crater  within  a  crater.  Sever- 
al excellent  nature  trails  have  been 
constructed  within  the  park.    The  most 
ambitious  hike  is  up  to  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa.    The  first  18  km  up  to  the 
2,030  m  level  can  be  done  by  car,  then 
it's  a  further  29  km  on  foot  to  the  top 
cabin  at  4,039  m.    An  intermediate 
cabin  at  Red  Hill  (3,059  m)  enables  you 
to  break  the  climb  into  2  days.     It  is 
possible  to  proceed  down  another  trail 
on  the  N  side  of  the  mountain  to  the 
Mauna  Loa  Weather  Observatory  (3,399 
m) ,  from  where  there's  a  road  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Saddle  Road.  The 
Observatory  Trail  is  steeper  and  more 
difficult  than  the  Mauna  Loa  Trail  on 
the  E  side  via  Red  Hill.    Most  people 
go  back  the  way  they  came,  having  spent 


a  19th  C.  engraving  of  dancers  on 
Hawaii 


Centuries  ago,  the  Hawalians  carved 
figures  such  as  these  into  lava 
flows  on  the  Big  Island. 


3  or  4  days  on  the  mountain.    The  Visi- 
tors Center  at  Kilauea  has  free  maps  of 
the  trails,  plus  information  on  weather, 
water  availability,  how  many  people  are 
urIhr  the  cabins,  etc.     The  cabins  are 
free  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  the 
hike  may  use  them.     Each  cabin  accom- 
modates about  8  persons  and  if  they're 
full  you  have  to  sleep  out.     It  makes 
good  sense  to  sign  in  at  the  Kilauea 
Visitors  Center  before  setting  out. 
Mauna  Kea:    The  trip  up  to  the  summit 
of  Mauna  Kea  is  easier  than  that  up 
Mauna  Loa.    You  can  drive  a  car  15  km 
to  the  2,932  m  level,  from  where  it's 
5  hours  (10  km) on  foot  along  a  Jeep 
trail  to  the  top.     The  first  2  km  are 
the  hardest.    Start  early  and  do  it  in 
a  day.    You  can  see  the  white  buildings 
of  the  Mauna  Kea  Observatory  at  the 
summit  from  Hilo  on  a  clear  day. 
Permits  are  no  longer  necessary  to 
drive  up  or  climb  Mauna  Kea.     the  Kona 
coast ;     Down  on  the.  Kona  coast  a  monu- 
ment marks  the  place  on  Kealakekua  Bay 
where  Captain  Cook  was  slain  in  1778 
over  a  petty  argument  involving  a 
stolen  boat.    With  the  death  of  this 
enlightened  explorer  the  decline  of 
Polynesia  began.    High  cliffs  prevent 
one  from  walking  along  the  shore  from 
Hikiau  Heiau  to  the  monument,  but  it's 
possible  to  hike  down  to  the  spot 
along  a  dirt  jeep  track  that  drops 
sharply  through  the  coffee  plantations, 
from  a  point  near  the  junction  of 
Highway  11  and  Napoopoo  Road.  Kallua/ 
Kona  was  the  first  capital  (until  1819) 
of  the  united  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
Hulikee  Palace  and  Mokuaikaua  Church 
are  the  most  prominent  relics  of  the 
early  days.    Unfortunately,  the  beaches, 
long  hours  of  sunshine,  and  spectacular 
sunsets  along  the  Kona  coast  have  at- 
tracted a  glut  of  condominiums  and 
luxury  hotels »  and  there  are  almost  no 


reasonably-priced  places  to  stay.  Try 
to  get  through  to  Hapuna  Beach  or 
Spencer  Park  in  a  day.    the  Hamakua 
coast :    For  good  valley  hiking  backpack 
into  the  Waipio  Valley  on  the  Hamakua 
Coast,  and  on  into  the  fertile,  unin- 
habited Waimanu  Valley.     This  is  a 
natural  choice  for  those  who  want  to 
get  away  from  the  highways  and  back  to 
nature,  but  are  not  keen  on  experienc- 
ing the  icy  rigors  of  climbing  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Pacific. 
Like  Kalalau  on  Kauai,  the  Waipio  and 
Waimanu  valleys  are  open  to  the  adven- 
turous, but  the  Kohala  Corporation 
does  not  allow  hikers  to  continue  on 
to  the  Pololu  Valley.    The  steep  300  m 
bluffs  cut  deep  valleys  into  the 
Kohala  Mountains,    historic  sites; 
Next  to  its  volcanic  wonders,  visitors 
to  the  Big  Island  will  find  fascinat- 
ing the  many  well-preserved  or  restored 
archeological  sites.     Best  known  is 
the  City  of  Refuge  on  the  Kona  Coast, 
but  Puukohola  Heiau  near  Spencer  Park, 
and  Lapakahi  State  Historical  Park 
further  N,  are  also  unique.  Free 
explanatory  brochures  are  available 
at  these  sites  and  there  are  trained 
staff  to  answer  questions.  Wahaula 
Heiau  near  the  Kamoamoa  campground 
also  has  a  well-managed  Visitors 
Center.     Well-preserved  petroglyphs 
can  be  seen  less  than  a  km  from  the 
road  at  Pu'uloa  and  Puako.  Many 
Other  remains  survive  at  points 
around  the  island  and  it  is  here, 
perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else  in 
Hawaii,  that  one  feels  closest  to 
the  ancient  Polynesians  who  settled 
these  islands  so  long  ago. 

transport :    The  County  of  Hawaii  runs 
a  limited  bus  service  which  can  be 
used  as  a  supplement  to  hitching.  A 
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bus  leaves  Hilo  for  Volcanoes  NaClonal 
Park  at  1325  ($i),  returning  to  Hilo 
at  0845.    At  1330  there's  a  bus  from 
Hilo  to  the  town  of  Capt.  Cook  on  the 
Kona  sldtt  ($2.25),  tihich  travels  via 
Honokaa.    It  leaves  Capt.  Cook  for  Hilo 
at  0600.     Hikers  heading  into  the 
Walinanu  Valley  or  up  Mauna  Loa  may  find 
these  positioning  services  useful,  but 
the  other  bus  routes  operated  by  the 


county  are  unlikely  to  be  of  much 
Interest  to  visitors. 

camping;     County  camping  permits  can 
be  obtained  at  the  Yano  Memorial  Center 
in  Capt.  Cook,  as  well  as  the  Hilo 
county  officp,  during  business  hours. 
The  Namakani  Paio  campsite  at  the  Na- 
tional Park  is  popular,  but  be  prepared 
for  cool  nights  at  1,220  n. 
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paradise  for  sale:    The  Japanese  have 
COBe  to  realize  that  it  is  more  effec- 
tive to  buy  Hawaii  than  to  bomb  it.  A 
Tokyo  real  estate  aan,  Kenji  Oaano, 
got  things  rolling  in  1973-7A  by  pur- 
chasing 5  of  Waikiki's  largest  hotels. 
Other  Japanene  interests  have  acquired 
considerable  tracts  of  land  near  the 
Hmatm  t»m  Botol  on  the  Big  Island  with 
an  eye  to  building  5  nev  hotels  and 
a  golf  course.    Property  obtained  on 
Maui    is  ti-  he  used  tor  J  hotel,  3,500 
condoalniunts,  and  another  golf  course. 
Japanese  invsstaeiits  Include  everything 
fro*  dei^rtaent  stores  to  housing  de- 

velopnwes.  snd  the  'buy  ^»|5^i'gffl8?ffnaterial 
Is  bsstlog  up.  ° 
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OTHER  ISLANDS 


Kahoolawe;     No  one  lives  on  Kahoolawe 
because  the  navy  uses  it  as  a  target, 
and  it  is  littered  with  unexploded 
shells.     Entry  is  prohibited. 

Lanal :    The  Castle  and  Cook  Corpora- 
tion owns  98%  of  Lanai  and  maintains  a 
large  pineapple  plantation  on  the  island. 
Accommodation  is  pretty  well  a  closed 
shop  with  one  expensive  hotel  ($32 
single),  and  a  campground  where  you  pay 
$3  pp  per  day  plus  $5  registration. 
Although  this  certainly  keeps  the  crowds 
away,  it  might  stop  you  too.    Of  course 
you  could  always  camp  out  in  the  back- 
country  away  from  the  roads  on  the  sly. 


There's  a  master  plan  to  develop  Lanai 
with  condos  and  hotels  but  thankfully 
nothing  has  yet  come  of  it. 

Niihau;    The  island  of  Niihau.  visible 
off  Kauai's  shore,  is  privately  owned 
by  the  Robinson  family.     The  266  inhab- 
itants live  a  post-missionary  lifestyle 
apart  from  the  world.     Tourists  are 
banned  from  the  island  and  the  only  way 
you  can  go  there  is  if  one  of  the  in- 
habitants invites  you.    The  largest 
lake  in  Hawaii,  Lake  Halalii  (340 
hectares),  is  on  Niihau. 


A  FEW  WORDS  OF  HAWAIIAN 


aihzne  -  friend 
akamai  -  clever,  smart 
ali'i  -  chief,  noble 
aloha  -  a  greeting 
hale  -  house 

haole  -  foreigner,  Caucasian 
heiau  -  temple 

hula  -  traditional  Hawaiian  dance 
imu  -  earth  oven 
kahili  -  feathered  standard 
kalua  -  baked 

kamaaina  -  long-term  resident 

kane  -  man 

kapu  -  forbidden;  sacred 
kaukau  -  food 

kokua  -  assistance;  cooperation 
konane  -  game  of  Hawaiian  checkers 
lanai  -  porch 


lei  -  flower  necklace 
luau  -  a  Hawaiian  feast 
mahalo  -  thank  you 

mahalo  a  nui  loa  -  thank  you  very  much 

mahimahi  -  dolphin 

makai  -  towards  the  ocean 

malihini  -  newcomer 

mana  -  spiritual  power 

nauka  -  towards  the  mountains 

moana  -  sea 

muumuu  -  Mother  Hubbard  dress 
ono  -  delicious 
pakalolo  -  marijuana 
pali  -  cliff 

paniolo  -  Hawaiian  cowboy 

poi  -  cooked  taro  pounded  into  a  paste. 

puka  -  hole 

uahine  -  woman 


the  ukulele;    Most  ukuleles  are  hoaemade.  The 
half-shell  of  a  coconut  gives  pleasant  tones  as 
a  sound  box,  while  an  empty  tin  gives  a  more 
metallic  sound.    The  word  ukulele  was  originally 
the  nickname  of  a  sprightly  young  Englishman  who 
was  chamberlain  to  Jovial  King  Kalakaua  of  Hawaii 
around  the  year  1879.     Portuguese  ininlgrants 
introduced  the  ukulele  to  Hawaii  that  year;  it 
was  originally  known  as  the  braguinha. 
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ARRIVING  IN  AMERICA 


Los  Angeles:    Los  Angeles  Internation- 
al Airport  (LAX)  in  27  km  SU  of  the 

center  of  the  citv.     Take  shuttle  bus 
#206  out  of  the  airport  to  the  transfer 
point  to  RTB  bus  #871  into  Los  Angeles, 
coBbined  fare  "iSc.    Get  off  at  6th  St. 
and  walk  a  few  blocks  to  the  Greyhound 
bus  tenninai  where  there  are  coin 
lockers  at  SOc  per  day.    The  Visitor 
Information  Center  at  705  W  7th  Sr.  is 
open  business  hours  Mon.-Fri.    At  other 
times  ask  for  a  map  of  the  city  at  the 
reception  desk  of  any  flashy  hotel. 
The  cheape'^t  hotels  are  alonp  Main  St. 
near  the  bus  station  (cheaper  by  the 
week),  but  these  can  be  a  little  de- 
press in;:  <ind  even  danp.erous.     The  youth 
hostel   is  hard  to  find  but  the  basic 
trick  is  to  get  an  RTD  #873  bus  to  the 
comer  of  Pacific  Coast  Highway  and 
Normandie.     You  don't  have  to  all 
the  way  into  Los  Angeles  if  you're 
coming  from  the  airport.    Call  831-8109 
for  details;  thc$  overnight  charge  is 
$3  for  menbers,  $4  for  others,  and  you 
cnnnot  chtick   in  hcforu  1630. 

San  Francisco:     San  Francisco  Interna- 
tional Airport  (SFO)  is  24  km  S  of  the 
City.    The  Santrans  bus  (#7B  or  7F) 
operates  approximately  every  15  minutes 
fron  the  airport  to  the  Transbay  Ter- 
minal at  First  and  Mission  Sts.  down- 
town for  80c •    The  Visitor  Information 
Center  is   in  the  underground  concourse 
at  Market  and  Fifth  Sts.    The  Greyhound 
Teminal's  a  little  further  down 
Harket  St.  at  Seventh  (coin  lockers 
50c  if  you  can  find  one).     There  are 
a  lot  of  fairly  liveable  cheap  hotels 
with  low  weekly  rates  along  0*Farrell, 
Geary,  and  Post  Sts.  near  Jnn.  ,. 
Frisco's  worth  a  week.    The  youth 
hostel  is  in  Fort  Ma^on,  not  far  from 
Fisherman's  Wharf.    Take  bus  130  to 


Bay  and  Van  Ness.     Overnight  charges 

are  $4  for  neobers,  $6  for  non-nea^rs* 
3  night  maximum  stay  (tel.  771-7277). 

Oakland:  Oakland  International  Airport 
(OAK)  is  linked  by  #57  bus  (50c)  to  the 

Coliseum  -station  of  BART  (cormuter 
trains)  which  runs  directly  into  San 
Francisco  and  Berkeley. 

Seattle;     Sea-Tac  International  Air- 
port (SEA)  is  19  km  S  of  downtown 
Seattle.    Metro  bus  #174  runs  from  the 

airport  into  town  every  half  hour 
'ton. -Sat.,  hourly  on  Sunday,  75c  OW. 
The  Seattle  Visitors  Bureau  is  at 
1815  7th  Ave.,  only  about  a  block 
away  from  Greyhound.    .Mso  nearby  is 
the  Sea  Haven  Youth  Hostel,  corner  of 
Minor  and  Pike  Sts.,  which  provides 
private,  semi-private  and  dormitory 
accononodations.    Take  care  with  your 
gear  here.    The  hostel  can  recommend 
other  places  if  they're  full.     Pick  up 
travel  guidebooks  at  the  U'idc  '.s'orld 
Bookscorc,  401  NE  45th  i>L.,  out 

towards  the  University,  one  .of  the 
best  selections  in  America. 

TOURING  AMERICA 

by  hus :     The  cheapest  and  most  inter- 
esting way  to  tour  ATierica  -  outside 
of  hitching  -  is  in  a  Greyhound  bus. 
Although  they  tend  to  run  mostly  be- 
tween big  cities,   their  USS135  maxi- 
mum OW  fare  to  any  point  they  service 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  allows  you  to 
cross  the  country  stopping  off  anywhere 
alon;^,  the  wav ,  so  long  as  you  reach 
your  final  destination  within  15  days. 
The  public  can  thank  this  low  price 
to  competition  from  the  airlines. 
Since  the  cost  is  the  same  no  matter 
how  far  you  so>  buy  tickets  between 
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the  furthest  points  in  the  country 
«rtiich  ar«  Calais  (Maine)*  Key  Heat 

(Florida),  Ran  Y«5idro  (CallforniT), 
and  Vancouver  (British  Columbia).  As 
will  ba  seen,  a  3  way  trip  fro«  any 
western  [^oint  across  thi  s  to  Florida, 
up  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Jlaine,  and 
back  across  the  center  or  N,  will  run 
a  flMximuB  of  tlS$405.    You  have  45 
days  traveling  time  to  play  with,  and 
you  can  atop  off  in  Florida  or  Maine 
for  as  long  as  you  like  before  contin- 
uing on.    Bus  travel  ia  very  fl«cible 
because  yoti  never  need  a  reservation. 
If  one  bus  fills  up  they  just  roll  on 
another.    Only  Anerlcan^made  clRsr- 
ettes  niriv  be  smoked  on  Greyhound*  tnd 

then  only  in  the  last  3  rows.  Grey- 
hound alno  hnfi  nn  unlimited  travel 
Arseripaaa  good  for  anywhere  you  want 
to  go  within  15  or  30  days,  but  the 
prices  of  these  are  so  Inflated  aa 
not  to  be  worth  considering. 

by  car;    If  you  really  want  to  get  out 
into  the  back  country  and  National 
Parka  (hl^ly  reconcnded) ,  you'll  have 
to  walk,  cycle,  hitch,  or  rent  or  buy 
a  car  as  the  buses  don't  usually  go 
Into  these  areas.    Buying  a  car  isn't 
such  a  bad  idea  if  you  are  together 

with  someone  or  two.  Because  cars  are 
Bade  in  Detroit,  they're  worth  more  on 


the  W  coast,  than  the  E,  so  take  this 
into  consideration.   Hitch-hiking  isn't 

as  popular  and  is  more  difficult  than 
it  was  10  years  ago,  and  there  are 
surprisingly  few  hltchers  on  the  roads. 
You'll  have  better  luck  if  you  travel 
with  a  backpack  and  display  your 
country's  flag  on  it  prominently.  A 
sign  giving  your  destination  alao  helps 
a  lot.     These  seemingly  small  points 
nevertheless  render  you  harmless  Co  a 
passing  motorist  and  really  work.  You 
are  a  'serious*  hitch-hiker.  Hitching 
is  prohibited  on  most  divided  highways; 
you  hitch  on  the  access  roads. 

WHAT  TO  SEE 

America's  ten  most  interesting  cities 
for  foreign  visitors  are  San  Francisco, 
Laa  Vegaa  or  Reno,  San  Antonlo/Austln. 
New  Orleans,  St.  Augustine  (Florida), 
Charleston  <8.C.),  Waahington,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston.    Try  to 
Include  as  many  in  your  itinerary  as 
possible.    As  a  general  rule,  the  pri- 
vately operated  tourist  attractions  in 
America  are  a  rip-off,  the  government 
ones  are  not.    guidebook:    A  Moneyiilia^ 
Ouidt  to  Ueofiih  mB»ioa  piibliahed  by 
Travel  Aid  Servicea,  P.O.  Box  28, 
Southwater  Industrial  Estates  South- 
water,  Sussex,  England. 
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ARRIVING  IN  JAPAN 


Tokyo:    Narita  Airport  (NRT)  is  66  km 
ME  of  Tokyo.    The  Kelsel  Narita 
Airport  Station  is  just  under  a  km 
from  the  airport  terminal   (bus  100 
yen).    Fares  from  this  station  to 
Tokyo  begin  at  720  yen  Ott  on  the 
subway  and  ordinary  trains  (fitteu  or 

k'-uko) ,  about  50%  more  for  the  express 
(Skyliner).    The  Keisei  Line  trains 
end  at  Ueno  station,  while  the  subway 
rattles  right  through  Tokyo.  There's 
a  Tourist  Information  Counter  ITIC) 
on  the  main  floor  (Arrivals)  at  the 
airport.    Pick  up  a  nap  of  Tokyo  and 
the  free  weekly  'Tour  Companion'  for 
valuable,  condensed  information.  You 
can  get  free  maps  and  brochures  on 
the  entire  country  at  the  downtown 
TIC  near  Yurakucho  Station.    Both  of 
Tokyo's  youth  hostels  charge  around 
1000  yen  for  a  bunk,  about  1000  .'en 
extra  for  2  atalst  or  you  can  cook. 
Additional  liMtlng  and  AC  charges  are 
added  In  season.    Yoyogi  YH  is  close 
to  Sangubashi  Station  (Odakyu  Line); 
Ichigaya  TH  is  nf^r  JNR  Ichigaya 
Station.     The  YWCA  Sadohara  Hostel 
(3000  /en  pp)  is  a  10-minute  walk  from 
Ichigaya  YH.    Another  alternative  is 
Okubo  House  (1000  yen  in  the  dom) 
near  Shin  Okubo  Station  (Yamanote  Line). 
You  can  only  book  into  the  YHs  between 
1700-2030;  Okubo  House  closes  at  2300. 
All  airports  and  railway  stations  have 
coin  lockers  (100-300  ,-.^m),  or  look 
for  the  'temporary  parcel  storage' 
office  (200  uen  a  piece).  Narita 
Airport  is  open  all  night,  so  save 
money  your  first  and  last  nights  In 
Japan  by  sleeping  there  on  a  bench. 
A  1500~yen  airport  tax  is  levied  on 
your  departure,  so  don't  feel  badly 
about  crashing  there. 


touring  Japan:    Trains  and  buses  are 

useful  for  getting  out  of  the  cities 
to  the  highways  where  you  can  hitch. 
Although  Japanese  do  not  usually 
hitchhike,  it's  accepted  behavior  for 

jai.jin  (foreigners),  and  an  excellent 
way  to  meet  people.    Japanese  will 


often  go  far  out  of  their  way  for  you, 
so  a  little  sensitivity  to  the  driver's 
situation  and  a  hearty  *domo  ea*i(fato^ 
(thank  you)  will  get  you  a  long  way. 
There  are  generally  3  or  4i  classes  of 
trains:    futsu  (slowest  and  cheapest), 
Oimknu  (a  little  faster),  kyxiko 
(moderate) ,  and  to'kkyu  (fastest  and 
most  expensive) .    The  kyuko  and  tokkuu 
are  faster  because  they  rush  on  by  a 
nuaber  of  regular  stops  -  just  be 
sure  yours  isn't  one  of  then*  To 
visit  Hokkaido  consider  purchasing  a 
RT  ahuyuken  ticket,  valid  for  all  JNR 
trains  and  buses •  ferry  included,  for 
a  set  period  of  tiae.  Passenger 
ferries  ply  between  all  points  on  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  go  S  to  Okinawa,  and 
V  to  Pusan,  Korea  (1]8$36  OH  fron 
Shlaonosekl) .    Ask  about  stmdent 
discounts. 

ears :    Food  csn  be  Super  expensive,  so 

stick  to  neighborhood  shops  for  the 
basics.     In  the  cities  the  basement 
supermarkets  in  the  large  department 
Stores  provide  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  Japanese  food.    For  the 
nostalgia  oriented,  Western  fast  food 
chains  abound,  but  they  are  no  bargain. 
Good  hot  food  buys  include  Chatka 
Fyoriya    (cheap  Chinese  food  shope) 
where  300-500  yen  will  get  you  a 
steaming  bowl  of  ramen  (Chinese 
noodles),  a  plate  of  yaacti  itOM 

(fried  vegetables)   or  a  mouthifetering 

mound  of  chahan  (fried  rice).  8m11 
stand-up  shops  offer  Japanese  noodles 
indon  or  eobcr)  for  150-300  yen, 

what  to  see:    Although  the  best  of 
Japan  is  often  hidden  away  in  quiet 

mountain  and  coastal  villages,  the 
following  10  cities  will  give  you  a 
good  taste  of  the  country;  Kagoshima, 
Nagasaki,  Hiroshins,  Kyoto,  Hare,  Ise, 
Kamakura,  Tokyo,  Nikko,  and  Sapporo. 
Be  aware  that  most  Buddhist  temples 
charge  admission  (100-500  yen) . 
guidebook:    JAPAB  BAKDBOOK  by  J.D. 
Bisignani  (Moon  Publications,  P.O. 
Box  1696-S.  Chico,  CA  95927,  USA). 
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STOPOVER  ALASKA 


Anchorage's  strategic  position  between 
Asia,  North  America,  and  Europe  makes 
it  a  convenient  stopover  on  the  Polar 
Route  from  Tokyo  or  Honolulu  to  London. 
The  city  is  also  head  of  an  overland 
route  SE  to  the  rest  of  North  America, 
though  the  trip  can  also  be  done  by 
sea. 


from  Anchorage:  The  Alaska  Railroad 
runs  N  from  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks 
(US$45)  with  a  stop  at  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  on  the  way.    Mount  Mc- 
Kinley (6,194  m)  is  the  highest  peak 
in  North  America.    There  is  a  free 
shuttle  bus  from  the  railway  station 
into  the  park.    Another  train  runs  E 
from  Anchorage  to  Whittier  (US$7) 
where  you  can  transfer  to  a  ferry 
going  across  the  Prince  William  Sound 
to  the  town  of  Valdez  (US$33) .  This 
ferry  passes  very  close  to  Columbia 
Glacier,  a  mammoth  100-m-high  ice  flow 
that  stretches  from  the  Chugach  Moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  Valdez  is  the  ter- 
minus of  a  $9  billion,  1,300  km-long 
pipeline  carrying  oil  S  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.     The  move- 
ments of  supertankers  down  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Valdez  have  caused  serious 
concern  among  environmentalists  who 
point  to  the  catastrophic  effects  an 
oil  spill  would  cause.     The  road  from 
Valdez  to  Fairbanks  allows  travelers 
to  make  a  circle  trip  from  Anchorage. 
SW  of  Anchorage  is  the  Kenai  Peninsula, 
with  ferry  service  from  the  towns  of 
Seward  and  Homer  to  Kodiak  Island 
(US$32) . 


into  Canada  by  bus:    Fairbanks  is  at 
the  end  of  the  2,400  km-long  Alaska 
Highway  from  Dawson  Creek,  B.C. 
Coachways,  a  subsidiary  of  Greyhound, 
runs  a  bus  from  Fairbanks  to  White- 
horse  (Yukon) ,  with  a  connection  the 
following  day  to  Edmonton.     The  fare 
is  about  US$25  to  Beaver  Creek  on  the 
Alaska/Yukon  border,  then  another 


CDN$25  on  to  Whitehorse.  Greyhound's 
Ameripass  is  valid  for  travel  through 
Canada  right  up  to  Beaver  Creek,  but 
not  for  the  ride  from  Beaver  Creek  to 
Fairbanks.    A  special  OW  fare  of 
CDN$95  is  available  for  travel  on 
Greyhound  anywhere  in  Canada,  and  when 
you  consider  that  it's  almost  8,000  km 
from  Beaver  Creek  to  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  you  actually  get  a  lot  of 
mileage  for  your  money.     These  tickets 
are  valid  for  up  to  60  days,  and  you 
can  stop  over  as  often  as  you  like. 


Southeast  Alaska  by  boat:    Almost  as 
long  as  the  Alaska  Highway  is  the  ferry 
service  from  Skagway  to  Seattle,  going 
under  the  name  'Alaska  Marine  Highway.' 
This  is  the  longest  ferry  route  in  the 
world,  passing  through  a  region  of 
spectacular  natural  beauty:  deep 
fiords  drive  up  between  snowcapped 
mountains;  waterfalls  plummet  hundreds 
of  meters  through  the  evergreen  forests 
to  feed  waters  rich  in  salmon  and 
whales;  bald  eagles  perch  on  the  tree- 
tops  beside  the  rugged,  rocky  coast- 
line.   Fares  on  the  Inside  Passage 
ferry  route  are  reasonable.  Skagway 
to  Seattle  costs  US$120,  while  Skagway 
to  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  is  only  US$82. 
When  you  buy  your  through  ticket,  you 
can  request  free  stopover  coupons  for 
any  of  the  12  ports  the  ferries  call 
at  along  the  way.    To  get  to  Skagway, 
you  can  either  hitch  down  the  newly 
built  Klondike  Highway  from  Whitehorse, 
or  take  the  touristy  White  Pass  and 
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Yukon  Route  Railroad  which  charges  an 
outrageous  US$55  for  the  177  ktn.  There 
is  also  a  shorter  road  from  Fairbanks 
to  Haines,  but  you  will  miss  a  lot  by 
going  that  way.     Except  out  of  Seattle, 
reservations  are  not  usually  required 
of  walk-on  passengers  on  the  ferries. 
Most  of  the  ferry  terminals  are  within 
walking  distance  of  the  towns,  although 
it's  necessary  to  hitch  or  take  a  bus 
from  the  Sitka,  Auke  Bay  (Juneau) ,  and 
Haines  landings.     In  summer  there's 
often  a  ferry  every  other  day. 

sights  of  SE  Alaska:    Sitka  (the  old 
Russian  capital),  Juneau  (the  present 
American  capital) ,  Petersburg,  and 
Ketchikan  all  have  a  lot  to  offer.  The 
glaciers  at  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment are  one  of  the  most  publicized 
attractions  of  the  Alaska  Panhandle. 
Tourists  make  an  expensive  sidetrip 
(about  US$200  for  a  day  and  a  half) 
from  Juneau  to  see  these.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  cheap  way  to  do 
it,  so  content  yourself  with  Menden- 
hall  Glacier,  which  you  can  get  to  by 
city  bus  from  Juneau.    Glacier  Bay 
once  supported  a  sizeable  community  of 
humpback  whales,  but  most  of  these 
have  now  been  frightened  away  by  the 
luxury  cruise  ships  which  mass  in 
the  bay  during  the  summers.  Skagway 
is  only  14  km  from  Dyea,  head  of  the 
Chilkoot  Trail  of  gold  rush  fame.  The 
trail  stretches  53  km  from  Dyea  to 
Bennett  Lake  and,  with  elevations 
ranging  from  sea  level  to  1,150  m, 
takes  3  days  or  more  to  cover.  At 
Bennett  Lake  you  have  to  board  the 
tourist  train  or  walk  13  km  along  the 


railway  line  to  get  out  to  the  Klon- 
dike Highway. 

to  Vancouver  Island:    Apart  from  the 
Alaskan  ferries,  there  is  a  Canadian 
ferry  service  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
Port  Hardy  (CDN$45)  on  the  tip  of  Van- 
couver Island.    From  Port  Hardy  it's 
easy  to  hitch  the  391  km  down  to 
Nanaimo  for  the  ferry  to  Vancouver 
(CDN$3.50),  or  to  Victoria  (another 
100  km)  for  the  Port  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington ferry  (US$4.50). 

tours:    For  those  interested  in  group 
travel,  from  May  to  Sept.  Westcan  Treks 
Adventure  Travel  runs  a  23-day  camping 
tour  from  Calgary  to  Alaska.    You  see 
the  best  of  Yukon  and  interior  Alaska 
by  bus,  then  return  on  the  ferry.  The 
cost  is  US$745  (plus  US$99  food  kitty) 
all  inclusive.     Westcan  has  offices  in 
Calgary  (tel.  2836115),  Edmonton  (tel. 
4390024),  and  Vancouver  (tel.  7341066). 
Besides  offering  excellent  package 
tours  around  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  they 
sell  the  very  cheapest  plane  tickets 
to  the  South  Pacific. 


PRACTICALITIES 

when  to  go:     Summer  (June  to  Sept.) 
is  the  best  time  to  visit  Alaska; 
the  long  hours  of  daylight  allow  you 
to  travel  and  sightsee  as  much  as  you 
wish,  while  in  winter  it  may  only  be 
light  5  hours  a  day  or  less.  Camping 
is  Impractical  for  most  people  in 
winter,  and  heavy  clothing  would  be 
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necessary.    Even  in  midsummer  a 
windbrMker  and  rain  gear  ara  •mmma- 
tlal.     Rain  is  a  constant  feature  of 
SE  Alaska,  and  you  can  ej^ect  some  no 
matter  when  you  visit.    Although  aoat 
of  tha  ferry  «Dd  bom  aarvices  oparata 
year-round,  the  frequencipf^  are  greatly 
reduced  in  winter.    Youth  hostels  in 
SE  Alaska  are  open  only  in  the  awBer. 

getting  by;    Life's  a  lot  more  expen- 
sive in  Alaska  than  it  is  in  the  Lowar 
48  (tha  rast  of  Mini  and  USA).   A  hamr 
burger  can  cost  $5  and  hotel  rooas  ore 


rarely  under  $30.  Immigration  officers 
know  this,  so  hitchhikers  crossing  the 

Canada/U.S.  border  are  often  asked  to 
show  their  money.     It's  possible,  how- 
ever, to  cut  expenses  to  a  minimum  by 
eating  food  boo^t  at  grocery  stores* 
and  by  camping.    Campgrounds  are  plen- 
tiful, though  often  clogged  with  hoards 
of  XV  (recreational  vehicle)  drivers 
and  motorized  Aasrican  sobaicbia.  Tet 
just  a  short  distance  away  from  the 
highways  all  is  still  peace  and  beauty 
la  Aleaka. 
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GALAPAGOS 

INTRODUCTION 


Ever  since  Charles  DarvlD  visited  the 
Galapagos  in  1835  these  islands  have 
fired  the  iBiagination  of  naturalists 
worldwide.     Perhaps  nowhere  else  in 
the  world  except  Antarctica  has  the 
ecosystea  been  so  little  altered  by 
■an.  Indeed,  the  wildlife  is  the  main 
reason  for  visiting  the  Galapagos. 
Here  you  can  swin  alongside  sea  lions 
and  fur  seals,  nesting  boobies  and 
frigate  birds  will  just  look  up  at  you 
as  you  pass,  and  hawks  will  swoop  down 
from  the  sky  and  land  beside  you  to  get 
a  closer  look  at  their  strange  visi- 
tors. Seme  species  survived  in  the 
Galapagos  while  their  continental  ance- 
stors faded  into  extinction,  others 
diverged  in  form  to  adapt  to  a  new  en- 
virooaeat,  while  certain  Antarctic  ani- 
■als  stand  alone  as  the  only  exaaples 
of  their  kind  to  be  found  on  the  equa- 
tor. The  islands  get  their  name  froo 
the  Spanish  word  for  land  tortoise, 
gal6pago.  There  are  in  all  5  large  is- 
lands (over  300  sq  kn) ,  8  aediuB-sized 
islands  (14-300  sq  kn) ,  and  many  smaller 
islets.  It's  350  km  from  Darwin  Island 
to  Espanola.  You'll  need  a  minimm  of 
2  weekB  to  fully  appreciate  the  Gala- 
pagos. 


the  land:  Located  1,000  kn  off  the 
coast  of  South  America,  the  Galapagos 
are  2,000  kn  due  S  of  El  Salvador  and 
only  1,600  kn  SW  of  Panama  City.  The 
equator  cuts  directly  through  Wolf  Vol- 
cano (1,707  m),  highest  in  the  archi- 
pelago. The  islands  were  never  connec- 
ted to  the  mainland.  They  sit  directly 
over  a  weak  spot  in  the  earth's  crust 
and  their  formation  and  structure  have 
much  In  coimnon  with  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
Chain.  All  of  the  islands  except  Dar- 
win and  Wolf  reat  on  the  Galapagos 
Platform,  an  underwater  mesa  nany  thou- 
sands of  sq  km  large  which  was  formed 
by  repeated  extrusions  of  molten  basal- 
tic rock  (magma)  from  the  center  of  the 
earth.  The  oldest  of  these  lavas  began 
to  be  laid  down  below  the  sea  over  4 
million  years  ago  -  a  very  recent  geo- 
logical process.  The  volcanos  of  Gala- 
pagos are  the  shield-type,  their  fluid 
lava  spreading  far  before  solidifying 
and  building  up  mountains  in  layers. 
There  are  very  gentle  sloped  at  the 
lower  levels,  becoming  steep  near  the 
top,  with  a  wide,  flat  summit.  The  is- 
lands are  also  pocked  with  over  2,000 
secondary  craters  which  give  the  land- 
scape a  lunar  aspect.  Espafiola,  Santa 
Fe,  Baltra,  Seymour,  and  the  NE  part 
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of  Santa  Cruz  are  Islands  of  a  different 
origin.    Here,  volcanic  material  which 
spread  and  cooled  underwater  has  been 
uplifted  out  of  the  sea.  Some  of  this 
uplifted  rock  may  be  up  to  2  million 
years  old,  but  none  of  the  surface 
rock  which  cooled  in  the  atmosphere  on 
the  other  islands  is  older  then  300,000 
years.  The  uplifted  islands  are  generally 
low  and  flat,  traversed  by  parallel 
ridges  and  sea  cliffs  caused  by  fault- 
ing. 

FLORA  AND  FAUNA 

Thanks  to  its  isolation,  close  to  half 
of  the  land  birds  are  endemic,  as  are 
32Z  of  the  plants  and  23%  of  the  coas- 
tal fishes.  All  of  the  reptiles  except 
the  sea  turtles  are  also  unique  to  the 
Galapagos.  Ihe  meeting  of  cold  and  warm 
currents  has  led  to  an  amazing  prolifera- 
tion of  marine  life.  What  impresses  the 
visitor  most  is  the  tameness  of  the  ani- 
mals and  their  apparent  lack  of  fear. 
Most  of  this  fascinating  flora  and 
fauna  originated  in  South  America, 
brought  to  the  islands  by  the  prevail- 
ing winds  and  currents,  or  on  the  wings 
of  birds.  The  reptiles  and  some  of  the 
plants  are  believed  to  have  arrived  on 
logs  or  floating  masses  of  vegetation. 
A  portion  of  the  fauna  of  Antarctica 
such  as  the  penguins  and  fur  seals  rode 
on  the  Humboldt  Current  and  were  able 
to  adapt  and  survive  on  the  equator  due 
to  the  cooling  effect  of  these  polar 
waters. 

evolution  in  the  Galapagos:  Charles 
Darwin  spent  35  days  in  the  Galapagos 
in  1835  as  the  naturalist  aboard  the 
HMS  Beagle  and  his  observations  there 
were  crucial  to  the  elaboration  of  his 
theory  of  evolution.  TVenty-four  years 
later  in  1859  he  published  his  On  the 
Origins  of  Species  which  gave  the  is- 
lands universal  fame.  What  especially 
attracted  Darwin's  attention  were  the 
diversely-shaped  beaks  of  the  13  spe- 
cies of  island  finches,  each  adapted 
to  its  own  food  supply,  yet  all  evi- 
dently descended  from  a  single  ancest- 
ral species.  The  woodpecker  finch,  for 
example,  uses  cactus  thorns  to  extract 
Insects  or  worms  from  holes  and  cre- 
vices inaccessible  to  the  beak — one  of 
the  only  birds  in  the  world  known  to 


use  a  tool.  He  deduced  that  isolation 
and  new  conditions  lead  to  rapid  evolu- 
tion. The  new  environment  exerts  new 
selective  pressures  on  the  insular  popu- 
lation which  gradually  diverges  from 
the  ancestral  population.  The  lack  of 
competition  and  the  availability  of  un- 
occupied niches  contribute  to  this  pro- 
cess. An  example  of  divergence  is  the 
flightless  cormorant,  the  largest  cor- 
morant in  the  world,  which  because  it 
had  no  natural  enemy  was  able  to  sac- 
rifice its  ability  to  fly  in  order  to 
be  able  to  dive  into  the  water  with 
greater  ease  and  skill. 


ISLAS  GALAP  A  GO  S 


the  giant  tortoise:     In  the  Galapagos 
reptiles  dominated  the  land  in  a  way 
which  ended  on  the  continents  with  the 
passing  of  the  dinosaurs.  The  giant 
tortoise  appeared  some  80  million  years 
ago,  but  it  had  disappeared  from  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  100,000  years 
ago.  Today  one  species  survives  on  cer- 
tain Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  11 
species  (of  an  original  15)  are  found 
in  the  Galapagos.  The  giant  tortoise 
can  have  a  shell  up  to  a  meter  wide, 
weigh  as  much  as  230  kg,  and  live  to 
be  200  years  old.  In  humid  areas  where 
the  vegetation  is  plentiful  and  acces- 
sible such  as  Santa  Cruz  the  shell  is 
dome-shaped,  while  on  drier  Islands  like 
Espanola  where  the  terrain  is  rough  and 
the  vegetation    hard  to  reach,  the 
tortoises  have  evolved  a  longer  neck 
and  legs  and  a  saddle-backed  shell, 
which  permits  the  animal  to  stretch 
higher. 

other  reptiles:     The  marine  iguana  of 
the  Galapagos  is  the  only  lizard  in  the 
world  which  feeds  in  the  sea.  They  are 
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ineiy  agile  In  th«  water,  undulating 
their  long  tall  for  propulalon  iiliile 

their  hands  and  feet  are  clutched  close- 
ly to  their  sides.  Their  food  is  marine 
algae  trtiich  they  seek  as  the  tide  goes 
out.  The  reat  of  the  tlae  they  apcnd 

sunning  themselves  on  rocks  by  the  sea^ 
shore.  They  are  found  on  all  the  is- 
lands in  nuaerous  colonies  and  are  not 
endangered.  The  land  Iguanas  of  Gala|>a- 

gos  on  the  other  hand  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly rare,  largely  due  to  attacks 
by  packs  of  wild  dogs.  They  are  larger 
tad  heavier  than  the  aarlne  Iguanaa, 

have  a  conical  instead  of  a  flat  tail, 
and  are  yellow A>rown  instead  of  black 
and  red.  They  eat  leaves  and  cactus 
frulta.  The  land  Iguana  of  Santa  Fe  la 

considered  a  separate  species.  There 
are  also  several  species  of  non-poi- 
sonous land  snakes.  Many  small  lava 
llsarda  are  aeoi  acanperlng  about;  the 

female  has  red  cheeks,  others:  Sea 
lions  are  cotmnon  on  all  the  islands. 
The  male  frigate  bird  inflates  a  bright 

red  aack  tmder  Ita  beak  during  the  Bat- 
ing aeaaon  to  attract  feaalea. 

an  endanRered  environment:     Today  nan 
la  learning  to  live  with  hie  fellow 
creatures  but  it  has  not  always  been 
so.  From  1790  to  1870  whalers  were  ac- 
tive in  the  area  and  during  the  19th  C. 
fur  aeala  were  hunted  alnost  to  extinc- 
tion. Pirates  and  whalers  hunted  the 
tortoises  for  food  and  Anericans  arri- 
ved to  process  then  into  oil.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  as  aaiqr  as  a  quarter  of  a 
million  giant  tortoises  were  killed  or 
removed  from  the  islands  during  this 
period.  Today  the  tortolaea*  worat  ene- 
mies are  the  animals  introduced  by  aan 
which  eat  their  eggs  and  young,  and 
destroy  their  food  supply.  Only  on 
Santa  Cms  and  northen  laabela  are 
they  still  numerous.  Introduced  goata 
and  pigs  also  destroy  the  vegetation 
and  facilitate  erosion.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuing progrsa  to  ellalnate  the  goata 
and  they  have  already  been  removed  frOB 
RAbida,  Plaza,  Santa  Fe ,  and  Espanola, 
and  they  are  greatly  reduced  on  2  other 
lalanda.  The  flli^tleaa  comoranta  and 
penguins  are  threatened  by  a  potential 
spread  northwards  of  wild  dogs  on  Isa- 
bela.  Large  numbers  of  green  sea  tur- 
tlea  were  killed  by  a  Japaneae  refri- 
gerator ahlp  In  1971-72.  Four  of  the  6 


apedea  of  native  rice  nta  have  bean 
ellalnated  thron|^  competition  or  by 
diseases  carried  by  the  Introduced 
black  rats. 

flora:  .  The  flora  of  the  lalanda  la 

closely  related  to  that  of  adjacent 
America  although  many  plants  adapted 
to  local  conditions  and  evolved  into 
new  foraa.  The  noat  atrlklng  feature 
of  the  vegetation  are  the  cacti  which 
are  found  on  all  the  islands  and  which 
grow  up  to  12  m  high.  The  thick  trunk 
haa  a  wax-like  baxfc  to  retain  nolature 

in  the  spongy  interior.  On  Floreana 
there  is  a  cactus  without  thorns.  On 
Santa  Cruz  the  dry  zone  vegetation  is 
beat  aeen  near  the  Duwln  Station, 
while  hunld  zone  vegetation  can  be  ob- 
aerved  on  the  hike  up  to  Media  Luna. 

CLINMX 

The  climate  of  the  Galapagos  is  hot  and 
dry  in  the  coastal  areas,  humid  and 
teaperate  higher  up.  There  are  2  aea- 

sons.  During  the  cool  season  (June- 
Dec),  brisk  winds  from  the  SE  bring 
the  cold  Humboldt  Current  up  from  the 
S  and  the  contact  of  theae  watera  with 

the  warm  tropical  air  causes  cloudy  con- 
ditions and  mist.  A  fine,  misty  rain- 
fall known  as  garua  falls  on  the  moun- 
talnaldes  during  this  tlae.  Froa  Jan.- 
May  gentle  NE  winds  push  warm  waters 
down  from  the  N  to  bring  on  the  hot  sea- 
son. There  are  occasional  heavy  showers 
during  these  aonths  but  the  sky  la  gene- 
rally clear  which  makes  it  the  best  time 
for  photography.  Th«  hl^ lands  r«c«iv« 
aost  of  their  rainfall  during  the  cool 
season,  while  the  lowlands  get  most  of 
theirs  during  the  hot.   Rainfall  varies 
from  about  350  am  annually  at  sea  level 
to  anyuhere  froa  1,200-2,500  na  on  the 
aountains.  The  best  agricultural  landa 
are  those  from  200  to  500  m  above  sea 
level  and  the  southern  slopes  are  bet- 
ter watered  than  the  nortJiem  onea. 
The  smaller,  lower  islands  get  very 
little  rainfall.  The  hot  season  is  the 
best  for  visitors  because  the  water  is 
waraer  for  awlaalng,  tiiere  are  fewer 
ocean  currents  to  impede  navigation, 
and  no  strong  winds.  The  seas  are 
roughest  from  July-September.  Froa 
Fd>.-i^r.  tiie  aurface  water  la  alwaya 
waraer  than  25  degreea  C,  idille  froa 
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May-Dec.  it  is  cooler  Chan  23  degrees. 
Although  32  speclM  of  eoral  are  found 
in  the  GalapAgos,  ralaclvsly  low  water 

temperatures  resulting  from  the  Humboldt 
Current  inhibit  the  creation  of  large 
reefs. 

HISTOSr 

The  Galapagos  Is  one  of  the  few  areas 
of  the  world  which  was  nevwr  reached  by 

primitive  man.  It  was  discovered  In 
1535  by  Ton^  de  Berlanga,  Bishop  of 


Panama,  who  had  been  accidentally  car- 
ried to  the  islands  by  a  strong  ocean 
current  during  a  cala  while  on  his  way 
to  Peru  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the 
Spanish  aonquistadorer, ,  Pizarro  and  Al- 
magro.  The  islands  were  of  little  inte- 
rest to  the  Spaniards  and  they  were  left 
to  pirates  who  used  them  during  the  17th 
C.  as  a  refuge  and  supply  base  from  whicl' 
to  attack  shipping  between  Peru  and  Pana- 
■a.  The  pirate  Wllllaa  Daapler  ga-ve  aanj 
of  the  islands  English  names  in  1684.  It 
was  not  until  1832  that  newly-indepen- 
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dent  Ecuador  claimed  the  islands  and  es- 
tablished a  colony  on  Floreana.  Aaong 
the  first  group  of  colonists  were  80 
rebel  soldiers  exiled  from  the  conti- 
nent. By  1833  Floreana  had  300  inhabi- 
tants but  the  settlenent  ms  unsuccess' 
ful  and  by  1882  all  had  abandoned  it. 
In  1885  an  administrative  center  was 
established  on  San  Crist6bal.  Coloni- 
sation began  on  southern  Isabels  In 
1897.  The  widespread  use  of  convict 
labor  in  the  settlement  schemes  of  the 
19th  C.  led  to  sporadic  murders  and  re- 
volts, first  on  Floreana  (1878)»  tiien 
on  San  Crist6bal  (1904).  An  unscrtqni^ 
lous  entrepreneur,  Manuel  Cobos,  es- 
tablished a  sugarcane  plantation  and 
■ill  on  San  Cristobal  but  this  deve* 
lopment  ended  abruptly  with  his  mur- 
der by  a  convict  in  190A  and  little 
sugarcane  has  been  grown  in  the  is- 
lands since.  In  1944  a  penal  colony 
was  set  up  on  Isabela  and  it  soon 
gained  a  reputation  for  the  cruelty 
of  its  guards.  Finally,  in  1938  a  re- 
volt and  spectacular  escape  to  die 
mainland  by  21  prisoners  led  to  the 
closing  of  the  facility  in  1959. 

OQVERHMBMT 

The  Galapagos  was  declared  one  of  the 
20  provinces  of  Ecuador  in  1973  by  mili- 
tary decree.  The  capital  is  Puerto  Ba- 
querizo  on  San  Crist6bal  and  the  pro- 
vincial governor  is  appointed  in  Quito. 
INGAIA  (Instituto  Nacional  de  Galapa- 
gos) is  the  govemnent  agency  organi- 
sing devslopaent  in  the  province.  The 

attainment  of  provincial  statuR   in  1973 
was  not  an  especially  positive  develop- 
■ent  as  it  opened  the  islands  to  uncon- 
trolled aigration  from  the  continent 
which  has  caused  the  population  of  Santa 
Cruz  to  double  and  led  to  rapid  inlla- 
tion.  Thia  population  explosion  is  now 
the  greatest  danger  facing  the  islands' 
delicate  ecosystems.  The  local  economy 
is  based  solely  on  tourism,  agriculture, 
and  fishing,  in  about  that  order  of 
ia^rtance. 

protection  and  conservation;  '  The  first 
protectionist  legislation  was  signed 

into  law  by  the  Ecuadorian  government 
during  the  19308  but  this  was  never  en- 
forced. JxL  1959  a  national  Park  was  de- 
clared over  the  entire  archipelago  ex- 


cepting those  areas  already  colonized. 
The  Galapagos  Hatioiial  Park,  wfaidi  in- 
cludes 88%  of  the  land  area  of  the  Gala- 
pagos, has  become  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  of  which  Ecuador  is  right- 
fully proud.  The  secret  of  its  success 
has  been  its  close  cooperation  witil  the 
Charles  Darwin  Foundation,  an  interna- 
tional, non-govemoent  scientific  re- 
sesrch  organisation  whidi  was  f oned 
in  1959  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO 
and  the  International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature.  In  1964  the  Foun- 
dation estsblished  the  Charles  Dsrwln 
Research  Station  near  Puerto  Ayora  on 
Santa  Cruz.  Its  purpose  is  to  study  and 
help  preserve  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
islanda.  Without  the  Daxwin  Station  the 
National  Park  would  never  have  been  able 
to  establish  its  authority  so  quickly 
and  effectively,  and  without  the  National 
Park  the  ideals  of  the  Foundation  al^t 
never  have  been  lapleasnted.  All  native 
animals,  birds,  and  reptiles  are  now 
fully  protected  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
servatlonisn  whidi  the  people  at  the 
Rational  Park  and  the  Darwin  Station 
have  been  able  to  instill  is  truly  iar 
pressive. 
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airports;    Baltra  airport  Is  N  of 
Puerto  Ayora;  it  is  6  ka  froa  the  air 
terminal  to  the  ferry  across  the  Ita- 
baca  Canal,  then  another  42  km  into 
town.  The  airport  transfer  by  bus  and 
boat  coats  a  total  of  aibout  1I8$3.  There 
is  a  National  Park  inforaation  ataad 
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at  the  airport  where  you  can  pick  up 
a  map/brochure  and  a  list  of  Park  rules. 
Guayaquil  airport  la  aervlced  by  city 
bus  12  from  the  Malecdn.  The  bank  at 
Guayaquil  airport  changes  travelers 
cheques  at  an  honest  rate.  There  is  no 
airport  tax  on  flighta  to  Galapagoa. 
On  your  way  over  sit  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  Che  aircraft  near  the  front  for 
the  beat  vieva. 

by  air ;    TAME  (Transportes  Aereos  Naci- 
onales  Ecuador ianos)  has  5  flights  per 
week  between  Guayaquil  (Ecuador)  and 
the  Galapagos.  The  fare  ia  about  US$260 
RT  but  it  is  better  to  buy  only  OW  (US 
$130)  since  you  nay  be  able  to  find  a 
boat  back.  TAME  also  quotea  farea  froa 
Quito  but  it  ia  Buch  cheaper  to  travel 
to  Guayaquil  by  road  or  rail  and  board 
the  flight  there.  Baggage  allowance,  20 
kg.  TAiaE*8  reaervatloa  syatea  la  chaotic: 


they  tell  you  there's  no  room  for  a 
couple  of  days  but  when  you  go  you 
find  the  plane  half  empty.  What 
is  happening  is  that  the  tour  companies 
comer  all  the  seats  on  the  flights  and 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  only  «ay  to 
get  to  the  Galapagoa  la  to  join  one  of 
their  tours.  Tf  you  get  this  story  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  go  to  the  air- 
port and  try  traveling  standby.  Tour 
chances  of  getting  on  are  good,  unleas 
you're  unlucky  enough  to  hit  a  real 
tour.  Be  sure  to  reconflra  your  return 
reservations  in  the  Galapagos  as  reser- 
vations  made  in  Guayaquil  are  often  lost. 
Note  that  Ecuadorians  pay  less  than  half 
as  auch  as  you  do  for  the  sane  tldMt 
and  you  can  sanre  »mey  by  having  one  of 
them  buy  your  ticket  and  check  In  your 
luggage.  Only  buy  a  OW  ticket  this  way 
aa  they  aak  for  ID  at  check-in  and  your 
local  friend  haa  to  be  Uiera  to  pretend 
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he's  you.  You  use  'his'  boarding  pass 
Co  g«C  on  tiio  plane.  The  ■cnedorlen  Mr 

Force  has  occasional  logistic  flights 
to  the  Galapagos  and  these  can  be  very 
cheap  (US$30  OW) »  but  they  are  unreli- 
able end  It* a  herd  to  get  on  unless  you 
know  somebody.  It  inay  be  easier  to  get 
a  logfstico  (Air  Force  flight)  back  to 
Guayaquil  or  Quito  but  you'll  have  to 
atruggle  vlth  a  throng  of  pushy  locale 
eho  get  priority  over  you. 

by  boat;    TRAMFSA  (Transportes  Marlti- 
■oe  y  Fluvleles  S.A.),  Ste.  110.  Vll- 
lamil  315,  Guayaquil,  tel:  51426A  or 
516987,  runs  a  passenger-carrying 
freighter,  the  Pinzbn,  to  Galapagos 
every  3  weeks.  The  8  peeeengera  are 
carried  in  4-berth  cabins  and  ^fmy 
DS$300  for  the  15-day  RT  or  about 
US$100  OW.  The  Hnzdn  calls  only  at 
the  ports  on  the  A  inhabited  ielanda 
(not  the  wildlife  areas)  .  Since  the 
Pinz5n  stops  at  Puerto  Baquerizo  first 
you  have  the  chance  to  get  off  there, 
viait  San  Criat&al,  then  continue  on 
to  Puerto  Ayora  on  the  weekly  mall 
boat.  The  T'inz6n  doesn't  have  an  agent 
in  Puerto  Ayora  so  for  a  return  pas- 
eege  you  have  to  wait  till  she  coaes 
in,  then  talk  to  the  captain.  Another 
cargo  boat  plying  between  Guayaquil 
and  the  Galapagos  is  the  Iguana,  There 
is  a  trip  every  15  deys  and  foreign 
passengers  pay  about  US$78  OW.  Con- 
tact the  ship's  agent:    HARITUR  (Marl- 
tiaa  da  Turiaao  Companfa  Llaitada) , 
CaaiUa  3SS2.  GuayaquU,  telt  385996. 
A  third  possibility  is  the  Calic^u-'-hima, 
a  64-paaa«ng«r  cargo  ship  owned  by  the 
Beuadorlan  Havy.  This  boat  leaves  Guaya- 
quil every  3  weeks  on  an  11-day  cruiae 
of  the  islands,  5  of  which  are  spent  at 
sea.  Unlike  the  Pimbn  and  the  Igiuma, 
tbe  OaHiauMm  doea  atop  at  aoae  of 
the  wildlife  areaa  and  peeeengera  are 
escorted  ashore  by  a  Spanish-speaking 
guide.  Trouble  is,  the  food  on  the 
(kiLvawiMma  Is  lousy,  the  crew  unco- 
operativet  and  tiie  tear  groi^  large 
and  rushed.  The  all-inclusive  RT  fare 
is  US$360  in  2nd  class  (6-berth  cabins) 
or  US$450  in  Ist  class  (double  cabins) , 
15Z  less  for  Ecuadoriens.  A  IT  on  Cati^ 
cuchima  is  hot  recommended  so  try  to 
take  it  only  OW.  Reservations  must  be 
■ade  in  advance  by  writing  DeparteMnto 
Logfstico,  Conandancia  de  la  Primera 
Zona  Haval,  Jefatura  de  Operaclonea 
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Navales,  Armada  del  Ecuador,  Ca&ar  y 
5  de  Junio,  Guayaquil,  or  tel;  345317 
or  345318,  ext.  2.  Without  an  advance 
reservation  it  might  be  difficult  to 
get  on  in  Guayaquil  although  perhaps 
easier  to  catch  coming  back.  In  Puerto 
i^ra  you  way  be  eble  to  get  inforne 
tlon  about  when  these  boats  are  due  in 
by  asking  at  the  Cooperativa  de  TurisoK) 
or  at  the  national  Park  Inforaatloii 
Kiosk. 

tours :    If  your  time  is  limited  and 
you  want  to  book  an  organised  tour  in 
advance.  Economic  Galapagos  Tours 
(Galasam),  Gran  Pasi^e  Building,  11th 
floor,  9  de  Octubre  Av.,  Guayaquil, 
tel:  306289*  hea  tiie  cheapest  package. 
For  US$340  (eirfare  extr^  you  get  to 
cruise  up  around  Santiago  and  back  down 
the  side  of  Santa  Cruz  to  Puerto  Ayora 
for  6  days,  ell  incluaive.  Be  avare  that 
some  of  the  other  package  tours  have  yott 
staying  in  a  hotel  on  Santa  Cruz  with 
day  trips  from  there  wiiich  is  not  at  all 
as  good  as  a  reel  cmiee.  Hote  too  tiiat 
the  pre-arranged  tours  always  cost  more 
and  you  have  no  control  over  your  iti- 
nerary. See   'from  Puerto  Ayora'   for  al- 
ternatives. Don't  believe  everything 
travel  agents  outside  the  Galapagos  tell 
you.  They  only  want  to  sell  their  tours 
and  will  say  anything  to  aake  you  be- 
lieve it'e  the  only  w^. 


MGHET*  RBS,  AMD  VISAS 

The  official  currency  In  Galapagos  is 
the  Ecuadorian  auore,  although  US  dol- 
lara  ere  accepted  at  a  diacoont.  All 
visitors  muac  pay  a  US$^  Galapagos 
National  Park  admission  fee.  Spanish 
is  the  main  language  of  communication 
in  the  ielanda,  alChooi^  bgliah  la 

generally  used  by  foreign  visitors 
among  themselves.  Tourists  are  al- 
lowed to  stay  in  Ecuador  90  days  a 
yeer.  The  only  peraon  in  tbe  Gelapa- 
gos  who  can  give  you  an  extension  is 
the  chief  of  police  at  San  Crist6bal 
and  you  have  to  go  over  to  see  him. 
Ask  for  enoutfi  timt  when  you  arrive 
in  Ecuador. 

yachts;  Foreign  yachts  are  only  al- 
lowed to  spend  72  hre  in  the  Gel ape- 

gos;   it  is  also  impossible  to  arrange 
for  a  longer  stay  by  visiting  an  Ecua- 
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dorian  diplomatic  mission  abroad.  To 
get  an  extension  your  boat  has  to  be 
daaaged  (they  coae  out  to  check).  Tou 
could  try  to  convince  them  to  let  you 
leave  your  yacht  in  Puerto  Ayora  while 
you  yleit  tiie  Islenda  on  e  charter  boat. 


SANTA 

Located  near  the  center  of  the  archi- 
pelago, Santa  Cruz  is  the  2nd  largeat 
of  the  islands  and  the  main  center  of 
activity  for  visitors.  It  is  also  the 
■oet  attractl-ve  and  varied  of  the  la- 
lands  with  every  type  of  vegetation. 
Agriculture  is  practiced  in  the  humid 
iq>per  portion  of  the  island.  Tropical 
fruit  and  vegetables  along  with  cattle 
and  some  coffee  are  the  main  products.- 
Academy  Bay  opens  in  front  of  Puerto 
Ayora  with  Santa  Fe  island  visible  in 
the  distance.  A  prosperous  Gerwn  cos- 
muni  ty  lives  across  the  bay  from  Puerto 
Ayora  towards  the  Delfin  Hotel  where 
there  is  a  bathing  beach  at  high  tide. 
Ask  to  see  Gusdi  AngerMyers '  cave. 
Karine  iguanas  are  often  seen  sleeping 

on  the  public  wharf  at  Puerto  igrora. 

SIGHTS  OF  SANTA  CSDZ 

vicinity  of  Puerto  Ayora;    Ju8t  a  shOTt 
walk  E  of  the  hotels  Is  the  Charles  Dar- 
win Research  Station  (open  Mon.-Fri. 
0700-1200» 1300-1600).  Although  this  is 
prinarily  a  scientific  researdi  center 
there  are  exhibits  for  visitors  and 
students  which  make  the  visit  a  must. 
Hotice  the  splendid  desert  vegetation. 
There  is  a  large  e^lbition  ball,  a  tor- 
toise hatchery  and  nursery,  and  several 
tortoise  pens,  all  open  to  the  public. 
The  work  being  done  here  has  almost  cer- 
tainly saved  several  species  froa  ex- 
tinction. Walk  E  aloog  the  coast  froa 
the  Darwin  Station  over  rocks  black 
with  iguanas  (be  careful  not  to  step 
on  snjl)  snd  red  with  crabs  to  the  bvok!- 
en  sea  cliffs.  Tou  may  pass  an  occa- 
aional  sea  Hon  resting  by  the  shore. 

Tortuga  Bay;    The  wide,  perfect  idiite 

sand  beach  here,  the  best  in  the  is- 
lands, is  separated  from  the  warm  water 
of  the  bay  by  high  sand  dunes.  To  get 


It's  very  unlikely  they'll  allow  you 
to  tour  tiie  islands  In  your  oun  boat, 
even  if  you  hire  a  local  guide.  The 

fine  for  stopping  at  an  outer  island 
without  pemission  is  about  US$300 
plus  5-90  days  laprisoownt. 


CRUZ 

there  take  a  bus  (US$0.15)  or  walk  the 
2  ka  froa  town  to  the  trailhead  br^ond 

the  power  plant  (sign-posted) ,  then  hike 
for  an  hour  (6  km)  along  a  very  rough, 
roclqr  trail.  Good  shoes  are  essential 
and  bring  water,  suntan  lotion  and  a 
hat  as  there  Is  little  shade.  The  beach 
is  very  beautiful,  despite  the  lack  of 
coconut  trees.  If  you're  lazy  and  have 
a  group  of  10,  you  can  hire  a  boat  for 
the  trip  for  about  US$30  RT.  Beware  of 
the  undertow   on  the  ocean  side.  Camping 
is  allowed  here  with  a  peralt  (08$ 1) 
from  the  National  Park.  Tortuga  Bay 
could  be  good  for  surfing  %fhen  the 
waves  are  right  (June-Dec). 

vicinity  of  Bellavista:    It  is  7  km  by 
bus  from  Puerto  Ayora  to  Bellavista. 
There  is  e  very  impressive  lava  tube 
big  as  a  sidiwsy  tunnel  about  one  km  E 
of  Bellavista.  Take  the  road  E  from  the 
main  square  and  turn  L  at  the  first  fork. 
A  little  beyond  soae  large  rocks  beside 
the  road  look  for  an  overgrown  trail  to 
the  R  on  the  other  side  of  the  barbed- 
wire  fence.  The  lava  tube  is  hidden 
aaong  the  trees  about  €0  ka  froa  the 
road.  There  is  no  sign  and  if  you  have 
trouble  finding  things  like  this  you 
should  have  a  boy  guide  you  from  Bella- 
vlsts. 

the  highlands;    The  road  N  from  the 
square  at  Bellavista  leads  to  the 
higftlanda  near  the  center  of  the  is- 
land. It  will  take  about  an  hr  to  get 
to  Media  Luna,  a  semi-circular  vol- 
canic cinder  cone.  Beyond  this  avoid 
the  path  to  the  green  hut  to  the  R 
behind  Media  Luna.  Instead,  veer  a 
little  to  the  L  and  up  to  the  high, 
pointed  spatter  cone  known  as  Pun- 
tudo.  Scraiible  up  to  its  rocky  top 
for  a  view  of  both  coasts  as  well  as 
vast  empty  grasslands  and  the  Scalesla 
forest  to  the  north.  The  Miconia  belt 
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OM  traversm  on  the  way  to  Media  Lima 

adds    to   tlie  botanic  variety.    A  liut  on 

the  side  of  Mount  Crocker  (863  m)  Is 
visible  froa  Funtudo  and  you  can  climb 
up  to  It  In  15  vlii  for  a  different  view. 

The  path  up  the  mountain  is  good  with 
almost  no  rocky  sections  but  it  can  be 
slippery  If  wet  (bring  rain  gear) .  If 
the  area  is  covered  in  fog  and  aist* 

there's  a  chance  of  getting  lost  so 
take  care.  During  clear,  dry  weather 
the  hike  to  Puntodo  la  the  best  on 
Santa  Cruz.  Allow  5  hrs  RT.  If  you 

want  to  rent  a  horse  (US$6)  ask  for 
benor  Cadena  in  Bellavista. 

vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa;    Take  the  air- 
port bus  up  to  Los  Gemclos  (The  Twins) 
for  US$0.73,  4  km  beyond  Santa  Rosa. 
These  enomous  pits,  one  to  each  side 


of  the  rood,  are  not  craters  but  were 

foZBed  wljcn  the  earth's  surface  col- 
lapsed into  subterranean  cavities. 
There  is  a  trail  around  the  N  side  of 
the  western  Gemelo.  The  cndealc  Scale- 
sia  forest  and  birdlife  are  worth 
noting.  From  Los  Gemelos  it's  a  plea- 
sant walk  back  down  to  Santa  Boss  i^re 
the  trail  to  the  Giant  Tortoise  Reserve 
begins.  It's  possible  to  hire  a  horse 
from  Rosa  or  Ramon  in  Santa  Rosa  for 
about  1IS$5,  or  you  can  walk.  The  trail 
gets  a  little  muddy  and  slippery  when 
it's  been  raining.  You  hike  S,  downhill 
from  the  village  for  about  43  min  until 
you  reach  a  large  tree  idiere  the  trail 
divides.  The  ranger  post  at  La  Caseta 
is  about  a  30  min  walk  to  the  L  and 
diere*s  a  saall  pond  10  aln  b^rond  that. 
To  the  K  a  laas-f  requantad  path  leads 
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to  Cerro  Chato  where  tortoises  can  be 
seen  lounging  In  muddy  pools  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  You'll  need  at  least 
4  lirs  to  visit  both  placoo  but  don't 
expect  to  see  large  groups  of  tortoisM 
during  the  hot  season  (Jan. -May)  when 
they  spread  out  Into  the  woods.  Still, 
it*0  •  duniM  to  see  tho  giant  tortoian 
in  the  wild,    note :    All  of  the  above 
places  nay  be  visited  on  your  own  with- 
out a  guide.    The  cove  at  Tortuga  Negra 
on  the  N  side  of  Santa  Crus,  whidi  ia 
excellent  for  observing  green  sea  tur- 
tles, is  accessible  only  by  boat. 

Baltrai    S^aratcd  from  Santa  Cruz  by 
the  green  waters  of  the  itabaca  Canal, 
Baltra  Island  was  converted  to  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  base  fron  1941-48  for  the 

protection  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Prae— 
tice  bombing  runs  by  the  Americans 
destroyed  the  flora  and  fauna  in  some 
araaa  and  the  baae  led  to  the  extine- 

tion  of  land  iguanas  on  Baltra.  The  con- 
crete platforms  of  the  base  remaining 
from  that  time  are  still  evident  among 
the  cactua  and  lava  rock.  On  the  way 
to  the  ferry  you  cross  an  abandoned 
airstrip  which  complimented  the  war- 
tiae  airstrip  presently  used.  Ten  thou- 
sand aan  were  stationed  here  during  the 
war.     small  adjacent  Islands;  South 
Plaza  Island  has  land  iguanas,  marine 
iguanaa»and  sea  lions,  plus  swallow- 
tailed  gulls  along  the  southern  cliffs. 
Seymour  Is  a  nesting  area  for  frigate 
birds  and  blue-looted  boobies.  Daphne 
is  a  very  picturesque,  cone-shaped  is- 
land with  extensive  nesting  areas  for 
boobies  in  the  craters. 

STAT  -  FOEBIO  AYORA 

About  the  cheapest  place  for  budget 
travelers  is  the  Angeraeyer  Hostel, 
idiere  a  domitory  bed  costs  only  1IS$1.S0 
and  a  double  room  in  the  new  section 
US$3  pp.  Gigantic  Galapagos  spiders 
protect  you  fron  the  insects .  There's 
a  pleasant  garden  where  you  can  sit 
and  talk,  and  a  primitive  kitchen  at 
the  back  for  cooking  over  an  open  fire. 
Ibla  ia  an  axeellent  place  to  seat  other 

travelers  with  whom  to  charter  a  boat, 
lacomended.  Nearby,  the  Hotel  £uropeo 
has  4  roons  at  US$3.60  pp  (ask  for  a 
receipt).  There's  a  grocexy  atom  and 


PUEBTO  AirORA 


1. 

leataurant  Laa  Hinf aa 

2. 

Cooparativa  da  Turiaao 

3. 

bakery 

4. 

post  office 

5. 

Hotel  Caatro 

6. 

Residencial  Laa  Ninfaa 

7. 

public  wharf 

8. 

Catholic  Church 

9. 

Radio  Santa  Crus 

10. 

hospital 

11. 

ice  cream  store/INGALA  Office 

12. 

telegraph  office 

13. 

Meat  cairisten 

14. 

Restaurant  'Don  Enrique' 

15. 

high  school 

16. 

lotel  Darwin 

17. 

Residencial  Palaeraa 

18. 

Bar  El  Marinero 

19. 

Black  Lady  Gift  Shop 

20. 

Hotel  ColSn  Insular 

21. 

TAME  Office 

22. 

Raul  A.  Jeria  Store 

23. 

La  Terraza  Bar 

24. 

Restaurante  RincSn  del  Alaa 

25. 

Ecuadorian  Na\^ 

26. 

Hotel  Elizabeth 

27. 

Mtnicipal  Offices 

28. 

■ovie  houae 

29. 

fruit  stand 

30. 

fiibu  Bakery  and  Snack  Bar 

31. 

The  Booby  Trap  Bar 

32. 

oomedor 

33. 

municipal  market 

34. 

Lobo  del  Mar  Hotel 

35. 

police  atation 

36. 

Advent is t  Church 

37. 

Banco  Naclonal  de  Foottnto 

38. 

Tourist  Office 

39. 

Hotel  Solyaar 

AO. 

wholesale  beer  depot 

41. 

boatbuilding  yards 

42. 

Angeraeyer  Hostel 

43. 

Boutique  Laa  GalCpagoa 

44. 

Hotel  Europeo 

45. 

Fragata  Bar 

46. 

eaaera  repair  shop 

47. 

coMtary 

48. 

camping  area 

49. 

Hotel  Galapagos 
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bar  adjoining.  The  Botel  Col5n  In- 
sular Is  a  2-8tory  concrete  build- 
ing near  the  center  of  town  vlth  12 
rooBB  at  ro$3  pp  (aharad  batii) .  In 
the  sane  axaa  la  the  Botel  Elizabeth 
with  20  rooms  at  US$2. AO  pp  but  this 
one  is  noisy  and  insecure  -not  reco- 
■Maded.  The  Hotel  Danda  near  the 
High  School  has  a  rov  of  triples  at 
|}S$4.50  pp  with  bath  but  it  could  get 


nolay  If  your  Ecuadorian  neighbors 
turn  up  their  radios.  Inquire  at  the 
house  behind  the  units.  Better  than 
the  DarvlB  la  the  Bealdenelal  Pnlaacaa 
with  8  double  rooaa,  all  with  private 
bath  and  shower,  at  US$A.50  pp  -clean, 
pleasant  and  friendly.  The  Hotel  Lobo 
del  Mar  behind  the  narket  haa  a  mm 
roof,  bar  and  ceataurant.  All 
at  US$6  tpp  have  private  bath. 
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Hotel  Ninfa  Is  clean  and  attractive, 
17  TOOBB  wl'th  private  bath  at  I1S$6  pp. 

Nearby,  the  Hotel  Castro  charges  US$9 
pp    -  very  poor  value.  The  best  of  the 
■edium- range  hotels  is  the  Solynar. 
There's  a  pleasant  terraee  overlooking 
the  bay  and  the  8  rooms  go  for  US$9  pp 
(fan  and  private  bath)  ~    good  value, 
but  often  full.  The  Hotel  Galapagos 
near  the  caaetery  has  a  pleasant  loiBge 
with  a  panoramic  view  of  Academy  Bay. 
The  rooms  have  private  facilities  and 
inner-spring  aMttreases,  aai  hot  water 
is  available.  The  charge  is  1IS$25  single, 
US$A5  double,  US$60  triple  -  recomnended 
if  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  very 
best.  Vote  that  aoat  of  the  hl^ier- 
priced  hotels  a«id  a  15Z  oervica  duncge 
to  their  rates.  There  can  be  ■ooqultos 
at  night  so  bring  coils. 

caaping:     There  are  3  official  campsites 
on  Santa  Cruz:    aear  the  Darwin  Station, 
at  Tortuga  Bay,  and  at  La  Caseta  In  the 
Giant  Tortoiae  Reserve.  The  Darwin  Sta- 
tion campground  (notice  the  path  just 
beyond  the  cemetery)  has  10  very  at- 
tractively arranged  sites  (#5  is  the 
bast)  with  toileta  and  showers.  The 
charge  Is  US$ 1  per  tent  ( 1  or  2  people) 
and  a  permit  must  be  obtained  f roa  the 
Matiooal  Park  InfocMtlon  Kioak  Jnat 
bafoca  Urn  Station  (open  Mm.-Frl. 
0700-1200,  1300-1600,  Sat.  0700-1200). 
This  kiosk  supplies  permits  for  the 
other  caiq>sites  as  well.  Caapers  are 
not  alloaed  to  aafca  caapflzes;  karo- 
sene  or  gaa  atoves  aoat  ba  wad  for 
cooking. 

fOGD  in>  BRBIAnMnR 

The  Bibu  Bakery  and  Snack  Bar  (owner, 
■eator  Girate)  is  a  popular  watering 
hole  and  fine  place  to  sit  at  a  pic- 
nic table  and  watdl  the  world  go  by. 
Big  slices  of  pizza,  fruit  Juice,  and 
oof  fee,  all  US$0. 30,  yogurt  or  a  fresh 
loaf  of  broad,  I1B$0.75.  For  seafood  try 
the  Ninfa  Restaurant  by  the  public  %iharf 
(lobster  US$4.30,  fish  plate  US$1.80). 
If  you're  trying  to  dbarter  a  boat  thla 
la  the  place  to  nake  contacts.  The  rea- 
taurant  "Don  Enrique  opposite  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  a  iO-mln  walk  up  the 
road  leading  to  tiie  airport,  offers 
good  lunches  and  dinners  of  soup,  main 
coarse,  and  Juice  for  US$1.80.  Ihe  com- 


edor  opposite  the  market  is  not  recon- 


entertainnent :    There  are  movies  nightly 
at  the  one  cinema,  admission  US$1.  Cheap 
flhiahkabobs  are  sold  in  the  adjoining 
kiosk.  La  Terraza  bar  is  an  excellent 
place  to  enjoy  dancing  to  some  great 
Coloabian  Jukebox  cumbias  and  to  drink 
yoor  beer  nnder  the  stars.  Vdr  tbm  local 

flavor  try  Bar  El  Marinero  which  buzzes 
till  the  power  shuts  off  at  2300.  The 
bar  at  the  Hotel  Solymar  is  also  enjoy- 
able. 

SERVICES  AMD  IHFOBMAXiON 

Ibe  bank  at  Puerto  Ayora  (open  Ikm.- 
Pri.  0800-1230)  changes  money  at  about 
4Z  lower  than  the  rate  offered  at  Guaya- 
quil airport.  Oonaoltatlona  are  avail- 
able at  the  hospital  (open  Mon.-Fri. 
0800-1200,  1300-1800)  at  no  charge,  but 
you  must  pay  for  any  medicine.  Electric 
voltage:    115-120  volta.  Soorkeling  gear 

can  be  in  short  supply  so  it's  best  to 
bring  your  own.  Scuba  divers  should  bring 
a  wet  auit.  Sharics  are  not  a  problca  in 
the  GalapagOB.  iajoae  interested  in  apoct 
hunting  for  goats  and  pigs  on  Santiago 
oust  apply  for  a  permit  at  the  Na- 
tional Park  Office.  This  sane  office 
sella  an  official  <hdd9  to  th^  VUi- 
tor  Sites  of  Parque  Nacional  Galfya- 
gOB  for  US$3.  This  excellent  publica- 
tion describes  all  43  o£  the  interest- 
ing locatlona  In  the  lalanda  which  ara 
open  to  the  public.  Be  sure  to  get  a 
copy.  There's  an  up-to-date,    AC  lib- 
rary at  the  Darwin  Station,  also  open 
to  the  pid>llc.  For  all  travel  infor- 
mation on  Guayaquil  and  beyond  consult 
the  South  Amepioan  Handbook  which  can 
be  purchased  at  Librerla  Cientffica, 
Luqua.  225,  GoayaqoU. 

FROM  PUERTO  MORA 

Buses  rtm  sporadically  to  Bellavista 
(US$0.30)  and  Santa  Rosa  (tJS$0.60). 

Pick-up  trucks  charge  the  same  for  a 
ride  in  the  bark.   For  the  mail  boat 
to  San  Crlst6bal  (US$6  OW) ,  inquire 
•at  the  post  office.  It  usually  leavea 
on  Saturday.  Fortnightly  they  do  a 
trip  to  the  ports  on  Isabela  and  Flo— 
reana.  Check  at  the  INGALA  office  to 
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see  if  they  have  any  boats  to  San 
Crl8t6bal  or  Isabel^:    there  Is  no 
charge  for  fkaasage  en  these. 

charter  boats;    The  best  way  to  see 
the  Gal^agos  Is  to  get  together  with 
other  tranrelers  in  Puerto  Ayors  end 
charter  a  converted  fishing  boat. 
There  are  usually  lots  of  other  peo- 
ple trying  to  do  this  so  you  should 
not  have  to  wait  over  a  week,  but  be 
flexible.  The  boats  charge  US$ 150-200 
a  day  including  all  meals,  but  you 
share  this  omig  6-10  people.  The 
group  gets  to  decide  where  they  want 
to  go  but  before  beginning  negotia- 
tions with  a  captain  it  is  best  that 
everyone  agree  on  the  itinerary  and 
the  speed  at  which  you  wish  to  travel. 
The  charter  boats  average  about  10-12 
km  per  hr  so  using  the  accompanying 
■ap  you  should  be  able  to  calculate 
traveling  times  between  the  sites. 
Only  the  43  places  described  in  the 
official  guidebook  mentioned  above 
■ay  be  visited,  but  this  gives  you  a 
lot  to  choose  from.  Tourists  are  not 
permitted  to  land  on  Pinz6n,  Marchena, 
Plnta,  Wolf  or  Darwin  Islands.  A  good  9 
or  10-day  cruise  would  take  you  f roa 
Puerto  Ayora  to  Floreana*,  Bspaitola*, 
Santa  Fe,  South  Plaza*,  Tortuga  Negra 
or  Daphne,  Kid>ida*,  Puerto  Egas,  Punta 
Garcu*,  Volcln  Aleedo  (imf  trip  from 
the  boat),  Playa  Espumllla*.  Sullivan 
Bartoloa6*»  Genoveaa**  and  Seynour 


(*  indicates  an  overnight  stop).  To  add 
Femandina  and  Tagus  Cove  would  aean 
anodier  2  days  or  you  could  liait  the 
trip  to  8  days  by  dropping  Genovesa. 
Since  each  boat  is  allowed  to  call  at 
Daphne  only  once  a  month  they  may  not 
want  to  go  there,  but  try.  8i»-dqF  trips 
are  not  as  good  because  you  waste  a  lot 
of  time  on  the  first  and  last  days  and 
are  on  your  way  back  just  as  you  start 
to  get  into  things.  Be  aware  that  to  get 
an  itinerary  like  the  one  above  assumes 
bargaining  ability  on  your  part,  a  will- 
ing crew,  and  an  enthusiastic  group.  If 
the  first  captain  you  talk  to  says  it 
can't  be  done,  talk  to  a  few  others  be- 
fore deciding.  Tlie  harbor  is  full  of 
boats.  Write  out  a  day-by-day  itinerary. 
Beware  of  unnecesssry  delays  while  the 
cook  goes  off  'to  socialize  on  another 
tour  boat.  One  of  the  best  boats  with 
the  best  food  is  the  Mistral  owned  by 
Max  Christen.  Max  charges  about  118$200 
a  day  for  8  people,  somewhat  more  than 
the  others  but  worth  the  extra.  Scuba 
diving  is  possible  from  the  MiatTal, 
provided  adequate  notice  is  given.  Eadi 
tourist  boat  is  required  by  law  to  carry 
a  guide  trained  by  the  National  Park  and 
It  is  his  responsibility  to  see  that  all 
Park  regulations  sre  respected.  Willing 
females  get  special  service  from  guides 
and  captains.  After  the  cruise  it's 
possible  to  be  dropped  off  at  the  port 
on  the  W  side  of  Baltra  and  take  a  bus 
to  the  airport  froa  there  for  $080 .SO. 


SAN  CRISTOBAL 


Puerto  Baquerizo,  the  provincial  capi- 
tal, is  on  San  Cristobal  Island,  the 
easternmost  and  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
the  Galspsgos.  The  main  feature  of  San 
Crist6bal  is  730-m-hlgh  San  Joaquin* 
volcano,  which  fills  the  SW  half  of 
the  island.  The  NE  portion  of  the  is- 
land is  flatter  with  a  marinwn  eleva- 
tion of  160  m,  pitted  with  secondary 
craters.  Surf era  should  check  out  the 
action  at  Wrack  Bay.  San  Criat^bal 
alone  among  the  islands  enjoys  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  and 
this  has  encouraged  settlement  and 
agriculture,  the  fruit  grown  on  San 
Cristobal  (avocados,  mangos,  guavas, 
and  oranges)  is  of  excellent  quality. 
An  airstrip  has  been  built  on  San 


CristiSbal  within  walking  distance  of 
the  port.  Check  to  see  if  any  ccnmaer- 
cial  flights  are  operating,  stay; 
The  Nortfaia  Hotel  (manager,  Jim  Ander- 
son) is  a  3-story  building  with  10 
rooms,  US$9.  Try  also  the  Pensi'on 

Honica  (US$2.10  pp)  and  the  Hotel 
Col6n  Cwanager,  laul  A.  Jeria  - 
U8$«.50  pp). 

sights :     There  is  a  bust  of  Darwin  at 
Puerto  Baqueriso,  also  a  small  local 

museum  (admission  US$0.60)  beside  the 
church.  About  1^  km  E  of  the  port  is 
Cerro  Tijeretas,  a  nesting  area  for  2 
species  of  frigate  birds.  There  is  sa 
excellent  view  from  the  peak.  On  the 
way  to  Cerro  Tijeretas  one  passes  the 
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National  Park  office  where  maps  and 
information  are  available.  There  is  a 
small  bathing  beach  just  beyond.  The 
agricultural  connunity  of  El  Progreso 
is  7  km  inland  from  the  port.  The 
sugar  fields  have  now  been  planted 
with  coffee.  El  Junco,  a  circular 
freshwater  crater  lake  270  m  across 
and  6  m  deep,  is  a  couple  of  km  be- 
yond San  Joaqufn  peak.  There  is  a 
motor  road  to  the  lake  but  during  the 
rainy  season  (Jan. -Apr.)  it  can  be 
impassable  due  to  mud.  During  the 


garCa  season  (May-Dec.)  the  lake  is 
often  cloaked  in  an  impenetrable  veil 
of  mist.  In  good  weather  however,  the 
trip  is  well  worth  the  effort  for  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  the  panoramic 
view  of  most  of  the  island.  There  is 
a  bus  from  the  port  as  far  as  El  Pro- 
greso (US$0.30),  but  the  last  12  km  to 
the  lake  must  be  covered  on  foot  unless 
you  have  a  small  group  willing  to  hire 
a  vehicle. 


ISABELA 


A  very  large  island,  Isabela  alone  ac- 
counts for  60X  of  the  total  surface 
area  of  Galapagos.  Its  5  great  shield 
volcanos  may  at  one  time  each  have  been 
a  separate  island,  now  united  by  lava 
flows.  A  different  species  of  giant 
tortoise  lives  in* each  of  the  5  craters. 
The  narrow  Perry  Isthmus  between  Alcedo 
and  Sierra  Negra  is  composed  of  a  wide 
belt  of  very  rough  lava  rock — a  fortu- 
nate barrier  which  has  prevented  packs 
of  wild  dogs  from  moving  northwards  to 
prey  on  young  tortoises.  Iguanas, 
flightless  cormorants, and  penguins. 
Isabela  is  far  enough  off  the  beaten 
track  that  it  gets  very  few  tourists. 


SOUTHERN  ISABELA 

Puerta  Villamil  adjoins  a  2-km-  long 
fine  white  sandy  beach.  Behind  the 
beach  and  to  the  W  of  the  road  to 
Santo  Tom^s  are  a  series  of  flamingo 
lagoons  .  Common  stilts  and  migratory 
birds  are  also  seen  in  this  area. 
Near  the  W  end  of  the  beach   is  an  old 
cemetery  and  a  couple  of  km  further 
along  the  shore  is  the  'Wall  of  Tears' 
remaining  from  the  infamous  prison 
colony  -a  monument  to  horror  and  des- 
peration. The  wall  is  120  m  long  by 
9  m  wide  and  is  built  of  stones  fitted 
together  without  the  use  of  mortar. 
The  prison  was  notorious  for  its  cruel- 
ties and  tortures  Inflicted  on  the  in- 
mates. A  distance  beyond  the  wall  is  an 
abandoned  wartime  airstrip,     stay ;  The 
Hotel  Jaramillo  near  the  beach  at  Vil- 
lamil is  US$6  pp  (private  bath) . 


the  highlands;    Other  than  Puerto  Vil- 
lamil the  only  settlement  on  Isabela 
is  Santo  Tomas  on  the  slopes  of  Sierra 
Negra,  18  km  from  the  port.  Hitch  a 
ride  in  a  truck.  Sierra  Negra,  the  2nd 
largest  crater  in  the  world,  is  still 
very  active  and  at  times  threatens  the 
nearby  settlement.  From  Santo  Tomis  to 
the  rim  of  Sierra  Negra  is  9  km;  if  it 
is  foggy  beware  of  getting  lost.  Con- 
tinue around  the  E  side  of  the  caldera 
to  Volcan  Chico  (8  km),  a  group  of 
smaller  craters.  The  highest  point  on 
Sierra  Negra  (1,100  m)  is  a  couple  of 
km  W  of  Volc£n  Chico.  Sulphur  was  once 
extracted  from  an  area  on  the  W  side 
of  the  volcano.  The  trail  W  along  the 
southern  rim  of  the  caldera  leads  to 
Alemania,  site  of  the  most  Infamous  of 
the  penal  colonies.  Camping  is  allowed 
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anyvfaere  within  one  km  of  the  edge  of 
the  ealdcra  of  Sierra  llegra  but  It  Is 

best  at  Volcan  Chico  where  the  weather 
tends  to  be  better.  A  night  here  Is 
reconmended  but  be  aware  that  there 
were  devastating  emptlona  In  1963  and 

1979.   In  good  weather  the  views  froa 
Sierra  Negra  are  spectacular.  The  cra- 
ter of  Cerro  Azul  to  the  SW  is  dry  and 
open  -a  striking  landscape  of  blacks, 
greys  and  yellows -the  aost  active  vol- 
cano on  Isabela. 

MnBBm  ISABELA 

Volcan  Alcedo  is  hone  to  the  largest 
tortoise  population  in  the  archipelago. 
There  is  a  hiking  trail  up  the  aide  of 
Alcedo  to  the  crater,  3  hrs  ON.  Fron 
here  one  can  see  the  steam  froa  the 
fnaarole  aroond  on  the  crater's  S  side. 
Host  of  the  tortoises  are  on  the  floor 
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of  the  caldera  fron  Jan. -May;  the  rest 
of  the  year  tbmf  are  on  the  rla,  al- 
though soote  will  be  seen  on  any  visit* 
Camping  is  allowed  (with  a  permit)  on 
either  the  rln  or  at  the  funarole  but 
enough  can  be  seen  in  one  day  to  ob- 
viate staying  overnight.  The  night 
before  you  climb  Alcedo  the  boat  will 
anchor  at  Fonta  Garcia  lAase  flight- 
less cormorants    are  found.  An  old 
eroded  volcano  in  the  NW  near  Punta 
Vicente  Roca  creates  a  spectacular, 
towarlng  shoralias.  At  Tiagas  Oovs  • 
crater  lake  la  aeparated  froa  tfaeTay 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  70  m  high.  The  hike 
up  to  the  lookout  here  permits  good  views 
of  the  laktt  and  the  interior  lava  f  Iowa 
off  Darwin  Volcano.  On  a  tour  in  your 

boat's  dingy  along  the  cliffs  of  the 
cove  one  discovers  penguins,  flight- 
leas  cormorants,  and  a  lot  of  graffiti 
left  by  passing  ships*  crews. 


OTHER  ISLANDS 


FLOREANA 

Althott^  Floreana  was  the  first  Island 
to  be  colonized,  less  than  100  people 
live  here  today.  The  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  a  nusber  of  its  inhabltanta 
over  the  past  SO  yesrs  hss  given  the  is- 
land a  reputation  for  being  haunted. 
Black  Beach,  not  far  from  the  port,  has 
a  siseable  sea  lion  colony  and  there 
is  a  flamingo  lagoon  nearby.  The  Sesl- 
dencla  Wittmer  has  a  few  rooms  where 
one  can  stay:  the  2  near  the  beach  are 
better  than  the  4  on  the  2nd  floor.  The 
food  served  is  good.  Rolf  Wittmer  has  a 
boat,  the  Tip  Top,  which  he  hires  out 
for  trips.  During  the  19th  C  visiting 
whalers  started  the  curious  custom  of 
depositing  mail  in  a  wooden  barrel  at 
Post  Office  Bay.  Any  passing  ship  head- 
ed in  the  direction  of  an  address  on  a 
letter  was  obliged  to  csrry  it  towards 
its  destination  and  post  it  at  the  1st 
opportunity.  Similarly,  correspondence 
was  left  here  to  be  picked  up  by  mari- 
ners thoo^t  to  be  in  the  area-  all 
without  stamps  or  payment.  For  many 
sailt>rs  who  spent  long  years  in  the 
Pacific,  this  was  the  only  means  of 


contact  they  had  with  friends  and  faai- 

ly  far  away.  Further  E  along  the  N 
coast  there  is  another  good  flamingo 
lagoon  at  Funta  OonMnrin.  ■eaiby.  an 

eroded  volcanic  rone  half  submerged  in 
the  sea  provides  a  good  snorkellng  lo- 
cale. 

nPAIKRA 

The  southernmost  of  the  islands,  Espa- 
flola  has  a  uniqae  speeiss  of  tortoiss 

with  a  saddle-shaped  shell  and  long 
legs  and  neck  with  which  to  reach  the 
sparse  vegetation.  By  1963  the  nuaber 
of  thaae  romarfctbla  rsptilss  had  &U- 

en  to  only  2  males  and  12  femalea. 
Happily,  they  have  been  saved  froa 
extinction  by  the  elimination  of 
goats  froa  the  islsnd  (1970-78)  and 

a  special  breeding  program  at  Dar- 
win Station  which  enabled  78  arti- 
ficially incubated  tortoises  to  be 
returned  to  Bspdkola  by  1978.  Pua- 
ta  Su&rez,  at  the  U  end  of  the  is- 
land, is  one  of  the  3  best  sites  in 
the  Galapagos  to  observe  birdliie. 
Naaked  sad  blue-footed  bodbiea  are 
abundant  and  the  marine  iguanas  are 
unusually  large  and  colorful.  There 
is  a  trail  to  the  blow  hole  below 
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the  southern  cliffs.  From  Apr.  to 
Dec.  some  10,000  waved  albatrosses 
nest  on  Espafiola,  the  only  Island  on 
which  they  are  seen  in  the  Galapagos. 
The  albatross  has  a  long  and  unusual 
courting  ritual.  Their  incubation 
period  begins  in  May;  small  circles 
of  black  stones  mark  the  nesting 
areas.  By  Dec.  the  young  albatrosses 
are  ready  to  leave  with  their  parents 
for  other  feeding  grounds. 

SANTA  FE 

Santa  Fe  is  known  for  its  giant  Opun- 
tia  (prickly  pear)  cactus  and  distinc- 
tive land  iguanas.  These  are  paler  and 
have  a  more  pronounced  dorsal  crest 
than  other  Galapagos  iguanas.  The  rats 
seen  on  the  island  are  endemic.  The  only 
other  species  of  native  rats  is  found 
on  Fernandina. 

SANTIAGO 

Great  black  pahoehoe  lava  flows  cover 
much  of  the  SE  portion  of  Santiago; 
to  the  W  the  eroded  central  volcano 


hides  behind  a  mantle  of  vegetation. 
There  are  no  inhabitants  on  the  is- 
land due  to  a  lack  of  water.  Salt  has 
been  mined  at  both  James  and  Sullivan 
Bays  although  the  workings  are  pre- 
sently abandoned.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand goats,  descendants  of  4  dropped 
off  by  the  U.S.  warship  Essex  in  1813, 
have  ravaged  the  original  vegetation. 
The  large  siae  of  the  island  and  the 
rugged  terrain  will  make  their  eradi- 
cation difficult.  Pirate  treasure  is 
said  to  have  been  burled  on  Santiago 
but  none  has  ever  been  found. 

sights :    A  visit  to  the  unrestricted 
area  of  Puerto  Egas  is  especially  recom- 
mended as  visitors  are  allowed  to  wan- 
der around  here  on  their  own  without 
the  presence  of  a  guide.  To  climb 
Sugarloaf  (365  m)  at  Puerto  Egas  is 
strenuous  but  one  is  rewarded  with  a 
view  of  the  entire  area.  Curious  Gala- 
pagos hawks  swoop  down  to  examine  clim- 
bers. As  far  as  scenery  goes,  the  climb 
up  Sugarloaf  can  be  more  exciting  than 
the  one  up  Alcedo.  From  the  suraroit  one 
may  cut  down  the  NE  side  towards  a 


South  Plaza  land  iguana  (Courtesy: 
Dlreccion    Naclonal  de  Turismo,  Quito 


the  view  from  Bartolone's  sunmlt  looking  west 


lesser  cone  which  contains  a  circular 
crater  lake  where  salt  was  once  mined. 
Flamingos  now  inhabit  the  crater.  Back 
beyond  the  anchorage  there  is  a  rocky 
coastline  where  one  can  swim  with  the 
fur  seals.  Playa  Espumilla,  also  on 
James  Bay,  has  a  flamingo  lagoon  and 
a  nature  trail.  Sullivan  Bay,  on  the 

other  side  of  Santiago,  offers  excel- 
lent anchorage  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque locales  in  the  archipelago. 

small  adjacent  islands:    The  most  sce- 
nic panorama  in  the  islands  is  to  be 
had  from  the  summit  of  Bartolome  (llA 
m) :    numerous  volcanic  cones  and  cra- 
ters to  the  E,  sandy  beaches  and  a 
striking  basalt  pinnacle  to  the  W, 
with  the  vast,  black  lava  fields  of 
Santiago  beyond.  From  Bartolome  it  is 
possible  to  cross  Sullivan  Bay  by  boat 
and  take  a  walk  on  the  ropy,  wavy  pa- 
hoehoe  lava  of  Santiago  itself.  There 
is  a  flamingo  lagoon  on  Rabida. 

GENOVESA 

A  drowned  crater  100  m  deep  forms  Dar- 
win Bay.  Inland  there  is  a  crater  lake 
AOO  m  across  with  water  twice  as  salty 
as  that  of  the  sea.  The  pirate  Captain 
Morgan  is  said  to  have  buried  his  trea- 
sure on  Genovesa.  On  the  northern  is- 
lands of  Pinta,  Marchena,  and  Genovesa 
the  fauna  has  been  less  affected  by 


hunters  and  introduced  species  than 
elsewhere.  There  are  2  excellent  visi- 
tors' sites  on  Genovesa  where  great 
numbers  of  very  tame  masked  boobies, 
red-footed  boobies,  frigate  birds, 
swallow-tailed  gulls,  and  storm  pet- 
rels can  be  seen  nesting.  This  Island 
has  been  little  affected  by  man  and 
is  well  worth  the  extra  effort  required 
to  visit  it. 

FERNANDINA 

The  youngest  and  most  actively  volcanic 
of  the  islands,  Femandina  has  vast  lava 
fields,  desert  conditions,  and  a  lack  of 


flightless  cornorant 
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vegetation.  Although  inaccessible  to 
tourists,  the  scenery  of  Femandina's 
central  crater  is  magnificent.  The  is- 
land has  been  shaken  by  12  major  erup- 
tions since  1813;  in  1968  the  floor  of 
the  caldera  collapsed  300  meters.  There 
is  a  crater  lake  which  appears  and  dis- 
appears with  volcanic  activity.  Many 
parasitic  cones  cling  to  the  sides  of 
the  central  volcano.  The  island  has 
been  little  affected  by  introduced 
plants  and  animals  which  makes  it  of 


special  interest  to  scientists.  The 
fauna  of  Femandina  includes  great 
colonies  of  flightless  cormorants, 
penguins,  land  iguanas,  and  marine 
iguanas  (Galapagos  penguins  and  cor- 
morants nest  only  on  Fernandina  and 
Isabela) .  Visitors  are  allowed  to  land 
at  Punt a  Espinosa  and  specimens  of  all 
the  creatures  are  found  here,  except 
the  land  iguanas  which  Remain  in  the 
Interior. 


boobies 
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AC    -    air  conditioned 
dhu    -   Polynesian  stone  temple  plat- 
fom 

edga   -   the  extended.  Interdependent 

Samoan  family  group,  headed  by  a 
mataii  the  basic  unit  of  Samoan 
society 

-  Aaerlcea  Vlaat  accoHBodatloa 

including  all  meals 
api    -    a  piece  of  land  alloted  to  each 

adult  Tongan  male 
OPtkC    "   a  Polynesian  chief 

bechc  d*-  r'>  ?■    -    trc'pang,  sea  cucumber; 

an  edible  sea  slug 

biUm   "  an  elastic-like,  expandable 

string  or  bark  bag  in  which  Niugin- 
ians  In  the  Highlands  carry  their 
goods,  babies,  produce,  or  imple- 
•ents 

blackbirder    -    white  kidnapper  of 
native  labor  in  the  South  Seas 
during  the  19th  C. 

cargo  cult     -     a  Melanesian  moveroent 
which  promises  the  return  of  ances- 
tors hrlnging  European-introduced 
goods  (cargo)  to  their  descendants 

au8CU8  -  An  oposstm-like  marsupial 
with  soft  fur,  large,  wide  goggle 
eyes,  and  a  long  prehensile  tail. 
Often  kept  as  a  pet,  it  moves  in 
slow  motion,  is  about  the  size  of 
a  cat,  and  even  ntakes  a  hissing 

sound.    The  ouaous  varies  in  color; 
soBstlJiies  they're  even  snow  white. 

EP    -    European  Plan;  accommodation, 
no  aeals 

fatpul^    -    Polynesian  village  headman 

fatB    -  Polynesian  house.    In  Tonga, 
fale  are  square  or  rectangular 
structures  topped  with  corrugated 
tin  and  sided  with  woven  mats. 

fautua  "   the  highest  focaal  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  Ssaoan  people 

fono   -  a  council 

g0ndoame    -    French  for  policeman.  lA 
flik  is  'cop.' 


hau8  tmbaran    -   Monumental  wooden 
buildings  soaring  scores  of  meters 
into  the  air,  and  decorated  with 
colorful  nurals.    BauB  tosibaKVi  aro 
traditionally  used  in  initiation 
ceremonies  and  other  activities  and 
rituals.    Found  in  the  Sep Ik  River 
region  of  W  Tmpom  Wtm  Guiaes. 

heiau   -  see  moras  entry 

kaukau   -   Pidgin  for  sweet  potato.  Also 
known  as  kmana, 

kai^a    -    A  Polynesian  word  for  the  drink 
known  In  the  Fijian  language  as 
yanggana.    This  traditional  bever- 
age of  the  South  Pacific  islsnder 
Is  made  by  squeezing  a  mixture  of 
the  grated  root  of  the  pepper  plant 
iMaaropiper  methyatiam)  and  cold 
water  through  a  strainer  of  hibiscus 
bark  fiber.    It  is  both  for  everydity 
consumption  and  for  complex  cere- 
mooiol  occaaions. 

kuncopa   -   see  kaukat  entry 


lakatoi    -    great  2  or  3-hulled  ocean- 
going canoes  of  the  Motu  people 
living  on  the  southern  coast  of  PMS. 

Icffigi    -    A  megalithic  tomb  in  the 
form  of  a  stepped  pyramid  for  early 
Tongan  kings.    These  great  rectan- 
gular platforms  of  recessed  tiers 
of  coraline  limestone  dot  the  peri- 
phery of  villages. 

IDS   -   Latter  Day  Saints,  the  Momoo 
Church 

leeward    -    in  the  direction  of  the  lee, 
the  ahore  (or  side)  the  wind  blows 
towards,  as  opposed  to  windward 

lei    -  garland,  often  of  fresh  flowers, 
but  sometimes  of  paper,  shells,  etc., 
hung  about  the  neck  of  a  person 
being  welcomed  or  feted 

le  truck    -    a  truck  with  seats  in  back 
used  for  public  transportation  on 
Tahiti 

lee  Qoohines    -    French  for  'pigs' 
IKS    -    London  Missionary  Society;  as 
early  missionary  group 
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luluai   -   In  PMC.  the  *big  mb.*  chief, 
leader.    Formerly  luluai  were  leaders 

appointed  by  the  colonial  power  In 
PNG  solely  because  of  their  useful- 
ness to  the  ruling  Europeans. 

nana    -    authority,  'face,'  prestige, 

virtue,  psychic  power 
MAP    -    Modified  American  Plan;  accon- 

mod at  ion  Including  breakfast  and 

dinner 

mame  (or  malae)    -   Polynesian  word 
for  a  temple  platform;  a  village 
green.    The  Fijian  word  la  roro, 
naiau  in  Hawaiian. 

mataC    "   SaoMian  title-holding  head  of 
an  aiga 

Mau    -    a  pre-VfW  II  Saraoan  political 
association  which  organized  resis- 
tance to  New  Zealand  rule 

nbalolo    -    an  annelid  (sea  worm) 
mbuli    -    Fijian  administrative 

officer  in  charge  of  a  tikina\ 

subordinate  to  a  Roko  Tui 
moai    -    Easter  Island  statue 

motu    -    coral  debris  held  together 
by  palms  forming  habitable  land 

nakcffnal    -    in  the  villages  of  Vanuatu, 
an  open  area  surrounded  by  gigantic 
banyan  trees  where  men  gather 
nightly  to  drink  koifo 

namba    -    a  large  or  small  penis  sheath 
or  wrapper  which  the  Big  Nambas  and 
SMall  Nambas  wear  In  the  Interior 
of  Malekula,  Vanuatu,  giving  these 

people  their  names 
ndalo    -    see  tavo  entry 

OH  -   one  way 

pas'eu    -    a  Tahitian  sarong-like  wrap- 
around skirt 

pidgin     -     a  simple  version  of  2  or 
more  languages  used  for  communica'-' 
tlon  between  groups  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages 

PNG    -    Papua  New  Guinea 

pp    -    per  person 

Ikitu    -    a  title  for  Fijian  chiefs, 
prefixed  to  their  names 

IMCO  Tui    -    senior  Fijian  administra- 
tive officer 

RX   -   round  trip 


Biapo   -   see  tapa  entry 

tabu  (or  tapu)    -   sacred,  set  apart, 

forbidden 
tanaaraa   -   a  Tahitian  feast 
Tamaha    -   daughter  of  the  lU'i  Tonga 

Fefirip.  (Queen  of  Tonga) 
tagnure    -    a  very  fast  Tahitian  dance 
tanoa   -   e  special,  wide  wooden  bowl 

In  which  ycenggona  (kava)  is  mixed; 

used  in  ceremonies  in  Fiji,  Tonga* 

and  Samoa 

ta'ooala  -  a  net  worn  by  Tongans  of 
both  sexes  over  the  kilt  or  skirt 

tapa    -    A  cloth  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  paper  mulberry  tree  iBroueeene- 
tia  pepryfara).    It  Is  cut  Into 
strips,  soaked,  and  beaten  with  a 
mallet  to  flatten  and  intertwine 
the  fibers.    Called  aiapo  In  Ssmos. 

taro  (or  ndalo)    -    starchy  tuber 
{''^c'' ofaeia  esauleKti) ,  a  staple 
food  of  Pacific  islanders;  either 
of  2  stenless,  araeeoos  plants, 
Colooasia  eeculenta  or  C.  antUjuontn, 
cultivated  in  tropical  regions, 
especially  the  Pacific  islands,  for 
the  tuberous,  starchy,  edible  root 

tiktna  -  a  group  of  Fijian  villages 
administered  by  a  mbuli 

tujafale  -    in  Samoa,  the  official  orator 
of  a  chief,  the  'talking  chief.'  He 
originally  kept  the  oral  traditions 
of  the  group. 

tui  -   king,  ruler  (Polynesian) 

umu  -  an  underground,  earthen  oven. 
After  500  A.D.  the  Polynesians  had 
lost  the  art  of  making  potteryt  so 

they  were  compelled  to  bake  their 
food  rather  than  boil  it. 
USDA    -    United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

windward    -    the  point  or  side  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  as  opposed  to 
leeward 

Wantok  system    -    a  system  of  inter- 
familiar  and  clan  obligations  at 
work  all  over  PMC;  wmtck  means 

'one  talk' in  pidgin;  people 
sharing  the  same  language 


yanggona   -   see  kce>a  entry 
THA  -  Youth  Hostel  Association 


scuba    -    self-contained  underwater 
breathing  apparatus 
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ke^;.:  'c'  -  chart;  'i'  -  illus- 
tration;  'm'  -  map. 


Abenama        Gilbert  Is.,  Kiri- 
bati: 426,  428,  429,  433-4. 

433m 

Adamstown,  PiCcaim:  23 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust.,  Australia: 

47.  502 

Aitape,  W.  Seplk  Prov.  PNG:  31, 

396  .  40  3 
Agana,  Guam,  Micronesia:  485. 

486.  478-9.  4B8m 
Agrihan         N.  Marianas:  43J. 
Aguijan  I^  N.  Marianas:  497 
Aiome,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG:  402 
Airai  Airport,  Babeldaop 

Rep.  of  Belau:  4I& 
Air  Nauru  Routes:  46m 
Air  New  Zealand  Routes:  44m 
Aitutaki         Cook  Is.:  101. 

102.  103.  105.  ll&c,  116-8. 

]16m 

Aiwa  I^  Lbu  Is.,  Fiji:  233 
Alexishafen,  Madang  Prov. ,  PNG: 
388 

Alice  Springs,  N.  Territory, 

Australia:  5112 
Allied  Response,  The:  30m 
Alofi  I_^  Nlue         Cook  Is:  130. 

131.  185.  IBS 
Alotau,  Milne  Bay  Prov.,  PNG: 

337.  338.  354.  355.  352 
Anbitle  1^  New  Ireland  Prov., 

PNG:  413 
Anboin,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNC: 

4£L1 

Anbrym  I^  Vanuatu  Is.:  282-3. 

283m 

Anbunti,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNC: 

398.  400.  403 
Amok,  Malekula  Lu  Vanuatu  Is.: 

278.  2_za 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  U.S.A.:  42 
Aneityum         Vanuatu  Is.:  ZB2 
Angaur         Rep.  of  Belau:  475. 

477.  4fl2 
Angoram,  E.  Sepik  Prov. ,  PNG: 

383.  327,  39L.  400- ? 
Aniwa  L-i  Vanuatu  Is.:  2h2 
Annanberg,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG: 

402 

Ant  Atoll,  State  of  Ponape, 
FSM:  k51 

Anuta  L. ,  Polynesian  outer  is- 
land: 296j,  aiD 

Aoba  I^  Vanuatu  Is.:  284 

Apataki         Tuamotu  Atoll,  E. 
Polynesia:  69 

Apia,  Upolu  I^  W.  Samoa:  47, 

48.  49.  165,  166.  170-1.  173. 
174.  179;  Central  Apia,  l?lm; 
Apia  and  Environs,  172m 

Apolima         W.  Samoa:  IM 


Arava,  Bougainville  I^  N.  Sol- 
omons Prov.,  PNG:  416.  41B 

Amo  Atoll,  Majuro  Marshall 
Is.:  445 

Aropa  Airport,  Bougainville  I^ 
N.  Solomons  Prov.,  PNG:  412 

Arorangi,  Rarotonga  I^  Cook 
Is.:  108,  LLl..  LL2 

Arutanga,  Aitutaki  I^  Cook  Is.: 
116m 

Asaro  Valley,  E.  Highlands 

Prov.,  PNG:  371,  37S-6 
Asau,  Savai'i  I^  W.  Samoa:  170. 

177.  m 
Ata  (Pylstaart) ,  Tonga:  133 
Atiu  L_.  Cook  Is.:  101.  102. 

103.  105.  116o.  118-9.  121. 

126 

Atuona,  Marquesas  Is.,  E.  Poly- 
nesia: ISc,  86^  82 

Auckland,  N.T. ,  N.Z.:  i5c,  44, 
47.  509.  510.  513.  514.  515. 
516:  Auckland  International 
Airport,  115 

Auki,  Malaita         Solomon  Is.: 
301-2 

Auki  L_,  Solomon  Is.:  302 

Austral  Is.,  E.  Polynesia:  6?^ 
89.  S02m 

Australia:  Capsule  Aussie  Vo- 
cabulary, 508c 

Avarua,  Rarotonga  I . .  Cook  Is.: 
107-8,  111,   112.  113m 

Aviatu  Valley,  Rarotonga  I. . 
Cook  Is.:  IIQ 

Ayers  Rock,  N.  Territory,  Aus- 
tralia: 5a2 


Babeldaop  I^  Rep.  of  Belau: 
468.  475.  477.  478.  480. 
48? 

Bagabag  I^  Madang  Prov.,  PNC: 
382 

Bagana,  Mt.,  Bougainville  I^ 
N.  Soloaions  Prov.,  PNC:  416 
Banaba  Gilbert  Is.,  Kiri- 
bati: 426,  434-5.  4  37.  438 
Baimaru,  Gulf  Prov.,  PNG:  35i 
Bairiki,  Tarawa  I^  Gilbert  Is., 

Kiribati:  431.  432 
Baiyer  R.,  PNG:  381.  382 
Baker  1^  Central  Pacific:  5QQ 
Balade,  New  Caledonia  I_^  New 

Caledonia:  254 
Balbi,  Mt.,  Bougainville  I^  N. 

Solomons  Prov.,  PNG:  416 
Balimo,  W.  Prov.,  PNG:  352 
Banggus,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG: 
400 

Banz,  W.  Highlands  Prov.,  PNG: 
380 


Bauerfield  Airport,  Efate 

Vanuatu  Is:  2&5 
Beachcomber  1^  Vitl  Levu  I^ 

Fiji:  224 
Belep  I^  New  Caledonia:  240. 

254m,  255 
Bellona  I^  Solomon  Is.:  311-2 
Bereina,  Gulf  Prov.,  PNG:  343, 

355 

Beru  I^  Gilbert  Is.,  Kiribati: 

426 

Betio,  Tarawa  L-i  Gilbert  Is., 
Kiribati:  426.  431.  432.  433 

Bikenibeu,  Tarawa  Ls-i  Gilbert 
Is.,  Kiribati:  431.  432 

Bikini  Atoll,  Marshall  Is.: 
441.  442.  446-7.  44B 

Bitapaka  War  Cemetery,  New  Brit- 
ain I_^  E.  New  Britain  Prov., 
PNG:  411 

Bogadjim  (Stephansort) ,  Madang 
Prov.,  PNG:  383,  382 

Bogia,  Madang  Prov. ,  PNG:  388. 
382 

Bonriki,  Tarawa  L_i  Gilbert  Is., 
Kiribati:  431;  Bonriki  Air- 
port, 428 

Bora  Bora  I^  Society  Is.,  E. 
Polynesia:  12.  69.  76.  77.  78. 
79,  ?9m,  mi 

Boram  Airport,  E.  Seplk  Prov., 
PNG:  323 

Bougainville         N.  Solomons 
Prov. ,  PNG:  3L  285,  415.  klh. 

Bounty  Bay,  Pitcalm  Is.:  91, 
94 

Bourail,  New  Caledonia  I^  New 
Caledonia:  240,  250,  ^il-? 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia: 
A5.  47.  506 

Brown  R. ,  Central  Prov.,  PNG: 
338.  343 

Buin,  Bougainville  I_^  N.  Sol- 
omons Prov.,  PNG:  308.  416, 
419-21 

Buka  I^  N.  Solomons  Prov. , 
PNG:  406.  415-6;  Vicinity  of 
Buka  Passage,  416m 

Bulldog  Track,  PNG:  355,  36?m, 
368 

Bulolo,  Morobe  Prov.,  PNG:  359. 

364.  366 
Bunbu,  Madang  Prov.,  PNG:  383 
Buna  Beach,  N.  Prov.,  PNG:  351 
Bundi,  Madang  Prov.,  PNG:  326 
Butaritari  L»_.  Makin  Atoll,  Gil- 
bert Is.,  Kiribati:  426.  433 


Cairns,  Queensland,  Australia: 
47.  506.  502 
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Camp  Worn,  E.  Seplk  Prov. ,  PNG: 

396 

Canala,  New  Caledonia  New 

Caledonia:  Ihl 
Canberra,  N.S.W.,  Australia: 

A7.  504.  507 
Canton,  Phoenix  Is.,  Kiribati: 

427.  435 
Cape  Gloucester,  W.  New  Britain 

Prov.,  PNG:  404 
Central  Pacific:  18-9m 
Cha^ri  L. .  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG: 

41.  391.  3afl,  400 
Chesterfield  Is.,  New  Caledonia: 

237 

Choiseul  Is.,  Solomon  Is.:  1 
Chrlstchurch,  S.I. .  N.Z.:  47. 
513.  519 

ChrisCnas         Line  Is.,  Kiribati: 

44.  425.  428.  436.  43em 
Chuave,  Chinbu  Prov.,  PNC:  Hh 
Colonia,  Yap  1^  State  of  Yap, 
FSM:  470.  47r,  471 


Daru,  W.  Prov.,  PNG:  337,  352 
Darwin,  N.  Territory,  Australia: 

ISa,  507 
d'Entrecasteaux  Is.,  Hilne  Bay 

Prov.,  PNG:  354 
Deunba,  Viti  Levu  1^  Fiji:  204 
Dobu         Milne  Bay  Prov.,  PNC: 

25k 

Dub Ion  I^  Truk  Lagoon,  State  of 

Truk,  FSM:  463.  466 
Ducie  Atoll,  Pitcairn  L.^  21 
Duff  Is.,  Santa  Cruz  Is.,  Solo- 
mon Is.:  2S6 
Duke  of  York  Is.,  E.  New  Britain 

Prov.,  PNG:  411.  412 
Ekiinpu,  Ma  dang  Prov.,  PNG:  38J 
Dunedin,  S.I..  N.Z.:  25c,  9i» 
519 


Easter  L_,  E.  Pacific:  15e,  26i. 
47j  48»  88,  90.  9S-9 

Eastern  Pacific:  20m 

Ebeye         Kwajalein  Atoll,  Mar- 
shall Is.:  442.  446 

Edie  Creek,  Morobe  Prov.,  PNG: 

Efate  I^  Vanuatu  Is.:  266. 

26 em,  262 
Elinbarl,  Mt.,  Qiiinbu  Prov., 

PNG:  326 
Ellice  Is.  See  Tuvalu 
Enenkio.  See  Wake  L 
Enewetak  Atoll,  Marshall  Is.: 

441.  4A7-8 
Erromango  1^  Vanuatu  Is . :  267, 

2fi2 

Espfritu  Santo         Vanuatu  Is.: 

2  79-82.  280m 
Eua  Lu  Tonga:  144-5.  14Sm,  15Q 


Faaa  Airport,  Tahiti  I^  Society 

Is.:  63.  8^ 
Fagatogo,  Tutuila  I^  Aaierican 

Samoa:  153.  155.  157.  Lifl 


Fals  Atoll,  State  of  Tap,  FSM: 

424 

Fakaofo  Atoll,  Tokelau  Is.,  E. 

Polynesia:  179.  179m 
Falcon  L.    See  Fonuafo'ou 
Faleolo  Airport,  Apia,  Upolu  I^ 

W.  Samoa:  ^69.  LZD 
Fangataufa  Atoll,  Tuamotu  Is., 

E.  Polynesia:  S4 
Fare,  Huahine         Society  Is.; 

8Q 

Fatu  Hiva  1^  Marquesas  Is.,  E. 

Polynesia:  87 
Fau'amotu  International  Airport, 

Tongatapu         Tonga:  06i 
Fead.    See  Nuguria 
Fefan  I^  Truk  Lagoon,  State  of 

Truk,  FSM:  463^  461 
Fergusson  1^  Milne  Bay  Prov- , 

PNG:  354 
Fiji  Is.,  The:  190m;  Passenger 

Ships,  2flftn:  Capsule  Fijian 

Vocabulary,  2S6o 
Finachhafen  I. .  Horobe  Prov., 

PNG:  31j  358.  359.  364 
Fly  R.,  W.  Prov.,  PNG:  352 
Fonuafo'ou  I^  Ha'apal  Is., 

Tonga:  145.  142 
Foula         Lau  Lagoon,  Malalta 

Is.,  Solomon  Is.:  304 
Freemantle,  W.  Aust.,  Australia: 

502 

French:    Capsule  French  Vocabu- 
lary, 2o3<; 

Fulanga,  Lau  Is.,  Fiji>  Z2& 

Funafuti  I. .  Tuvalu  Is.:  15o, 
181.  182.  182m,  ^SV,  209 

Futuna  Vanuatu  Is.:  185-8. 

249.  262 


Ganbier  Is.,  E.  Polynesia:  88. 
88m 

Garaina,  Central  Prov. ,  PNG: 
344 

Garove  I_^  Vitu  Is.,  W.  New 

Britain  Prov.,  PNG:  405 
Gaulim,  New  Britain         E.  New 

Britain  Prov.,  PNG:  412 
Gazelle  Peninsula,  New  Britain 

I. .  E.  New  Britain  Prov. , 

PNC:  405.  410.  411m 
Gembogl,  Chimbu  Prov.,  PNG: 

226 

Gilbert  Is.,  Kiribati:  429m; 

Capsule  Gilbertese  Vocabu- 
lary, 436c 
Glluwe,  Mt.,  S.  Highlands  Prov., 

PNG:  3fil 
Gizo.  New  Georgia  Is.,  Solomon 

IS.:  46_.  10  7-8 
Goaribarl         Gulf  of  Papua, 

PNG:  319 
Goodenough  I^  Milne  Bay  Prov., 

PNC:  353.  354 
Coroka,  E.  Highlands  Prov., 

PNG:  359.  371^  372-6,  374m; 

From  Goroka  to  Laiagam,  377m 
Graciosa  Bay.  Nendo  Santa 

Cruz  Is.,  Solomon  Is.:  HO 


Grande  Terre  I^  New  Caledonia: 
237.    See  also  New  Caledonia 
L 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  Queensland, 

Australia:  502 
Green  L.    See  Nissan 
Green  R.,  U.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG: 

398.  402 
Guadalcanal         Solomon  Is. : 

30.  47.  285.  287.  288.  292-5. 

22_Z,  300 
Guam,  Micronesia:  26.  31.  4^ 

48.  483-90.  488m 
Gumey,  Milne  Bay  Prov..  PNG: 

354 


Ba'amonga  'A  Maui,  Tongatapu  L.., 

Tonga:  142.  144 
Ha'apal  Is.,  Tonga:  133.  138. 

139.  145-7.   149;  The  Ha'apal 
Group,  146m 

Ha'atafu,  Tongatapu  !_:_>  Tonga: 

140.  lAA 

Mount  Hagen,  W.  Hi^lands  Prov. , 
PNG:  359^  371_,   379-80.  403 

Haleakala  National  Park,  Maui 
I.,  Hawaiian  Is.:  539 

Hanga  Roa,  Easter  L.^  97. 
29 

Hao  Atoll,  Tuamotu  Is.,  E. 
Polynesia:  84 

Hawaii  I^  Hawaiian  Is.:  S43m 

Hawaiian  Is.:  28^  521m,  541-3, 
525;  Camping  Permit  Issuing 
Offices,  S27c;  Hawaiian  Camp- 
grounds, S28-30o;  Hawaiian 
Accoonodations,  S31-3o 

Hayfield,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG: 
392 

Helen  Reef,  Rep.  of  Belau:  476. 

478 

Henderson  Atoll,  Pitcairn  Is.: 
21 

Henderson  Field,  Guadalcanal 
L,  Solomon  Is.:  291.  292. 
291 

Hermit  Is.,  Manus  Prov.,  PNG: 

414 

Hlenghdne,  New  Caledonia  I. . 

New  Caledonia:  250.  253-4 
Hikueru  Atoll,  Tuamotu  Is.,  E. 

Polynesia:  84 
Hilo,  Hawaii  I^  Hawaiian  Is.: 

541-2.  543;  airport,  525 
Hiva  Oa  I^  Marquesas  Is.,  E. 

Polynesia:  85^  &I 
Hobart,  Tasmania  Australia: 

Honiara,  Guadalcanal  Solo- 
mon Is.:  46.  47.  29  5-300. 
298m 

Honolulu,  Oahu  I^  Hawaiian  Is. : 
15a,  44.  46.  47.  49.  328.  526, 
534-5.  536;  airport,  534 

Hosklns,  New  Britain  New 
Britain  Prov.,  PNG:  404 

Houailou,  New  Caledonia  I...  New 
Caledonia:  252 
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Houma,  TongaCapu  Tonga: 

139.  144 
Howland  L_,  Central  Pacific: 

5QQ 

Huahine        Society  Is. :  69^ 

76.  80.  80m,  82 
Huon  Is.,  New  Caledonia  Lj 

221 

Hutjena,  Bougainville  N. 
Solomons  Prov. ,  PNG:  415 


lalibu,  S.  Highlands  Prov., 

PNG:  3ai 
Ikurangi  Mt.,  Rarotonga  I. , 

Cook  Is.:  IIQ 
Isle  of  Pines,  New  Caledonia: 

237,  240^  242.  249.  255-6. 

26011   


Jackson's  Airport,  Central 

Prov.,  PNG:  135 
Jaluit        Marshall  Is.:  44J 
Japanese  Military  Expansionism: 

29m 

Jarvls  L_,  Central  Pacific: 
500 

Jayapura,  Irian  Jaya,  Indone- 
sia: 3lj  328j  393,  4Q2 

Johnston  Atoll,  Central  Paci- 
fic: 423 

Kahoolawe  I^  Hawaiian  Is.: 

Kahului.Maui  I^  Hawaiian  Is.: 
525;  Kahului  Airport,  i39 

Kainantu,  E.  Highlands  Prov., 
PNG:  222 

Kainitiba,  Gulf  Prov.,  PNG: 

Kalriru  I^  E.  Sepik,Prov. , 

PNG:  336 
Kalalau  Valley,  Rauai  I^ 

Hawaiian  Is.:  i22 
Kalaupapa,  Molokai  I^  Hawaiian 

Is:  138 

Kanbara         Lau  Is.,  Fiji:  2M 
Kambaramba,  E.  Sepik  Prov.. 

PNG:  401 
Kandavu  I^.,  Lau  Is.,  Fiji: 

209.  234-5 
Kandep,  Enga  Prov.,  PNG:  3&2 
Kanganaman,  E.  Sepik  Prov., 

PNG:  400 
Kangu  Beach.  Bougainville  I^ 

N.  Solomons  Prov.,  PNG: 

420-1 
Kao  L. ,  Tonga :  142 
Kapingamarangi  Atoll,  State  of 

Ponape,  FSM:  411.  455^  456. 

462 

Karkar         Madang  Prov.,  PNG: 

Kassan  Pass,  The  Highlands, 

PNG:  359.  320 
Kauai  I^j  Hawaiian  Is-:  521, 

537;  Kauai  and  Niihau.  S3^ 


Kavieng,  New  Ireland  I^  New 
Ireland  Prov.,  PHG:  406.  41Z. 
413 

Kawawari  R. ,  E.  Sepik  Prov., 

PNG:  391 
Kayangel  Atoll,  Rep.  of  Belau: 

475.  478.  482 
Keglsugl,  Chinbu  Prov.,  PNG: 

378,  329 
Kerema.  Gulf  Prov.,  PNG:  337. 

338.  355.  36B 

Keremadec-Tonga  Deep,  Tonga: 

m 

Kieta,  Bougainville  Lj  N. 

Solomons  Prov.,  PNG:  46^  328, 
416-7 

Kikori,  Gulf  Prov,,  PNG:  35l5 
Kilauea  Crater,  Volcanos  Na- 
tional Park,  Hawaii  1^  Ha- 
waiian Is. :  541 
Kill  1^  Marshall  Is.:  442.  446. 
447   

Rilinailau  Atoll,  N.  Solomons 

Prov.,  PNG:  417 
Klnbe,  New  Britain  1^  W.  New 

Britain  Prov.,  PNG:  404.  4Q5 
Kingman  Reef,  Central  Pacific, 

5QQ 

Kira  Kira,  Makira  I^  Solomon 

IS.:  296j  3QS 
Kiriwina         Trobriand  Is., 

Milne  Bay  Prov.,  PNG:  354 
Kivmga,  W.  Prov.,  PNG:  352 
Kiwal         W.  Prov.,  PNG:  152 
Kokoda,  N.  Prov.,  PNG:   30,  346. 

347.  3il 
Kokoda  Trail,  PNG:  345,  346-7. 

346m;  Kokoda  Trail  L  from 

(Xfens  Comer  to  Naoro  River, 

J4S<?;  Kokoda  Trail  II,  from 

Naoro  River  to  lora  Creek, 

3490;  Kokoda  Trail  III,  from 

lora  Creek  to  Kokoda,  3S0c 
Kokopo,  New  Britain  L_i  E.  New 

Britain  Prov.,  PNG:  405,  410 
Kolonbangara  L. ,  New  Georgia 

Is.,  Solomon  Is.:  302 
Kolonla.  Ponape  State  of 

Ponape,  FSM:  455,  456-9.  4S?m 
Kolovai,  Tongatapu  1^  Tonga: 

J39,  140,  142,  144 
Komo         Lau  Is.,  Fiji:  234 
Kona,  Hawaii         Hawaiian  Is.: 

541.  542 
Konga,  Bougainville  I^  N. 

Solomons  Prov.,  PNG:  416.  419 
Koplago,  L.,  S.  Highlands  Prov., 

PNG:  382 
Koro         Lomaiviti  Is.,  Fiji: 

208.  209.  214,  22  7.,  228 
Koror  I^  Rep.  of  Belau:  ISc, 

46,  543.  475.  476.  479.  480 
Korotongo,  Viti  Levu  I^  Fiji: 

202 

Kosrae  L_»  State  of  Kosrae,  FSM: 

455.  45b.  462-3.  462m 
Kounac,  New  Caledonia  L_i 

Caledonia:  240.  249.  250.  254 


Kulukulu,  Viti  Levu  I^  Fill: 

202 

Kundiawa,  Chiobu  Prov. ,  PNG: 

•>7ft-7 

Kusale.    See  Kosrae 

Kwalo  New  Georgia  Is.,  Sol- 
omon Is . :  304 

ft*ajalein  I_^  Marshall  Is.:  12, 
441.  446.  447 

Kwato  Lu  Milne  Bay  Prov. .  PNG: 
154 


Labu  Lakes,  Lae,  Morobe  Prov., 

PNG:  2t2 
Labur  Bay,  New* Ireland  1^  New 

Ireland  Prov.,  PNG:  406.  412 
La  Crouen,  New  Caledonia  L_, 

New  Caledonia:  Zll 
Lae,  Morobe  Prov.,  PNG:  31, 

328,  335,  358,  359,  360n, 

361-3:  Lae  to  Goroka,  223 
Lakatoro,  Malekula  Ij_,  Vanuatu 

Is.:  228 
Lakemba  Lj  L«u  Is.,  Fiji:  199. 

208.  209.  232-3,  232m 
Lakunai  Airport,  New  Britain 

I- .  E.  New  Britain  Prov. , 
PNG:  406 
Uiagam,  Enga  Prov.,  PNG:  370. 

382;  From  Goroka  to  Laiagam, 
377m 

Lalomalava,  Savai'i  l^  W. 

Samoa:  176,  178 
Lamap  Airport,  Malekula  Lj 

Vanuatu  Is. :  276 
Lanbasa,  Vanua  Levu  Lj  Fiji: 

200.  208.  209.  228-30.  229m 
Lambetl,  New  Georgia  Is., 

Solomon  Is . :  30fi 
Lamington,  Mt.,  N.  Prov.,  PNC: 

351.  Ii2 
Laootrek  Atoll,  State  of  Yap. 

FSM:  4fiL2 
Lamuai,  Bougainville  Lj  N. 

Solomons  Prov.,  PNG:  421 
Lanai  I^  Hawaiian  Is.:  526. 

544 

La  Tontouta  Airport,  New  Cale- 
donia L->  New  Caledonia:  241 

Lau  Is.,  Fiji  Is.:  197,  209 

Laulasi,  Malaita  Lj  Solomon 
Is.:  302=1 

Uutoka,  Viti  Levu  Lj  Fiji: 
198.  200.  209.  210.  220-4. 
223m,  225 

Le  Diademe,  Tahiti  Lj  Society 
Is.:  61 

Lenakel,  Tanna  I.,  Vanuatu  Is.: 

273 

Levuka,  Ovalau  Lj  Fiji:  200. 
208.  209.  214.  226.  227.  228 

Lifou  Lj  Loyalty  Is.,  New  Cale- 
donia: 240.  249.  256.  257 

Lifuka  Lj  Ha'apai  Is.,  Tonga: 
145 

Lihue,  Kauai  Lj  Hawaiian  Is.: 
525.  526.  537 
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Llkiep  Atoll,  Majuro  Is.,  Mar- 
shall Is.:  A45 
Line  Is.,  Kiribati:  435^  436 
Loloho,  Bougainville  L_»  N.  Sol- 
omons Prov.,  PNG:  418 
Looalviti  Is.    See  Ovalau  L 
Lomalona,  Vanua  M>alavu  I^  Lau 

Is.,  Fiji:  234 
Lon»lomo,  Viti  Levu  L_,  Fiji: 

Long  L_.  Madang  Prov.,  PNG:  382 
Longareva.    See  Penrhyn 
Lopevl         Vanuatu  Is.:  259 
Lorengau,  Man  us  I^  Manus  Prov. . 

PNG:  UQb_,  413.  414 
Los  Angeles,  CA,  U.S.A.:  50^  Los 

Angeles  International  Airport, 

Los  Negros         Manus  Prov. ,  PNG: 
414 

Losuia,  Kiriwina  L ,  Trobriand 
Is..  Milne  Bay  Prov.,  PNG:  3i4 

Louisiades  Is..  Milne  Bay  Prov., 
PNG:  3iA 

Loyalty  Is.,  New  Caledonia:  256- 
7j  2S?m 

Lufa,  E.  Highlands  Prov..  PNC: 
Luganville.    See  Santo 


Madang,  Madang  Prov.,  PNG:  31 . 

325.  358-9.  383-8.  ZBSm-,  Madang, 

Vicinity  of:  S88m 
Maeva,  Huahine  I^  Society  Is.: 

80.  82.  82m 
Mahaiatea,  Tahiti  1^  Society 

Is.:  Z2 

Majuro  I^  Marshall  Is. :  46.  49. 
442.  444-5.  44Sm;  Majuro  Air- 
port, 443 

Maketea  I^  Tuanotu  Is.,  E. 
Polynesia:  &3 

Maklra,  San  Cristobal  1^  Sol- 
omon Is . :  296.  297.  3Q2 

Makin-Meang.  Gilbert  Is.,  Kiri- 
bati: 413 

Makongai  L_t  FIJI:    221,  22fi 

Malaita         Solomon  Is.:  290. 
295.  301-4.  203m 

Maiden  I^  Line  Is.,  Kiribati: 
129 

Malekula  L-e  Vanuatu  Is.:  263. 

276-8.  2?8m 
Mallicolo.    See  Malekula 
Maloelap  Atoll,  Majuro  Is., 

Marshall  Is.:  kkh. 
Malolo  Lailai         Viti  Levu  Lj 

Fiji:  224 
Malu'u,  Malaita  I^  Solomon 

Is.:  30  3-4 
Mangaha  I_^  Saipan  Lagoon,  N. 

Marianas:  4qs-fe 
Manam  I^  Madang  Prov.,  PNG: 

384.  388-9 
Hangaia  L_»  Cook  Is.:  lO^^  105. 

125-6.  225m 
Mangareva  I^  Gambler  Is.,  E. 

Polynesia:  88.  91.  92 
Manihikl  I^  Cook  Is.:  IQl. 

127.  12a 


Manila,  Luzon  L_,  Rep.  of  the 

Philippines:  26.  31.  48.  4fl3 
Manolo  L_.  Saval'i  L_,  W. 

Samoa:  LZ£ 
Manua  Is.,  American  Samoa:  The 

Manua  Group,  163m 
Manuae  L_i  Cook  Is.:   101.  126 
Manus  l^j  Nanus  Prov.,  PNG: 

414 

Maprik,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG: 
391.  322,  322 

Marakei  L-t  Gilbert  Is.,  Kiri- 
bati: 423 

Marau  Sound,  Guadalcanal  I. . 
Solomon  Is. :  223 

Marawaka,  E.  Highlands  Prov., 
PNG:  123 

Mare  Ij_,  Loyalty  Is.,  New  Cale- 
donia: 240^  241.  249^  256^ 
232 

Mariana  Trench,  N.  Marianas: 
491 

Marianas:  Conmonwealth  of  the 

N.  Marianas;  The  Northern 

Marianas,  494m 
Marienberg,  E.  Sepik  Prov. , 

PNG:  398ji  402 
Marovo  Lagoon,  New  Georgia  Is., 

Solomon  Is.:  303 
Marquesas  Is.,  E.  Polynesia: 

50,  59j  69^  85-7.  86m,  89i , 

90i 

Matalea,  Tahiti  Society 
Is.:  65^  23 

Matathawa  Levu  I. .  Yasawa  Is., 
Fiji:  223 

Hata  Utu,  Wallis  1^  E.  Polyne- 
sia: 186,  lai 

Mataveri  Airport,  Hanga  Roa, 
Easter  I.:  2fi 

Maui  L_,  Hawaiian  Is.:  525  .  539- 
40;  Maui  and  Adjacent  Islands, 
b39m 

Mauke         Cook  Is.:  101,  102± 

105.  JJ5c,  122-4.  122m 
Ma  una  Kea,  Hawaii  I^  Hawaiian 

Is.:  11,  541,  542 
Ma una  Loa,  Hawaii  I. .  Hawaiian 

U.t  541^ 
Maupiti  Lj  Society  Is.:  22 
»t)a,  Viti  Levu  L_,  Fiji:  198. 

210.  219.  22D 
Mbatiki  L,  Fiji:  222 
Mbau  L,  Fiji  Is.:  191,  198. 

214-5 

Mbengga         Viti  Levu  Fiji: 

204-5,  204m 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia: 

J5e,  46j  47^  49,  504,  505, 

506.  507 
Mendi,  S.  Highlands  Prov.,  PNC: 

381-2 

Merir         Rep.  of  Belau:  42fi 
Merizo,  Guam  1^  Micronesia: 
489 

Midway  Lj  Micronesia:  30,  499. 
499m 

Milford  Track,  S.I..  N.Z.:  52Q 
Mill  Atoll,  Majuro  Is.,  Mar- 
shall Is.:  443 


Milne  Bay,  Milne  Bay  Prov., 

PNG:  353-5 
Minj,  W.  Highlands  Prov.,  PNG: 

aao 

Misima  I^  Milne  Bay  Prov., 

PNG:  353 
Mltiaro         Cook  Is.:  101,  IfiA* 

105.  llSo,  118^  121-2.  121m 
Moen  1^  Truk  Lagoon,  State  of 

Truk,  FSM:  463,  464-6,  465m 
Mokil,  Ponape         State  of 

Ponape,  FSM:  455.  462 
Molokai         Hawaiian  Is.:  53fi 
Molot,  Duke  of  York  L_,  B.  New 

Britain  Prov.,  PNG:  405.  406 
Momi  Bay,  Viti  Levu  1^  Fiji: 

202 

Momote  Airport,  Los  Negros  I^ 

Manus  Prov.,  PNG:  4i4 
Monasavu,  Viti  Levu  Fiji: 

216.  21B 
Moorea  1^  Society  Is. :  69,  74_, 

74m;  Mts.  of  Moorea,  75m 
Mortlock  Is.,  State  of  Truk, 

FSM:  39,  463,  4t2 
Hosa,  New  Britain  L_,  H.  New 

Britain  Prov.,  PNG:  405 
Mothe  L_»  Lau  Is.,  Fiji:  234 
Moturiki  I^  Lomaiviti  Is., 

Ovalau,  Fiji:  226 
Mu'a,  Tongatapu         Tonga:  137. 

139.  144 
Mulifanua,  Upolu  I^  W.  Samoa: 

170.  175 

Munda,  New  Georgia  Is.,  Solomon 

Is.  :  46,  30 5-7 
Murik  Lakes,  E.  Sepik  Prov., 

PNG:  402 
Murray,  L. ,  W.  Prov.,  PNG:  352 
Mururoa  1^  Tuamotu  Atoll, 

E.  Polynesia:  61,  84 
Mushu  I^  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNC: 

326 

Nadzab  Airport,  Morobe  Prov., 

PNC:  353 
Nairai         Fiji:  209.  222 
Naitaumba  L_i  Lau  Is.,  Fiji: 

234 

Nakelo  Landing,  Viti  Levu  I^j 

Fiji:  214 
Namatanai,  New  Ireland  1^  New 

Ireland  Prov.,  PNG:  406,  412. 

411 

Narabayufa,  Chimbu  Prov.,  PNG: 
326 

Nambouwalu,  Vanua  Levu  1^ 

Fiji:  209,  227,  22A 
Namuamua,  Viti  Levu  Lj  Fiji: 

204.  216.  212 
Namuka         Lau  Is.,  Fiji:  197i, 

234 

Nananu-i-ra         Viti  Levu  1^ 

Fiji  Is.:  212 
Nandarivatu,  Viti  Levu  FIJI: 

218.  219.  224 
Nandl,  Viti  Levu  1^  Fiji:  47^ 

198.  200.  201-2,  209;  Nandi 

International  Airport,  200 
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Nan  Madol,  Ponape  State  of 
Ponape,  FSM:  24^  39^  A  59-60; 
Nan  Madol  Ruins,  460rn 

Nantnea        Tuvalu  Is.:  183. 
IM 

Napier,  ILJ^ ,  N.Z.:  SM 
Narlta  Airport,  Tokyo,  Japan: 

Nassau         Cook  Is.:  101.  127 

Natandola,  Viti  Levu  L_i  ^IJls 
202 

Natovi,  Vlti  Levu  I_^  Plji:  209. 
215 

Nauru  L_»  U.  Pacific:  46^  A9. 

A 37-40.  ilQ 
Nausori.  Vlti  Levu  L_i  Fiji: 

214:  Nausori  Airport,  200. 

208 

Naviti  1^  Yasawa  Is.,  Fiji: 
225 

Navua,  Viti  Levu         Fiji:  204. 
209 

Nayau  1^  Uu  Is.,  Fiji:  2:i2 
Nelafu,  Vava'u  Is..  Tonga:  148. 

149.  ISlm 
Nelson,  S . T . .  N.Z.:  119 
Nendo,  Santa  Cruz  Is.,  Solomon 

Is.:  296j  212 
New  Hebrides.    See  Vanuatu  Is. 
New  Zealand:  SI 7m 
Ngatangiia  Bay,  Rarotonga  I. . 

Cook  Is.:  109;  Ngatangiia 

Harbor,  IIQ 
Ngatik,  Ngatlk  Atoll,  State  of 

Ponape,  PSM:  456.  ^lfi2 
Ngau  I_^  Fiji:  208.  209.  214. 

Niau  Atoll.  Tuamotu  Is.,  E. 

Polynesia:  84 
Nilhau  Lj  Hawaiian  Is.:  544; 

Kauai  and  Nilhau,  527m 
Nissan  I^  N.  Solomons  Prov., 

PNC:  416.  417.  417m 
Niuafo'ou  I^  Tonga:  133j,  L5Q 
Nluatoputapu  I^  Tonga:  L3-1 
Niue  I^  Cook  Is.:  48^  129-32. 

121 

Nondugl.  W.  Highlands  Prov., 
PNC:  223 

Nonouti  I^  Gilbert  Is.,  Kiri- 
bati: ^ 

Norfolk         W.  Pacific:  28^  i2 

Normanby  I^  Milne  Bay  Prov., 
PNG:  354 

Norsup,  Malekula         Vanuatu  Is.: 
278 

Northern  Marianas.    See  Marianas: 
Commonwealth  of  the  N.  Mari- 
anas 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia  I_^  New 
Caledonia:  J 5c,  33^  47,  48^ 
50.  69.  186.  237.  239.  240. 
341,  242-9.  244m,  2^0 

Nufufetau  I_^  Tuvalu  Is.:  181. 
Ifi3 

Nuguria  (Fead),  N.  Solomons 

Prov.,  PNG:  412.  412 
Nui  I.,  Tuvalu  Is.:  Lfi2 
Nuku'alofa,  Tongatapu 

Tonga:  48,  133,  134,  136, 

137.   138-42,  141m,  1A4 


Nuku  Hiva  L-i  Marquesas  Is., 

E.  Polynesia:  85,  86 
Nukulaelae  I^  Tuvalu  Is.: 

ia3 

Nukumanu  Atoll,  Ontong  Java  I. . 
Solomon  Is.:  310.  412 

Nukunonu,  Tokelau  Is.,  E.  Poly- 
nesia: LZ9 

Nukuoro  Atoll,  State  of  Ponape, 
FSM:  455.  456 

Oa  Raha.    See  Santa  Ana  L. 
Oahu  I^  Hawaiian  Is.:  525. 

525.  534-6.  535m 
Oakland  International  Airport, 

Oakland,  CA,  U.S.A.:  545 
Ocean  L.    See  Banaba 
Oceania  at  a  Glance:  22o 
Oeno  Atoll,  Pitcairn  Is.:  91 
Ofu  I_^  Manua  Is.,  American 

Samoa:  157.  Itl 
Ok  Tedi,  W.  Prov.,  PNG:  322, 

352 

Olosega  I^  Manua  Is.,  Ameri- 
can Samoa:  1^ 
Oneata  1^  Uu  Is.,  Fiji:  22k 
Ongea  L_i  Uu  Is.,  Fiji:  22k 
Ono-i-Lau  L_i  Lau  Is.,  Fiji: 

190m,  208,  22k 
Ontong  Java  Atoll,  Solomon  Is.: 

309.  310-11.  210m,  411 
Open  Bay,  W.  New  Britain  Prov. , 

PNG:  404 
Opunohu  Valley  Archeological 

Sites,  Moorea  L,  Society 

Is.:  7Sni 
Oro  Bay,  Popondetta,  N.  Prov., 

PNG:  351,  352 
Ouvea         Loyalty  Is.,  New 

Caledonia:  240.  256.  257 
Ovalau  I^  Fiji  Is.,  200,  209, 
■  226,  226m,  22fi 

Pacific  Ocean:  Pacific  Climate 
Chart,  I60;  W.  Pacific  Map, 
J6-7m;  Central  Pacific  Map, 
18-9m;  E.  Pacific  Map,  20m; 
Ethnic  Map  of  the  Pacific, 
3?>n,  Pacific  Air  Routes, 
45m 

Paea,  Tahiti  I^  Society  Is.: 

62.  Z2 

Pagan  I^  N.  Marianas:  491, 
495 

Pago  Pago,  Tutuila  I_^  W. 

Samoa:  ISc,  44,  48,  49,  105. 

153.  154.  156.   157.  158. 

160;  Pago  Pago  International 

Airport ,  156 
Pagwi,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG: 

397-8,  400.  401 
Paihia,  N.I..  N.Z.:  516 

Pakin  Atoll,  State  of  Ponape, 

FSM:  455 
Paleluka  Peninsula,  Espfritu 

Santo  I^  Vanuatu  Is.:  281-2 
Palmerston  Atoll,  Cook  Is.: 

101,  126 
Palmyra  Atoll,  Central  Pacific: 

500 

Panama,  Central  America:  69, 

422 


Pangai,  Lifuka  L-i  Ha'apai  Is.: 

145 

Panguna,  Bougainville  I^  N. 

Solomons  Prov.,  PNG:  418-9 
Paopao,  Moorea  I_^  Society  Is.: 

25 

Papara,  Tahiti  I^  Society  Is.: 

65.  Z2 
Papeari  District,  Tahiti 

Society  Is. :  65,  2Q 
Papeete,  Tahiti  I^  Society 

Is.:  25c,  44.  47.  49.  50.  61. 

62.  65-70.  6?m,  72,  73.  74, 

29 

Papua  New  Guinea  (PNG):  PNG 
Rainy  Seasons,  34c;  Papua  New 
Guinea,  316-7;  Provinces  of 
Papua  New  Guinea,  321m 

Parea,  Huahine  I_^  Society  Is.: 
80 

Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu  L. ,  Hawaiian 

Is.;  29.  534 
Pelellu         Rep-  of  Belau:  475. 

476.  477.  k&2 
Penrhyn  Lj  Cook  Is.:  105.  127. 

128.  128m 
Pentecost  1^  Vanuatu  Is.:  283- 

4j  Pentecost  and  Ambryn,  2d2m 
Perth,  W.  Aust.,  Australia:  47. 

504.  507 
Phoenix  Is.,  Kiribati:  415 
Picton,  ajj,  N.Z.:  519 
Pidgin:  Capsule  Pidgin  Vocabu- 
lary, 422o 
Pingelap,  Ponape  I^  State  of 

Ponape,  FSM:  455.  462 
Pltcalm  L_.  E.  Pacific:  51j 

64.  91-4.  93m 

Plain  of  Lakes,  Yate,  New  Cale- 
donia I^  New  Caledonia:  25J 

Poindinie,  New  Caledonia  I^ 
New  Caledonia:  232 

Point  Venus,  Tahiti  1^  Society 
Is.:  20 

Ponape        State  of  Ponape, 
FSM:  25c,  46,  49^  449,  450^ 
455.  461.  461m,  462 

Popondetta,  N.  Prov..  PNG; 
351-2.  359 

Porebada.  Central  Prov..  PNG: 
343 

Port  Breton,  New  Ireland  I^j 
New  Ireland  Prov.,  PNG:  412 

Port  Moresby,  Central  Prov., 
PNG:  25c,  30,  47,  328,  329, 
330.  335-42.  339m,  346ji  Port 
Moresby  to  Soger 1,  PNG,  344m 

Port  Vila,  Efate  1^  Vanuatu 
Is.:  25c,  46,  48,  50,  265, 
266.  267-72.  268m 

Poya,  New  Caledonia      ,  New 
Caledonia:  255 

Puka  Puka  Lji  N.  Atoll,  Cook 
Is.:  38,  102,  127-8.  12?m 

Pulo  Anna  I^  Rep.  of  Belau: 
47a 

Puluwat  I^  W.  Is..  State  of 

Truk,  FSM:  467 
Punaauia,  Tahiti  Society 

Is.;  65.  66.  72.  H 
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Purarl  R.,  PNG:  322.  355 
Pylstaart.    See  Ata 

Queenatown,  IJ^,  N.Z.:  519 

Rabaul,  New  Britain  New 
Britain  Prov. ,  PNG:  J5c?,  31^ 
330.  359.  405.  406-12.  40?m 

Ratatea  1^  Leeward  Is.,  Society 
la.:  38^  69»  76-7.  TBm 

Ralvavae        Auatral  la.,  E. 
Polynesia:  70^  82 

Rakahanga  la..  Cook  la.:  105. 
125   

»«*i        Fiji:  191^  2Q2  ,  230^ 

Bamu  R.,  PNG:  321,  IZI.  383, 

Ranglroa  L->  Tuanotu  Is.,  E. 
Polyneaia:  51.  69  .  83. 

Rapa  I_^  Austral  Is.,  E.  Poly- 
nesia: aa 

Rapa  Nut  L.    See  Easter  L 

Rarola  Atoll,  Tuanotu  Is.,  E. 
Polynesia:  83 

Rarotonga        Cook  Is.:  25c?, 
47,  48j  50,  101.  102j 
103.  104.  105.  107-14.  109mi 
Rarotonga  International  Air- 
port, IQh 

Reao,  Tuanotu  Is.,  E.  Polyne- 
sia: ai 

Reef  Is.,  Santa  Cruz  la., 
Solomon  Is.:  296^  310^,  112 

Rsndova,  New  Georgia  Is.,  Sol- 
ooon  Is. :  305 

Rennell  L_.  Solomon  Is.:  285. 
31 1-1? 

Republic  of  Kiribati.  See 

Kiribati 
Rigo,  Central  Prov..  PNG:  341 
Rongelap  Atoll.  Marshall  Is.: 

44fi 

Rongerik  Atoll,  Marshall  Is.: 

Rose  Atoll,  Manua  Is.,  Ameri- 
can Samoa:   153,  163 

Rota         N.  Marlanaa:  485.  491. 
493.  498,  49am 

Rotorua,  N.I..  N.Z.:  511.  51fl 

Rotuna  L_,  Lau  Is.,  Fiji:  137^ 
190.  193.  235.  2ZSm 

RovLana  Lagoon,  New  Georgia  I. . 
SoloBwn  Is. :  305 

Ruinung  L_.  tap  Is.,  State  of 
Yap,  PSM:  469^  423 

Rurutu  Lj  Austral  Is.:  90^  90m 

Saidor,  Hadang  Prov.,  PNG:  384. 
382 

Saipan  I_^  N.  Marianas:  ISc,  31, 

^  ^?8j  49,  491.  491,  ^ 

495.  426   

Salamaua.  Morobe  Prov.,  PNG:  31, 

358.  364 
Salelologa,  Savai'i  1^  W. 

Sanoa:  170^  176,  178 
Saaaral  L. ,  Milne  Bay  Prov., 

PNG:   354,  155 
San  Cristobal.    See  Makira 


San  Francisco,  CA,  U.S.A.:  49^ 
SO;  San  Francisco  Interna- 
tional Airport.  545 

Santa  Ana  I.  (Oa  Raha),  Sol- 
omon Is. :  3Q9 

Santa  Catalina  1^  Solooon  la.: 
3Q2 

Santa  Cristlna.  See  Tahuata 
Santa  Cruz  Is.,  Solooton  Is.: 

263.  291.  296.   310.  310m 
Santa  Isabel        Solooon  Is.: 

286  .  287  .  297.  MQ 

Santiago,  Chile,  S.  AmfIcs: 

47j  91,  99 
Santo  (Luganville) .  Espfrltu 

Santo        Vanuatu  Is.:  259. 

261.  262.  281:  Santo  and 

Surroundings,  279m 
Savai'i  L_.  W-  Saiwa:  161,  176- 

8^  27?m 

Savo  L_t  SoloBon  Is.:  287.  3QQ 
Savusavu,  Vanua  Levu  FIJI: 

200.  208.  209.  2JQ 
Sea-Tac  International  Airport, 

Seattle.  WA.  U.S.A.:  545 
Seeadler  Harbor,  Los  Negros  I. , 

Manua  Prov.,  PNG:  414 
Seghe  Point,  New  Georgia  Is,, 

Solomon  Is . :  305 
Shaggy  Ridge,  Madang  Prov., 

PNG:  383 
Shortland  la..  New  Georgia  Is., 

Solomon  Is.:   307.  420.  421 
Sialum,  Morobe  Prov.,  PNC:  364 
Siassi  Is.,  Morobe  Prov.,  PNG: 

358.  364 
Sikaiana  1^  Solomon  Is. :  310 
Singatoka,  Vitl  Levu  L_.  Fiji: 

202,  203,  209;  Singatoka  R. , 

202,  218-9;  The  Singatoka 

River  Trek,  219m 
Society  Is.,  E.  Polynesia:  6in 
Sogeri,  Central  Prov.,  PNG:  338. 

344-6;  Port  Moresby  to  Sogeri, 

344m 

Sohano  I. .  N.  Solomons  Prov, , 

PNG:  415.  416 
Solomon  Is..  The:  289m 
Sonsorol  Is.,  Rep.  of  Belau: 

47B 

Star  Harbor,  Makira  L-i  Solomon 

Is.:  102 
Stephansort.    See  Bogadjim 
Strickland  R. ,  W.  Prov.,  PNG: 

352 

Sulofou  L-i.  Lau  Lagoon.  Malalta 

I. ,  Solomon  Is . :  1Q4 
Sulphur  Bay,  Tanna  Vanuatu 

Is.:  273^  174j  271.  276 
Suva,  Vlti  Levu  L_,  Fiji:  l&c, 

33,  46j  48^  49^  50,  198.  200. 

205-15.  212m,  21& 
Sydney.  N.S.W.,  Australia:  44, 

47.  505.  506.  502 

Tabar  Is.,  New  Ireland  Prov., 

PNC:  413 
Tablteuea         Gilbert  Is., 

Kiribati:  434 
Tafahi  I^  Tonga:  111 


Tahaa  I^  Leeward  la..  Society 
Is.:  22 

Tahiti  I_^  Society  Is.,  E.  Poly- 
nesia: 27.  36.  44.  47.  48, 
50^  51,  60,  63-5.  71m,  84,  91, 
92.  93.  22 

Tahuata  L  (Santa  Cristlna), 
Marquesas  Is.;  85 

Talpival,  Nuku  Hlva  1^  Marque<- 
sas  Is . :  86 

Takitumu,  Rarotonga  I^  Cook 
la.:  108.  UQ. 

Takutea  I^  Cook  Is.:  101,  126 

Talasea,  W.  New  Britain  1^ 
PNG:  404-5 

Tambanum,  E.  Seplk  Prov.,  PNG; 
398.  iDjQ 

Tambea  Village,  Guadalcanal  I., 

Solomon  Is.:  41,  3QQ 
Tatnbul.  S.  Highlands  Prov.,  PMC; 

281 

Tani  I^  The  Huon  Gulf,  Morobe 

Prov. ,  PNG:  363 
Tanna  L_.  Vanuatu  Is.:  263.  267, 

27V6 

Taplni,  Central  Prov..  PNG;  343 
Tarawa  L._^  Gilbert  Is.,  Kiri- 
bati: Uo,  M,  46,  49j,  426. 
417,  428^  429,  430,  431-3. 
431m   

Tarl,  S.  Highlands  Prov.,  PNG: 

370.  382 
Tasman.    See  Nukuaanu 
Tasmania  I_^  Australia:  502 
Tau  L_.  Manua  Is.,  American 

Samoa:   157.  163 
Tauu  L_i  Solomon  Is.:  417 
Taveuni  L_,  Fiji:  200  .  208  .  209. 

230-1 

Tavewa  L_,  Yasava  Is.,  Fiji:  225 
Tavua,  Vitl  Levu  I_^  Fiji:  21fl 
Telefomin.  W.  Seplk  Prov.,  PHC: 

382.  403 

Thangalai  1^  Lomaiviti  (Ovalau) . 

Fiji:  226 
Thlo,  New  Caledonia  I^  New 

Caledonia  251 
Thololsuva,  Suva,  Vitl  Levu  1^ 

Fiji:  201;  Thololsuva  Forest 

Park,  207m 
Tikopia,  Solomon  Is.:  296^  HQ 
Tlmbunke.  E.  Seplk  Prov.,  PNG: 

400 

TiDior         Indonesia:  91.  229. 

318.  435 
Tinian  L,  N.  Marianas:  31,  46. 

A91.  492.  493.  495.  432 

Tobl  I^  Rep.  of  Belau:  475. 

4  78,  480 
Tofua  L,  Tonga:  147 
Tokelau  Is.,  E.  Polynesia:  137. 

168.  180i 
Tol  Is.,  Truk  Lagoon,  State  of 

Truk,  FSM:  463,  467 
Tonga  Is.,  The:  IZim 
Tongatapu  I^  Tonga:  133.  137. 

140.  14Sm 
Tongoa  1,^  Vanuatu  Is.:  252 
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Toroklna,  Bougainville  1^  N. 
Solomons  Prov. ,  PNG:  421 

Touho,  New  Caledonia  1^  New 

Caledonia:  213 

Tovmsville,  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia: ^ 

Trobriand  Is.,  Milne  Bay  Prov., 
PNG:   129j  353.  25k 

Truk         State  of  Truk,  FSM: 
3L.  46^  49^  51j  466-7.  46?ni 
Truk  Lagoon,  463.  464.  466m 

Tuanotu  Is.,  E.  Polynesia:  51^ 
62.  69.  8>4.  84m 

Tubuai  1^  Austral  Is.,  E.  Poly- 
nesia: 89j  22 

Tuf i.  N.  Prov. ,  PNC:  252 

Tulagi  I^  Florida  Is..  Solonon 
Is.,  ISo,  30,  287^  294^  2QS1 

Tunbou,  Lakenba  Ls-i  Lau  Is., 
Fiji:  232 

Tutuila  r. ,  American  Sanoa:  153, 
157-62,  161m;  Bay  Area  of 
Tutuila,  li>9m 

Tuvalu  Is.,  Central  Pacific: 
181-4 

Ua  Huka  I_^  Marquesas  Is.  :  S6 
Ua  Pu  I^  Marquesas  Is.:  86 
Udot,  Truk  Lagoon.  State  of 

Truk,  FSM:  khi 
UJelang  Atoll,  Marshall  Is.: 

447.  44a 
Ulithi  Atoll,  State  of  Yap, 

FSM:  470^  473.  klA 
Uaatac,  Guam  I^  Micronesia: 

489 

Utaboi  L_»  Morobe  Prov.,  PNG: 

Unea  I_^  Vitu  Is.,  U.  New  Brit- 
ain Prov.,  PNG:  4Qi 
Upolu  I^  W.  Samoa:  161, 
Usino,  Madang  Prov.,  PNC:  ^£3 
Utirik  Atoll,  Marshall  Is.: 
448 

Utupua  I^  Solomon  Is.:  226 
Uturoa,  Raiatea  I^  Leeward 
Is.,  Society  Is.:  2h 


Vaea,  Mt.,  Vailima,  Upolu  I^ 
U.  Samoa:  LZA 

Vaihlria,  L. ,  Tahiti  L_,  So- 
ciety Is.:  22 

Vailima,  Upolu         W.  Samoa: 

m 


Vaitape,  Bora  Bora  I^  Society 

Is.:  za=i 

Valtapu        Tuvalu  Is.,  Central 

Pacific:  183=4 
Vanikolo  I^  Santa  Cruz  Is., 

Solomon  Is . :  296.  HQ 
Vanua  Levu  L_,  Fiji:  lil^  192^ 

227.  228-31.  229m 
Vanimo,  W.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNC: 

393.  402 

Vanua  Mbalavu         Lau  Is.,  Fiji: 

208.  209.  234 
Vatoa  Lj  Lau  Is.,  Fiji:  192. 

234 

Vatukoula,  Vitl  Levu  L_,  Fiji: 
210.  22Q 

Vatulele  L_,  Fiji:  191,  202^  2QA 
Vava'u  Is.,  Tonga:  48^  50^  1 33, 

139.  148-50.  1^ 
Vella  Lavella  I^  New  Georgia 

Is.,  Solomon  Is.:  307 
Vila.    See  Port  Vila 
Viru  Harbor,  New  Georgia  Is., 

Solomon  Is. :  305 
Viselsei,  Viti  Levu  L_,  Fiji: 

223 

Viti  Levu  I^  Fiji:  m,  201-5. 
203m;  Trans-Vitl  Levu  Trek, 
?16-7 

Vitu  Is.,  W.  New  Britain  Prov., 

PNG:  405 
Vivigani,  Milne  Bay  Prov.,  PNG: 

35i 

Viwa  L .  Fiji:  215 
Vocabularies:  Fijian,  23ea; 

French,  2S8o;  Pidgin,  442a; 

Gilbertese,  436c,  Aussie, 

508c 

Volcanoes  National  Park,  Hawaii 

I..  Hawaiian  Is.:  541 
Vunindawa,  Viti  Levu  Lj  Fiji: 

215.  2ifi 

Wabag,  Enga  Prov.,  PNC:  382 
Uaikiki,  Oahu  I^  Hawaiian  Is.: 

534.  535.  536.  132 
Uakunai,  Bougainville  I^  N. 

Solomons  Prov. .  PNC:  416 
Wailuku,  Maul  L_,  Hawaiian  Is.: 

540 

Ualmea  Canyon,  Kauai  I^  Hawaii- 
an Is . :  537 

Wainimala  R. ,  Viti  Levu  I^j 

Fiji:  216^  212 
Uaininbokasi  Landing.  Vltl 

Levu  L,  Fiji:  214 


Wakaya  L ,  PI j 1 :  221,  22fl  . 
Wake  I.  (Enenkio),  W.  Pacific: 

441.  483.  499.  600m 
W-ill8  L_»  E.  Polynesia:  185-8. 

185m,  249 
Walpole  L-i  New  Caledonia:  Z21 
Wanganul,  N.I..  N.Z.:  ilfi 
Wapenamunda,  Enga  Prov.,  PNG: 

382 

Washkuk,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNG: 

tm 

Wasu.  Morobe  Prov.,  PNC:  3M 
Watarais,  Morobe  Prov.,  PNG: 

372.  m 
Watut  R. ,  PNG:  il 
Wau,  Morobe  Prov.,  PNC:  359. 

364.  366.  3fia 
Waya  L_,  Yasawa  Is.,  Fiji:  225 
Weam,  W.  Prov. ,  PNG:  252 
Wellington,  N.I..  N.Z.:  513, 

51fi 

Western  Pacific:  26-?m 
Wewak,  E.  Sepik  Prov. ,  PNC: 
393-6.  39Sm;  Vicinity  of 
Wewak,  393m;  Central  Wewak, 
394m 

Wllhelm,  Mt.,  The  Highlands, 
PNG:  378j  323 

Willaumez  Peninsula,  W.  New 
Britain  Prov.,  PNC  404 

Woleai  Atoll,  State  of  Yap, 
FSM:  424 

Woodlark  L-i  Milne  Bay  Prov. , 
PNG:  353^  354 

Wotje  Atoll,  Hajuro  I_^  Mar- 
shall Is.:  445 

Wutung,  W.  Sepik  Prov..  PNC: 
402 

Wuvulu,  PNG:  384 


Yangoru,  E.  Sepik  Prov.,  PNC: 
397 

Yap  Is.,  State  of  Yap,  FSM: 

25.  46.  468-74.  4?2m 
Yasawa  I^  Yasawa  Is.,  Fiji: 

225 

Yaaowa  la..  FIJI:  225 

Yasur  Volcano,  Tanna  I. .  Vanua- 
tu Is.:  259j  225 

Yat£,  New  Caledonia  I_^  New 
Caledonia:  249.  251 

Yonkl,  E.  Highlands  Prov.,  PNC: 
372 

Yule         PNG:  343,  355 
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INDONESIA  HANDBOOK 

BY  BILL  DALTON     2nd.  ed. 

A  companion  guide  to  SOUTH  PACIFIC  HANDBOOK, 
this  traveler's  pocket  encyclopedia  scans 
island-by-island  Indonesia's  history,  ethnology, 
art  forms,  geography,  climate,  flora  and  fauna. 
This  gypsy's  guide  outlines  the  cheapest  places 
to  eat  and  sleep;  ancient  ruins  and  historical 
sites;  wildlife  and  nature  reserves;  spiritual 
centers;  arts  and  crafts  workshops;  folk  theatre 
and  dance  venues;  money-making  and  money-saving 
tips;  mountain  treks,  caving,  surfing,  and 
scuba-diving  locales;  river  travel,  plus  notes 
on  sailing  Indonesian  waters,  slow  boat,  bus, 
horse  and  foot  connections  through  the  cities, 
mountains,  beaches  and  villages  of  the  largest 
archipelago  in  the  world. 

PRACTICAL  INDONESIAN 

BY  JOHN  BARKER  2nd.ed. 

One  of  the  most  popular  phrasebooks  used  by 
travelers  and  tourists  to  Indonesia  with  grammar 
and  pronounciation  guides,  special  sections  on 
doing  business  in  Indonesia  and  on  Indonesian 
body  language.    Also  it  has  outstanding  tips  on 
how  to  bargain,  sending  goods,  filling  out  forms, 
exploring,  etc.     This  small  easy-to-carry  booklet 
has  a  tough  cardboard  cover,  glossary  and  even  a 
supplemental  appendix  on  differences  in  usage 
between  Indonesian  and  the  Malay  language.  70 
invaluable  pages . 
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Enclosed  is 

a  check  or  money  order  for  the  following  books  sent  anywhere  in 

the  world  (except  Indonesia) : 

copies  of  SOUTH  PACIFIC  HANDBOOK  (US$17.50  airmail,  $12.50  surface) 

copies  of  INDONESIA  HANDBOOK  (US$15.00  airmail,  $10.00  surface) 

copies  of  PRACTICAL  INDONESIAN  (US$2.60  airmail,  $2.00  surface) 

Please  make 

checks  payable  (California  residents  add  6%  Sales  Tax)  to: 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

P.O.  Box  1696-S 

Chico  CA  95927 

tel:  (916)  345  5473 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC  HANDBOOK  INCLUDES 


TAHITI  •  BORA  BORA  •  PITCAIRN  •  FASTER  ISLAND 
COOK  ISLANDS  •  NIUE  •  TONGA  •  PAGO  PAGO 
WESTERN  SAMOA  •  TUVALU  •  WALLIS  AND  FUTUNA 
FIJI  •  NEW  CALEDONIA  •  VANUATU 
SOLOMON  ISLANDS  •  PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA  •  KIRIBATI 
NAURU  •  MICRONESIA  •  GUAM  •  SAIPAN 
AUSTRALIA  •  NEW  ZEALAND  •  HAWAII  •  GALAPAGOS 


"A  supcfb  introduction  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  islands  south  and 
west  oi  Hawaii...  it  will  delight  both  armchair  voyagers  and 
intrepid  backpackers." 

Charles  Beardsley.  Palo  Alto  Times 

"...invaluable  for  those  who  want  to  bone  up  a  bit  before 
selecting  just  the  right  Pacific  itinerary." 

Al  Stahl,  Sen  lose  Mercury  News 

"This  book  is  more  than  just  a  travel  guide.  It's  a 
coniMiehensive  study  that  includes  the  history,  sociology,  and 
gcn{;raphy  of  this  vast  oceanic  region  " 

Joseph  Kula.  Vancouver  Prov/ncc 

"...an  excellent  cruising  companion  and  guide..." 

y'achtinBi  iVfjgj7.'ie 


"...the  infornation  source  most  often  r^,-or.i(.iended  by  young 
budget  travelers...  the  cheapest  and  most  interesting  means  to 
visit  over  200  South  Sea  Islands...  for  the  adventurous  there 
are  suggested  mountain  climbs,  iungle  walks,  cave 
explorations,  nver  trips,  skin-diving  and  snorkeling  locations." 

Lucy  l2on,  Toronto  Star 

"..  thii  handbook  is  one  of  the  best  publications  on  the  South 
Pacific  I  have  yet  come  across."  q» 

Maiy  (  oftello,  Auckland  £venmg  Standard  ^ 

O 

"Mv  kind  of  travel.  Mv  kind  of  book. '  ^ 

Fred  Sweglas,  San  Clemente  Daits  Poif  0^ 

O 

Co 

Co 
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SOUTH  PACIhiC  HANDBOOK  INCLUDES 

TAHITI  •  BORA  BORA  •  PITCAIRN  •  FASTER  ISLAND 
COOK  ISLANDS  •  NIUE  •  TONGA  •  PAGO  PAGO 
WESTERN  SAMOA  •  TUVALU  •  WALLIS  AND  FUTUNA 

FIJI  •  NEW  CALEDONIA  •  VANUATU 
OLOMON  ISLANDS  •  PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA  •  KIRIBATI 

NAURU  •  MICRONESIA  •  GUAM  •  SAIPAN 
AUSTRALIA  •  NEW  ZEALAND  •  HAWAII  •  GALAPAGOS 


"A  superb  introduction  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  islands  souiU  and 
wfst  oi  Hawaii...  it  will  deliRhl  both  .innch.iir  vovaRers  and 
iplropid  bAc'ipackcrs." 

Charles  Beardsley,  Palo  Alto  Times 

"  .invalu.i^rle  for  those  who  want  to  bone  up  a  bit  before 
selecting  just  the  right  Pacific  itinerary  " 

Al  Stahl  ^..r  /osf  Morciirv  News 

"This  book  is  more  than  just  a  travel  guide.  It's  a 
conu>itffiensive  study  that  includes  the  history,  sociology,  and 
geography  of  this  vast  oceanic  region  " 

loseph  kul.i  V,i  P"  ( 

"...;in  excellent  cruising  companion  and  guide..." 

\achtinyi  Maga/ine 

" ...tfie  infor«na!ion  source  most  ofJon  •»•»  t>. n.iended  by  young 
budget  travelers...  the  cheapest  and  most  inleresting  means  to 
visit  over  200  South  Sea  Islands...  for  the  adventurous  there 
are  suggesteo  mountain  climbs,  jungle  walks,  cave 
explorations,  'iver  trips,  skin-diving  and  snorkeling  locations." 

lucy  lion.  loronto  Star 

"..  Ihij  handbook  is  one  of  the  best  pubKcafions  on  tSie  South 
Pacific  I  have  yet  come  across." 

Maiy  ( (I'tello,  Auckland  tventng  Standard 

"My  kind  of  travel.  Mv  kind  of  book.  ' 

Fred  Sweglas,  San  Clemente  0,1  il\  Post 
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